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CHAPTER  I. 

HOW   HE  CAME  TO   SCARSDALB. 

Seven  o'clock  on  a  fine  dry  October  evening,  and  a  red 
B'insot  behind  the  gaunt  walls  and  bare  windows  of  Rox- 
t/orough  Castle  ;  red  splashes  of  light  upon  the  broad  waters 
oi  the  Merdrid  river  ;  lurid  patches  upon  all  the  windows 
facing  westward  in  the  quaint  old  town  of  Roxborough  ;  and 
in  Sir  Jasper  Denison's  park,  and  all  the  woods  surrounding  that 
grand  old  domain  ;  long  trails  of  crimson  glory  slanting  be- 
tween the  brown  boles  of  the  trees,  and  creeping  to  darkness 
far  away  amongst  the  fern. 

Seven  o'clock,  and  the  London  express,  due  in  Roxborough 
at  twenty  minutes  after  seven,  was  to  bring  with  it  Sir  Jasper's 
tenant,  the  unknown  personage  who  had  hired  a  certain  mo- 
dest tenement,  or  shooting-box,  hidden  deep  in  the  heart  of 
Scarsdale  wood,  and  let  furnished  by  the  Baronet  to  any  re- 
spectable occupant  who  cared  to  give  a  decent  price  for  a  se- 
cluded habitation  in  a  picturesque  locality. 

The  secluded  habitation  was  known  as  the  Hermitage,  Avhich 
romantic  title  had  been  given  to  it  by  some  sentimental  occu- 
pant in  days  gone  by.  There  was  a  story  connected  with  it, 
a  tragical  story,  such  as  generally  belongs  to  a  place  of  this 
kind  :  the  story  of  a  faithless  wife,  a  midnight  meeting,  a  ser- 
vant's treachery,  and  a  surprise — a  shrieking  woman  locked  ia 
an  inner  chaijiber,  and  watching  through  a  keyhole — a  duel  to 
the  death,  and  then  a  flight  on  horseback  through  the  black 
woods  away  to  the  open  country,  and  the  miry  roads  leading 
London -wards — an  inquest  at  the  Hermitage — a  suicide  found 
si  ark  and  stiff  in  a  London  lodging-house — and,  last  of  all,  & 
mad  woman,  living  her  dreary  life  for  fivc-and-twcntymiecrablo 
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yearp  in  ^he  great  mansion  yonder  in  the  paric,  and  never  uUer 
ing  om  coherent  sentence  in  all  those  years,  but  in  the  par 
oxysms  of    her  madness  always  doing  the  same  things  and 
eaying  the  same  words  ;   always  watching  through  a  keyhole, 
and  beating  with  frantic  hands  against  a  door,  and  screaming 
out  that  there  was  murder  being  done  within. 

There  were  many  versions  of  this  story,  which  may  have 
been  somewhat  legendary  in  its  character.  It  related  to  a 
noble  race  which  was  extinct,  and  to  a  time  in  which  men 
wore  fantastically  frizzed  periwigs  upon  their  heads,  and  carried 
filim  rapiers  at  their  sides,  always  conveniently  ready  for  any 
little  impromptu  in  the  way  of  an  assassination  in  the  badly 
lighted  streets,  or  a  duel  to  the  death  in  some  lonely  chamber 
with  locked  doors. 

If  you  had  been  an  amateur  artist  on  the  look-out  for  a 
Bubject  for  a  water-colour  drawing,  scarcely  anything  could 
have  been  better  for  you  than  the  Hermitage,  lying  low  in  a 
deep  hollow  of  Scarsdale  wood,  with  trackless  depths  of  fern 
Btretching  away  to  the  left  of  its  grim  walls,  and  a  still  black 
pool  lying  to  the  right  of  the  old  ivy-grown  gate  surmounted 
by  a  etone  escutcheon,  and  marking  the  boundary  of  a  garden 
that  was  no  more. 

In  a  water-colour  drawing  nothing  could  have  been  more 
delightful  than  the  queer  gable-ends  and  h«avy  stack  of  chim- 
neys, the  small  diamond-paned  windows,  the  narrow  doeply- 
bet  door,  studded  with  knobs  of  rusty  iron,  the  mossj'  stains 
and  creeping  parasites  upon  the  wall,  the  rotting  wood-work 
of  the  porch,  and  the  general  aspect  of  decay  and  desolation 
which  pervaded  the  house  and  all  that  environed  it.    The  black 

{)Ool  with  a  solitary  heron  drinking — and  how  thirsty  the 
lerons  are  in  water-colours  ! — would  have  been  the  very  thing 
for  Suffolk  Street,  Pall  Mall.  A  member  of  the  pre-Raphaelitti 
brotherhood  might  have  made  a  good  deal  of  those  trackless 
depths  of  fern,  and  would  mostly  likely  have  been  tempted 
to  devote  his  chief  strength  to  the  broad  fan-like  leaves,  the 
delicious  gradations  from  tawny  yellow  to  deep  russet  brown, 
from  tender  emerald  tints  to  sombre  depths  of  darkest  green 
and  pui-ple. 

Artistically  regarded,  the  Hermitage  was  perfection  ;  but 
when  considered  as  a  residence  for  a  gentleman  and  his  ser- 
vant, there  might  be  some  difference  of  opinion  as  to  its  merits 
Of  course  Sir  Jasper  Denison's  agent,  a  West-end  auctioneer, 
who  had  never  seen  the  place,  described  it  in  his  advertise- 
ments as  a  small  paradise,  eminently  suited  to  the  requirements 
of  the  most  fastidious  bachelor  living.  The  Hermitage  had 
been  for  a  long  time  vacant,  and  the  auctioneer's  advertise- 
ment ha;l  liaiired  in  tlic  Tinus  Supplement  at  intervals  during 
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the  last  twelve  montlis,  agreeably  varied  by  some  little  artietic 
touch  of  colour  in  the  description,  so  that  its  staleness  should 
escape  the  detection  of  house-hunters.  Bachelors  with  a  taste 
for  field-sports  and  retirement  came  t-o  look  at  the  Hermitage, 
and  generally  went  away  despondent.  Half-pay  officers  in 
search  of  a  cheap  habitation,  and  prepared  to  endure  a  good 
deal  in  the  way  of  damp  and  dulness,  came  to  Roxborough 
puffed  up  with  hope,  and  returned  to  London  stricken  down  by 
despair.  The  damp  and  loneliness  were  something  too  much  ; 
the  stone  escutcheon  on  the  gate  was  too  suggestive  of  sweet 
Thomas  Hood's  Haunted  House ;  the  black  pool  and  the 
splashing  water-rats  hinted  too  plainly  at  murders  that  had 
been  done  in  the  olden  time  ;  and  the  despondent  house-hunter, 
stopping  to  refresh  himself  with  a  bottle  of  pale  ale  at  the 
Scarsdale  Arms,  just  outside  the  park  gates,  was  apt  to  hear 
one  of  the  goriest  versions  of  the  story  about  the  shrieking 
maniac  and  the  duel  to  the  death. 

Thus  it  was  that  the  Hermitage  had  been  untenanted  for 
nearly  a  year  ;  except,  indeed,  by  a  deaf  old  woman,  who  lived 
on  friendly  terms  with  the  rats  and  mice,  and  was  supposed  to 
keep  the  house  in  order.  The  last  tenants  had  been  some 
riotous  young  sportsmen,  who  had  laughed  damp  and  dulness, 
ghastly  associations  and  shadowy  suggestions,  to  scorn,  and 
who  had  committed  terrible  havoc  among  Sir  Jasper  Denisnn's 
preserves  ;  who  had  consumed  half  a  dozen  bottles  of  French 
Drandy  in  the  space  of  a  week,  and  had  been  more  than  onc6 
upon  the  very  point  of  setting  fire  to  the  dosirable  shooting- 
box  pleasantly  situated  in  a  gentleman's  grounds.  The  riotous 
young  sportsmen  had  clubbed  together  for  the  hire  of  a  moor 
in  Scotland  this  year,  and  for  a  long  time  it  had  seemed  as  if  the 
Hermitage  would  stand  empty  all  the  winter.  But  one  morn- 
ing in  October  Sir  Jasper's  housekeeper  had  received  a  letter 
froin  the  Baronet,  then  travelling  in  Italy  with  his  only 
daugh.ter  and  heiress,  Marcia  Dcnison,  to  the  effect  that  a 
tenant  had  been  found  for  the  Hermitage  ;  a  tenant  who  was 
to  be  expected  by  the  afternoon  express  from  London  on  the 
15th  of  October  ;  a  very  methodical  kind  of  tenant,  it  would 
seem,  since  he  luid  answered  the  auctioneer's  advertisement 
from  Marseilles,  and  had  replied  to  the  auctioneer's  letter  of 
particulars  by  definitely  hiring  the  house,  and  announcing  hia 
arrival  at  Roxborougli  by  a  certain  train  upon  a  certain  day. 
He  had  lately  returned  from  Central  Africa  ;  his  name  was 
George  Pauncefort ;  and  the  reference  he  gave  was  to  a  highly 
respectable  solicitor  in  Austin  Friars. 

Now  tlio  expected  arrival  of  any  tenant  whatever  at  tl* 
Hermitage  would  have  made  subject-matter  for  discourst' 
amongst  Sir  Jasper  Denison's  household,  who  found  the  km»-* 
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Bummer  days  and  the  long  winter  evenings  hang  very  hearily 
on  their  hands  during  that  weary  period  of  board-wages  aud 
individual  half-pounds  of  butter  and  isolated  half-shoulders 
of  mutton,  and  that  general  scragginess  which  distinguishes 
the  arrangements  of  a  gentleman's  sei-vants  when  they  are 
cast  upon  their  own  resources,  as  compared  with  the  noble 
liberality  with  which  they  dispense  the  goods  provided  by 
their  master.  Sir  Jasper's  servants  finding  their  lives  very 
flat,  stale,  and  unprofitable  during  the  lengthened  absence  of 
the  Baronet  and  his  daughter,  were  glad  to  pounce  upon 
any  little  conversational  bone,  and  were  not  likely  to  drop  it 
until  the  last  shred  of  intellectual  sustenance  had  been  picked 
therefrom. 

Any  tenant  at  the  Hermitage  would  have  been  a  god-send  ; 
but  a  tenant  who  came  direct  from  the  centre  of  Africa  was  an 
inestimable  blessing  in  a  conversational  point  of  view.  The 
questions  that  opened  up  out  of  such  a  circumstance  could 
Bcarcely  ever  grow  stale,  for  they  were  never  likely  to  be  an- 
swered. It  was  like  the  proverbial  Peter  Piper  over  again.  A 
tenant  come  from  Central  Africa  to  take  Sir  Jasper's  shooting- 
box  !  But  did  the  tenant  really  come  from  Central  Africa?  and 
if  the  tenant  did  actually  come  from  Central  Africa,  what 
was  the  all-powerful  motive  which  had  brought  him  from 
one  side  of  the  globe  to  the  other  to  take  Sir  Jasper's  shoot- 
ing-box ? 

There  were  warm  discussions  every  evening  in  the  house- 
keeper's room  as  to  the  tenant,  and  the  tenant's  possible 
habits  and  probable  motives.  What  he  was  likely  to  do,  what 
he  was  sure  not  to  do  ;  what  he  was  likely  to  be  like,  and 
what  he  was  certain  not  to  be  like  ;  were  so  many  phases  of 
the  grand  question  freely  debated  in  that  little  coterie  :  and 
by  the  time  the  week  had  worn  its  slow  length  along,  and 
the  day  indicated  by  Sir  Jasper  had  arrived,  every  man  and 
woman  in  the  household  at  Scarsdale  had  created  a  separate 
ideal  of  the  tenant  who  was  to  come  to  Roxborough  by  the 
7.20  express. 

Only  one  privileged  creature  was  to  enjoy  the  happiness  of 
an  early  view  of  the  voyager  from  Central  Africa.  This  for- 
tunate being  was  a  groom,  who,  in  accordance  with  Sir 
Jasper's  wish  that  his  new  tenant  should  be  treated  with  all 
possible  courtesy,  had  been  directed  by  the  housekeeper  to 
drive  a  certain  four-wheel  pony-carriage  to  the  Roxborough 
station  for  the  accommodation  of  the  expected  traveller. 
Unluckily,  by  that  peculiar  destiny  which  is  perpetually  plant- 
ing the  square  men  in  the  round  holes,  and  vice  versa,  the 
groom  in  question  happened  to  be  a  person  of  a  stolid  tempera- 
ment, quite  unable  to  appreciate  the  privilege  affoided  him. 
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He  drovo  into  Roxborough  to  meet  the  new  tenant  as  coolly  as  he 
would  have  ridden  to  Roxborough  to  meet  a  draught-horse  for 
the  farm. 

How  was  he  to  recognise  the  tenant?  This  question  had 
been  duly  discussed.  The  town  of  Roxborough  and  the  mili- 
tary depot  of  Castleford  adjoining,  were  busy  places,  and  thero 
were  likely  to  be  many  travellers  by  the  7.20  express.  In  this 
case  it  was  decided  that  the  groom  must  trust  to  his  instincts, 
and  be  governed  by  circumstances.  Besides,  he  would  most 
probably  be  guided  by  the  brownness  of  aspect  which  murt 
inevitably  distinguish  a  traveller  newly  arrived  from  Central 
Africa.  The  housekeeper's  last  instructions  to  the  j^oung 
manenjoinedhimtolookoutforabrown  gentleman,  attended  by 
his  servant,  and  provided  with  an  unusual  amount  of  luggage. 

The  young  man  chocked  off  his  instructions  upon  the 
stumpy  ends  of  his  fingers,  and  then  drove  stolidly  away 
through  that  delicious  forest-land  which  to  the  chance  tra- 
veller seems  one  deep  mystery  of  fern  and  underwood.  He 
drove  through  the  dark  avenues  of  oak  and  elm  towards  the 
winding  road  by  the  Merdrid,  across  whose  broad  waters  tko 
walls  of  Roxborough  Castle  loomed  grand  and  dusky  in  the 
sunset. 

At  twenty  minutes  past  seven  the  shrill  shriek  of  the  engine 
cut  the  still  evening  air  about  the  station.  Of  course  the 
station  .at  Roxborough  stood  inconveniently  away  from  the 
town,  and  seemed  cast  down  haphazard  amid  a  dreary  stretch 
of  waste  and  swamp.  If  it  had  l)een  otherwise  situated,  it 
would  scarcely  have  seemed  a  station. 

The  privileged  groom,  standing  at  his  horse's  head  outside 
the  door  from  which  the  passengers  by  the  down-train  must 
emerge,  waited  very  patiently  for  his  private  view. 

He  was  rot  such  a  very  stupid  young  man,  after  all ;  and 
it  may  be  he  was  rather  wanting  in  the  higher  attributes 
of  ideality  and  the  reflective  powers  than  in  the  perceptive 
faculty  ;  for  he  made  no  mistake  in  the  business  intrusted  to 
him.  He  waited  for  the  brown  gentleman,  and  the  brown 
gentleman  came — a  tall  muscular-looking  man,  with  a  railway- 
rug  over  his  shoulder,  and  a  small  portmanteau  in  his  hand 
but  entirely  nnattended. 

The  brown  gentleman  was  walking  off  at  a  brisk  pace, 
when  the  groom  plimged  a  little  way  forward,  touching  his 
hat  spasmodically  in  the  endeavour  to  attract  the  stranger's 
attention. 

"Sir  Jasper  Penison,  Sir,"  he  said;  "trap.  Sir — horse  and 
Bhay  ;  drive  you  to  the  Hermitage  if  you  please,  Sir ;  master's 
orders  was  every  attention  ;  and  Mrs.  Browning,  she  thought 
aa  how- — " 
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"  Oh,  you've  come  to  meet  me,"  answered  the  stranger ; 
"that's  very  kind  and  civil  of  your  people.  It's  a  long  way 
then,  I  suppose,  from  here  to  the  Hennitage  ?  " 

"  A  good  four  mile  and  a  half.  Sir.  Shall  I  take  your  port- 
manteau, Sir  ?  " 

The  small  portmanteau  was  stowed  into  the  phaeton,  and 
the  stranger  took  his  place  beside  the  groom. 

The  groom  being  constitutionally  stolid — the  stranger  being 
habitually  silent,  very  little  was  said  during  that  four  mile 
and  a  half  drive.  The  traveller  asked  three  questions  :  "Was 
Sir  Jasper  Denison  at  home  ?  "  "  Would  he  be  likly  to  come 
home  yet  awhile  ?  "  "  Were  there  many  country  houses  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Scarsdale  ?  "  When  he  spoke  the  tenant 
spoke  very  pleasantly,  but  very  briefly.  Having  spoken,  he 
relapsed  into  silence;  and  the  groom  observing  him,  as  in 
duty  bound,  saw  tliat  he  was  very  brown,  that  he  wore  a  thick 
moustache,  a  closely  cropped  square  beard,  and  that  he  mada 
good  use  of  a  pair  of  dark  eyes,  which  looked  here,  there,  and 
every  where  through  the  dusk,  observant  of  every  changing 
feature  in  the  rustic  landscape. 

The  Hermitage  looked  absolutely  cheerful  to-night,  for  the 
deaf  old  woman  had  received  orders  from  the  great  house,  and 
had  kindled  big  wood  fires  in  the  two  most  habitable  rooms. 
The  light  of  these  fires  gleamed  redly  through  the  diamoned- 
paned  casements,  in  pleasant  contrast  with  the  black  October 
night. 

"  You'll  want  some  one  to  wait  upon  you  perhaps.  Sir, 
as  your  own  man  hasn't  come  yet,"  the  groom  said,  as  h« 
alighted  at  the  gate.  "  Shall  I  come  back  when  I  have  put  up 
the  horse  ?  " 

Tiie  African  traveller  laughed  pleasantly  at  this  offer. 

"My  good  fellow,  you  are  very  kind  ;  but  I  have  roughed 
it  too  long  out  yonder  to  be  dependent  on  the  aervices  of  a 
valet.  My  man  conies  down  to-morrow  with  my  luggage  ;  till 
then  I  want  notliing  but  a  fire  and  a  light,  a  loaf  of  bread,  and 
a  cup  of  tea.  There  seems  to  be  some  one  in  the  house  by  the 
look  of  it." 

"Yes,  Sir;  there's  an  old  woman,  Jim  Tursgood  the 
farm -bailiff's  mother  ;  very  respectable.  Sir,  but  uncommon 
deaf." 

"  She'll  be  able  to  get  me  all  I'm  likely  to  ask  for.  Tell  Sir 
Jasper  D-enison's  housekeeper  that  I  thank  her  for  her  civility 
in  sending  the  phaeton.     Good-night." 

"  Good-night,  Sir,  and  thank  you.  Sir  " 

Tlie  stolid  groom  touched  his  hat  and  drove  away  ;  the 
richer  for  a  halfcrown  piece  which  the  tenant  had  dropped 
into  Ills  hand,  and  very  well  content  with  the  result  of  nia 
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errand.  The  tenant  went  into  the  Hermitage,  upon  whose 
fire-lit  threshold  the  deaf  old  housekeeper  bobbed  perpetual 
curteicB. 

The  African  traveller  seated  himso^f  in  a  big  old-fashioned 
ann-chair  by  the  fire,  and  took  off  his  hat,  revealing  a  hand- 
some, or  perhaps  rather  a  noble-looking  head,  crowned  by  a 
forest  of  short  dark  hair.  lie  glanced  round  the  low  oak- 
panelled  room  with  a  grave  contemplative  gaze,  in  which  there 
was  little  of  either  curiosity  or  interest  :  and  yet  the  place 
looked  cheery  and  pleasant  enough  to-night,  as  such  places 
will  when  seen  in  the  luminous  glow  of  blazing  logs  burning 
redly  on  a  Avide  open  hearth.  The  dark  open  wainscot,  the 
queer  old  bureaus,  with  brazen  locks  and  handles  twinkling  in 
the  uncertain  light  ;  the  eight-day  clock  ticking  hoarsely  in 
a  shadowy  corner  ;  the  old  japan  china  jars,  cracked  so  much 
and  mended  so  often  as  to  be  reduced  to  a  perfect  patchwork 
of  porcelain  ;  the  peacock's  plumes  and  tiny  Indian  tea-cups 
on  the  high  mantelshelf;  the  grim  arm-chairs  and  fadedTurkey 
carpet  ;  all  these  had  a  certain  element  of  the  picturesque 
even  in  their  ugliness  ;  and  a  traveller  who  had  slept  under 
canvas,  upon  the  stony  plateau  of  the  Hammada,  might  con- 
sider himself  very  well  oif  in  the  common  sitting-room  of  the 
Hermitage. 

After  that  long  contemplative  stare  Mr.  Pauncefort  took  a 
bunch  of  keys  from  his  waistcoat-pocket,  and  opened  the 
small  portmanteau,  which  he  had  flung  on  the  table  near  him. 
It  was  a  shabby  little  portmanteau  ;  scratched,  and  grazed,  and 
torn,  and  battered,  and  was  adorned  more  or  less  with  the  labels 
of  almost  every  railway  company  in  Europe.  From  this  port- 
manteau Mr.  Pauncefort  produced  a  tin  canister,  a  meerschaum- 
pipe,  and  a  packet  of  tea.  The  old  woman  asked  if  there  was 
xnytbing  she  could  get  for  the  gentleman.  Nothing  but  a  tea- 
pot, some  boiling  water,  and  a  cup  and  saucer,  Mr.  Pauncefort 
told  her  briefly. 

She  departed  to  remote  regions  at  the  back  of  the  Ilermit- 
ago,  and  returned  presently  with  the  stereotyped  tea-tray,  a 
big  loaf,  a  pound  or  so  of  butter  and  a  tea-kettle,  which  she  set 
upon  the  red  logs, — a  sputtering,  Iiipsing,  blust'^ring  kettle,  the 
voice  whereof  sounded  pleasant  in  the  flro-lit  cl;  .mber.  Then 
the  old  dame  demanded  with  many  curtsies  if  there  was  any- 
thing more  she  could  do  ?  Slio  was  very  anxious  to  be  retained 
by  tlie  strange  gcutlemi.n.  Her  services  genorally  went  along 
with  the  cottag-j  ,  ^nd  slie  haa  aii  agreeable  recollection  of  the 
wild  young  bachelors  of  the  last  year,  who  had  left  their 
brandy-bottles  in  cupboards  imdcfcnded  by  lovks,  and  had 
never  been  quite  certain  whether  their  housekeeper  was  in  a 
Biate  of  chronic  intoxication  during  the  entire  perii.;d  of  thcii 
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residence,  or  whether  it  was  the  old  woman's  normal  con- 
dition to  be  very  hazy  in  her  intellect  and  rather  unsteady  on 
xier  legs. 

Sir  Jasper's  tenant  being  left  to  himself,  made  his  tea, 
after  a  manner  that  smacked  rather  of  foreign  travel  than  of 
domestic  habits.  He  took  a  great  handful  of  the  raw  material 
and  dropped  it  into  the  tea-pot,  which  he  filled  with  boiling 
water,  and  then  set  down  among  the  feathery  ashes  on  the 
broad  stone  hearth.  Then  he  filled  and  lighted  his  black- 
muzzled  friend  the  meerschaum,  and  sat  for  a  long  time  blowing 
big  clouds  of  smoke,  and  staring  dreamily  at  the  red  logs, 
which  changed  to  a  deeper  glow,  and  then  grew  dim,  only 
spitting  out  little  jets  of  blue-and-yellow  flame  now  and 
then  as  they  broke  and  smouldered  into  a  mass  of  frail  grey 
ash. 

What  is  he  like,  the  tenant  ?  now  seen  vividly,  now  very 
dimly  by  that  fitful  light.  What  is  he  like  ?  and  is  there  any 
special  charm  about  him  whereby  we  can  be  expected  to  be  in- 
terested in  him  as  he  sits  moodily  smoking  the  big  black  meer- 
schaum, and  staring  at  the  fading  fire  ? 

He  is  Bot  handsome,  not  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the 
word,  which  I  suppose  involves  something  like  perfection  of 
form  and  colour.  He  has  strong  features,  boldly  cut  ;  deep 
thoughtful  eyes,  darkly  brown  or  darkly  grey  ;  it  is  not  easy 
to  discover  their  precise  hue  in  this  uncertain  light.  There  is 
Bome  touch  of  melancholy  in  the  exceeding  gravity  of  the  face, 
a  sombre  settled  shadow,  which  makes  the  man  seem  older 
than  he  is.  You  guess  his  age  to  be  something  between  thirty- 
five  and  forty  ;  but  you  know  instinctively  that  he  looks  older 
than  he  should  look,  and  that  any  lines  lurking  here  and  there 
about  his  face  have  been  sharply  and  suddenly  cut  by  the 
cruel  hand  of  care,  and  not  gently  pencilled  by  the  gradual 
touch  of  time. 

He  laid  aside  his  pipe  by-and-by,  and  poured  out  his  tea  ; 
Btrong  black  stuff,  such  as  Hazlitt  the  critical  was  wont  to 
brew  for  himself.  Mr.  Pauncefort  poured  the  black  fluid  into 
a  basin,  and  drank  it  without  any  alien  accompaniment  of  milk 
or  sugar. 

It  was  late  by  the  time  he  had  finished  the  black  decoction, 
and  the  old  woman  came  in  to  ask  if  he  wanted  anything  more. 
No,  nothing  more. 

"  My  bed-room  is  overhead,  I  suppose  ?  "  Mr.  Pauncefort  in- 
quired. 

"  Yes,  Sir." 

"  Then  you  can  go  to  bed  when  you  please." 

Mrs.  TurBgood  curtsied  and  retired  to  the  unknown  regiona 
appropriated  to  her.     The  tenant  filled  and  lighted  his  meer 
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Bchaum  for  the  second  time,  stirred  the  pallid  logs  into  a  faint 
blaze  with  the  toe  of  his  boot,  and  threw  a  heap  of  fresh  wood 
on  the  hearth.  The  hands  o£  the  hoarse  clock  in  the  corner 
pointed  to  half-past  ten  ;  but  Mr.  Pauncefort  had  evidently  no 
intention  of  going  to  bed  yet  awhile.  You  cannot  expect  an 
African  explorer  to  be  tired  by  a  journey  from  London  to  Rox- 
borough. 

He  opened  the  casement-window  and  looked  out  into  the 
quiet  woods.  The  moon  had  risen,  a  young  pale  moon  as  yet, 
but  old  enough  to  give  a  faint  silvery  light,  beneath  which  the 
silent  woods,  the  still  black  pool,  the  glorious  depths  of  tangled 
fern,  appeared  mysteriously  beautiful.  Sir  Jasper's  tenant 
dropped  into  a  chair  that  was  set  against  the  window,  rested 
his  folded  arms  upon  the  sill,  and  sat  thus  for  a  long  time  mo- 
tionless, absorbed,  looking  straight  before  him,  with  a  solemn 
melancholy  in  his  face. 

"An  English  wood,"  he  murmured  at  last,  "  English  ferna 
and  English  foliage.  How  beautiful,  how  unutterably  beauti- 
ful it  all  seems  to  me  after  the  rank  luxuriance  of  the  tropics, 
the  burning  barrenness  of  the  desert,  the  gigantic  horror  of 
African  mountains  under  an  African  sky  !  Fifteen  years — fif- 
teen wearisome  useless  years  since  I  last  set  my  foot  upon  this 
English  land,  and  I  have  the  courage  to  come  back  at  last.  I 
sometimes  think  it  was  a  presentiment  that  must  have  prompted 
my  coming.  Mourir  au  gite,  says  the  old  proverb.  I  have  seen 
the  bones  of  travellers  bleaching  amongst  the  yellow  sand,  and 
I  should  scarcely  have  cared  to  die  in  Africa,  I  should  like 
best  to  lie  under  a  wooden  cross  in  a  rustic  churchyard,  with 
the  shadow  of  a  solemn  old  yew  for  ever  on  my  breast,  and  the 
sonorous  peal  of  village-bells  for  my  Sabbath  lullaby." 


CHAPTER  II. 

UP  AT  TUE  QBEAT   HOOSB. 

The  tenant's  servant  arrived  at  the  Hermitage  early  the  next 
day  in  a  Roxborough  fly,  that  was  heavily  laden  with  luggage. 
Other  luggage  was  to  come  in  the  course  of  the  day  ;  cases  of 
books,  and  a  bath,  and  trunks,  and  portmanteaus  of  all  kinds. 
Mr.  Pauncefort  evi<iently  intended  to  establish  himself  for 
some  time  at  the  Hermitage.  The  servant  was  brown  like  his 
master,  and  grave  like  his  master,  and  about  the  same  age  as 
his  master  ;  but  there  ended  all  resemblance  between  the  two. 
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The  servant,  though  ordinarily  reserved  in  speech  and  manner, 
could  relax  upon  occasion,  and  reveal  a  cheerful,  not  to  say 
jovial  temperament ;  and  this  the  master  never  did.  If  Mr. 
Pauncefort  smiled,  his  smile  was  evidently  the  smile  of  cour- 
tesy, and  took  no  radiance  from  any  light  within  the  man.  A 
very  superficial  observer  might  have  discovered  that  some  one 
great  sorrow  had  given  a  gloomy  colour  to  the  character  of  the 
grave  and  silent  gentleman  who  had  newly  taken  possession  of 
Sir  Jasper's  shooting-box  ;  but  George  Pauncefort  was  the  very 
last  amongst  creation  to  parade  his  feelings  or  sentiments 
before  the  eyes  of  his  fellow  men.  He  affected  none  of  the 
stereotyped  gruffness  and  brutality  of  the  misanthrope.  He 
gave  himself  none  of  those  disagreeable  airs,  familiar  to  the 
playgoing  public,  in  the  person  of  Mrs.  Haller's  ill-used  and 
weak-mfnded  husband.  He  was  only  very  quiet,  very  anxious 
to  avoid  all  notice,  and  to  live  his  own  life  unobserved  and  so- 
litary. The  dreariness  of  the  Hermitage,  before  which  so  many 
would-be  tenants  had  fled  despairing,  was  an  attraction  for  this 
man.  Established  in  the  low  old-fashioned  parlour,  with  hie 
cases  of  books  unpacked,  and  the  dusky  brown-backed  volumes 
ranged  on  neat  shelves  fitted  and  fixed  by  a  Roxborough  car- 
penter ;  provided  with  a  perpetual  supply  of  pale  Turkish  tobacco, 
and  that  friend  and  familiar  the  black-muzzled  meerschaum, 
Sir  Jasper's  tenant  seemed  perfectly  comfortable.  "  The  heart 
may  break,  yet  brokenly  live  on,"  exclaimed  that  poet  who  so 
dearly  loved  to  make  the  most  of  all  woes,  real  and  imaginary  ; 
and  who  never  so  thoroughly  enjoyed  himself  as  when  he  was 
tearing  the  bandages  off  his  freshest  heart-wounds  for  the  edifi- 
cation of  the  reading  world.  "  The  heart  may  break,"  and  yet 
a  man  may  eat  his  dinner,  and  smoke  his  pipe,  and  sleep  soundly 
o'  nights,  only  disturbed  now  and  then  by  some  broken  dream 
in  which  he  feels  the  touch  of  the  vanished  hand,  and  hears  the 
voice  that  is  still.  The  heart  may  break  and  the  man  may 
hold  his  own  in  the  world.  Those  are  not  the  least  useful,  or 
.the  least  agreeable  members  of  society,  whose  hearts  are  broken. 
The  great  main-spring  is  shivered  for  ever,  but  all  the  little 
yheels  go  on.  The  one  pure  joy,  which  made  life  worth  liv- 
ing for,  has  vanished  into  outer  darkness  ;  but  there  are  low 
Bensuous  pleasures,  fine  houses  and  delicate  wines,  and  Chelsea 
china  ;  and  if  the  man  with  a  broken  heart  has  only  a  suf- 
ficient balance  at  his  banker's,  he  may  turn  collector,  and  give 
his  mind  to  Dutch  pictures  or  Queen-Anne  teapots,  as  the  case 
may  be.  Henry  I.  of  England  never  was  seen  to  smile  after 
the  wreck  which  lost  him  his  son  and  heir  ;  but  the  faithful 
historian  who  tells  us  this,  tells  us  also  that  the  bereaved  king 
died  of  a  surfeit  of  lampreys. 

Mr.  George  Pauncefort,  always  grave  and  quiet,  was  yet 
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■afBciently  genial  in  his  manner  towards  those  few  people 
whom  he  encountered  in  his  simple  and  solitary  existence. 
The  gossips  who  speculated  about  him  were  unanimous  in 
declaring  that  he  was  "  quite  the  gentleman,'*  "  one  of  y'r 
regular  thorough-bred  uns,"  according  to  the  horsey  members 
of  Sir  Jasper  Denison's  establishment. 

Mr.  Pauncefort  had  been  for  many  months  a  tenant  of  the 
rustic  little  habitation  in  the  wood,  before  he  crossed  tho 
threshold  of  that  splendid  mansion  whose  Tudor  chimneys  glim- 
mered redly  across  the  park.  He  had  carefully  avoided  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  great  house,  preferring  to  take  his  soli- 
tary rambles  deep  in  the  heart  of  the  wood,  where  few  but 
poachers  or  keepers  ever  strayed  ;  or  far  away  in  the  pleasant 
open  country.  But  when  he  had  been  some  eight  months  iu 
possession  of  the  Hermitage,  a  certain  matter  of  business  took 
liim  to  Scarsdale  Abbey.  It  was  the  simplest  matter,  and  one 
that  his  servant  could  have  easily  transacted  for  him.  But 
George  Pauncefort  was  one  of  those  men  who  have  a  habit  of 
waiting  upon  themselves,  while  the  pampered  retainers  enjoy 
an  elegant  idleness.  He  had  gone  far  afield  upon  this  day,  and 
in  striking  out  his  own  road  homewards  across  the  park,  which 
was  always  open  to  him,  he  came  very  close  to  the  front  of  the 
Abbey. 

It  was  then  that  he  remembered  that  he  had  been  for  the  last 
day  or  two  hindered  from  writing  to  Sir  Jasper  Denison,  to  de- 
mand permission  to  make  some  trifling  alterations  in  the  stab- 
ling behind  the  Hermitage,  by  the  want  of  that  gentleman's 
address. 

The  grand  portico  entrance  of  the  house  was  some  distance 
from  him,  but  there  was  an  old-fashioned  little  door  in  a  turret 
at  one  end  of  the  building,  very  near  the  spot  where  Mr. 
Pauncefort  stopped  to  contemplate  the  mansion.  This  door 
w&s  open,  and  a  portly,  rosy-cheeked,  grey-haired  woman,  who 
wore  a  silk  gown  and  a  prim  white  muslin  cap  and  apron,  was 
3tanding  in  the  doorway,  talking  to  a  groom  and  caressing  an 
enormous  dog  of  the  Mount  St.  Bernard  breed.  This  woman 
was  no  less  a  person  than  Mrs.  Browning,  Sir  Jasper  Denison's 
housekeeper. 

Mr.  Pauncefort  walked  straight  to  the  little  doorway,  and 
speedily  obtained  all  necessary  information  about  the  Baronet's 
probable  address  ;  but  he  did  not  find  it  very  easy  to  escape 
Erom  Mrs.  Browning's  society.  She  had  never  before  had  a 
good  view  of  Sir  Jasper's  tenant  ;  and  she  was  determined  to 
make  tho  most  of  her  opportunity.  Would  he  not  like  to  see  the 
Abbey  ?  she  asked.  People  came  hundreds  of  miles  to  see  the 
Abbey.  There  wasn't  a  creature  in  the  county  who  had  not 
leen  it ;    and  this  being  a  nice  bright  day,  with  a  good  light 
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for  the  pictures,  how  could  the  gentleman  better  employ  him. 
self  than  by  inspecting  the  Vandyke  gallery,  and  the  Reynolda 
dining-room  ? 

This,  or  something  very  much  to  this  effect,  Mrs,  Browning 
demanded  with  considerable  earnestness  and  animation. 

"  Lor',  now,  to  think  of  your  being  the  best  half  of  a  year 
living  at  Scarsdale,  next  door  to  us  as  one  may  say,  and  never 
coming  to  see  the  Abbey  ;  and  it  one  of  the  show-places  of  the 
county  too  1  I  suppose  it's  through  having  been  so  long 
abroad,  Sir,  that  you  don't  seem  to  take  any  interest,  I  dare  say, 
in  English  scenery,  and  English  houses,  and  such  like." 

The  housekeeper  said  this  in  quite  a  sympathetic  tone,  as 
if  she  were  able  to  imagine  a  certain  state  of  feeling  in  which 
ehow-houses  and  show-pictures  might  become  indifferent  to  the 
mind  satiated  with  foreign  splendours  and  foreign  art. 

Mr.  Pauncefort  sighed  as  he  answered  her. 

"  No,"  he  said  ;  "  I  am  very  fond  of  England.  Nothing  that 
I  have  ever  seen  elsewhere,  nor  any  length  of  absence,  have 
weakened  my  love  for  my  native  country," 

He  spoke  slowly  ;  rather  like  a  person  who  is  thinking 
aloud,  than  like  one  who  answers  an  ordinary  question.  His 
thoughts  seemed  to  wander  away  as  he  spoke  ;  and  for  some 
moments  he  looked  absently  across  the  sunlit  park,  with  the 
same  sombre  shadow  on  his  face  that  had  darkened  it  when  he 
looked  out  on  the  moonlit  woodland  on  the  night  of  his  first 
coming  to  Scarsdale. 

The  housekeeper  watched  him  inquisitively.  There  was  so 
much  about  him  to  afford  material  for  speculation,  and  she  was 
60  anxious  to  make  the  most  of  her  opportunity. 

"  Then  you  will  step  in  and  look  at  the  pictures  ?  "  she  said 
presently, 

Mr,  Pauncefort  hesitated  a  moment,  aad  then  replied  with  a 
half-indifferent  shrug  of  his  shoulders  :  "  Yes,  if  you  are  really 
BO  good  as  to  wish  to  show  them  to  me.  I  have  no  doubt  they 
are  very  well  worth  seeing." 

That  indifferent  consent  was  enough.  Mrs.  Browning  curt- 
sied ;  and  George  Pauncefort  crossed  the  threshold  of  a  house 
which  he  had  hitherto  scrupulously  avoided,  and  which  he  had 
intended  to  avoid  to  the  end  of  his  tenancy  of  the  Hermitage. 

Mr.  Pauncefort  submitted  very  patiently  to  the  usual  ordeal 
to  be  undergone  by  the  inquiring  individual  who  inspects  a 
show  mansion.  Mrs.  Browning  pelted  him  with  that  little 
hailstorm  of  hard  facts  which  the  cicerone  lets  down  upon  hia 
or  her  victims.  The  Vandykes,  in  a  long  gallery  at  one  end  of 
the  Abbey,  were  no  doubt  very  fine  ;  the  Florentine  mosaics, 
the  huge  Indian  vases,  were  of  cours«  worthy  of  Mrs.  Brown- 
ing's encomiums  ;  but  the  only  thing  George  Pauncefort  lin* 
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f  ered  long  to  look  at  in  any  of  the  grand  apartments  was  a 
little  Dutch  interior,  hanging  in  a  badly  lighted  corner  of  the 
panelled  drawing-room. 

They  came  out  of  this  drawing-room  into  the  great  marble- 
paved  hall — a  splendid  but  very  chifly-looking  apartment,  with 
a  domed  ceiling  painted  by  Lely  ;  and  with  gigantic  equestrian 
portraits  of  dead-and-gone  warriors  looming  forth  gloomily 
from  the  walls.  Swinging-doors  of  massive  plate-glass  opened 
from  this  hall  into  the  portico  ;  and  by  one  of  these  doora 
Mr.  Pauucefort  would  fain  have  made  his  exit,  after  presenting 
a  very  handsome  fee  to  the  housekeeper  ;  but  that  lady  waa 
bent  upon  detaining  him  still  longer. 

'  You  haven't  seen  half  the  house  yet,  Sir,"  she  said  ;  "  or 
not  more  than  half  of  it,  anyhow.  You've  only  seen  what 
Miss  Denison  calls  the  historical  end  of  the  Abbey.  Some 
of  the  best  of  the  pictures  are  in  the  private  apartments,  wliich 
are  never  shown  to  strangers  ;  but  I  shall  be  happy  to  show 
them  to  you.  Sir,  not  being  a  stranger,  as  one  may  say." 

Again  George  Paoncefort  hesitated  ;  and  again  gave  way. 
A  man's  will  in  regard  to  the  trifles  of  life  generally  bends 
beneath  a  woman's,  be  she  whom  she  may.  It  matters  so 
little,  he  fancies,  which  way  so  small  a  matter  is  decided  ;  and 
it  is  by  granting  her  sovereignty  over  these  little  matters  that 
we  allow  woman  to  rule  the  universe.  Only  let  Jeanne  du 
Barri  sit  upon  the  arm  of  King  Louis's  chair,  and  pull  his  wig 
awry,  and  presently  you  will  have  Choiseul  sent  away  into 
exile,  and  all  France  disorganised  for  the  pleasure  of  a 
plebeian  favourite. 

Again  Mr.  Pauncefort  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  fol- 
lowed Sir  Jasper's  housekeeper  whithersoever  she  chose  to  lead 
him.  She  opened  a  pair  of  baize  doors,  and  led  the  way  into 
a  long  and  spacious  corridor,  where  the  liglit  from  a  broad 
Tudor  window  at  the  extreme  end  was  made  dimly  splendid  by 
the  gorgeous  colouring  of  the  arms  emblazoned  on  every  alter- 
nate pane  of  glass.  The  window  was  built  in  a  deep  recess, 
on  each  side  of  wliich  there  were  quaint  old  cabinets  filled  with 
oriental  china,  and  surmounted  by  huge  mandarin  jars.  A 
pair  of  old-fashioned  arm-chairs  with  slim  legs  and  still 
straight  backs,  and  a  chess-table  with  a  set  of  carved-ivory 
pieces  ranged  under  a  glass  shade,  stood  in  the  window  ;  and 
it  was  very  easy  to  fancy  a  cavalier  with  love  locks  falling 
loosely  on  a  point-lace  collar  and  velvet  jerkin,  and  a  \s>dy  of 
the  E.  M.  Ward  school,  bending  over  the  chessboard  iu  the 
rainbow-tinted  splendour  of  summer  sunshine  streaming 
through  the  old  window.  It  was  a  channing  spot,  the  very 
scene  of  all  others  for  a  quiet  flirtation  on  a  summer's 
mor'n"".'"       "  tor  u  ore    earnest    converse    in    the    mysteriow 
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fjlimmer  of  moonlight,  shining  with  fantastic  glory  on  the 
polished  oaken  floors  and  wainscots.  It  was  a  spot  in  which  a 
lover's  voice  would  sink  instinctively  to  a  whisper  ;  a  spot  in 
which  a  sublime  unconsciousness  of  all  the  past  and  a  perfect 
recklessness  as  to  all  tlie  future  were  apt  to  creep  into  a  man's 
mind,  leaving  only  a  delicious  sense  of  present  enjoyment ;  a 
delightful  resting-place  upon  the  weary  highway  of  life  ;  a 
sunny  oasis  where  it  seemed  "  always  afternoon,"  and  summer 
afternoon,  perfumed  with  the  mingled  odour  of  ripe  apricots 
and  clematis  floating  through  an  open  casement. 

The  Tudor  window  overlooked  a  walled  flower-garden. 
Miss  Denison's  garden  it  was  called  ;  an  old-fashioned  unpre- 
tending pleasaunce,  with  prim  parterres  bounded  by  overgrown 
box  borders  ;  a  garden  that  was  rich  in  roses  and  honeysuckle, 
and  all  simple  flowers  ;  in  rare  old  fruit  trees  that  stretched 
their  gnarled  limbs  wide  and  far  upon  such  a  wall  as  builders 
rarely  fashion  nowadays;  a  wall  propped  up  by  solid  bastions 
of  brickwork,  but  which  seemed  notwithstanding  to  have  been 
slipping  down  into  the  earth  for  the  last  century  ;  a  lop-sided 
top-heavy  old  wall,  about  which  grey  mosses  and  creeping 
things  clung  tenderly,  while  foxgloves  and  stonecrop  crowned 
it  with  flaunting  crests  of  red  and  yellow. 

Looking  through  a  small  opening  in  the  Tudor  window, 
Mr.  Pauncefort  seemed  more  attracted  by  the  quaint  old 
flower-garden,  where  the  yellow  butterflies  were  wheeling  above 
the  roses,  and  where  a  big  lazy  bee  made  a  monotonous  boom- 
ing in  the  ^""p  of  a  tall  white  lily,  than  he  had  been  by  any  of 
tlie  catalogued  grandeurs  on  the  otlier  side  of  the  Abbey. 

"  It's  a  queer  old-fashioned  place,"  Mrs.  Browning  said, 
almost  contemptuously,  "  but  Miss  Marcia  won't  allow  any 
alteration  ;  not  so  much  as  the  transplanting  of  a  rose-bush  ; 
it  was  her  ma's  favourite  garden,  and  Miss  Marcia  seems  to 
cling  to  everything  tha+  was  in  any  way  connected  with 
her  ma." 

"  You  spoke  of  Miss  Dcnison  just  now,"  observed  Mr. 
Pauncefort,  still  looking  out  into  the  sunlit  garden  ;  "  and 
now  you  speak  of  Miss  Marcia.  Are  there  twc  Miss 
Deoisons  ?  " 

"  Not  now.  Sir.  There  was  another  Miss  Denison,  but  she 
died.  She  was  a  very  beautiful  young  person  ;  not  so  clever 
perluips  as  Miss  Marcia,  but  much  handsomer,  and  more 
aristocratic  like,  quite  a  queen  she  looked  ;  but  you'll  see 
her  picture  in  Sir  Jasper's  study,  so  I  needn't  say  anything 
about  that.  She  was  engaged  to  be  married  to  Mr.  Percival 
Mannering,  of  Stoke  Mannering,  pne  of  the  wealthiest  gentle- 
men in  the  county  ;  but  her  horse  took  fright  one  day  on  the 
Roxborough  Road    and    ran  away  with  her.    She  wasn't    as 
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good  a  horsewoman  as  Miss  Marcia,  but  she  had  a  fancy  for 
spirited  horses,  and  I've  heard  the  grooms  say  this  one  was  a 
regular  brute.  He  threw  her  on  a  heap  of  stones  that  were 
lying  on  tlie  side  of  the  road.  She  was  brought  liome  to  the 
Abbey,  and  before  midnight  there  were  five  doctors  standing 
round  her  bed.  But  she  never  spoke  again,  nor  knew  any  one, 
apd  she  died  the  next  evening  just  as  it  was  growing  dark." 

"  A  terrible  calamity  for  her  father." 

"  It  was  indeed  a  calamity,  Sir.  He  was  just  like  a  mad- 
man. I  was  standing  in  the  room  when  Miss  Dcnison  died. 
Sir  Jasper  was  kneeling  by  the  bed  holding  both  her  hands,  as 
if  he  was  trying  to  hold  her  back  from  death,  somehow,  by  the 
force  of  his  own  will.  I  never,  in  all  my  life  before,  heard 
anything  like  the  shriek  he  gave  when  the  poor  giil,  who  had 
been  wrestling  and  struggling  like  in  her  agony,  fell  back 
upon  the  pillows  dead.  It  was  one  of  those  sort  of  things  you 
can  never  get  out  of  your  head.  Sir  Jasper  is  rather  a  stem, 
proud  gentleman,  not  given  to  express  his  feelings  much  about 
anything  ;  but  he  was  wrapt  up  in  his  eldest  daughter." 

"  And  how  long  has  Miss  Denison  been  dead  ?  " 

"  Nearly  five  years.  Sir  Jasper  left  the  Abbey  directly 
after  the  funeral,  and  he  has  never  been  back  since.  I  some- 
times think  he  never  will  come  back  again,  I  never  saw  any 
one  so  changed  as  he  was  in  that  one  week  after  his  daughter's 
death.  She  was  just  coming  of  age,  and  her  birthday  would 
have  fallen  about  a  month  after  the  accident.  Tliere  were 
going  to  be  all  manner  of  fine  doings  at  the  Abbey  ;  for  it  had 
been  settled  that  slic  should  be  married  on  her  birthdaj',  and 
both  events  were  to  be  celebrated  at  once.  There  was  nothing 
too  grand  or  too  good  for  Miss  Denison  ;  and  Sir  Jasper  spent 
as  much  money  and  took  as  much  trouble  about  all  the 
arrangements  as  if  he'd  been  going  to  receive  a  visit  from  tho 
Queen  of  England.  If  anything  could  make  the  poor  dear's 
death  seem  more  sad,  it  was  the  fact  of  its  happening  amidst 
all  the  bustle  of  these  grand  preparations.  Sir  Jasper  sent 
for  me  into  his  study  the  night  ]\Iiss  Denison  died,  and  gavo 
me  his  orders  about  her  rooms.  They  were  to  be  kept  just  aa 
she  had  left  them.  Nothing  was  to  be  moved — not  a  book, 
nor  a  scrap  of  needlework,  nor  anything  that  her  hand  had 
ever  touched  ;  the  flowers  in  the  vases  on  the  tables  and  man- 
telpieces were  to  be  left  to  wither  away  :  the  music  was  to 
remain  as  she  had  left  it,  scattered  about  the  piano.  He  took 
me  with  him  and  went  into  her  sitting-room  and  dressing- 
room.  I  never  shall  forget  his  face  as  he  looked  rouiia  too 
rooms.  I'm  sure  I  don't  know  win/  it  should  be  si  ;  but  I 
know  that  the  sight  of  an  open  book  with  a  cambric  handker- 
chief lying  across  it,  just  as  it  had  been  drooped  there  care* 
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lessly  before  she  went  out,  did  make  it  seem  harder  to  believe 
tiiat  she  was  dead  and  gone  from  us  for  ever.  Sir  Jasper  shut 
and  barred  all  the  shutters  with  his  own  hands,  and  then  he 
locked  the  doors  of  both  the  rooms,  and  gave  me  the  keys. 
The  doors  were  never  to  be  opened  unless  there  was  a  necessity 
for  the  opening  of  them.  There  was  to  be  no  dusting,  or 
cleaning,  or  meddling  with  them  in  any  way  ;  and  there  never 
has  been.  JNo  one  has  ever  been  into  those  rooms  but  me  ; 
and  I'm  sure  when  I  do  go  there  I  always  feel  as  if  I  was  in  a 
grave,  and  expect  to  see  Miss  Denison's  white  face  looking  at 
me  out  of  the  dusk  at  every  turn." 

"  But  the  other  young  lady, — Miss  Marcia,  I  think  you 
called  her, — she  must  have  been  a  great  comfort  to  her  father 
in  his  affliction,"  observed  Mr.  Pauncefort.  He  was  in  an  idle 
humour  this  hot  summer  afternoon,  and  inclined  to  be  inter- 
ested in  the  history  of  Sir  Jasper's  family.  That  listener  must 
have  a  very  hard  nature  who  does  not  feel  some  touch  of 
sadly  tender  interest  in  a  story  of  youth  and  beauty  suddenly 
flighted  by  the  relentless  hand  of  death.  The  housekeeper 
raised  her  eyebrows  with  a  dubious  expression.  Whatever  Mrs. 
Browning  might  have  been  in  the  days  when  the  Abbey  waa 
fully  tenanted,  and  her  own  time  fully  occupied  by  domestic 
duties,  she  was  now  an  incorrigible  gossip,  and  would  have 
been  content  to  stand  for  an  hour  together  in  the  sunlit 
corridor,  discoursing  about  the  absent  family. 

"  As  for  Miss  Marcia  being  a  comfort  to  our  master,"  she 
said,  sinking  her  voice  to  a  confidential  tone, "  I  don't  know  about 
that.  I  can't  take  upon  myself  to  say  whether  she  would,  or 
whether  she  wouldn't.  You  see  the  truth  of  the  matter  is,  Sir 
Jasper  did  not  seem  to  take  to  Miss  Marcia.  He  married 
twice,  as  I  dare  say  you  may  have  heard  ;  and  those  that  know 
him  best  do  say  that  he  married  the  first  time  for  love,  and 
the  second  time  for  money.  The  second  Lady  Denison  was  a 
Miss  Jones,  a  very  rich  young  lady  ;  but  her  father  was  some- 
thing in  the  City,  and  the  county  families  wondered  at  Sir 
Jasper's  making  such  a  match.  The  first  Lady  Denison  was 
one  of  the  Hetheringtons  of  Castle  Hetherington,  a  very  high 
family.  She  was  a  beautiful  young  creature,  but  she  was  the 
youngest  of  nine,  and  she  hadn't  a  sixpence  to  bless  herself 
with.  She  died  a  fortnight  after  her  first  baby  was  born  ;  and 
from  tlie  hour  of  the  child's  birth — or  I  should  say  from  the 
hour  of  the  mother's  death — Sir  Jasper  seemed  to  act  as  if  his 
daughter  Evelyn  was  the  only  creature  he  cared  for  on  this 
earth.  He  married  Miss  Jones  two  years  after  his  first  wife's 
death.  She  was  a  gentle,  pleasant-spoken  lady,  not  one  of 
your  regular  beauties,  but  very  sweet-looking,  with  mild  timid 
ways,  just  as  if  she  felt  herself  out  of  place  in  this  great  hojise. 
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I  don't  say  that  Sir  Jasper  was  unkind  to  her  ;  for  my  master 
is  quite  *.lie  gentleman,  and  I  don't  tliink  he'd  be  unkind  to 
any  one.  It  seemed  more  as  if  he  overlooked  her  like,  almost 
as  if  he  couldn't  bring  himself  to  think  of  her,  or  pay  much 
attention  to  her,  he  was  so  wrapped  up  in  his  little  daughter. 
Anyhow  the  poor  lady  wasn't  happy.  She  didn't  cry,  or  fret, 
or  complain,  or  anything  of  that  kind  ;  and  I've  heard  the 
men-servants  say  that  she  always  smiled  and  seemed  to  light 
up  like  w'.en  Sir  Jasper  talked  to  her;  but  she  faded  away 
very,  very  slowly  ;  so  slowly  that  no  one  was  frightened  about 
the  change  in  her  looks,  or  the  feebleness  that  grew  upon  her 
as  the  time  went  by.  Her  baby  was  bom  a  year  and  a  half 
after  her  marriage  ;  and  oh,  dear,  how  she  did  cling  to  that 
baby  !  But  I  think  her  greatest  grief  came  upon  her  at  the 
birth  of  that  child,  for  she  couldn't  help  seeing  tliat  Sir  Jasper 
didn't  care  for  it.  It  was  nearly  three  years  afterwards  when 
she  was  lying  on  her  death-bed,  very  ill  and  very  feeble,  but 
mild  and  patient  and  gentle  to  the  last.  It  was  just  a  few 
days  before  she  died  that  I  heard  her  say  to  my  master  as  h<> 
eat  by  her  side,  '  I  should  like  to  see  you  kiss  my  little  giA, 
Sir  Jasper,  if  it  was  only  once  in  all  your  life  ;  let  me  see  my 
darling  in  her  father's  arms  this  once  befor-e  I  die.'  Sir  Jasper 
gave  a  little  start  like,  and  took  his  youngest  daughter  on  his 
knee.  I  do  believe  it  was  the  first  time  he  had  ever  held  her 
in  his  arms  from  the  hour  of  her  birth." 

"  But  I  suppose  Sir  Jasper  was  sorry  when  this  poor  neg- 
lected wife  died  ?  " 

Mrs.  Browning  shook  her  head  thoughtfully. 

"  He  seemed  more  stunned  and  dazed  like,  than  sorry," 
she  said.  Lady  Denison's  death  came  upon  him  very  sudden^ 
for  he  never  seemed  to  have  seen  that  she  was  seriously  ailing. 
It  was  only  common  for  the  family-doctor  to  be  hanging  about 
the  house,  first  to  see  one  of  the  children,  and  then  to  see  the 
other  ;  and  though  he'd  been  attending  Lady  Denison  for  the 
three  years  after  her  baby's  birth  off  and  on,  she  was  so  quiet 
and  made  so  little  complaint,  that  scarcely  any  one  knew  that 
there  was  anything  amiss  with  her.  /  knew  ;  for  my  lady 
was  very  friendly  with  me,  and  would  ask  me  to  sit  down 
sometimes  when  I  went  to  her  room  to  consult  her  about  any- 
thing, and  would  keep  me  talking  for  an  hour  at  a  stretch. 
'  Dr.  Daniel  tells  me  there  is  nothing  really  the  matter,'  she 
Would  say  to  me  ;  '  he  says  there  is  only  want  of  tone.'  I 
couldn't  help  thinking  that  Sir  Jasper  would  take  more  to 
Miss  Marcia  after  her  poor  mother's  death  ;  but  he  didn't ;  he 
•nly  seemed  to  get  more  and  more  wrapped  up  in  ^liss  Evelyn, 
I'd  been  many  years  in  his  service,  and  I'd  served  his  father 
before  him,  so  he  used  to  sfieak  very  freely  to  me,     '  I'm  a 
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most  unfortunate  wretch,  Browning,'  be  said  to  mc  one  day 
after  the  second  Lady  Denison's  death  ;  '  and  everything  that 
I  love  seems  to  come  to  an  evil  end.'  His  daughter  Evelyn 
was  standing  by  his  side  as  he  spoke,  and  he  put  his  band 
tipon  her  head  and  lifted  up  her  face.  I  never  shall  forget  the 
look  he  gave  her.  He  didn't  speak  another  word  ;  but  I  know 
as  well  as  if  I'd  been  able  to  read  his  thoughts,  that  from 
that  time  there  was  always  a  fear  in  his  mind  that  his  eldest 
daughter  would  die.  He  kept  her  with  him  for  one-and-twenty 
years,  and  he  seemed  to  grow  fonder  of  her  every  year  ;  and 
just  when  she  was  dearest  to  him  he  lost  her.  There  are  some 
of  our  folks  wicked  enough  to  say  that  her  death  was  a  judg- 
ment upon  him  for  his  treatment  of  Miss  Marcia." 
"  Did  he  treat  his  younger  daughter  badly,  then  ?  " 
"  Oh,  dear  no.  Sir.  He  only  seemed  to  overlook  her  eomc- 
how,  just  as  he'd  overlooked  her  poor  mother.  He  never  spoke 
unkindly  to  her  ;  but  she  might  be  in  the  room  with  him  for 
an  hour  together  without  his  speak'.ng  to  her  at  all.  I  had  a 
good  deal  to  do  with  the  management  of  the  two  children,  and 
their  nurses  and  governesses  and  masters,  and  such  like,  and  in 
all  the  time  I  can't  remember  any  one  act  of  Sir  Jasper's  that 
you  could  call  unkind.  If  he  was  ordering  anything  parti- 
cular for  Miss  Evelyn,  he  seemed  to  forget  her  sister  ;  but  if  I 
said  to  him, '  And  Miss  Marcia,  Sir  9  '  he  would  answer  directly, 
'  Yes,  of  course  ;  let  Marcia  have  everything  that  is  proper  : 
that  is  understood.'  " 

"  And  did  the  little  girl  feel  her  father's  want  of  affection  ?  " 
"  I  think  she  did.  Sir.  She  was  very  quiet,  but  not  timid, 
like  her  mother ;  rather  proud  and  independent  like  in  her 
ways  ;  fond  of  waiting  upon  herself,  and  not  caring  to  take  a 
favour  from  anybody.  She  was  very  fond  of  her  sister,  and 
would  always  give  way  to  her  in  everything,  and  had  a  kind 
of  protecting  manner  with  her,  as  if  she'd  been  the  elder  sister 
instead  of  Miss  Evelyn.  Poor  Miss  Evelyn  was  a  regular 
spoilt  child  to  the  very  last,  and  it  seemed  sometimes  as  if  she 
couldn't  move  hand  or  foot  without  her  sister's  help.  Marcia 
was  not  more  than  seventeen  when  Miss  Denison  died,  but 
she  was  more  a  woman  than  her  sister  for  all  that ;  and  when 
the  accident  came,  and  Sir  Jasper  was  like  a  madman,  and 
there  was  scarcely  any  one  in  the  house  fit  to  do  anything,  the 
doctors  said  that  if  Miss  Marcia  had  been  a  hospital-nurse  of 
fifty  years  old,  she  could  hardly  have  done  better  than  she 
did.  But  goodness  gracious  me.  Sir,  I  might  keep  you  here 
all  day  talking  like  tliis,  and  I'm  sure  I  beg  your  pardon  for 
running  on  bo  ;  only  when  an  old  woman  begins  to  talk  of  a 
family  that  she's  lived  with  for  nearly  forty  years  of  her  life, 
you  can't  wonder  if  she  finds  plenty  to  say." 
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The  grave  dark  face  of  Sir  Jasper's  tenant  betrayed  no 
weariness.  He  was  intcreeted  in  tiiis  every-day  story  of  a 
elii^lili'd  chiklhood,  and  a  noble  v'omanly  nature  poorly  apprc- 
cialid  by  those  who  should  h'/.'e  held  it  the  dearest  of  all 
earthly  treasures. 

It  seemed  as  if  in  every  corner  of  the  world,  for  ever  and 
for  ever,  quiet  sofferers  were  bearing  their  burdens  meekly  and 
silently.  "Ah,  what  a  sorrowful  universe  it  is!  "  thought  Sir 
Jasper's  tenant ;  "  forgotten  wretches  starving  silently  in  loath- 
some garrets  and  cellars  ;  beautiful  women  stricken  by  sudden 
death  in  splendid  mansions  ;  and  all  the  power  of  wealth  and 
science  too  weak  to  save  them  ;  passionate  love  unable  to 
shelter  the  object  of  its  devotion  ;  and  even  a  child,  an  innocent 
unoffending  child,  born  with  the  stamp  of  a  sorrowful  destiny 
upon  her,  and  called  upon  from  the  cradle  to  bear  her  smali 
part  in  the  universal  drama  of  suffering !  " 

"  I  should  like  very  much  to  see  Miss  Marcia  Denison's 
picture,"  Mr.  Pauncefort  said  presently. 

The  housekeeper  looked  at  him  doubtfully. 

"  It  was  IMiss  Evelyn's  picture  I  spoke  of.  Sir,"  she  replied  ; 
"Miss  Evelyn  was  the  beauty,  nnd  her  portrait  hangs  in  Sii 
Jasper's  study.  It  was  painted  by  a  very  celebrated  artist,  I 
believe,  though  the  name  has  slipped  my  memory." 

"But  there  is  a  portrait  of  Miss  Marcia  somewhere,  I  sup- 
pose? " 

"  Well,  I  don't  know.  Sir !  and  yet,  when  I  come  to  think 
of  it,  there  is  a  portrait  painted  by  j\Iiss  Marcia  herself.  It 
hangs  in  the  room  that  used  to  be  the  young-  ladies'  school- 
room, and  that  was  afterwards  Miss  Marcia'sown  sitting-room. 
She  was  always  very  clever  with  her  pencil,  and  used  to  spend 
the  best  part  of  her  time  iB  drawing,  and  writing,  and  reading. 
Her  8'ster  used  I  o  call  her  a  blue-stocking  ;  for,  you  see,  the  two 
young  ladies  were  so  different,  Miss  Denison  being  all  for  gaiety 
and  pleasure,  and  Miss  Marcia  all  for  study  and  loneliness." 

"  I  should  like  to  see  Miss  Marcia's  picture." 

"  Yes,  Sir,  but  you'll  see  Miss  Denison's  portrait  first,  won't 
you  ?  It's  considered  a  very  fine  painting,  let  alone  being 
such  a  good  likeness." 

Mr.  Pauncefort  assented  ;  and  the  housekeeper  conducted 
him  to  Sir  Jasper's  study,— a  noble  room,  lined  with  books 
from  floor  to  ceiling,  and  fragrant  with  the  odour  of  Russia 
leather  ;  rather  a  severe  looking  apartment  altogether,  with 
two  white-marble  busts  on  massive  black-marble  pedestals 
keeping  guard  over  the  door,  and  a  bronze  Neptune  sitting 
grim  and  stern  above  a  group  of  fierce  sea-horses  on  the  top  of 
the  solemn  faced  clock,  which  formed  the  sole  ornament  on  the 
broad  marble  chimney-piece. 
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Above  this  bronzed  Neptune  hung  the  only  picture  in  the 
room — a  portrait,  in  kit-cat  size,  of  a  very  beautiful  young 
woman,  with  a  perfect  profile  and  large  dark  eyes,  but  with 
Bomething  of  the  gorgeous  colouring  and  classic  regularity  of 
feature  which  have  become  vulgarised  by  a  hundred  diflEerent 
examples  of  the  same  young  woman  ;  now  caressing  a  dove, 
and  labelled  Amanda  ;  now  smirking  above  a  sleeping  baby, 
and  entitled  Maternal  Affection  ;  anon  simpering  under  the 
shadow  of  oriental  head-gear,  and  dubbed  Zuleika  ;  but  always 
equally  adorned  with  all  the  splendour  of  dark  eyes,  glowing 
cheeks,  pouting  lips,  and  a  straight  nose. 

Evelyn  Denison's  portrait  was  the  picture  of  a  beautiful 
woman,  but  not  an  exceptional  woman.  Beatrice  Cenci  looks 
at  us  out  of  a  square  of  painted  canvas  across  half  a  dozen  cen- 
turies, and  we  believe  in  her  and  pity  her,  and  her  rare  beauty 
makes  an  image  in  our  minds  that  never  melts  or  mingles  with 
any  other  image  ;  but  there  are  pictures  of  lovelier  women  than 
Beatrice,  which  fade  away  from  our  memories  five  minutes 
after  we  turn  from  the  wall  on  which  they  hang. 

"  Miss  Denison  must  have  been  a  very  beautiful  girl,"  said 
George  Pauncef ort ;  "  but  I  fancy  she  was  one  of  those 
people  who  are  born  to  have  love  wasted  on  them  by  higher 
natures  than  their  own.  I  should  like  to  see  Miss  Marcia's 
portrait." 

This  was  the  third  time  Mr.  Pauncefort  had  expressed  tho 
same  desire.  He  was  interested  in  the  story  of  the  daughter 
who  had  not  been  loved.  Perhaps  the  dull  monotony  of  his 
own  life  rendered  him  peculiarly  liable  to  feel  such  an  interest. 
Those  who  try  to  reverse  the  natural  order  of  things  must  be 
content  to  pay  some  penalty  for  their  presumption.  If  Canute 
had  been  in  earnest  when  he  asked  the  tides  of  ocean  to  retire 
from  that  Southampton  shore,  and  the  waves  had  obeyed  him, 
they  would  mo?*,  likely  have  recoiled  only  to  return  with  a 
mightier  rush  'i  id  drown  him.  The  hermit  who  withdraws  his 
Bympathy  frc  his  fellow-men  very  frequently  ends  by  de- 
voting himselt  to  the  study  of  spiders  and  caterpillars.  Mr. 
Pauncefort,  who  had  for  eight  months  studiously  avoided  all 
communication  with  his  neighbours,  found  himself  all  at  once 
wasting  a  midsummer  day  in  listening  to  the  rambling  talk  of 
an  old  woman. 

He  was  not  to  see  Marcia  Denison's  portrait  yet  awhile. 
Mrs.  Browning  insisted  upon  taking  him  through  the  blue 
drawing-room,  and  the  amber  drawing-room, the  billiard-room 
and  my  lady's  boudoir,  still  called  by  my  lady's  name,  though 
the  Baronet  had  been  nearly  twenty  years  a  widower  ;  and  it 
was  some  time  before  she  brought  him  to  a  room  on  the  upper 
story,  a  large  sunny  room  opening  out  of  a  wide  gallery,  and 
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simply  furnished  with  maple-wood  chairs  and  t^ables,  and 
chintz  hanfjiiip^s. 

This  was  Miss  Marcia's  room.  It  looked  like  the  dpartiiiont 
of  a  woman  of  thirty,  rather  than  a  girl  of  seventeen.  Two 
capacious  hook-cases  were  filled  with  books  of  no  common  or 
frivolous  character.  There  were  an  easel  and  a  pile  of  folio 
volumes  in  one  corner  of  the  room,  and  a  little  old-fashioned 
rosewood  piano  in  another.  The  walls  on  three  sides  of  the 
room  were  hung  with  maps,  which  had  formed  a  part  of  the 
school-room  furniture  ;  but  the  wall  above  the  mantelpiece  was 
adorned  by  a  great  many  water-coloured  sketches,  all  evidcntljr 
the  work  of  the  same  hand. 

The  hand  was  not  perhaps  that  of  a  genius  ;  but  it  was  that 
■)f  a  person  gifted  with  a  strong  natural  talent,  which  had 
been  very  fairly  cultivated.  There  were  vigour  and  grace  in 
the  drawing  of  the  sketches  ;  and,  if  the  colouring  was  a  little 
tame  and  cold,  a  shade  conventional,  it  was  at  least  free  from 
the  glaring  hideousness  which  pervades  the  work  of  some  ama- 
teur artists  who  aspire  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  Etty. 

The  sketches  were  chiefly  portraits.  There  was  the  picture 
of  a  man  of  about  five-and-forty,  with  an  aquiline  nose  and 
dark  hair,  just  a  little  sprinkled  with  grey,  whom  Mr.  Paunce- 
Eort  set  down  as  Sir  Jasper  Denison.  There  were  several  sketches 
of  the  Baronet's  elder  daughter  :  now  a  three-quarter  face, 
radiant  and  smiling,  crowned  with  a  wreath  of  flowers  ;  now  a 
profile  with  the  large  dark  e3'e  glancing  coquettishly  upwards 
from  under  the  shadow  of  an  elegant  bonnet ;  now  a  full  face 
beaming  under  a  broad  Spanish  riding-hat  and  a  plume  of 
cock's-feathers.  No  one  looking  at  these  girlish  pictures  could 
well  fail  10  understand  that  Marcia  Denison  had  been  very 
fond  of  her  sister.  It  seemed  as  if  she  had  never  lost  any 
opportunity  of  glorifying  the  dead  girl's  beauty  ;  and  every 
one  of  the  sketches  bore  in  its  careful  manipulation  and  finished 
colouring  the  evidence  that  the  work  had  been  a  labour  of  love. 

There  was  one  profile  very  differently  handled  :  the  merest 
sketch,  with  only  a  little  colour  to  light  it  up  here  and  there  ; 
but,  like  most  careless  sketches,  instinct  with  a  life  and 
vigour  which  had  been  lost  in  the  more  finished  pictures.  This 
little  sketch  was  Marcia  Denison's  portrait,  drawn  by  her  own 
hand.  George  Pauncefort  looked  at  the  simple  little  picture 
with  a  pensive  interest.  It  was  not  the  portrait  of  a  beautiful 
girl ;  but  Sir  Jasper  Denison's  younger  daughter  possessed 
that  which  was  wanting  in  the  face  of  her  handsome  sister — a 
special  character,  by  which  it  might  be  distinguished  from  the 
faces  of  all  other  women.  It  was  a  pale  face^  with  a  delicate 
little  aquiline  nose  ;  a  small  but  rather  prominent  chin  ;  a 
broad  forehead,  with  the  hair  arowiug  rather  low  upon  it ;  and 
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dark  grey  eyes.  The  hair  was  a  warm  brown,  rippling  at  tha 
temple,  and  pushed  away  from  the  small  car.  The  outline  of 
the  cheek  was  very  perfect,  but  its  colouring  cold  and  pale. 
One  of  the  greatest  charms  of  the  sketch  was  the  bend  of  tha 
long  slender  throat,  like  the  drooping  curve  of  a  wild  hyacinth. 
In  the  attitude  of  the  small  head,  and  the  expression  of  tho 
thin  lower  lip,  there  lurked  a  quiet  melancholy,  which  would 
have  revealed  itself  to  Mr.  Pauncefort  even  if  he  had  not 
known  so  much  of  Marcia  Denison's  history. 

"  I  like  her  face  better  than  her  sister's,"  he  said,  as  he 
turned  away  from  the  chimney-piece. 

"Dear  me,  Sii,"  cried  Mrs.  Browning;  "you're  the  first 
person  I  ever  heard  say  such  a  thing.  We  none  of  us  ever 
thought  Miss  Marcia  a  beauty." 

Mr.  Pauncefort  smiled 

"  I  didn't  say  I  thought  her  a  beauty,"  he  said  ;  "  I  only 
said  I  like  her  face.  One  doesn't  always  like  the  beautiful  faces 
best.  Miss  Denison  is  the  sort  of  woman  a  man  marries  on  the 
same  principle  as  that  on  which  he  buys  a  pair  of  carriage- 
horses,  or  the  lease  of  a  big  house  in  Tyburnia — simply  be- 
cause the  wife,  or  the  horseflesh,  or  the  house,  may  be  the  very 
best  and  most  splendid  of  its  kind.  Miss  Marcia  Denison  is  a 
woman  who  may  go  down  to  her  grave  unwooed  and  unwedded, 
or  she  may  meet  the  one  man  on  all  the  earth  destined  to  love 
her  to  distraction.  You  may  take  my  word  for  it,  Mrs.  Brown- 
ing, if  any  man  ever  does  fall  in  love  with  that  girl,  her  infiu 
ence  will  hold  him  to  the  last  hour  of  his  life." 

Mr.  Pauncefort  laughed  at  his  own  earnestness  as  he  finished 
this  speech. 

"  I  did  not  think  it  was  in  me  to  be  so  much  interested  in 
anything  as  I  have  been  in  your  family  history,"  he  said  ;  "  I 
really  have  to  thank  you  for  a  very  pleasant  morning." 

The  housekeeper  curtsied  and  simpered  : 

"  I'm  sure  I'm  very  glad  you've  been  amused.  Sir ;  and  I 
hope  we  shall  see  you  often  at  the  Abbey  when  tlie  family 
comes  home,"  she  said,  glancing  rather  doubtfully  at  Mr. 
Pauncefort's  shabby  sliooting-jacket,  and  wondering  whether 
he  possessed  a  dress-coat  in  which  to  appear  before  the  mag- 
nates of  the  land. 

"  Oh !  the  family  is  coming  home,  then  ? "  said  George 
Pauncefort,  evidently  surprised. 

"Well,  Sir,  Sir  Jasper  did  say  in  his  last  letter  that  he  should 
be  back  at  the  Abbey  before  Christmas  ;  but  he  said  the  same 
thing  the  year  before  last,  and  he  didn't  come.  He  spent  last 
winter  and  the  spring  in  Rome  ;  and  now  he's  in  Germany  drink- 
ing the  waters  some  where  ;  but  there,  I  always  forget  tho 
name?  of  these  foreign  places." 
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"  And  he  is  likely  to  return  before  Christmas?" 
"Well,  you  see,  he  says  so,  Sir,  in  his  last  letter." 

Sir  Jasper's  tenant  was  very  thoughtful  as  he  walked  slowly 
homeward  across  the  sunlit  greensward  of  the  park,  and 
through  the  dusky  gloom  of  the  thick  woods.  He  had  loitered 
for  nearly  three  hours  in  the  rooms  and  corridors  of  the  Abbey, 
looking  at  the  pictures  and  listening  to  the  housekeeper's 
rambling  talk. 

"Humph!"  he  muttered;  "if  these  people  come  back,  I 
must  find  another  hiding-place.  I  don't  want  to  be  patronised 
by  Sir  Jasper  Denison,  or  stared  at  by  Miss  Marcia's  young- 
lady  visitors.  She  would  neither  stare  at  me,  nor  pry  into  my 
business.  She  is  a  self-contained  young  lady,  who  asks  sympathy 
from  no  one,  and  will  sjTupathise  with  very  few.  Between 
the  story  of  her  life  and  the  little  sketch  of  her  profile  I  fancy 
I  can  make  out  a  pi-etty  clear  idea  of  that  young  lady's 
character." 

The  daily  papers  were  lying  on  a  table  when  he  entered  his 
sitting-room  at  the  Hermitage.  He  had  been  fifteen  years  a 
wanderer  in  the  wildest  and  loneliest  regions  of  this  earth  ;  but 
in  all  those  years  he  had  never  lost  the  Englishman's  imperish- 
able love  of  his  daily  newspaper.  Even  to-day,  when  his  mind 
was  occupied  by  forebodings  of  possible  annoyance  from  the 
return  of  his  landlord's  family,  he  took  up  one  of  the  papers 
with  a  greater  show  of  eagerness  than  he  was  wont  to  exhibit. 

The  first  paper  which  his  hand  fell  upon  was  the  Supple- 
ment of  the  Times.  His  eyes  ran  along  the  list  of  births, 
marriages,  and  deaths,  as  if,  hermit  though  he  was,  some  slight 
interest  in  the  affairs  of  his  fellow-men  still  lingered  in  his 
breast.  At  the  sight  of  a  name  among  the  record  of  deaths,  a 
dark  change  came  over  his  face,  and  a  sudden  shivering  shook 
him  from  head  to  heel. 

"  On  the  4th  inst.,  at  Naples,  Leonora  Fane,  relict  of  the 
late  Major  Weldon  Paget  Fane,  H.  E.  I.  C.  S.,  aged  41." 

George  Pauncefort  crushed  the  newspaper  in  his  strong 
hand,  as  if  in  that  iron  grasp  he  would  fain  have  crushed  out 
the  record  on  the  printed  sheet.  "It  it  had  been  the  other, 
he  cned — "  ?/  it  had  been  the  other!  Oh,  my  God,  will  ilia 
kicked  wiah  uevcr  be  granted?  " 
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CHAPTER  III. 

WAS      HE      WISE? 

i^a  summer  waned  slowly,  very  slowly  for  that  quia 
dweller  in  Scarsdale  Hermitage,  whose  monotonous  days  were 
unbroken  by  any  event,  almost  unvaried  by  so  much  as  a  com- 
munication  from  the  outer  world. 

Those  who  took  care  to  keep  themselves  well   acquainttd 
with  George  Pauncefort's  habits  were  aware  that  he  received 
scarcely  any  letters.     The  man  who  carried  letters  and  papers 
to  the  big  house  rarely  went  out  of  his  way  to  penetrate  the 
thickets  amongst  which  Mr.  Pauncefort's  retreat  lay  hidden. 
The  newspapers  were  duly  sent  from  Roxborough  station  every 
afternoon,  and  by  their  means  alone  was  Sir  Jasper's  tenant 
made  acquainted  with  the  great    political    tempests  and  the 
small  social  ripples  on  the  tide  of  human  life.     He  was  not  a 
talking  man.     His  serrant  had  travelled  with  him  for  fifteen 
years,  sleeping  in  the  same  tent  with  him  in  the  desert,  rest- 
ing with  him  by  lonely  wells  under  the  shadow  of  African 
mountains,  sharing  dangers  from  man  and  beast ;  and  yet  there 
was  little  confidence  or  familiarity  between  the  master  and 
man.     The  servant  kept  his  place  as  well  as  if  he  and  hisem- 
ployer  had  never  quitted  Bclgravia.    He  was  a  model  retainer, 
a  Protean  domestic,  entirely  free  from  the  pretentious  clever- 
ness, the  bustling  activity,  common  to  your  Jack  of  all  trades. 
He  could  cook  a  dinner,  or  groom    a    horse,  or    lay-out  the 
paraphernalia  of  his  master's  toilet,  with  equal  despatch  and 
completeness  :  but  his  service  at  the  Hermitage  was  a  very  easy 
one,  for  Mr.  Pauncefort's  habits  were  almost  as  simple  as  those 
of  an  anchorite,  and  he  had  an  absolute  aversion  to  anything 
in  the  way  of  obsequious  attention.     Indeed,  to  sit  late  into 
the  solemn  quiet  of  the  chill  hours  that  follow  midnight,  read-- 
ing  in  heavy  brown-backed  folios  or  quaint  black  letter  vol- 
umes ;  to  smoke  bowl  after  bowl  of  Turkish  tobacco  in  the 
black-muzzled    meerschaum, — seemed    Mr.  Pauncefort's  only 
idea  of  domestic  enjoyment.     His  days  he  spent  in  rambling 
far  and  wide  about \he  fair  pastoral  country,  utterly  reckless 
of,  and  indifferent  to,  the  changes  in  the  weather,  seeking  out 
hidden-nooks  and  world-forgotten  villages,  dotted  on  broad 
maaoes  of  common  land,  or  lying  deep  under  a  cluster  of  tower- 
ing hills.  Sometimes,  after  wandering  very  far  afield,  he  would 
take  a  night's  shelter  in  some  remote  village  inn,  little  better 
khan  a  beershop  as  to  its  capacity  for  accommodatine:  travellers. 
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Unlike  most  reserved  men,  George  Paunoefort  Avas  able  t^ 
make  himselt'  at  home  anywhere,  and  would  smoke  his  black- 
muzzled  companion  in  a  chimney-corner,  amidst  a  little  cluster 
of  village  bumpkins,  with  as  much  apparent  satisfaction  as  in 
the  solitude  of  his  own  chamber.  Perhaps  he  was  rather  self- 
contained  than  reserved  in  disposition.  He  was  entirely  inde- 
pendent of  liis  fellow-men — or  as  entirely  so  as  any  human 
creature  can  be  :  but  he  in  no  way  resembled  the  conventional 
misanthrope  ;  and  if  circumstances  called  upon  him  to  do  so,  he 
could  let  himself  down  to  the  level  of  the  commonest  and  most 
ignorant  of  his  kind  without  any  awkward  creaking  of  his 
intellectual  machinery  by  which  the  letting-down  process  might 
be  betrayed.  He  never  attempted  to  patroniet-  ;  he  never  made 
the  faintest  effort  to  assert  his  superiority  ;  he  wore  a  thread- 
bare shooting-coat,  and  riding-boots  that  were  rusty  with  long 
wear  ;  but  he  never  yet  had  found  the  rustic  boor  so  slow  of 
perception  as  to  fail  to  recognise  his  position  as  a  gentleman. 

I  have  said  that  George  Pauncefort  carried  upon  him,  so 
deeply  branded  as  to  be  visible  even  to  the  most  ignorant  eyes, 
the  stamp  of  some  great  sorrow  ;  a  sorrow  of  the  remote  past, 
it  seemed  to  be  ;  a  sorrow  that  had  been  conquered  and  lived 
down,  leaving  the  conqueror  enfeebled  by  the  anguish  of  the 
struggle,  scarred  by  the  bitter  blows  dealt  against  him  in  the 
loq£  tight,  but  not  utterly  shattered.  Time  had  passed,  and 
he  had  buried  his  great  trouble,  and  had  trampled  on  its  grave  ; 
but  the  ghosts  of  such  bitter  agonies  will  haunt  us  long  after 
the  woe  itself  is  past  and  dead  ;  and  the  man  calling  himself 
George  Pauncefort  had  his  phantom.  In  dreams,  in  the  dread 
wakeful  hours  of  the  quiet  night,  the  spectre  arose  before  him, 
the  old  pangs  rent  liim,  the  cicatrised  wounds  opened  again  to 
pour  forth  new  torrents  of  blood — that  impalpable  heart's 
blood  which  we  shed  in  such  an  agony. 

Do  you  remember  that  story — a  madman's  story,  as  I 
think — of  a  man  who  murdered  his  enemy,  and  ever  after,  so 
long  as  he  lived,  on  the  anniversary  of  that  hideous  day,  found 
the  corpse  of  his  victim,  and  had  to  get  rid  of  it  ?  Once  he 
found  the  loathsome  thing  lying  in  his  berth  at  sea,  and  waa 
fain  to  summon  up  unnatural  strength,  and  hurl  it  into  the 
ocean  ;  on  another  anniversary  he  came  upon  it  in  the  desert, 
and  buried  it  deep  beneath  the  burning  sands.  But,  let  him 
bury  it  or  hide  it  wheresoever  or  howsoever  he  would,  when 
the  dreaded  day  came  round,  the  thing  was  there,  and  hia 
work  had  to  be  done  again.  Does  not  this  story  seem  some- 
thing like  an  allegory  ?  Surely  there  are  some  amongst  ua 
who  have  slain  a  sorrow  and  buried  it, — not  onoe,  but  many 
times, — only  to  find  the  dreadful  thing  lying  in  wait  for  us  in 
the  quiet  of  our  chambers  ? 
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But  it  18  possible  to  smile  and  talk  pleasantly  enough  with 
our  fellow-men  despite  some  lurking  dread  of  that  possible 
corpse  lying  up  stairs,  and  not  polite  enough  to  confine  its 
horrible  intrusions  to  any  given  day  in  the  year.  The  broken 
hearted  people  manage  somehow  to  hold  their  own  in  the 
world.  All  through  tbo  bright  autumn  weather  Mr.  Paunce- 
fort  found  life  as  agreeable  as  life  can  well  be  to  a  man  who 
has  neither  wife  nor  child,  father  nor  mother,  nor  even  the 
"  bosom  friend,  dearer  than  all."  Whatever  pleasure  can  be 
derived  from  the  solitary  contemplation  of  English  landscape, 
amidst  the  copses  and  valleys,  the  hills  and  streamlets,  of  one 
of  the  fairest  of  English  shires,  was  his.  Whatever  delight  a 
man  can  derive  f;om  his  favourite  authors  and  his  favourite 
toba»co  was  also  his.  The  days  were  rather  monotonous,  per- 
haps ;  very  slow  in  their  progress,  very  brief  to  look  back 
upon,  for  they  melted  imperceptibly  one  into  another,  like  the 
hours  that  pass  in  a  dreamless  slumber,  leaving  no  mark  be- 
hind them.  It  was  only  when  he  saw  the  fern  redden  under 
the  sombre  shadow  of  the  spreading  oaks  that  he  could  well 
oring  himself  to  believe  he  had  been  for  twelve  months  a 
dweller  in  the  Hermitage. 

Yes,  October  had  come  again,  and  the  first  year  of  George 
Pauncefort's  tenancy  had  expired  ;  a  very  quiet  and  peaceful 
year,  leaving  oo  more  interesting  record  behind  it  than  the 
bill  of  the  West-end  tobacconiat,  who  supplied  Sir  Jasper's 
tenaat  with  mild  Turkish.  October  had  come  again  ;  and  early 
in  tho  month  George  Pauncefort  found  himself  once  more  on 
the  long  terrace  in  front  of  Scarsdale  Abbey. 

An  insignificant  accident  had  led  him  thither  in  the  bright 
midsummer  sunshine  ;  an  insignificant  accident  brought  him 
there  now  in  the  still  October  afternoon.  One  of  the  clumsy 
old  chinineyfl  at  the  Hermitage  had  given  signs  of  imminent 
decay,  and  Mr.  Pauncefort  came  to  make  some  common  in- 
quiry of  Sir  Jasper's  housekeeper  respecting  the  proper  people 
to  set  about  the  necessary  repairs.  He  had  been  away  on  one 
of  his  rustic  expeditions  for  the  last  two  days  and  nights,  and 
had  returned  to  find  the  thatched  roof  of  the  Hermitage  in 
jeopardy,  and  the  deaf  old  wniiuin  tormented  by  vague  fears 
as  to  the  chances  of  being  buried  alive  at  any  moment  under 
the  ruins  of  a  falling  habitation. 

It  was  only  in  search  of  a  bricklayer  that  Sir  Jasper'a 
tenant  came  to  the  Abbey  in  the  low  yellow  light  of  an 
autumn  sunset  ;  only  in  search  of  a  bricklayer,  and  he  found 
• — what?  The  opening  chapter  of  life's  romance  is  generally 
very  commonplace.  Even  on  the  stage,  where  the  beautiful 
and  the  ideal  are  supposed  to  be  paramount  over  stern  reality, 
the  graudcbt  tragedies  arc  apt  to  begin  wiUi  the  conventional 
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greetings  of  two  gentlemen  meeting  in  a  street,  or  the  vulgar 
talk  of  a  first  and  second  citizen. 

George  Panncefort  was  in  rather  a  dreamy  mood  this  after- 
noon, lie  had  exhausted  a  good  deal  of  physical  energy  during 
his  rambles  of  the  last  eight-and-forty  hours,  and  a  pleasant 
languour  had  succeeded  the  active  frame  of  mind  tliat  is  gene- 
rally engendered  by  mountain-air  and  pedestrianism.  It  was 
fdeasant  to  him  in  this  dreamy  state  of  feeling  to  linger  a 
ittle  on  the  terrace,  watching  the  red  sunlight  fade  behind 
the  western  woods  ;  and  he  lingered.  The  best  pleasures  of 
his  life  were  only  such  pleasures  as  these — a  dreamy  sense  of 
rapture  in  the  still  beauty  of  a  twilit  landscape,  a  gentle  hap- 
piness in  the  contemplation  of  a  glorious  sunset.  He  lounged 
with  his  arms  folded  on  the  broad  stone  balustrade,  watching 
the  fading  liglit,  and  quite  unaware  that  there  was  anything 
but  a  long  row  of  blank  windows  behind  him,  when  the  creak- 
ing of  a  hinge  roused  him  from  that  most  delicious  state  of 
mind  popularly  known  as  "thinking  of  nothing."  He  turned 
quickly,  and  found  himself  face-to-face  with  a  lady  who  was 
standing  on  the  threshold  of  an  open  French  wiiulow.  One 
glance  at  the  pale  face  upon  which  the  low  light  was  shining 
was  quite  enough  to  reveal  the  lady's  identity.  The  little 
aquiline  nose,  the  broad  forehead,  the  rippling  brown  hair 
pushed  away  behind  a  delicate  rosy-tinted  ear,  were  very  fami- 
liar to  him,  though  lie  liad  only  seen  them  once  in  a  schoolgirl's 
careless  sketch  of  her  own  profile.  Marcia  Denison  had  one 
of  the  faces  that  are  always  remembered  by  those  who  look 
upon  them — not  for  their  beauty,  but  because  of  their  individu- 
ality. Amongst  all  the  faces  in  a  crowded  ball-room.  Sir 
Jasper's  tenant  would  have  been  able  to  select  the  face  of  the 
girl  whose  sorrowful  story  had  beguiled  him  in  the  idle  hours 
of  a  summer's  day. 

She  was  a  woman  now,  with  a  well-bred  woman's  perfect 
self-possession  ;  and  her  look  and  attitude,  as  she  stood  with 
her  hand  on  the  fastening  of  the  open  window,  were  sufii- 
cient  to  tell  I\Ir.  Panncefort  that  she  had  opened  it  on  purposu 
to  speak  to  him.     He  took  off  his  hat  as  he  approached  her. 

"  Miss  Denison,  I  believe,"  he  said  ;  and  then,  as  the 
graceful  head  was  slightly  bowed  in  assent,  he  added,  "  I  really 
have  to  apologise  for  giving  myself  up  to  the  contemplation  of 
nature  from  a  stand-point  exactly  in  front  of  your  window  ; 
*ut  I  had  no  idea  that  the  family  had  returned.  I  came  to 
«iake  some  inquiries  of  Sir  Jasper's  housekeeper." 

"Papa  has  heard  of  the  fallen  chimney,  and  will  be  very 
glad  to  talk  to  you  about  it,  if  you  will  be  good  enough  to 
tome  into  his  room.  He  is  an  invalid,  and  cauuot  venture  Ofit 
ia  this  autumn  weather  " 
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Mr.  Pauncefort  passed  through  the  window  at  which  Miss 
Denison  had  been  standing,  and  found  himself  in  Sir  Jasper's 
Btudy.  The  bronze  Neptune  was  looming  darkly  upon  a  grey- 
haired  weary-looking  man,  who  reclined  in  a  low  easy-chair, 
with  his  head  lying  back  upon  the  cushions,  and  his  worn  but 
handsome  features  lighted  up  by  the  glow  of  a  great  coal-fire, 
upon  the  top  of  which  burned  a  huge  log  of  wood.  The  room 
was  oppressively  warm  ;  but  Sir  Jasper  gave  a  peevish  little 
ehiver  as  he  turned  his  head  towards  the  open  window  by 
which  his  tenant  had  entered  the  room. 

"  My  dear  Marcia,  how  much  longer  are  you  going  to  keep 
that  window  open  ?  —  I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  Pauncefort. 
Very  happy  to  see  you,  and  make  your  acquaintance  ;  but 
eorry  to  do  so  under  the  disadvantage  of  an  east-wind.  Pray 
sit  down.  You  don't  care  to  come  nearer  the  fire  ?  Ah,  I 
thought  as  much.  You  are  a  hardy  pedestrian,  I  hear  ;  a 
traveller,  with  all  manner  of  terrific  advantages  to  boast  of. 
You  please  yourselves,  you  others  !  For  my  own  part,  I  never 
outstep  the  limits  of  civilisation.  Civilisation  has  been  three 
or  four  thousand  years  coming  to  me  ;  and  I  really  don't  see 
the  justification  for  running  away  from  it. — Marcia,  more 
coals." 

Miss  Denison  laid  her  hand  upon  the  bell.  She  was  stand- 
ing at  the  corner  of  the  mantelpiece,  with  her  elbow  resting 
on  the  broad  slab  of  marble  ;  and  in  the  dim  glimmer  of  the 
firelight  the  tall  slim  figure,  so  statuesque  in  its  perfect  repose, 
looked  almost  like  the  image  of  a  mediaeval  saint  keeping 
guard  over  a  tomb.  Sitting  on  the  further  side  of  the  room, 
and  at  some  distance  from  her,  George  Pauncefort  had  ample 
time  to  contemplate  Marcia  Denison  ;  while  the  chilly  Baronet 
discussed  the  condition  of  his  tenant's  retreat,  and  debated 
the  advisability  of  calling  in  an  architect  to  survey  the  premises. 

"  The  place  has  been  lapsing  into  decay  for  the  last  fifty 
years,"  said  Sir  Jasper.  "There  has  been  piecing  and  patching 
going  on,  more  or  less,  ever  since  I  can  remember.  The 
country  people  rejoice  in  the  falling  of  a  chimney  or  the 
crumbling  of  a  wall  ;  and  put  down  all  dilapidations  to  the 
account  of  a  certain  gentleman,  in  a  silken  jerkin  and  golden 
lovelocks,  slaughtered  in  a  duel  under  that  ivy-mantled  roof 
Do  you  ever  see  any  ghosts  at  the  Hermitage,  Mr,  Paunce 
fort  ?  " 

"A  good  many  ;  but  not  the  ghost  of  the  fair-haired 
cavalier." 

"  Ah,  you  brought  your  phantoms  with  you,  I  suppose. 
Well,  my  dear  Sir,  we  must  do  our  best  to  make  the  place 
comfortable  with  a  little  more  patching  and  piecing  ;  in  the 
mcaulime,  if  there  is  the  slightest  apprehension  of   danger, 
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1  beg  that  yon  will  take  up  your  quarters  in  this  house  until 
the  bricklayers  have  set  things  right.  I  shouldn't  mind 
Bpending  a  little  money  upon  the  decent  restoration  of  the  old 
place  ;  its  traditions  are  worth  something  ;  and  there  are  dark 
stains  on  the  flooring  of  the  lower  room,  which  stand  very 
well  for  blood.  I  shouldn't  mind  spending  money,  if  I  thought 
you  would  care  to  retain  your  present  abode  for  any  length  of 
time.  A  respectable  tenant — a  single  gentleman  of  quiet  habits 
— is  always  the  highest  desire  of  a  landlord's  heart.  Seriously, 
then,  Mr.  Paunccfort,  how  long  do  you  purpose  inhabiting  the 
Hermitage  ?  " 

"  To  tell  the  truth.  Sir  Jasper,  the  question  is  rather  per- 
plexing to  me.     I  have  been  thinking  of " 

He  stopped  abruptly,  with  liis  dark  eyes  bent  on  the  ground. 
For  fifteen  years  before  this  autumn  evening,  he  had  not  once 
been  a  guest  in  a  decent  English  home.  The  atmosphere  o/ 
Sir  Jasper's  study  was  new  to  him  ;  the  quiet  presence  of  a 
well-bred  woman  stirred  him  with  a  faint  thrill  of  pleasure, 
engendered  out  of  the  very  novelty  of  the  sensation.  For  fif- 
teen years  he  had  been  a  wanderer  in  the  wildest  and  loneliest 
regions  of  the  earth  ;  and  the  glimmer  of  firelight  in  a  hand- 
some chamber,  the  rustle  of  a  woman's  silken  gown,  the  fitful 
shimmer  of  diamonds  on  a  slim  white  hand,  were  almost  as 
strange  to  him  as  they  might  have  been  to  the  rudest  peasant-lad 
weedingturnip-fieldsfor sixpence  a  dayuponSir  Jasper'sestate. 

"You  were  thinking  of  leaving  us,"  said  the  Baronet, 
taking  up  George  Pauncefort's  unfinished  sentence.  "  I'm 
not  surprised  to  hear  it.  The  Hermitage  is  an  unlucky  place  ; 
and  I  don't  suppose  any  respectable  tenant  will  endure  a  long 
lease  of  its  gloom  and  ruin.  I'm  sorry  to  think  we  are  likely 
to  lose  you  ;  for  I  had  looked  forward  to  some  social  winter 
evenings,  in  which  you  might  have  indulged  us  now  and  then 
with  a  graphic  sketch  of  African  adventure.  I  should  really 
have  enjoyed  a  little  vicarious  peril  and  privation.  What  can 
be  more  delicious  than  to  exist  for  three  days  and  nights  with- 
out food  or  water  ? — to  feel  the  ponderous  paw  of  a  lion  on 
your  chest,  and  his  hot  breath  on  your  face,  while  a  dull 
numbness  stagnates  your  blood,  and  holds  you  as  powerless  as 
Bome  heavy  sleeper  under  the  thrall  of  a  nightmare  ? — to  spend 
half-a-dozen  hours,  holding  on  for  dear  life,  at  the  top  of  a 

E aim-tree,  with  a  tropical  sun  blazing  above  your  uncovered 
ead,  and  a  hungry  tiger  prowling  below  your  dangling  heels? 
—in  short,  to  have  all  the  sensations  of  danger  whose  actual 
risk  and  anguish  have  been  endured  by  other  people  ?  To  b* 
frank  with  you,  Mr.  Paunccfort,  I  have  a  fancy  that  there 
ought  to  be  some  sympathy  between  you  and  me.  I  have 
turned  uoy  back  upeu  the  world  for  the  last  few  years  cf  n-y 
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Kfe,  and  have  lived  as  much  apart  from  my  race  as  a  man  can 
ive  who  is  too  much  a  Sybarite  to  dispense  with  the  comforta 
jf  civilisation,  and  too  much  an  invalid  to  exist  without  medical 
icience.  I  think  there  must  be  a  little  of  the  misanthrope  in 
J-our  nature,  or  you  would  scarcely  have  held  out  for  a  twelvo  ■ 
month  against  the  dreariness  of  Scarsdale  v/ood.  However, 
you  can  hold  out  no  longer,  and  you  are  about  to  leave  us.  I 
ought  to  have  anticipated  as  much." 

Miss  Denison  had  seated  herself  in  a  low  chair  opposite  her 
father.  A  little  table  stood  near  her,  with  a  heap  of  new  bookb 
and  magazines  ;  and  she  was  cutting  open  the  leaves  of  a 
periodical  with  a  paper-knife,  whose  jewelled  handle  glimmered 
fitfully  in  the  firelight.  Sir  Jasper's  tenant  found  himself 
absently  following  the  motions  of  the  white  hand  and  the  glit- 
tering knife.  It  was  so  very  long  since  he  had  seen  an  elegant 
woman  sitting  at  a  comfortable  fireside,  while  the  autumn  wind 
was  moaning  dismally  in  the  outer  gloom  beyond  the  curtained 
windows,  like  some  banished  wretch  exiled  for  ever  from  the 
sacred  shelter  of  home.  He  looked  at  the  quiet  figure,  whose 
harmonious  lines  melted  one  into  another  and  blended  imper- 
ceptibly with  the  warm  shadows  of  the  background,  almost  aa 
he  might  liave  looked  at  a  picture.  He  looked  at  the  quiet 
figure,  and  remembered  the  story  of  Marcia  Dcnisou's  child- 
hood. The  neglected  girl  had  grown  into  an  elegant  woman, 
with  a  certain  calm  beauty  of  her  own, — a  beauty  of  form 
rather  than  colour  or  expression.  There  are  plants  which  will 
flourish  without  sunshine  ;  but  they  are  generally  pale  fragile 
blossoms  at  the  best.  Marcia  Denison  had  grown  to  woman- 
hood without  the  warm  light  of  love  ;  and  George  Pauncefort 
was  beguiled  by  the  fancy  that  a  stranger  might  have  read 
something  of  her  story  from  her  face  and  manner.  The  perfect 
self-possession,  the  graceful  repose,  seemed  to  be  the  natural 
attributes  of  a  woman  from  whose  life  all  passionate  emotiona 
had  been  banished.  No  fierce  throbs  of  jealousy  had  ever  rent 
her  bosom  ;  the  hopes  and  fears,  the  painful  uncertainties,  the 
agonising  doubts,  which  wait  upon  the  happiest  of  earth's 
aSections,  had  never  shaken  her  nature  from  its  placid  repose. 
An  elegant  woman,  a  lady  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word, 
Marcia  Denison  looked  calmly  out  upon  a  world  which  liad 
given  her  little  joy,  and  could  scarcely  bring  her  any  very 
terrible  sorrow. 

Mr.  Pauncefort  hesitated  a  little  before  ho  answered  Sir 
Jasper's  very  friendly  speech.  The  paper-knife  traveller! 
steadily  on  :  the  white  hand  appeared  and  disappeared  as  tha 
light  of  the  burning  log  leapt  up  into  sudden  life,  or  died  awa'^r 
into  darkness ;  fitful  and  shadowy  as  those  spirit-hands  Cc! 
which  wo  hear  so  much  nowadays. 
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"I  certainly  have  been  tlnnkin;:;^  of  leaving  tliis  part  of  the 
country,"  George  Pauncefort  said  at  last ;  "  but  I  really  have 
neither  decided  upon  when  1  sliould  go,  nor  where  I  should  go. 
I  have  been  so  long  a  traveller,  that  English  life  is  apt  to  seem 
a  little  tame  and  flat.  As  for  the  dreariness  of  my  preseni 
quarters,  tliat  has  never  been  disagreeable  to  me.  I  am  fondci 
of  a  book  and  a  pipe,  or  an  early  ramble  on  a  great  waste  of 
common-land,  than  of  all  the  gaieties  of  the  universe.  There 
are  very  few  reasons  why  I  should  leave  the  Hermitage — per- 
haps scarcely  one  substantial  reason — and  there  are  many  in- 
ducements for  me  to  remain.  Sir  Jasper,  will  you  permit  me 
to  ask  you  a  question,  and  will  you  believe  me  when  I  assure 
you  that  it  is  not  an  impertinent  one  ?  " 

"  With  all  my  heart." 

"  You  said  just  now  that  you  had  turned  your  back  upon 
the  world.  Am  I  to  attribute  any  real  significance  to  that  ex- 
pression ;  or,  in  other  words,  am  I  to  understand  that  you  are 
not  likely  to  fill  the  Abbey  with  visitors  ?  I  know  that  I  have 
no  possible  right  to  ask  such  a  question  ;  but  one  of  the  chief 
delights  of  the  Hermitage  has  been  that  it  really  is  a  hermitage. 
I  am  so  much  a  misanthrope  as  to  dread  the  invasion  of  jovial 
young  sportsmen  among  the  fern  and  underwood  that  surround 
my  den." 

"Then  you  may  banish  all  fear  of  any  such  infliction," 
answered  the  Baronet  decisively.  "  You  may  have  heard,  per- 
haps, that  a  great  afliiction  fell  upon  me  some  years  since. 
From  that  time  to  this  I  have  lived  a  solitary  life,  now  in  one 
place,  now  in  another.  My  daughter  Marcia  has  been  good 
enough  to  endure  all  my  fancies,  and  to  resign  the  associations 
and  amusements  which  are  supposed  to  be  necessary  to  a  young 
lady's  happiness.  She  has  relations  who  would  be  very  ghu/ 
to  find  a  brighter  and  more  fitting  home  for  her  ;  but  she  is 
60  kind  as  to  prefer  remaining  with  me.  You  need  fear  no 
sporting  youtli  amongst  the  fern,  Mr.  Pauncefort.  I  have  no 
intention  of  filling  my  house  with  people  I  don't  care  about, 
or  ruining  my  health  in  a  futile  attempt  to  sustain  the  populai 
notion  of  a  good  old  English  squire.  I  came  back  to 
Scarsdale  because — because  I  was  utterly  weary  of  all  the 
rest  of  the  world,  I  think  ;  and  I  mean  to  live  my  own  lifi 
in  defiance  of  the  frowns  of  all  the  county.  I  don't  believi 
in  the  common  talk  about  a  rich  man's  duty  to  society  ;  am 
I  don't  feel  myself  called  upon  to  turn  my  house  out  of  win- 
dows in  order  that  there  may  be  waste  and  riot  in  the  ser- 
vauts'-hall,  and  extortionate  profits  for  the  Roxborough  trades 
men.  I  fancy  that  a  man  has  a  right  to  his  own  life  and  t( 
bear  his  burden  after  his  own  fashion.  It  is  only  your  hired 
jester  who  is  bound  to  swallow  Lid  tears,  and  bo  merry  at  thi 
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pleasure  of  his  audience.  No,  Mr.  Pauncefort,  there  will  bi 
no  high-jinks  at  the  Abbey  because  Marcia  and  1  havo 
returned.  It  will  be  only  a  big  empty  house,  with  two  very 
quiet  occupants,  who  will  always  be  glad  to  see  you  when  the 
natural  sociability  of  the  gregarious  animal  is  strong  upon  you, 
and  who  will  not  be  offended  with  you  for  stopping  away  at 
other  times.  And  now  I  suppose  it's  a  settled  thing?  You 
will  stop  ;  and  I  may  send  the  bricklayers  to  patch  up  the  Her- 
mitage to-morrow." 

"  You  are  very  good.  Yes,  I  shall  consider  myself  settled 
for  some  time  to  come.  If  yor  would  wish  me  to  take  the 
place  for  a  term  of  years " 

"  Not  at  all.  A  willing  tenant  and  an  agreeable  acquaint- 
ance I  shall  be  delighted  to  retain  ;  but  an  unwilling  tenant 
may  shake  the  dust  of  Scarsdale  from  his  shoes  whenever  he 
pleases  to  do  so.  You  will  dine  with  us  to-day?  The  second 
bell  will  ring  in  five  minutes.  Bah  !  "  exclaimed  Sir  Jasper, 
amswering  a  doubtful  look  with  which  George  Pauncefort  re- 
garded the  rusty  sleeve  of  his  shooting-coat,  "  never  mind  your 
dress.  Do  you  think  we  cannot  take  any  pleasure  in  your 
society  because  you  don't  happen  to  wear  the  regulation 
Bwalluw-tail  and  cambric  cravat?  For  my  own  part,  I  dine  in 
my  dressing-gown,  and  am  limited  to  wretched  slops,  pre- 
scribed by  my  medical  man.  There  will  be  fish  and  a 
chicken,  I  dare  say,  for  my  daughter ;  and  if  you  appreciate 
the  lighter  Rhine  wines,  you  will  have  no  cause  to  find  fault 
with  my  cellar." 

A  great  bell,  clanging  high  in  a  windy  cupola,  pealed  out 
upon  the  night ;  and  an  elderly  and  stately-looking  butler 
announced  dinner  almost  at  the  same  moment. 

"  Come,  Mr.  Pauncefort,  we  are  of    the  Diogenes  family 
Pray  let  there  be  no  ceremony  between  us.     Give  your  arm  to 
my  daughter,  and  forget  all  about  your  shooting-coat." 

The  Baronet  lifted  himself  out  of  his  easy-chair,  and  stood 
erect  upon  the  hearth, — a  tall  weird-looking  figure,  in  a  .'ong 
ruby-velvot  dressing-gown,  which  rather  resembled  the  .obe 
of  some  alchemist  or  astrologer  of  the  darker  ages  than  the 
costume  of  one  of  Burke's  landed  gentry.  Mr.  Pauncefort 
offered  his  arm  to  Marcia  Denison  almost  involuntarily,  for 
he  was  more  inclined  to  refuse  than  to  accept  his  landlord's 
invitation  ;  and  the  next  minute  he  found  himself  following 
Sir  Jasper  to  the  dining-room  with  Sir  Jasper's  daughter  on 
his  arm. 

"  I  assure  you  that  it  is  a  real  act  of  benevolence  to  stay 
with  papa,"  she  said,  during  the  short  progress  from  the  study 
to  the  dining-room  ;  "  he  is  always  so  much  better  when  he  hai 
pleasant  society." 
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They  dined  in  a  snug  little  oaken  wainscoted  chamber  at 
one  end  of  the  corridor  ;  and  before  the  fish  was  removed 
George  Pauncefort  found  himself  entirely  at  his  ease  in  the 
Bociety  so  unexpectedly  thrust  upon  him.  Sir  Jasper  expanded 
under  the  influence  of  a  boiled  sole  and  a  glass  of  hock.  He 
was  a  man  who  liked  to  hear  himself  talk,  and  who  could  talk 
pretty  well,  in  rather  a  superficial  manner,  about  anytiiingand 
everything.  He  had  your  true  talker's  instinctive  faculty  of 
discovering  a  good  listener  ;  and  he  had  found  one  in  George 
Pauncefort.  Not  your  stupid  listener,  who  gazes  at  you  with 
the  fixed  stare  of  rapt  admiration,  and  flounders  dismally  it 
the  endeavour  to  reply  to  you,  thereby  too  clearly  revealing 
what  he  has  not  understood  a  word  you  have  been  saying ;  nor 
yet  your  self-absorbed  listener,  who  abandons  himself  to  his 
own  reflections  while  you  talk  to  him,  and  strikes  in  with  a 
vacant  grin  and  a  "  God  bless  my  soul !  "  whenever  you  come 
to  a  full  stop.  Mr.  Pauncefort  was  of  the  sterling  metal,— 
the  thoughtful  listener,  who  weighs  every  word  you  say  to  him, 
and  comes  smashing  against  your  pet  theories  with  all  the 
force  of  a  vigorous  intellect  and  the  spirit  of  a  born  debater. 
Sir  Jasper's  face  lighted  up  as  the  simple  little  dinner  pro- 
ceeded, for  he  fancied  he  had  found  the  creature  he  had  been 
long  looking  for  :  a  companion — a  man  whose  solitary  habits 
resembled  his  own,  and  who  could  afford  to  fall  into  the  ways 
of  his  host  without  going  out  of  his  own  way  to  do  it. 

"  We  suit  each  other — or  I  venture  to  believe  that  we  shall 
suit  each  other,  Mr.  Paimcefort,"  said  Sir  Jasper  when  the 
stately  butler  and  his  subordinate  had  departed,  leaving  a  very 
unpretending  dessert  of  big  round  pears  and  ruddy-cheeked 
peaches.  "Marcia,  I  verily  believe  that  I  have  discovered  an 
acquaintance  who  will  understand  me,  and  whom  I  shall  be 
able  to  understand.  You  may  smile  ;  but  I  assure  you,  my 
dear  Sir,  the  experience  of  a  very  dreary  exile  has  taught  me 
how  rare  a  creature  is  a  congenial  acq\iaintance.  I  won't  say 
&  friend,  ior  the  word  has  a  tainted  flavour  to  my  taste.  It 
seems  such  a  thorouglily  understood  thing  that  your  bosom 
friend  is  a  man  who  falls  in  love  with  the  woman  you  want  to 
marry,  wins  all  your  money  at  ecarte,  and  shoots  you  through 
the  lungs  some  chilly  morning  before  sunrise  in  a  swampy  field 
on  the  Essex  coast.  Yes,  a  congenial  acquaintance  is  tlie  real 
raraavis,  the  impossible  bird  seldom  found  in  any  earthly  nest 
So  long  as  I  lived  in  the  world,  I  was  content  to  take  my 
fellow-men  for  what  they  were  worth.  At  tlie  iiead  of  a  lon.o, 
dinner-table  it  matters  little  to  a  man  what  his  guests  are 
worth  en  detail.  He  only  wants  them  to  be  decent  fellow  g 
en  gros ;  and  if  they  are  but  suflieiently  noisy,  if  one  toa  tella 
a  little  hunting  story  against  the  mastet  of  a  rival  pa«B  and  if 
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another  man  recites  the  last  canart^  current  in  Bclgravia,  an 
there  are  none  of  those  dismal  pauses  in  which  a  kind  of 
mental  paral5'-sis  seems  to  mark  every  creature  for  its  own,— 
he  lias  no  right  to  complain.  But  when  a  man  washes  his 
hands  of  the  world  and  its  follies,  when  he  retires  to  his 
kennel,  and  yearns  for  an  occasional  visit  from  some  kindred 
cynic,  then  comes  the  diffioulty.  He  finds  only  dismal  crea- 
tures, absorbed  in  the  one  delight  of  their  lives — intellectual 
Paganinis,  for  ever  performing  on  one  string — artists  who 
will  talk  of  nothing  but  art — literary  men  who  can  talk  of 
nothing  but  literature — political  economists  who  are  perambu- 
lating editions  of  Mill  and  M'Culloch — agriculturists  who  talk 
you  to  death  about  steam-farming  and  the  utilisation  of 
sewage  ;  as  if  a  man  who  has  done  with  the  world  could  pos- 
sibly care  what  the  world  does  with  its  sewage!  There  was 
only  Diogenes  ;  and  until  to-night  I  have  never  been  able  to 
meet  an  acquaintance  whose  tastes  even  in  seeming  bore 
sny  resemblance  to  my  own." 

It  was  a  long  time  since  Marcia  Denison  had  seen  her 
father  so  entirely  expansive  in  his  manner  as  he  was  to-night, 
ller  dark-grey  eyes  brightened  as  she  looked  at  him  ;  and 
George  Pauncefort,  sitting  opposite  to  her,  and  looking  at  her 
thoughtfully  from  time  to  time,  saw  that  she  was  pleased  with 
her  father's  pleasure.  They  went  back  to  the  study  aftei 
dinner  ;  and  by-and-by  Miss  Denison  made  tea  for  her  father 
and  his  guest.  Sitting  in  a  low  luxurious  chair  by  the  great 
wood-fire,  within  a  few  paces  of  that  feminine  figure,  the  pale 
thoughtful  face,  the  busy  hands  employed  in  the  occupation 
which  makes  a  woman  seem  more  womanly  and  charming,  it 
Beemed  to  Sir  Jasper's  tenant  as  if  the  last  twenty  years  of 
his  life  melted  away,  and  he  was  a  young  man  once  more,  with 
all  a  young  man's  freshness  of  spirit  and  happy  confidence  in 
the  wortli  of  lovely  things. 

Yes,  all  manner  of  fresh  and  gentle  feelings  came  bacn 
upon  this  bruised  and  battered  wanderer  in  African  wilder- 
nesses. They  came  back, — the  long-absent,  the  well-nigh 
forgotten  spirits  of  peace  and  love, — and  chased  the  dark 
and  evil  dwellers  from  the  mansion  they  had  so  long  usurped. 
The  man's  face  seemed  to  soften  ;  indeed  it  was  a  face 
which  always  softened  when  he  smiled  or  spoke  to  women 
and  children.  His  voice,  at  all  times  sonorous  and  musical, 
Bank  to  a  lower  and  sweeter  music  as  he  sat  in  Sir  Jasper's 
etudy,  talking  grave  speculative  talk  about  the  sites  of  perished 
empires,  whose  fantastic  splendours  have  left  no  better  record 
than  a  ruined  temple  or  a  few  quaint  hieroglyphics  on  a  broken 
Btone. 

The  great  clock  io  the  Scarsdale  stables  struck  eleven  as 
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George  Paimcofort  left  the  Abbey.  He  walked  slowly  homo 
in  the  inoonliglit,  thinking  of  his  quiet  evening  witli  a  sensa- 
tion in  which  wonder  was  strangely  intermingled  with  a 
vague  fear. 

"  I  had  so  firmly  set  my  face  to  the  darkness,"  he  thought 
presently,  "  and  I  had  learnt  to  endure  its  worst  horrors, — is  it 
wise  to  let  in  so  much  as  an  accidental  ray  of  light  ?  " 


CHAPTER  IV. 
Dorothy's  impressions. 

KvEN  your  self-contained  women  cannot  exist  entirely  with- 
out some  natural  outlet  for  all  that  is  brightest  rmd  most 
womanly  in  her  nature.  Marcia  Denison's  accomplishment? 
stood  hor  in  good  stead,  and  went  a  great  way  towards  a 
placid  kind  of  happiness,  a  tranquil  pleasure,  undisturbed  by 
any  fear  that  it  is  too  lovely  a  thing  to  endure.  But  however 
accomplished  a  woman  may  be,  there  are  times  when  the 
mind  grows  weary,  when  the  tired  intellect  recoils  reluctantly 
from  its  accustomed  labour,  when  the  empty  heart  yearns  for 
some  pleasant  thing  to  nestle  in  its  dreary  void.  The  human 
mind,  however  skilled  in  the  scientific  combination  of  sweet 
sounds,  cannot  be  altogether  patisfied  with  harmonious  se- 
quences, quaint  fugues,  contrary  motions,  and  plaintive 
diminished  sevenths.  The  human  eye,  however  artistic,  must 
have  something  more  to  look  upon  than  the  cool  shadows 
and  bright  gleams  of  colour  in  a  water-colour  sketch.  And 
a  woman's  soul,  ever  sympathetic,  must  have  some  nearer 
object  for  its  warm  sympathies  than  the  dead-and-gone 
creatures  whose  stately  phantoms  stalk  through  the  pages  of 
history. 

Maroia  Denison,  though  she  has  some  little  right  to  rank 
herself  among  the  dreaded  lists  of  strong-minded  women, 
was  not  entirely  without  a  woman's  fancies.  She  had  her 
favourites  amongst  the  people  she  had  known  from  her 
earliest  childhood,  and  the  chief  of  them  all  was  Dorothy. 

Dorothy  was  the  daughter  of  James  Tursgood  the  bailiff 
and  by  consequence  the  granddaughter  of  that  elderly  female 
who  acted  as  Mr.  Pauncefort's  housekeeper.  Dorothy  had 
been  a  toddling  baby  of  three  when  Maroia  Denison  waa 
seven  years  old,  and  had  been  taken  under  the  special  direc- 
tion of  Sir  Jasper's  younger  daughter  at  a  very  early  ate. 
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The  child  of  seven  had  taken  it  into  her  wise  head  to 
patronise  the  rosy-cheeked  toddler  ;  and  from  that  time  until 
Evelj^n  Denison's  death  and  the  Baronet's  departure  for  the 
Continent,  Dorothy  Tursgood  had  been  Marcia's  pet  and 
pupil.  Of  course,  under  these  circumstances,  Dorothy  re- 
ceived an  education  which  made  her  infinitely  charming, 
and  entirely  unfit  for  the  rough-and-ready  style  of  existence 
in  her  father's  household.  She  had  felt  this  during  Marcia'a 
long  absence  from  Scarsdale  ;  but  it  was  all  over  now,  for 
Dorothy  was  to  be  Miss  Denison's  own  maid,  and  was  to  live 
entirely  at  the  Abbey. 

It  was  a  pretty  sight  to  see  the  two  women  grouped  to- 
gether in  the  autumn  sunlight,  in  one  of  the  vlecp  window- 
Beats  of  that  chamber  which  had  once  been  the  school-room 
of  Sir  Jasper's  two  daughters,  but  which  was  now  Marcia's 
own  sitting-room,  sacred  from  the  footsteps  of  strangers. 

Miss  Denison  sat  on  the  cushioned  window-seat,  with  the 
sunlight  behind  her  head,  while  Dorothy  crouched  on  a  low 
stool  at  her  feet,  and  looked  lovingly  and  reverently  upward 
to  the  thoughtful  face  of  her  mistress. 

That  pale  face,  with  its  sharply-defined  and  delicate  fea- 
tures, was  pleasantly  contrasted  by  the  rosy  cheeks  and  sunny 
auburn  hair  that  would  break  away  into  curls,  confine  it  with 
whatever  fetters  you  could  choose,  the  arch  hazel  eyes,  the 
ripe  red  lips,  always  ready  to  curve  themselves  into  bewitch- 
ing smiles,  the  saucy  double-chin,  the  Induing  dimple  at  each 
comer  of  the  mouth,  which  formed  the  tnanifold  charms  of 
the  bailiff's  daughter.  She  was  a  round  dumpling  of  pretti- 
ness  and  sweet  temper,  created  to  be  the  queen  of  a  rustic 
May-day,  the  idol  of  bumpkin  worshippers  ;  and  the  best 
of  it  was  that  she  was  quite  unconscious  of  her  own  pretti- 
ness. 

And  yet  she  was  by  no  means  a  high-minded  woman.  She 
was  very  fond  of  fine  dress,  and  would  lie  awake  all  night 
thinking  of  a  new  bonnet,  or  a  coloured  print  that  she  had 
Been  in  one  of  the  grand  emporiums  of  Roxborough,  She 
was  vain  and  frivolous,  and  would  have  rery  muoh  liked  to 
have  been  pretty  ;  but  she  had  no  idea  that  there  could  be 
any  prettiness  in  a  dumpling  figure,  round  red  cheeks,  and 
an  impertinent  little  nose,  which  was  always  pointing  sky- 
wards, without  any  pretension  to  sublimity.  Contemplating 
her  own  reflection  in  a  looking-glass,  poor  Dorothy  sighed  as 
ehe  thought  how  nice  it  would  have  been  to  be  tall  and 
elender,  like  Mies  Denison,  with  a  proud  pale  face,  and  dark 
arched  brows  above  deeply-clear  grey  eyes.  Dorothy  wor- 
shipped her  patroness  and  mistress,  and  founded  all  her  ideas 
of  perfection  upon  this  one  model  of  womanhood.    To  wear 
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corded  black  silk,  thick  and  lustreless  as  the  rector's  gown,  a 
narrow  linen  collar  clasped  ticjhtly  round  a  slim  awan-lika 
throat ;  to  have  long  thin  wliite  hands,  all  aglitter  with 
diamond  rings,  and  to  sit  all  day  in  beautiful  rooms,  seemed 
to  Dorothy  Tursgood  the  very  perfection  of  human  happi- 
ness, whose  even  course  could  only  bo  disturbed  by  sudden 
death. 

Dorothy,  with  these  ideas  deeply  rooted  in  her  mind,  con- 
templated her  mistress  with  some  feeling  of  wonder  ;  for 
Marcia  Donsion  accepted  tlie  delights  of  her  life  with  a  man- 
ner that  was  a  great  deal  more  like  calm  resignation  than 
complete  happiness.  Could  it  be  possible  that  such  posses- 
sions as  diamond-rings  and  unlimited  silk-dresses  might  be- 
come flat  and  indifferent  by  long  familiarity  ?  Oh,  if  it  was 
so,  Avhat  a  barren  universe  this  world  must  be  !  and  out  of 
what  material  could  the  youthful  mind  shape  its  ideal  of  per- 
fect bliss  ?  Dorothy's  heart  had  been  unmoved  by  so  much 
as  one  flutter  engendered  of  love's  restless  fever,  and  as  yet 
her  tranquil  slumbers  were  only  disturbed  by  the  vision  of  a 
new  bonnet-ribbon,  or  a  coral  necklace  purchased  at  Rox- 
borough  fair. 

It  was  the  third  day  after  Jliss  Dcnison's  return, — the  day 
succeeding  that  quiet  little  dinner  at  which  George  Paunce- 
fort  had  found  himself  an  almost  involuntary  guest, — and 
Dorothy  Tursgood  was  enjoying  what  she  called  a  "  lovely 
long  talk"  with  her  mistress.  It  happened  somehow  that ^Ir 
Pauncefort  formed  the  principal  subject  of  discussion  in  this 
lovely  long  talk  ;  and  as  the  talk  was  almost  absorbed  by  the 
vivacious  Dorotliy,  this  fact  was  by  no  means  singular. 
Marcia,  returned  from  Continental  wanderings,  might  have  a 
great  deal  to  tell  her  enthusiastic  little  attendant  ;  but 
Dorothy,  who  had  spent  all  her  life  at  Scarsdale,  must 
necessarily  be  rather  restricted  in  her  choice  of  topics. 

"  And,  oh.  Miss  Marcia,  I  am  sure  that  he  is  very  poor," 
she  said  presently,  at  the  end  of  a  long  disquisition  upon  the 
habits  and  manners  of  Sir  Jasper's  tenant. 

"  But  why,  my  pet?  "  asked  Miss  Denison,  with  a  smile. 

She  was  in  a  lazy  humour  this  morning,  and  had  thrown 
aside  a  musical  composition  in  which  conscoiitive  fifths  would 
crop  up  in  the  bass  in  spite  of  hei.  She  had  thrown  aside  her 
sheet  of  music-paper  and  shut  the  piano,  and  now  she  felt  9 
drowsy  pleasure  in  the  balmj'  air,  the  mellow  sunlight,  an. 
the  gentle  hum  of  pretty  Dorothy's  voice. 

"  Why  do  you  think  he  is  poor,  my  darling  ?  " 

Dorothy  gave  a  little  gasp.     She  had  the  feminine  habit  of 

1'umping  at  conclusions,  and  the  equally  feminine  habit  of  not 
leing  very  clear  aa  to  why  she  bad  so  jumped. 
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"Well,"  she  murmured  thoughtfully,  "first  and  foremost 
because  he  wears,  oh,  such  a  shabby  coat !  " 

"  He  may  wear  that  from  choice,  my  Dorothy.  An  old 
garment  is  sometimes  so  comfortable  to  a  lazy  man, — and  yet 
I  should  hardly  think  Mr.  Pauncefort  was  lazy.  Or  his  shabby 
costume  may  be  an  affectation  of  eccentricity, — and  yet,  from 
what  I  saw  of  him  last  night,  I  should  scarcely  imagine  he 
would  be  guilty  of  affectation.  However,  my  dear  little 
Dorothy,  there  may  be  a  dozen  reasons  why  he  should  wear  a 
worn-out  shooting-coat,  and  not  one  of  them  need  be  the  want 
of  money." 

"  Oh,  but  then  I  think  he  is  poor  because  of  so  many  things. 
It  isn't  only  the  coat.     There  is  one  reason  why  I  think  he  is 
very,  very,  very  poor  !  "  said  Dorothy,  shaking  her  head,  and 
Bcrewing  up   her  lips  with  extraordinary  solemnity. 
"  And  what  is  that  reason,  dear  ?  " 

"■He  never  gives  anything  to  poor  people.  Never,  never  1 
And  yet  I  am  sure  he  is  charitable,  for  he  will  go  and 
see  poor  people,  and  sit  with  them,  and  listen  to  all  their 
troubles,  and  ask,  oh,  such  lots  of  questions,  until  they  begm 
to  think  he's  going  to  do  ever  so  much  for  them,  and  then  he 
goes  away  and  does  nothing.  Now,  of  course  that  would  bo 
very  unkind  if  he  were  rich.  I  haven't  forgotten  my  grammar, 
Miss  Marcia,— subjunctive  mood,  if  he  were.  So  I  feel  sure 
he  must  be  dreadfully  poor.  I  mean  dreadful,  because  it  it 
dreadful  for  rich  people  to  be  poor." 
"  Dorothy  ! " 

"  I  mean  it's  dreadful  for  people  that  ought  to  be  rich  to  bo 
poor.      Do   you  know,   Miss   Marcia,  I  think   sometimes  the 

gentleman    at  the   Hermitage   is what's  that  where    we 

always  put  the  th  in  the  wrong  place  ?  " 
"  Misanthropic." 

"Yes,  that's  it— mis-an-thropic,"  cried  Dorothy,  with  & 
triumphant  snap  at  the  last  two  syllables  ;  "  and  oh,  what  a 
pity  they  can't  invent  some  shorter  word  to  mean  grumpy, 
without  being  vulgar  !  I  think  he  is  misanthropic.  Miss,  be- 
cause he'll  shut  himself  up  with  his  books  for  days  together, 
grandmother  says  ;  and  in  all  the  time  he's  been  at  the  Her- 
mitage he  hasn't  made  a  single  acquaintance  in  Roxborough  ; 
and  somehow,  do  you  know.  Miss  Marcia,  I  think  he  must 
have  turned  gnunp— misan-thingany— from  not  being  happy 
in  his  mind  ;  for  oh,  he  does  give  such  a  sigh  sometimes  as  ha 
Bits  over  his  books  !  " 

"  Why,  Dorothy,  you  are  a  Fouche  in  petticoats." 
"  I  remember  all  about  him,  Miss  Marica.    Joseph  Fouch^, 
minister  of    police    under  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  born  at  La 
Martiniere,  near  Nantes,  1763  ;  created  Duke  of  Otranto  1800  \ 
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died  1820,"  said  Dorothy,  folding  her  hands  meekly,  with  a 
lively  recollection  of  her  lessons,  "  Do  you  know,  Mies 
Marcia,  when  I'm  in  chapel  on  a  Sunday,  I  sometimes  wonder 
whether  I  look  different  from  the  other  girls, — whether  I  look 
as  if  I  knew  history  and  grammar  and  gcograpliy,  and  such 
like?  but  lor',  INliss,  I  do  think  a  bonnct-rilibon  makes  more 
diifercnce  than  all  the  education  that  ever  was,"  Dorothy 
murmured  with  a  thoughtful  sigh. 

Miss  Denison  caressed  the  pretty  auburn  curls  with  her 
slim  white  lingers,  and  considered  whether  she  had  been  very 
wise  in  cramming  that  simple  head  with  a  second  edition  ot 
all  the  hard  facts  that  had  been  filtered  through  her  own 
brain. 

"  I'm  afraid  your  education  may  not  be  much  use  to  you 
in  what  people  call  a  practical  way,  my  darling,"  she  said  pre- 
sently ;  "  but  education  must  always  have  a  retining  influence, 
and  refinement  is  a  kind  of  goodness.  Besides,  who  knows 
what  my  Dorothy's  fate  may  be  in  after  life  ?  There  may  come 
a  day  when  it  will  be  very  useful  to  you  to  speak  tolerably 
good  English,  and  write  a  nice  legible  hand.  And  as  for  Pin- 
nock's  Goldsmith  and  Hangnail's  Questions,  this  world  must 
always  have  some  pleasanter  associations  for  those  who  know  all 
about  the  dead-and-gone  people  who  have  inhabited  it.  In  the 
mean  while  you  and  I  can  be  companions  now  and  then,  Doro- 
thy ;  which  we  could  scarcely  be,  if  you  were  exactly  like  the 
other  girls  you  sit  with  at  chapel." 

"  Oh  no,  indeed.  Miss  Marcia,  they  are  so  dreadful,  and 
drop  their  A's  always  ;  and  their  hands  are  so  red,  and  their 
boots  are  so  clumpy  ;  and  they  do  breathe  so  hard,  that  it's 
quite  unpleasant  to  sit  next  them.  But  oh.  Miss,  I'm  not 
good  enough  to  be  your  companion  ever  ;  only  you're  so  kind 
to  me." 

"Am  I,  Dorothy?  I'm  afraid  my  kindness  is  not  without 
some  alloy  of  selfishness,  and  may  be,  after  all,  rather  ill- 
advised  kindness." 

"Selfish,  dear  Miss  Marcia!  You,  who  are  so  good  to  every 
one,  and  so  kind  to  me  ;  for,  oh,  it  is  so  kind  of  you  not  to  want 
me  to  wear  caps  !  "  cried  Dorothy,  sliaking  her  bright  auburn 
hair  into  all  manner  of  crispy  undulations  and  stray  tendrils 
that  were  infinitely  bewitching.  "  But  •"•  hat  was  I  saying  just 
now,  Miss  Marcia?"  resumed  the  bailiff's  daughter;  "Oh, 
about  his  being  so  gloomy." 

"About  whom,  darling?  "  asked  Miss  Denison  in  a  dreamy 
voice. 

She  had  been  thinking  of  her  dead  sister.  It  was  only 
natural  that  this  return  to  the  Abbey  should  bring  the  lost 
girl's  image  very  vividly  before  her.    The  place  was  so  dull 
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BO  utterly  empty  and  dreary  without  that  dashing  and  impul- 
sive Evelyn,  who  had  been  wont  to  burst  into  Marcia's  sitting- 
room  half-a-dozen  times  in  the  course  of  a  morning —  a  beauti- 
ful, spontaneous,  vivacious  creature,  whose  presence  filled  the 
dullest  room  with  life  and  brightness. 

"  And  I'm  sure  she  loved  me  a  little,"  Marcia  thought  very 
sadly  ;  "  and  now  there  is  no  one — no  one." 

There  was  little  Dorothy  looking  up  at  her  mistress's  pen- 
sive face  all  the  time  ;  but  though  Dorothy's  affection  was  a 
very  pleasant  thing,  it  was  not  exactly  the  thing  to  fill  tho 
great  void  in  such  a  heart  as  Marcia  Denison's  ;  it  was  a  little 
too  much  like  the  grateful  chirping  of  a  bird  who  flutters  his 
wings  and  perches  lovingly  on  a  finger  of  the  hand  that  tends 
him  ;  or  the  frisking  of  a  petted  lap-dog,  nestling  at  the  feet 
of  his  mistress.  This  return  to  Scarsdale  seemed  to  Marcia 
Denison  like  the  reopening  of  a  wound  that  time  had  almost 
healed  ;  and  her  thoughts  wandered  far  away  from  the  subject 
of  Dorothy  Tursgood's  simple  prattle,  which  was  all  about  that 
one  solitary  event  of  the  last  twelvemonth — the  advent  of 
George  Pauncefort  to  the  Hermitage. 

"  And,  as  I  said  before.  Miss  Marcia,"  Dorothy  rattled  on, 
in  a  breathless  way  peculiar  to  the  genus  vulgarly  known  as 
chatterbox,  "  I'm  sure  he's  very  poor,  dreadfully  poor,  and  I 
sometimes  think  it's  that  which  makes  him  unhappy.  Because, 
you  see,  he's  so  clever;  he  must  be  very,  very  clever,  you 
know  ;  always  reading,  reading,  reading,  as  he  is  all  day,  and 
all  night  too  sometimes  ;  and  it  does  seem  hard  for  such  a 
clever  person  to  be  cut  oflE  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  to 
live  in  the  middle  of  a  wood  and  see  nobody,  on  account  of 
his  poverty." 

"  But  you  said  just  now  that  he  was  misanthropic,  Dorothy," 
said  Miss  Denison,  arousing  herself  by  an  effort  from  that 
long  reverie  about  the  dead  ;  "  misanthropic  people  think  it  no 
misfortune  to  be  cut  oflE  from  the  rest  of  the  world." 

"Don't  they.  Miss?  I  fancied  people  were  misanthropists 
only  when  they  couldn't  aflEord  to  be  anything  else.  It  must 
be  so  much  cheaper  to  despise  the  human  race  than  to  wear 
nice  clothes  and  give  dinner-parties." 

"  But  there  is  such  a  thing  as  an  honest  love  of  solitude, 
Dorothy,  and  a  natu(  ^1  distaste  for  the  clamour  and  contention 
of  the  world.  Do  you  remember  that  French  proverb  I  taught 
you,  Lejeu  ne  vaut  pas  la  chandelle  ?  People  generally  say  that 
when  tliey  have  burnt  out  the  candle  and  lost  the  game  ;  but  I 
suppose  there  are  a  few  exceptionally  wise  people  who  keep 
their  candle,  and  turn  their  backs  upon  the  gaming-table.  Mr 
Pauncefort  may  be  one  of  those  people." 

"  I  don't  think  that,  Miiis,"  answered  Dorothy,  with  a  wJ89 
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sliakc  of  tier  curly  head  ;  "  /  think  he  is  a  person  who  has  had 
a  great  fortune  and  spent  it ;  and,  though  he  carries  his  head 
very  high,  and  seems  to  take  his  troubles  in  an  oflhand  kind 
of  way,  he  can't  help  sighing  sometimes  when  he  remembers 
how  rich  he  once  was.  That's  what /think,  Miss,  and  that'fl 
what  grandmother  thinks.  She  has  tried  to  get  the  truth  out 
of  Mr.  Pauncefort's  servant ;  but  she  says  you  migbt  as  well 
question  a  tombstone  as  him,  or  better,  for  that  would  tell  you 
something,  even  if  it  wasn't  true." 

And  here  George  Pauncefort's  name  drifted  out  of  Dorothy's 
chatter,  and  the  girl's  talk  rambled  on  into  other  channels  ; 
Miss  Denison's  hand  lying  tenderly  on  the  pretty  head  which 
rested  on  her  knee,  while  Miss  Denison's  mind  wandered  far 
away  into  the  vanished  regions  of  the  past.  Every  now  and 
then  she  brought  herself  back  for  a  moment  from  that 
shadowy  world  to  say  something  kind  to  her  enthusiastic 
little  maid  ;  and  even  when  her  thoughts  were  furthest  away, 
that  ruder  second  sense— that  superticial  intellect  which  will 
serve  us  for  common  use,  while  the  soul  soars  upward  into 
cloudland — took  cognisance  of  all  that  Dorothy  was  saying. 

Thus  it  was  that  Marcia  Denison  receji^ed  her  first  impres- 
sions about  George  Pauncefort.  Dorouiy's  estimate  of  that 
gentleman's  worldly  circumstances  was  accepted  by  her  mis- 
tress— chiefly  perhaps  because  the  subject  was  too  indifferent 
to  be  worth  any  serious  discussion — and,  once  carelessly  ac- 
cepted, became  a  rooted  conviction. 

When  Mr.  Pauncefort  paid  his  second  visit  to  the  Abbey, 
he  had  exchanged  his  velveteen  shooting-jacket  for  a  frock- 
coat  ;  but  the  cloth  was  tolerably  well  worn,  and  the  cut  of 
the  coat  fixed  the  date  of  its  confection  at  some  years  before 
the  stranger's  advent  at  Scarsdale.  The  coat  might  have 
looked  outre  and  old-fashioned  upon  a  meaner-looking  man  , 
but  Sir  Jasper's  tenant  had  that  indefinable  something,  that 
utterly  indescribable  air  of  distinction,  which  makes  a  man 
independent  of  his  tailor.  What  an  unspeakable  distance 
between  gentleman  Brummel,  created  by  the  happy  inspira- 
tion of  sartorial  genius,  and  the  quiet  English  gentleman  of 
the  blue  blood,  whose  hearty  grace  is  a  heritage  bequeathed 
to  him  by  Crusaders  who  fought  at  Acre,  and  Knights  who 
saw  the  earth  black  with  the  slaughtered  chivalry  of  France 
on  Crecy's  fatal  field  ! 

Sir  Jasper  Denison,  not  easily  pleased  upon  ordinary  occa- 
Bions,  had  been  pleased  to  take  very  kindly  to  the  solitary 
occupant  of  the  Hermitage,  and  was  inclined  to  go  into  rap- 
tures about  his  new  acquaintance.  The  Baronet  was  very 
impulsive,  and  not  a  little  frivolous.  The  bitter  stroke  which 
JPate  had  dealt  at  him  bad  fallen  on  a  nature  too  weak  and 
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selfish  to  be  elevated  or  stiblimated  by  affliction.  He  waa  a 
man  who  took  the  decrees  of  Heaven  in  p'-etty  much  the  same 
epirit  as  that  iu  which  lie  might  have  taken  the  undeserved 
cruelty  of  an  earthly  assailant.  When  his  daughter  died,  ho 
could  not  bow  his  head  and  resign  himseH:  to  the  belief  that 
she  had  only  floated  away  from  him  into  a  fairer  region, 
whither  he  might  some  day  follow  her,  if  he  so  pleased.  He 
was  a  student  of  those  brilliant  pliilosophers  whose  genius 
illumined  with  flashes  of  lurid  grandeur  the  eve  of  the  French 
revolution.  He  could  not  make  a  temple  of  worship  out  of 
the  tomb  of  his  dead  child.  The  sepulchre  of  the  beloved 
was  a  horrible  thing  from  wliich  he  fled  away  to  beguile  his 
grief  by  a  cynical  contemplation  of  frivolous  humanity  amus- 
ing itself  at  German  watering-places,  or  hurrying  through 
Italian  picture-galleries.  It  may  be  that  Sir  Jasper's  sudden 
predilection  for  the  society  of  George  Pauncefort  arose  chiefly 
from  the  fact  that  the  stranger  was  the  only  person  at  Sears- 
dale  whose  presence  did  not  remind  him  of  the  dead.  With 
the  tenant  of  the  Hermitage  the  bereaved  father  felt  himself 
safe  ;  no  chance  allusion  to  the  lost,  no  half-retracted  mention 
of  her  name,  was  likely  to  drop  from  the  lips  of  the  man  who 
had  never  seen  her.  It  is  difficult  for  any  human  creature 
linked  to  an  eternal  future  by  the  feeblest  shred  of  Christian 
faith,  to  understand  the  unutterable  horror  which  Death  wears 
when  he  crosses  the  threshold  of  tlie  Atheist.  To  Sir  Jasper 
Denison  consolation  was  an  impossibility.  The  only  anodyne 
by  which  his  grief  might  at  intervals  be  lulled  to  rest  was 
occupation.  He  had  amused  himself  somehow  or  other  by 
those  restless  and  fitful  Continental  wanderings,  until  he  had 
used  up  all  those  regions  where  the  Sybarite  may, travel  with- 
out finding  too  many  crumpled  leaves  among  the  roses,  and  he 
came  back  now  with  the  vague  intention  of  occupying  himself 
by  some  desultory  dabbling  in  building,  philanthropy,  and 
steam-farming. 

In  this  humour  the  Baronet  was  rather  pleased  to  hear  of 
the  fallen  chimney  at  the  Hermitage.  He  sent  a  messenger 
post-haste  to  summon  the  Roxborough  architect  on  the  morn- 
ing after  Mr.  Pauncefort's  visit  to  the  Abbey  ;  and  after  a  very 
long  consultation  with  that  gentleman — to  which  solemn  con- 
ference Sir  Jasper's  tenant  was  specially  invited — certain  im- 
provements were  arranged  which  would  in  no  way  destroy  the 
picturesque  mediaavalism  of  the  Hermitage,  but  which  were 
sufficiently  important  to  render  that  tenement  unfit  for  occu- 
pation during  the  space  of  some  weeks. 

"  In  which  period  you  will  do  me  the  honour  by  taking  up 
your  quarters  here,"  said  Sir  Jasper  ;  "  I  intend  making  myself 
OS  familiar  with  the  Niger  as  I  am  with  the  Thames  ;  aod  I 
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Bhall  look  to  you,  Mr.  Pauncefort,  to  give  mc  the  delightful 
Bensution  of  playing  hide-and-seek  with  a  family  party  of  lions 
every  evening." 

"  You  are  very  good,  Sir  Jasper  ;  I  was  thinking  of  making 
a  little  pedestrian  tour " 

"  And  depriving  me  of  my  African  explorations  !  But  a 
pedestrian  tour  in  October  !  Wet  days  and  foggy  evenings, 
rheumatism  and  sciatica !  Have  you  looked  at  your  glass 
this  morning  ?  No,  I'm  sure  you  have  not.  I  am  an  idle 
man,  Mr.  Pauncefort,  and,  like  all  idle  men,  learned  in  the 
signs  of  the  times.  We  are  going  to  have  abominable  weather 
for  a  month  to  come.  Look  at  that  low  grey  sky  ;  and  then 
decline  the  shelter  of  my  blue  bed-room  in  favour  of  the  slip- 
pery moors  and  damp  woodlands,  if  yon  dure." 

Sir  Jasper's  tenant  hesitated,  looked  out  of  the  window 
and  then  looked  back  into  the  room.  It  was  past  five  in  the 
afternoon,  and  the  day  was  darkening  already.  Tlie  dull  grey 
sky  and  shadowy  landscape  without  co.  (rasted  dismally  with 
the  warm  glow  of  the  firelight  within.  Tliere  is  such  a  won- 
drous magic  in  the  red  light  of  a  fire.  Surely  it  must  be  the 
magic  of  association— dating  from  the  far-away  day  when 
month  old  babies  lie  upon  their  mothers'  knees  and  laugh  for 
the  first  time  to  see  the  ruddy  flames  dancing  up  the  chimney. 
George  Pauncefort  looked  back  into  the  room,  and  in  that  ono 
moment  of  hesitation  his  resolutions  spread  its  wings  and 
lloatcd  away  into  chaos.  The  conference  had  been  held  in  the 
library,  tlie  chamber  in  whicli  George  Pauncefort  had  watched 
Marcia  Uenison's  white  hands  hovering  over  the  teacups  the 
night  before.  The  firelight  glimmering  on  the  morocco  bind- 
ings of  books  that  lined  the  wainscot  from  the  ceiling  to  the 
floor  made  the  room  radiant  with  the  tender  glory  of  home, 
and  even  the  grim  bronze  sea-god  seemed  to  melt  under  that 
pleasant  influence  and  modulate  his  monotonous  voice  to  a 
gentler  tone. 

Some  invisible  spirit,  permeating  the  very  atmosphere  with 
its  subtle  presence,  seemed  to  whisper, 

"  This  is  home — home — the  mystic  region  which  you  have 
not  inhabited  for  fifteen  years.  Welcome,  poor  wanderer  from 
the  desert ;  welcome  lost  bird  from  a  ruined  nest  ;  welcome, 
from  your  lonely  tent  under  the  cold  unpitying  sky,  poor 
friendless  creature  ;  welcome — home — home  !  " 

And  then  another  spirit  of  an  argumentative  and  rebellioua 
order  arose  in  the  man's  breast,  and  cried, 

•'  What  have  you  done  that  you  should  tmn  away  from  tliis 
pleasant  shelter  to  tramp  the  country  side,  with  houselesa 
vagabDiids  for  your  fellow-travellers?  Are  you  a  pariaii, 
that   yox  mubt   shrink  away  from    friendly  hand;?,  and    «nj 
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and  hide  yourself  among  village  boors  and  wandering  out 
casts  ?  " 

There  was  a  brief  pause,  during  which  Sir  Jasper  amused 
himself  by  stirring  the  logs  piled  on  the  coal-fire,  and  then 
George  Pauncefort  replied  : 

"  I  will  accept  your  invitation.  Sir  Jasper,  as  frankly  as  it  ig 
given.  There  is  no  reason  why  I  should  decline  your  hos- 
pitality, or  recoil  from  your  kindliness."  He  said  this  with 
some  touch  of  pride  in  his  manner,  and  a  faint  glow  upon  his 
dark  face. 

"  Good  !  "  exclaimed  the  Baronet,  laying  his  hand  upon  the 
bell.  "  Then  I  may  tell  Mrs.  Browning  to  air  the  blue  room. 
You  will  come  to  us  to-morrow,  and  the  builders  may  begiti 
their  work  as  soon  afterwards  as  they  please.  You  will  bring 
your  servant,  by-the-bye.  Imagine  Diogenes  with  a  body-ser- 
vant !  Remember  that  you  are  exchanging  one  Hermitage  for 
another.  No  dinner-parties  ;  no  pretty  girls  ;  no  empty-headed 
young  men  to  play  billiards  in  the  rainy  mornings.  Only  a 
big  rambling  house,  t-.rlerably  well  filled  with  objects  of  art, 
and  a  fretful  old  man  and  his  daughter.  Do  you  think  you 
can  make  yourself  happy  with  us  ?" 

"  I  am  only  afraid  of  being  too  happy." 

"  How  do  you  mean  ?  " 

A  deep  flush  kindled  in  George  Pauncefort's  face  as  the 
Baronet  asked  this  question.  For  a  moment  he  seemed  just  a 
little  confused,  and  scarcely  able  to  answer  that  simple  inquiry  , 
but  in  the  next  minute  he  replied  very  quietly  : 

"  Do  you  remember  what  Dante  and  Tennyson  have  said 
about '  a  sorrow's  crown  of  sorrow  ?  '  There  are  circumstances 
in  the  history  of  my  life  which  make  it  impossible  that  I 
Bhould  ever  have  a  home.  Do  you  suppose  Diogenes  was  free 
to  choose  anything  better  when  he  took  to  his  tub  ?  I  cannot 
imagine  the  cynical  mood  innate  in  man.  To  my  mind  it 
eeenis  only  the  reactionary  phase  of  sorrow  I  have  been  very 
comfortable  yonder  with  the  ghost  of  the  fair-haired  cavalier, 
who  has  not  yet  been  pleased  to  reveal  himself  in  any  palpable 
shape.  "Will  it  be  wise  to  exchange  my  loneliness  for  genial 
companionsliip,  and  the  atmosphere  of  a  home,  since  there 
must  be  the  going  back  afterwards  ?  " 

Sir  Jasper  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"You'll  be  tired  of  us  before  the  builders  have  finished 
their  work,  and  will  be  very  glad  to  return  to  your  solitude. 
Men  were  created  to  bore  one  another,  if  you  are  not  tired, 
you  will  be  free  to  come  back  to  us  whenever  you  please.  You 
will  not  be  disturbed  here  by  the  sight  of  any  unapproachable 
domestic  happiness ;  you  will  be  the  guest  of  a  lonely  old  man, 
who  has  been  robbed  of  all  that  made  life  bright  for  him,  aud 
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who  does  his  best  to  take  existence  in  the  frivolous  spirit  of  a 
persijfcnr^  because  be  lias  for  ever  lost  all  cliance  of  any  deeper 
delight  than  the  temporary  enjoyment  to  be  derived  from  the 
aroma  of  a  choice  wine,  or  the  pleasant  talk  of  an  intellectual 
acquaintance.  Do  you  remember  what  Voltaire  says,  Mr. 
Pauncefort  :  '  Life  is  a  child,  which  must  be  rocked  in  a 
cradle  till  it  falls  asleep.'  You  and  I  have  both  had  our 
troubles  ;  why  shouldn't  we  help  each  other  to  rock  the 
cradle  ?  " 

Of  course  this  discussion  ended  in  George  Pauncefort's 
acceptance  of  his  landlord's  invitation.  lie  went  back  to  the 
Hermitage  pondering  the  matter  in  much  the  same  moody 
spirit  that  he  had  pondered  the  night  before,  as  he  walked 
homeward  under  the  stars. 

Was  it  wise  ? 

"  Bah  !  What  harm  can  come  of  it  ?  "  thought  Mr.  Paunce- 
fort, impatiently  ;  "  have  I  grown  a  dotard,  that  I  weigh  so 
small  a  business  as  solemnly  as  if  it  were  the  turning  point  of 
my  destiny  ?  What  can  it  matter  whether  I  go  or  stay  ?  And 
yet  after  fifteen  years'voluntaryexilefrom civilised  companion- 
ship, it  seems  almost  like  the  violation  of  a  vow.  Shall  I  pack 
up  my  goods  and  go  back  j-onder  ?  Shall  I  start  for  Tripoli 
to-morrow,  instead  of  taking  up  my  quarters  at  the  Abbey? 
No  ;  I  have  come  home  to  make  my  grave  in  England  ;  and 
so  long  as  this  man  preserves  his  solitary  habits,  I  could  have 
no  safer  shelter  than  Scarsdale  wood." 

So  having  let  his  mind  slip  away  from  a  certain  settled 
resolution  which  had  regulated  his  actions  for  fifteen  years,  Mr. 
Pauncefort  became  all  at  once  the  most  undecided  of  mankind, 
Throughout  the  evening  after  this  interview  with  Sir  Jasper,  he 
seemed  the  prey  to  a  perpetual  restlessness  of  spirit,  not  even 
to  be  lulled  into  peace  by  man's  great  consoler — the  pipe.  He 
paced  up  and  down  his  room,  took  half-a-dozen  volumes  from 
their  shelves,  only  to  stare  at  their  pages  in  abstracted  mood 
and  then  to  fling  them  impatiently  aside  :  he  put  down  his 
meerschaum,  with  its  contents  only  half  consumed  :  and  it  was 
not  until  after  eleven  o'clock  that  he  rang  for  his  servant,  and 
told  him  to  prepare  for  the  visit  to  Scarsdale. 

The  necessary  preparations  could  involve  very  little  trouble, 
as  Mr,  Pauncefort's  wardrobe — except  in  the  manner  of  linen 
— was  of  the  most  limited  order.  Sir  Jasper's  tenant  seemed  a 
great  deal  more  at  ease  after  he  had  given  these  decisive  orders 
to  his  servant.  He  seated  himself  in  the  ponderous  old- 
fashioned  arm-chair  by  the  lowwoodfire — the  murderedcavalier 
may  have  sat  in  that  chair,  perhaps — and  refilled  his  meer- 
tfchauui.  Then  as  he  watched  the  blue  clouds  of  smoke  float- 
ing upward  and  melting  slowly  away,  he  let  his  mind  w?ide/ 
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freely  whitLersoevcr  it  would.  He  thought  of  Sir  Jiisper,  wllh 
all  the  better  attributes  of  his  nature  buried  in  the  grave  of  the 
dead  •  and  of  Sir  Jasper's  pensive  daughter,  doomed  never  to 
know  a  father's  love,  bearing  her  burden  of  sorrow  with  a 
quiet  resignation  which  was  more  beautiful  than  the  gaiety  of 
happier  women. 

"The  housekeeper  was  quite  right,"  thought  George 
Pauncefort  ;  "  Sir  Jasper  is  not  unkind  to  his  daughter  :  ho 
only  overlooks  her." 


CHAPTER  V. 

"at  first  her  image  was  a  dreamy  thino." 

Marcia  DEKisoNwas  pleased  to  find  that  her  father  had  at  last 
lighted  on  an  acquaintance  whose  companionship  seemed  to 
afford  him  unalloyed  satisfaction.  During  the  Baronet's  ab- 
sence from  Scarsdale  his  daughter  had  not  found  her  position 
by  any  means  a  sinecure.  Ambitious  Madame  de  Maintenon 
found  it  a  hard  thing  to  amuse  the  unamxxsable.  The  burden 
of  her  father's  ennui  had  fallen  more  heavily  on  Marcia  than  on 
the  sufferer  himself.  When  an  invalid  is  of  the  discontented 
and  fretful  temperament,  that  invalid's  nurse  has  a  bad  time  of 
it.  For  five  years  Marcia  Denison  had  borne  the  weary  load  of 
her  father's  sorrows,  and  kad  received  only  courteous  little 
speeches  and  polite  smiles  fn  payment  of  her  devotion.  If  he 
could  have  taken  her  to  his  heart,  what  a  tender  and  loving 
creature  would  have  nestled  there  !  But  he  could  not  do  this. 
His  daughter  Evelyn  had  been  the  beautiful  embodiment  of 
his  first  love.  For  his  daughter  Marcia  he  could  only  feel  the 
same  cold  toleration  which  lie  had  felt  for  his  second  wife. 

The  girl  knew  this.  She  knew  that  her  mother's  heart  had 
withered  for  lack  of  the  warm  sunshine  of  love.  She  knew  this, 
and  it  was  only  the  wise  tolerance  which  generally  belongs  to  a 
noble  intellect  that  enabled  her  to  forgive  the  man  who  had 
crushed  her  mother's  gentle  spirit.  Happily  she  could  forgive, 
for  she  could  understand  and  pity. 

"  It  was  all  a  mistake,"  she  thought, — "  an  unhappy  mis- 
take. My  father  gave  a  grand  old  name  in  exchange  for  a 
trader's  fortune,  and  fancied  that  polite  speeches  and  set  smflea 
would  make  a  very  tolerable  substitute  for  love." 

Marcia  possessed,  among  her  few  treasures,  a  small  packet 
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of  letters,  addreeeed  by  lior  fatlmrto  hor  inctlicr  before  their 
marriage.  These  should  have  been  love-letters,  for  they  had 
been  written  during  the  period  in  which  Alicia  Jones  had  been 
betrothed  to  Sir  Jasper  Deiiison  ;  but  the  cold  and  stately  tone 
of  the  e])istlcs  was  unrelieved  by  one  gush  of  real  feeling. 
They  were  very  gentlemanly  letters,  such  as  a  Sir  Charles 
Grandison  might  have  composed  ;  but  they  were  the  letters  of 
a  man  whose  heart  had  never  beat  with  one  throb  of  affection 
for  the  woman  to  whom  they  were  addressed. 

In  these  coldly-worded  letters  Marcia  Dcnison  saw  her 
father's  justification.  At  the  least,  he  had  not  deceived  that 
di'ad  mother,  whose  pale  face  looked  out  at  her  from  an  old- 
fashioned  miniature.  Marcia  forgave  her  father,  but  she  could 
not  forget  her  mother's  sorrow,  and  she  resigned  herself  to  the 
idea  that  she  was  to  descend  unloved  and  but  little  lamented 
to  the  grave.  The  first  germ  of  this  idea  had  been  planted 
in  her  mind  long  ago  in  her  earliest  childhood,  when  she  had 
seen  so  many  evidences  of  a  love  that  was  given  to  her  sister, 
and  withheld  from  her.  But  now  the  vague  fancy  had  grown 
into  a  deeply-rooted  conviction,  not  easily  to  be  plucked  out 
of  her  breast.  She  fancied  that  no  one  would  ever  love  her. 
She  had  no  special  ground  for  this  belief,  for  she  had  beer' 
considerably  admired  whenever  she  had  appeared  in  society, 
and  she  had  received  more  than  one  eligible  offer  of  marriage. 
But  she  was  an  heiress, — the  actual  possessor  of  a  very  large 
fortune,  inherited  from  her  plebeian  mother,  and  having  the 
prospect  of  a  second  fortune  from  her  father.  She  therefore 
took  it  for  granted  that  hor  wooers  were  actuated  by  purely 
mercenary  considerations,  and  dismissed  them  with  freezing 
coldness.  They  only  insulted  her  by  a  pretence  of  love  which 
they  could  not  feel,  and  she  was  wound«d  and  made  angry  by 
their  affected  preference. 

Remember  that  her  claim  to  be  considered  a  strong-minded 
woman  was  based  only  on  her  studious  habits,  her  superior 
education.  In  actual  experience  of  the  world  she  was  no  better 
skilled  than  a  school-girl.  Before  her  sister's  death  she  had 
been  too  young  to  appear  very  often  in  society  ;  and  since 
that  melancholy  event  she  had  seen  only  the  few  peopio 
whom  from  time  to  time  her  father  had  "  taken  up,"  generally 
to  let  them  drop  again  with  ill-concealed  disgust  and  dis- 
appointment. 

And  now  he  had  been  pleased  to  take  up  the  tenant  at  the 
Hermitage  ;  and  but  for  a  dread  of  some  sJidden  and  scarcely 
polite  revulsion  of  feeling,  poor  Marcia  would  have  been 
entirely  pleased  that  her  father  should  have  a  new  acquaint- 
ance likely  to  beguile  hina  in  those  long  dreary  winter  even- 
ings rapidly  approaching.     iMiss  Dcnison  felt  more  hopeful  of 
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this  new  friendship  than  of  many  which  her  father  had  chosen 
to  make  during  his  Continental  travels,  for  she  saw  that  Mr. 
Pauncefort  was  a  gentleman,  and  many  of  her  father's  ac- 
quaintance had  not  been  quite  gentlemen, — only  that  excellent 
electro-plated  imitation  of  the  real  article  which  looks  so 
brilliant,  until  the  edges  begin  to  be  worn  away  by  familiar 
use.  No  one  could  possibly  have  mistaken  Mr.  Pauncefort 
for  anything  but  a  genHeinan.  No  certificate  of  character 
was  needed  before  you  admitted  him  into  your  house  ;  poor 
and  out-at-elbows  perhaps  ;  ruined  by  extravagant  habits,  it 
might  be  ;  for  those  things  may  happen  to  a  gentleman  of  the 
blood-royal  ;  but  branded  by  no  dishonour,  degraded  by  no 
low  vices,  debased  by  no  meanness  of  thought  or  deed. 

Marcia  accepted  her  father's  guest  as  frankly  as  if  she  had 
known  him  from  her  childhood.  His  grave  demeanour,  his  pro- 
bable poverty,  recommended  him  to  her.  Her  pensive  spirit 
would  have  shrunk  from  a  brilliant  favourite  of  fortune,  but 
it  advanced  to  greet  this  toil-worn  wayfarer  with  kindness  and 
pity. 

Ah,  then  indeed  George  Pauncefort  felt  what  it  was  to 
breathe  the  atmosphere  of  home  after  long  years  of  banish- 
ment ;  home,  created  by  the  presence  of  a  good  and  pure- 
minded  woman.  Shall  I  describe  how  a  quiet  sympathy,  a 
tacit  friendship,  first  arose  between  this  man  and  Marcia 
Denison  ?  It  is  so  difficult  to  describe  the  beginning  of  friend- 
ship. No  doubt  it  dated  from  the  first  happy  coincidence  of 
tliought  or  fancy,  in  which  tvvo  minds  unite  in  sudden  harmony, 
like  notes  struck  at  random  on  an  instrument,  that  yet  com- 
pose a  perfect  cliord. 

Amongst  all  the  chance  acquaintance  whom  it  had  plea«ed 
Sir  Jasper  to  patronise,  this  bronzed  African  traveller  was  tho 
only  creature  in  whose  society  Marcia  had  been  able  to  take 
any  pleasure.  And  then  she  pitied  him  because  he  was  poor, 
and  friendless,  and  lonely  ;  she  trusted  him  implicitly,  inspired 
by  an  instinctive  confidence  in  the  nobility  of  his  nature.  He 
was  very  much  her  senior,  highly  educated,  refined,  poetical ; 
and  all  the  chivalrous  sentiments  of  this  daughter  of  Joneses 
and  traders  were  aroused  by  the  contemplation  of  his  loneli- 
ness and  ruin.  She  had  quite  accepted  Dorothy  Tursgood's 
theory  about  this  solitary  stranger.  He  had  been  rich,  and 
had  squandered  or  lost  a  great  fortune.  His  friends, — bah ! 
they  were  gone  with  the  friends  of  Tinion  ;  vanished  like  all 
followers  of  the  general  who  is  beaten  in  the  great  battle  of 
life.  He  was  very  poor,  and  had  come  to  Scarsdale  wood  to 
hide  himself  and  his  fallen  fortunes  from  the  world  which 
had  smiled  on  his  prosperity.  It  was  a  very  plausible  theory  ; 
and  any  chance  word  that  Geurye   ruiincefort  did   let  drop 
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npon  ln6  own  affairs  tended  to  its  confirmation.  If  ho  talked 
or  pictures,  he  talked  like  a  man  who  had  possessed  such 
things  and  had  lost  them.  He  brought  Marcia  some  books 
one  day  from  the  Hermitage,  and  the  volumes  looked  some- 
how like  jetsam  and  flotsam  from  the  wreck  of  a  splendid 
library.  The  coat  he  wore  was  almost  threa  Ibare,  but  even 
Marcia's  inexperienced  eye  could  recognise  the  genius  of  a 
crack  West-end  tailor  in  the  harmonious  outlines  of  the 
shabby  garment.  The  old-fashioned  watch  which  he  carried 
at  the  end  of  a  plain  black  ribbon  was  an  exquisite  toy  of 
gold  and  enamel,  which  had  belonged  to  Louis  the  Sixteenth, 
And  looked  like  the  last  cherished  remnant  of  a  collector's 
treasures. 

He  was  standing  in  the  mullioned  window  at  the  end  of  tha 
corridor  one  morning  with  Marcia  Dcnison,  looking  into  the 
old-fashioned  garden  which  she  called  her  own.  He  was 
standing  where  he  had  stood  to  hear  the  history  of  Sir 
Jasper's  two  daughters  from  the  lips  of  the  garrulous  old 
housekeeper. 

For  some  minutes  he  had  been  standing  in  the  same  attitude, 
looking  at  the  old  garden  with  a  fixed  dreamy  gaze.  He  had 
been  a  guest  at  the  Abbey  for  nearly  three  weeks,  and  a  pleasant 
friendliness  had  arisen  already  between  him  and  Marcia.  Sho 
was  sitting  at  the  little  table,  moving  the  ivory  chessmen 
stealthily  to  and  fro  upon  the  board,  and  looking  up  with  a 
half-smile  at  his  dreamy  face. 

"  You  know  some  other  garden  like  this,  Mr.  Pauncefort  ?  " 
she  said  presently. 

He  started,  and  looked  at  her  fixedly  with  something  like 
alarm  in  his  glance. 

"  How  do  you  know  that,  Miss  Denison  ?  " 
"  I  could  see  it  in  your  face.  Do  you  tiiink  I  could  live  so 
long  almost  alone  with  papa,  and  not  learn  to  read  people's 
faces  ?  I  can  read  his  thouglits — I  sometimes  wish  I  couldn't 
— even  when  they  lie  deepest ;  and  yours  were  very  easy  to 
read  just  now.  You  would  never  have  looked  so  tenderly  at 
my  garden  if  there  had  not  been  the  memory  of  some  other 
garden  in  your  mind." 

"  Yes,  you  are  right.  I  fancied  myself  thirty  years  younger 
than  I  am  ;  and  I  was  a  little  boy  feeding  ducks  in  a  pond 
something  like  that  one  yonder  under  the  shadow  of  the  old 
wall.  I  almost  felt  my  mother's  liand  in  mine — I  almost 
heard  the  rustling  of  her  dress  as  tlie  autumn  wind  swept  by 
us  just  now,  and  stirred  those  fallen  leaves.  Yes,  I  was 
thinking  of  another  garden  far  away  in  the  heart  of  York- 
shire.    I  dare  say  the  weeds  are  growing  thickly  enough  thero 

BOW." 
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He  sighed  like  a  man  who  remembers  and  regrets  a  lost 
heritage  :  then  turning  away  from  the  window  suddenly,  he 
said,  ':    *  [■■-■■-!'', 

"Miss  Denison,  I  never  'told  a  lie  in  my  life,  and  yet  I 
liave  not  the  courage  to  show  myself  in  the  place  where  I  waa 
born." 

"  Ah,"'  tliought  Marcia,  "  Dorothy  was  right.  lie  must  be 
very  poor,  for  poverty  is  the  only  sin  which  a  man  can  beai 
nobly,  knowing  all  the  while  that  he  can  never  be  forgiven 
by  the  world." 

And  then  the  grey  eyes,  marvellously  soft  when  pity  glanced 
from  their  clear  depths,  were  gently  raised  to  the  traveller's 
bronzed  face.  Poor  ruined  wanderer !  Miss  Denison  began 
to  think  of  some  plan  for  his  future  comfort.  Her  father  had 
influence  :  might  not  that  influence  be  exerted  in  favour  of 
this  friendless  stranger  ?  Some  small  appointment ;  some 
foreign  mission  ;  some  civilian's  position  in  India, — so  many 
men  with  blighted  fortunes  had  been  known  to  flourish  anew 
under  the  shadow  of  the  Himalayas.  The  woman  whose  pity 
is  unmixed  with  any  practical  spirit  is  no  true  woman.  To 
pity  a  person  was,  with  Maicia,  to  help  them. 

Mr.  Pauncefort  seated  himself  before  the  chess-table.  He 
was  by  no  means  apt  to  make  a  parade  of  any  gloomy  secrets 
that  might  lie  hidden  in  his  breast  ;  but  when  a  man  carries  a 
fox  under  his  waistcoat  a  stray  paw  of  the  animal  will  now 
and  then  peep  out  from  its  hiding-place. 

"  Shall  we  play,  Miss  Denison  ?  "  asked  Sir  Jasper's  tenant, 
laying  his  hand  upon  the  ivory  pieces. 
"  If  you  please." 

They  were  both  good  players :  but  to-day  Marcia's  tactics 
were  of  the  most  erratic  order.  Her  knights  dropped  un- 
resistingly into  the  hungry  jaws  of  her  opponent's  bishops  : 
her  poor  little  pawns  were  swept  off  tlie  board  by  swooping 
castles  :  and  even  her  queen  fell  a  victim  to  the  stealthy  side- 
long advances  of  a  knight. 

"  Check-mate  ;  and  a  doubtful  victory,  Miss  Denison,"  cried 
George  Pauncefort.  "  Your  thoughts  have  been  far  away  from 
tlie  pieces  under  your  hand.  I  am  afraid  the  game  has  bored 
you." 

Miss  Denison  blushed.  Her  father's  guest  was  offended  • 
and  yet  she  had  been  weaving  little  schemes  for  his  advance 
ment  all  the  time.  That  Indian  appointment  :  if  it  could  only 
be  procured,  this  man  might  achieve  a  new  opening  in  life, 
new  prospects,  new  hopes,  almost  a  renewal  of  youth.  And 
while  Marcia  was  scheming  for  his  benefit,  the  ungrateful 
creature  was  angry  with  her  for  being  inattentive  to  a  game  at 
r.hess.     Some    women    would    have   been  indiijnant    at    Mt, 
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Paunccfort's  ofTcDded  tone  ;  but  not  Marcia  Denieon.  She 
was  quite  a  woman,  in  the  highest  and  purest  sense  of  the 
word  ;  no  frivolous  girl,  greedy  of  admiration,  eager  for 
conquest  :  but  a  wuman,  long-suffering,  tender,  unselfish, 
with  the  simple  candour  of  a  child,  the  patient  heroism  of  a 
martyr. 

Mr.  Pauncefort  had  been  nearly  three  weeks  an  inmate  of 
Scarsdale  Abbey,  and  in  that  time  he  and  Marcia  had  been 
V(>ry  much  together  ;  in  spite  of  those  feminine  employments 
v/hich  kept  the  young  lady  in  her  own  apartment  for  several 
hours  during  the  day.  That  quiet  house  was  the  very  place  of 
Jill  others  for  the  growth  of  friendliner,8  and  intimacy  between 
two  people  who  were  inclined  to  like  each  other.  And  these 
two  people  were  peculiarly  disposed  to  be  friendly,  for  the 
gentle  spirit  of  compassion  had  taken  up  her  abode  in  the 
breast  of  each.  George  Pauncefort  cherished  the  memory  of 
that  simple  family  history  related  to  him  by  the  old  house- 
keeper— that  story  of  a  sorrowful  childhood,  a  poor  little 
motherless  girl  forgotten  and  neglected.  He  remembered  this, 
and  it  was  by  the  light  of  this  knowledge  that  he  regarded 
Marcia  Denison  when  first  he  became  acquainted  with  her. 
He  did  not  recognise  the  heiress  of  Scarsdale  in  that  stately 
young  lady  with  the  pale  still  face  :  ho  only  saw  the  luckless 
little  girl  who  had  never  been  so  happy  as  to  win  a  father's 
love,— the  neglected  daughter  whose  lonely  childhood  had 
developed  into  a  lonelier  womanhood. 

From  a  happy,  frivolous-minded  girl,  radiant  with  the  con- 
sciousness of  her  own  fascinations,  eager  to  assert  and 
establish  the  royalty  of  her  beauty.  Sir  Jasper's  tenant  would 
have  shrunk  away  terror-stricken  ;  but  in  pale  Marcia's  quiet 
presence  he  felt  a  sense  of  poace  and  security  that  wrapped 
him  round  like  the  balmy  breath  of  southern  breezes  on  a 
sunless  auttnnn  day".  They  pitied  each  other,  and  in- 
voluntarily their  voices  took  a  softer  music  when  they  talked 
together.  She  was  so  sorry  for  his  poverty  and  friendless- 
ness  :  he  was  so  sorry  for  her  loveless  childhood,  and  joyless, 
wasted  youth. 

And  in  the  mean  while  capricious  Sir  Jasper  seemed  to 
have  become  suddenly  constant.  Mr.  Pauncefort  had  been 
three  weeks  iit  the  Abbey,  and  as  yet  there  were  no  chilling 
tokens  of  discueliantment.  Every  morning  at  nine  there  was 
the  same  cosy  little  breakfast  in  the  oak-panelled  dining- 
room  ;  every  evening  ai  seven  the  same  comfortable  little 
dinner  and  delicate  Rhenish  wines.  And  then  between  break- 
fast and  dinner  there  were  chance  meetings  in  the  corridor 
or  on  the  terrace  ;  and  then  after  dinner  there  wao  the  long 
quiet  evening — the  delicious  home-like  eve-tting,  with   endless 
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talk  and  strong  tea,  brewed  in  a  chef-d'oeuvre  in  the  way  of 
tea-pots,  and  poured  into  Dresden  tea-cups  by  a  woman's 
graceful  hands. 

Is  it  wise,  George  Pauncefort, — is  it  wise  to  linger  and  be 
happy,  when  there  must  be,  sooner  or  later,  the  going  back  ? 
He  had  excuses  for  lingering.  Surely  never,  in  a  commercial 
and  business-like  point  of  view,  were  workmen  so  slow  aa 
those  masons  and  carpenters  and  bricklayers  who  were  in- 
trusted with  the  restoration  of  the  Hermitage.  And  on  the 
other  hand,  looking  at  the  edifice  with  the  eyes  of  Sir  Jasper's 
visitor,  surely  no  fairy  palace  ever  hurried  more  swiftly  to- 
wards completion  than  the  quaint  old  building  in  the  wood. 

"  Already  !  "  That  mystic  word  which  the  pensive  voyager 
who  journeys  with  Sir  Edward  Lytton's  boatman  has  need  to 
repeat  so  often,  sounded  like  a  death-knell  in  the  ears  of 
George  Pauncefort.  He  had  stayed  five  weeks  at  the  Abbey, 
and  the  workmen  had  been  busy  a  week  beyond  the  time  ap- 
pointed for  their  task  ;  and  now  he  had  nothing  to  do  but  to 
render  polite  thanks  for  the  Baronet's  hospitality,  and  then  go 
back  to  his  old  quarters. 

His  old  quarters !  Would  they  ever  seem  as  they  had 
seemed  to  him  ?  Would  there  ever  be  the  dull  quiet,  the  same 
grey,  joyless  calm,  which  was  at  least  peace?  The  perfect 
comfort  to  be  had  out  of  a  book  and  a  pipe  ;  the  contentment 
which  arises  in  the  mind  that  has  fully  resigned  itself  to  abjure 
all  hope  of  happiness, — should  he  ever  know  these  again  ?  Ah, 
vool !  he  could  scarcely  close  his  eyes  now  without  seeing  a 
woman's  figure,  a  delicate  face  bending  over  a  tea-table,  the 
drooping  curve  of  a  slender  throat,  the  fitful  shimmer  of  a 
silken  dress  in  a  firelit  chamber.  And  it  was  late  in  November 
now,  and  the  nights  would  be  so  long.  Ah,  weary  wayfarer, 
if  the  angels  who  guard  the  gates  of  Paradise  should  lower 
their  flaming  swords,  and  ask  you  to  step  in  and  rest,  beware 
of  their  kindness,  reject  their  ofiiered  bounty  ;  for  after  the  joy 
of  the  garden  comes  the  anguish  of  going  back  ;  and  the  dusty 
highway  will  seem  a  thousand-fold  more  barren  by  contrast 
with  that  glimpse  of  the  lost  Eden. 

Some  sfich  thoughts  as  these  may  have  been  in  George 
Pauncefort's  mind  upon  the  last  evening  of  his  stay  at  the 
Abbey,  for  he  was  very  silent.  He  had  been  wont  to  talk  a 
great  deal,  and  to  talk  well  during  these  peaceful  evenings,  so 
untrammell&ii  by  ceremonious  restraints,  so  secure  from  the 
intrusion  of  any  incongruous  element  from  the  outer  world. 
Travellers  snow-bound  within  the  hospitable  walls  of  an  Alpine 
monastery  could  scarcely  have  been  more  entirely  alone  thaa 
these  three  people  were  in  the  big  library  at  Scarsdale.  Even 
Sir  Jasper,  who  prided  himself  on  a  serene  indifEcreuce  to  th« 
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coming  and  going  of  those  acquaintance  whom  ho  took  it  into 
his  head  to  admire  and  patronise — even  Sir  Jasper's  sallow  faco 
wore  an  expression  of  genuine  regret  as  he  spoke  of  his  guest'a 
departure. 

"  To-morrow  morning !  and  you  say  you  must  go  ?  You 
want  to  fall  back  into  your  old  habits — study,  and  so  on. 
Well,  Mr.  Pauncefort,  I  have  no  right  to  put  in  any  selfish 
pleas  against  what  seems  a  very  settled  determination.  If  you 
must  go,  you  must ;  and  I  must  resign  myself  to  turn  my  back 
upon  Africa,  and  forego  my  after-dinner  hand  at  ecarte. 
Marcia  has  been  good  enough  to  learn  the  game  ;  but  no  woman 
ever  played  ecarte  ;  their  only  notion  of  the  game  is,  that  the 
king  must  be  somewhere  in  the  pack,  and  that  if  they  only  go 
on  proposing  long  enough,  they're  sure  to  get  him.  I  shall 
miss  you  very  much, Mr  Pauncefort;  we  disagreed  so  delight- 
fully about  Bolingbroke  and  Voltaire.  There  is  nothing  so 
agreeable  as  the  society  of  a  man  whose  opinions  are  totally 
opposed  to  one's  own.  I  shall  miss  you  most — confoundedly!" 
exclaimed  Sir  Jasper,  almost  testily.  "I  wish  I  were  some 
despotic  Oriental  potentate,  with  the  power  of  submitting  to 
you  the  option  of  remaining  my  guest,  or  going  out  into  the 
courtyard  to  be  bowstrung  ;  but  our  western  civilisation  is 
against  that  sort  of  thing,  and  I  can  only  ask  you  to  come 
and  dine  with  us  as  often  as  you  can." 

"  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  come  back  again.  You  cannot 
suppose  that  I  am  churl  enough  to  undervalue  the  delight  of 
congenial  society  ;  but  I  have  already  told  you,  Sir  Jasper, 
there  are  circumstances  in  my  life  which  preclude  my  ever 
having  a  home  of  my  own  ;  and  I  am  afraid  of  growing  too 
dependent  on  pleasant  companionship.  I  have  spent  twelve 
months  very  comfortably  with  no  comrades  but  my  pipe  and 
my  book,  and  I  want  to  go  back  to  my  Hermitage  before 
Sybarite  habits  have  been  engendered  by  your  hospitality." 

Sir  Jasper's  tenant  had  laid  some  little  stress  upon  the 
words,  "There  are  circumstances  in  my  life  which  preclude  my 
ever  having  a  home  of  my  own  ;  "  and  he  had  stolen  one  little 
look  at  Marcia  as  he  spoke  them. 

Miss  Deuison's  face  was  turned  towards  him  with  an  un- 
disguised expression  of  infinite  compassion.  lie  thought  the 
clear  grey  eyes,  so  wondrously  serene,  so  calm  in  their  tender 
thoughtfulness,  might  have  shone  out  of  the  face  of  a  pitying 
»ngel  pensively  contemplative  of  earthly  sorrow. 

And  then  Sir  Jasper's  tenant  socmed  to  put  aside  whatever 
fad  thoughts  had  kept  him  silent  that  evening,  and  talked  aa 
it  was  his  habit  to  talk,  with  a  quiet  earnestness  that  some- 
times almost  warmed  into  enthusiasm.  He  was  nearly  forty 
years  of  age,  aud  was  therefore  uualiiictcd  with  that  terribl* 
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incapacity  for  any  emotion  which  seems  common  to  the  youth 
of  this  gcnoration.  To  him  life  seemed  a  battle-field  in  which 
it  was  a  noble  thing  to  be  victor  :  and  if  he  had  retired  to  hide 
himself  in  his  tent,  it  was  that  he  had  fought  the  fight  and 
had  been  beaten,  and  not  because  he  considered  the  battle  a 
pitiful  fray,  scarcely  worth  the  winning.  To-night  he  talked 
more  eloquently  than  was  his  wont  ;  and  Sir  Jasper,  who  was 
nothing  if  not  a  persiflexw^  was  fain  to  let  the  conversation 
lapse  almost  into  a  duologue  between  his  daughter  and  hia 
guest,  for  it  soared  into  regions  which  he  could  only  enter 
when  carried  aloft  by  stronger  pinions  than  his  own.  Ah,  how 
short  the  hours  seemed  to  George  Pauncefort  that  night  ;  and 
what  a  grim  tyrant  that  bronze  sea-king,  scowling  grimly 
ubove  the  dial  on  which  the  minute-hand  revolved  so  swiftly  ! 
It  was  after  midnight,  when  a  politely  smothered  yawn  from 
Sir  Jasper  gave  the  first  hint  at  anything  like  weariness  in 
that  narrow  circle,  and  recalled  Mr.  Pauncefort  from  those 
far-away  realms  of  thought  in  which  it  had  been  so  pleasant  to 
roam  with  gentle,  womanly  Marcia  Denison.  Perhaps  that  was 
her  highest  charm.  She  was  a  woman !— not  a  deliciously  gush- 
ing creature,  whose  lovely  eyes  would  fix  themselves  upon  you  in 
tender  compassion  for  your  sad  cough  one  minute,  and  who  in 
the  next  would  bounce  out  of  the  room  and  expose  you  to  the 
horrors  of  an  east  wind  by  leaving  a  door  open.  She  was  a 
woman — a  ministering  angel  in  the  hour  of  affliction,  and  not 
"  uncertain  "  or  "  hard  to  please  "  at  any  time  ;  nor  yet  con- 
scious of  any  divine  right  to  be  pleased  at  the  cost  of  other 
people's  pleasure.  George  Pauncefort  gave  one  regretful  look 
round  the  room,  as  he  said  good-night. 

"  I  think  I  will  say  good-night  and  good-bye  too,"  he  said. 
"  I  have  planned  one  of  my  pedestrian  excursions  for  the 
next  few  days,  and  shall  take  my  departure  at  daybreak  to- 
morrow." 

"  But  we  shall  see  you  soon  again  ?  " 

"  I  hope  so.  I— if  you  are  good  enough  to  wish  it,  I  shall 
be  very  glad  to  come  back — now  and  then." 

"  Good  enough  to  wish  it ! "  cried  Sir  Jasper  testily. 
"  When  I  have  found  the  rara  avis  I  have  been  hunting  for 
the  last  five  years— a  congenial  companion  !  We  suit  each 
other,  Mr.  Pauncefort,  all  the  better,  maybe,  because  there  is  a 
great  deal  in  me  that  you  don't  approve,  and  a  great  deal  in 
you  that  I  can't  understand.  We  are  as  far  as  the  poles 
asunder,  perhaps,  in  character  ;  but  we  are  just  the  sort  of 
people  who  can  get  on  admirably  together.  What  can  you  do 
with  a  man  whose  ideas  are  the  same  as  your  own  ?  Black  is 
white,  say  you  ;  of  course  it  is,  answers  he  ;  and  you're  at  a 
deadlock  for  the  rest  of  the  evening.     Give  me  the  man  who 
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Bays,  '  No,  it  isn't.'  I  can  get  on  delightfully  with  him.  By- 
the-bye,  youwill  spend  Christmas  with  us,  I  trust,  Mr.  Paunce- 
fort  ?  No  county  families,  no  would-be  mediajvalisra, — boars' 
heads  with  lemons  in  tiieir  mouths,  rejoicing  retainers,  fiddlers 
in  the  music-gallery,  and  so  on  ;  none  of  your  Christmas-in- 
the-oldcn-time  absurdities  ;  master  and  mistress  leading  off 
Sir  Roger  de  Covcrley,  with  a  ruck  of  servants  and  farm- 
labourers  streaming  behind,  and  the  odour  of  tlie  stables  per- 
meating the  atmosphere  ;  no  roasted  oxen,  scorched  outside 
and  raw  inside  ;  no  bales  of  blanketing,  distributed  amongst 
grateful  peasantry,  who  will  turn  up  their  noses  at  the  quality 
of  your  beef,  and  slander  you  because  of  the  coarseness  of  your 
flannel.  I  suppose  we  do  something  benevolent  in  deference 
to  the  prejudices  of  our  age.  My  daughter  Marcia  has  carte 
blanche,  and  women  seem  to  find  that  sort  of  thing  ratlier 
amusing.  For  the  rest,  we  shall  be  quite  alone.  I  suppose 
the  cook  will  insist  on  sending  up  that  conventional  cannon- 
ball,  in  the  way  of  confectionery,  which  she  calls  a  plum- 
pudding  ;  but  I  promise  you  there  shall  be  no  further  indica- 
tion of  what  grocers  and  illustrated-newspaper  proprietors 
entitle  the  '  festive  season.'" 

Mr.  Pauncefort  smiled  :  his  smile  was  very  beautiful, — all 
the  more  beautiful,  perhaps,  because  it  savoured  rather  of 
thought  and  sadness  than  of  mirth. 

"  i  have  no  wish  to  forget  the  festive  season,"  he  said, 
"  though  it  has  found  mc  very  lonely  for  the  last  fifteen  years. 
But  I  am  weak  enough  to  entertain  a  lingering  affection  for 
the  traditionary  Christmas  ;  and  I  shall  be  very  sorry  when  its 
last  vestiges  have  melted  into  the  darkness  of  a  forgotten  and 
unregretted  past.  I  like  to  hear  '  the  clear  church-bells  ring- 
in  the  Christmas  morn,'  and  to  remember  a  Wanderer  whff 
was  more  homeless  than  I  am,  and  who  was  the  first  great 
Teacher  of  the  dignity  of  sorrow." 

"  Ah  !  "  exclaimed  Sir  Jasper,  shrugging  his  shoulders  ;  '■'■  paa 
connu,  mon  ami.  You  remember  what  Voltaire  says  ;  or  you 
don't,  perhaps,  and  you'll  be  angry  with  mc  if  I  quote  him. 
Let  us  part  good  friends,  and  meet  to  quarrel  again  at 
Christmas." 

Mr.  Pauncefort  hesitated. 

"  You  are  very  kind,  but  I " 

"  You  are  heartily  tired  of  our  society,  and  doc't  want  a 
second  infliction  of  it." 

"  My  dear  Sir  Jasper,  I " 

"  Oh,  of  course  you  will  deny  tlie  fact.  Diogenes  is  an 
impossibility  in  an  age  in  which  every  man  sends  his  boys  to 
Eton.  If  you  are  not  heartily  sick  of  us,  and  have  no  better 
engagement,  come  to  us  at  Christmas     You  promise  ?  " 
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"  Yes,  Sir  Jasper  ;  if  my  coming  can  please  you." 

He  spoke  to  the  Baronet,  but  he  looked  at  the  Baronet '• 
daughter.  The  pale  still  face  betrayed  neither  interest  nor 
emotion  this  time.  It  was  the  face  of  a  woman  who  listened, 
from  mere  politeness,  to  a  discussion  whose  result  was  entirely 
indifferent  to  h.er. 

"  Good-night  and  good-bye,  Sir  Jasper.  Good-night,  Miss 
Denison." 

He  gave  his  hand  to  each,  and  was  gone.  He  stopped 
for  a  moment  outside  the  door, — the  ponderous  uncom- 
promising door  which  closed  upon  him  with  such  a  sonorous 
reverberation. 

"  I  wonder  if  Adam  felt  as  I  do,  when  the  angel  shut  the 
gates  of  Paradise  ?  "  he  thought ;  ''  but  then  Adam  was  ban- 
ished for  his  own  sin,  and  I " 

Half  an  hour  afterwards,  in  his  own  room, — the  pretty 
blue  draperied  chamber,  where  every  thing  smelt  of  a 
delicately  perfumed  pot-pourri  which  seemed  peculiar  to  the 
Abbey  ;  the  home-like  room,  with  a  snug  little  writing-table 
and  a  capacious  easy-chair  wheeled  close  to  a  noble  fire  burn- 
ing in  a  quaint  old-fashioned  grate, — alone  in  this  room, 
George  Pauncefort  flung  himself  on  his  knees  by  the  bed,  and 
with  his  face  hidden  in  his  clasped  hands,  prayed  long  and 
fervently. 

Sir  Jasper  Denison  would  have  laughed  aloud  in  amused 
amazement  at  the  sight  of  that  big  broad-shouldered  man 
kneeling  in  the  reverent  attitude  of  a  little  child.  Sir  Jasper 
would  have  been  even  more  surprised  if  any  one  had  told  him 
the  burden  of  the  man's  prayer  : 

"  Oh,  keep  me  from  loving  her  !  Paralyse  all  tenderness 
of  feeling  in  this  withered  heart !  Give  me  strength  to  accept 
my  destiny,  and  to  be  patient  unto  the  end  1 " 


CHAPTER  VI, 

**ALL  WITHIN  18  DARK  AS  NIGHT.** 

Mb.  Pauncefort  adhered  to  the  resolution  he  had  declared 
Bt  night,  and  left  Scarsdale  Abbey  when  there  was  only  the 
faintest  glimmer  of  light  in  a  chill  grey  sky. 

He  let  himself  quietly  out  of  the  little  side-door  by  which 
he  liad  first  entered  the  Abbey,  and  went  away  under  the 
fading  stars,  while  the  great  clock  in  the  etablcs  w-as  striking 
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six.  About  a  hundred  yards  from  the  houeo  lie  stopped  short, 
and  looked  back  at  the  long  range  of  windows,  tiie  closed 
shutters,  the  lowered  blinds, — all  blank,  all  dark.  No  eye  to 
watch  his  departure  ;  no  pale  regretful  face  shining  out  upon 
hiir.,  like  one  of  those  fading  stars  up  yonder  !     Nothing  ! 

He  looked  from  the  dark  house  up  to  the  wide  heaven.  Ah, 
there  the  light  was  dawning,  pale  as  yet,  but  brightening  just 
a  little  with  every  passing  moment. 

"  Shall  I  accept  it  as  an  omen  ?  "  he  thought ;  "  here  only 
darkness,  but  the  light  there.  Is  my  fate  so  hard  that  I  should 
revolt  against  the  hand  that  laid  my  burden  upon  me  ?  There 
have  been  men  who,  of  their  own  free  will,  for  love  of  God  and 
of  their  fellow-men,  have  cheerfully  resigned  as  much  as  I  have 
.ost.  Let  mo  remember  iliat,  when  the  rebellious  spirit  rises 
in  my  breast  and  asks,  '  Why  should  I  suffer?  '" 

For  three  days  and  nights  Mr.  Pauncefort  vanished  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  Scarsdale.  He  was  awrv  tramping  on 
solitary  country  roads,  under  a  dull  November  -ky  ;  tramping 
steadily,  with  his  face  to  the  chilly  autumn  wind,  with  his  face 
to  the  rain,  the  sleet,  the  darkness  ;  now  talking  to  some  tired 
outcast,  lagging  wearily  on  his  beat ;  now  exchanging  a  few 
cheery  words  with  a  passing  rustic  ;  sometimes  quite  alone 
for  hours  together ;  but  always  tramping  steadily  on,  like  a 
man  who  has  backed  himself  heavily  to  walk  a  hundred  milas 
in  a  hundred  consecutive  half-hours. 

It  was  very  late  upon  the  fourth  day  after  his  departure 
from  the  Abbey,  when  Sir  Jasper's  tenant  returned  to  the 
Hermitage.  He  walked  back  to  his  simple  domain  travel- 
stained  and  tired.  All  was  prepared  for  him  :  pine-logs  burn- 
ing redly  on  a  cheerful  fire  ;  a  reading-lamp  on  a  little  table, 
trimmed  and  ready ;  an  old  worm-eaten  arm-chair  wheeled 
close  to  the  wide  hearth.  The  moonlight  streamed  in  at  the 
low  lattice-window,  and  fell  in  a  slanting  line  across  that 
polished  oaken  floor,  which  might  or  might  not  be  stained 
with  the  life-blood  of  the  traditionary  cavalier.  The  room 
looked  very  comfortable,  half  in  the  solemn  light  of  the  moon, 
half  in  tlie  ruddy  glow  of  the  fire.  It  was  as  good  a  welcome 
as  a  lonely  wanderer  had  any  right  to  expect :  and  yet,  ah  me  ! 
how  sad  and  cold  it  seemed  to  Sir  Jasper's  tenant!  The  titled 
backs  of  his  favourite  books,  winking  and  blinking  in  the  fire- 
light, seemed  to  smile  at  him  :  as  who  should  say,  "  In  ua 
behold  the  harmless  friends  who  know  not  weariness,  the 
silent  comforters  in  whose  companionship  there  lurks  no  hidden 
danger." 

Mr.  Pauncefort's  quiet  servant  came  into  the  room,  at  the 
sound  of  the  opening  and  shutting  of  the  door.  He  found 
Lis  master  standing  by   the   hearth,  his  elbow  resting  on  an 
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angle  of  the  chimncj^-piece,  his  eyes  bent  moodily  on  the 
fire. 

"  You  are  tired,  Sir,"  the  man  said  respectfully,  as  he  lighted 
the  lamp.  It  was  a  reading-lamp,  with  a  deep  green  shade,  and 
it  only  lighted  the  room  with  a  subdued  glimmer,  but  even  in 
that  doubtful  light  Andrew  Milward,  the  valet,  saw  that  Ijis 
master's  face  was  paler  than  usual,  and  that  there  was  a  worn 
look  about  the  eyes  and  mouth  that  had  not  been  there  since 
the  first  month  or  so  after  the  traveller's  return  to  England. 

"  Yes,  I  am  very  tired  ;  I  have  walked  greater  distances  and 
longer  hours  this  time." 

"  Shall  I  get  you  anything,  Sir  ?  " 

"  Yes,  you  may  get  me  a  cup  of  tea,  the  never-failing  con- 
solation of  old  women  and — old  bachelors.  You  have  no  oc- 
casion to  look  so  anxiously  at  me,  my  dear  Milward  ;  you  must 
expect  a  man  to  seem  a  little  knocked  up  after  doing  ninety 
miles  of  a  hilly  ^ountry  in  four  days  of  very  uncertain  weather. 
Get  me  that  tea  as  quickly  as  you  can.  How  do  you  find  this 
place  after  the  builders'  work  ?  They  have  not  done  away 
with  its  medijEvalism,  I  am  very  glad  to  see.  There  are  no 
radical  changes?  " 

"  Not  at  all.  Sir.  New  flooring,  new  banisters  on  the  stair- 
case, new  woodwork  about  the  windows,  a  new  stack  of  chim- 
neys, and  a  few  beams  here  and  there,  where  the  house  seemed 
shaky  ;  but  everything  quite  in  the  old  style.  Sir." 

Mr.  George  Pauncefort  retired  to  his  room  on  the  upper 
story  and  made  his  toilet,  wliich  involved  a  great  deal  of 
cold  water,  a  change  of  linen,  and  the  substitution  of  a  loose 
morning-coat  for  the  velveteen  shooting-jacket,  which  he  was 
wont  to  wear  in  his  pedestrian  rambles.  It  was  only  nine 
o'clock,  and  Sir  Jasper's  tenant  had  a  long  lonely  evening 
before  him — the  first  lonely  evening  after  many  pleasant  houra 
of  bright  and  genial  companionship.  He  went  back  to  his 
sitting-room.  The  queer  old  tea-pot  was  in  its  wonted  place 
among  the  ashes  ;  a  faded  red  cloth  curtain  was  drawn  across 
the  moonlit  window,  and  the  oaken  panelling  only  reflected 
the  cheery  glow  of  the  fire.  Mr.  Pauncefort  filled  and  lighted 
his  pipe,  took  a  book  at  random  from  the  shelf  nearest  to  him, 
and  began  to  road. 

How  many  lines  did  he  read  ?  About  twenty  perhaps  ;  then 
the  hand  holding  the  book  slowly  dropped  by  his  side,  the 
proud  head  sank  forward  on  the  broad  breast,  the  dark  eyes 
fixed  themselves  dreamily  on  the  burning  logs. 

"And  I  have  known  such  peace  in  this  place!"  mused  Sir 
Jasper's  tenant.  "  What  have  I  lost,  what  have  I  lost,  since  I 
last  sat  alone  beside  this  hearth  ?  " 

He  could  find  no  answer  to  that  question.     He  had  rbosen 
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to  break  a  resolution  that  had  been  almost  a  vow,  and  ho  was 
paying  tlie  penalty  of  his  folly. 

"  Oh,  fool,  fool,  fool !  "  he  muttered  presently  ;  "  fool  not  to 
have  better  estimated  the  peril  of  such  associations — the  horror 
of  such  a  contrast !  " 

lie  went  back  to  his  book  with  a  weary  sigh.  It  was  a  deli- 
cate little  masterpiece  of  the  typopjraphical  art,  a  tiny  volume 
of  classic  literature,  published  by  Firmin  Didot, — an  expensive 
fancy  for  so  poor  a  man  as  Sir  Jasper's  tenant — a  volume  to 
set  a  book-hunter's  mouth  watering  with  epicurean  longing; 
but  Mr.  Pauucefort's  hand  dropped  by  his  side  a  second  time 
— liis  moody  glances  went  back  to  the  fire,  not  to  be  beguiled 
by  delicate  line-engravings,  or  pearly  type,  or  quaint  initial 
letters  in  scarlet  printing-ink. 

He  restored  the  book  to  its  place  on  the  shelf  presently, 
and  began  to  walk  slowly  up  and  down  the  room  with  his  arms 
folded  and  his  head  bent.  The  dark  brows  contracted  over 
those  thoughtful  eyes,  full  of  gloomy  thoughts  to-night,  as  it 
seemed.  The  hard  lines  about  the  mouth  grew  harder  as  the 
lonely  tenant  paced  backwards  and  forwards  in  the  dimly- 
lighted  chamber. 

"I  have  seen  the  room  in  which  Martin  Luther  tlirew  his 
ink-bottle  at  Satan,"  muttered  ]\Ir.  Pauncefort  by-and-by  ;  "  but 
nobody  tells  us  whether  the  diabolical  intruder  took  the  hint 
and  departed.  There  are  devils  that  are  not  to  be  driven  away 
by  ink-bottles,  or  walked  doWn  by  a  ninety-miles'  ramble  in  a 
hilly  country." 

He  paced  the  room  for  nearly  an  hour  witli  the  same  slow 
steady  step,  his  head  still  bent,  his  brows  still  fixed  in  the  same 
darli  frown.  Then  with  a  suddenly  impatient  gesture  he  moved 
the  lamp  to  a  side-table,  on  whieli  there  stood  an  old-fashioned 
mahogany  desk,  brass-bound  at  the  corners,  and  provided  with 
a  formidable  lock.  He  unlocked  this  desk,  took  a  quire  of 
paper  from  the  lowest  partition,  dipped  his  pen  into  the  ink, 
and  began  to  write  : 

"  The  Hermilar/e,  Scaradale,  near  Roxhoroiigh. 
November  30tli,  1855. 

"  Dear  Williams, — Will  you  take  immediate  steps  to  ascer- 
tain tlie  exact  whereabouts  of  '  that  person,'  present  mode  of 
life,  surroundings,  and  so  on.     I  have  a  reason  for " 

And  here  Sir  Jasper's  tenant  came  abruptly  to  a  standstill, 
and  began  to  bite  the  feathered  end  of  his  pen  with  that  ab- 
stracted manner  peculiar  to  a  writer  who  finds  some  difficulty 
in  the  composition  of  his  epistle.     Mr.  Pauncefort's  difficulty 
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appeared  of  an  unsurmountable  nature,  or  was  at  any  rate  be- 
yond his  patienci?,  for  he  tore  the  half -written  page  in  frag- 
ments and  flung  them  into  the  fire.  Then  leaning  over  hia 
desk  with  the  same  moody  expression  of  countenance  that  had 
distinguished  him  throughout  that  evening,  he  opened  first 
one  partition,  then  the  other,  with  the  idle  abstracted  manner 
of  a  man  who  has  no  motive  for  what  he  is  doing. 

There  were  the  usual  contents  of  an  old-fashioned  writing- 
desk  lurking  in  those  two  dry  wells  of  epistolary  rubbish. 
There  were  the  usual  packets  of  faded  letters,  which  it  is  so  diffi- 
cult to  look  at  without  a  vague  sense  of  pain — it  is  so  much 
more  than  likely  that  some  of  the  writers  are  dead  ;  so  terribly 
probable  that  most  of  them  are  changed,  and  would  blush  to 
Bee  the  pale  protestations  and  promises  of  the  past,  remem- 
bering  how  bitterly  they  have  been  belied.  And  hidden  under 
those  packets  of  letters  there  was  something  from  which  the 
wandering  hand  of  Sir  Jasper's  tenant  recoiled  with  a  terrified 
Btart,  as  it  might  have  done  if,  groping  idly  among  withered 
leaves,  it  had  lighted  unawares  upon  a  snake.  The  hand  re- 
coiled, and  the  dark  face  grew  livid  :  but  after  just  one  mo- 
ment's indecision,  the  hand  brouglit  the  reptile  to  light. 

It  was  a  very  innocent-looking  serpent.  Only  a  crimson 
morocco  case,  flat  and  square,  and  a  little  old-fashioned.  Evi- 
dently a  miniature  case  belonging  to  a  period  prior  to  the  days 
in  which  scientific  photographers  arose  to  annihilate  the  simple 
artists  who  painted  pretty  simpering  faces,  very  pink  in  the 
lights,  and  very  blue  in  the  shadows,  smirking  out  of  a  back- 
ground of  burnt-sienna  dots. 

Mr.  Pauncefort  opened  the  case,  and  looked  at  the  minia- 
ture. The  snake  was  a  very  beautiful  reptile.  Keats's  Lamia 
could  scarcely  have  been  lovelier  of  aspect  than  were  the_  two 
faces  which  smiled  the  same  smile  on  that  piece  of  painted 
ivory. 

Yes,  two  faces,  and  yet  only  one  face.  The  duplicate  re- 
Bcmblanccs  of  twin  sisters  smiled  on  the  moody  tenant  of  the 
Hermitage.  The  miniature  was  very  exquisitely  painted  ;  and 
never  had  two  more  beautiful  faces  beamed  upon  cold  and  life- 
less ivory. 

The  sisters  were  in  the  earliest  bloom  of  youth,  the  freshest 
splendour  of  beauty.  Eyes  darkly  lustrous,  dangerously  lovely, 
as  those  with  which  Judith  may  have  watched  the  slumbers  of 
llolofernes — from  which  Cleopatra  might  have  looked  destruc- 
tion on  Marc  Antony  ;  noses  of  an  aquiline  type,  whose  bold 
character  gave  a  queen-like  grandeur  to  those  youthful  faces  ; 
lips  whose  crimson  fulness  remmded  you  of  beautiful  velvety 
fruits  ripened  under  a  southern  sun,  but  in  whose  expression 
there  lurked  something  which  the  physiognomist  would  have 
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shrunk  from,  distrustful  and  abhorrent  ;  dark  waving  hair 
falling  loose  on  snowy  shoulders  ;  rounded  arms  intertwined  in 
sisterly  embraces. 

Sisters  are  always  sisterly — in  a  picture.  These  were  the 
things  that  George  Pauncefort  contemplated  with  that  fixed 
frown  upon  his  face,  that  ominous  light  in  his  eyes. 

Suddenly  he  set  his  teeth  together  fiercely,  and  with  his  eyes 
still  fixed  upon  the  two  faces,  cried  aloud  : 

"  Twin  vipers,  hatched  in  your  foul  nests  for  the  destruction 
of  honest  men  :  created  to  sting  and  torture  the  breasts  that 
shelter  you.  Wherever  you  may  be — you,  the  living — you, 
the  dead — may  God  have  that  mercy  upon  your  sins  which  I 
cannot  feel !  No,  I  have  wrestled  with  the  devil  :  but  he  is  too 
strong  for  me,  and  I  cannot  forgive.  Oh  Thou  who  didst  plead 
upon  the  Cross  for  Thy  enemies,  thou  couldst  not  divorce  Thy- 
self from  Thy  Godhead.  I  am  only  man,  and  I  can  love,  ad- 
mire, worship  ;  but  I  cannot  imitate  Thee." 

He  rose,  took  the  miniature  out  of  the  case,  and  dropped 
it  on  the  bare  stone  hearth.  The  faces  on  the  painted  ivory 
smiled  up  at  him  as  he  looked  at  them  just  for  one  momenk 
before  he  set  his  heel  upon  the  picture  and  ground  it  int3 
atoms. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

Dorothy's  conqdest. 

Dorothy  Tursgood  was  a  Roman  Catholic.  If  she  had  bees 
a  fire-worshipper  or  a  Mohammedan,  a  Thug  or  an  adorer  of 
Ashtoreth,  and  an  implicit  believer  in  the  necessity  of  human 
sacrifices,  she  could  have  scarcely  been  regarded,  in  a  spiritua' 
point  of  vie\\ ,  with  greater  horror  than  she  now  was  by  the 
Protestant  members  of  Sir  Jasper's  household.  Temporarily 
regarded,  Dorothy  was  a  very  nice  girl,  with  simple  winning 
manners,  and  a  face  that  Avas  almost  as  bright  as  a  sunbeam  ; 
but  in  a  theological  sense  she  was  an  obstinate  heretic,  reso- 
lutely bent  upon  marching  strais^ht  to  destruction  ;  getting  up 
early  in  the  morning  to  attend  idolatrous  ceremonials,  and 
treasuring  pagan  idols  in  the  shape  of  little  gilt-edged  and 
lace- paper-bordered  engravings  of  unknown  saints  and  mar- 
tyrs. I  don't  suppose  poor  little  Dorothy  could  have  ex- 
plained very  distinctly  the  diflercnccs  between  her  own  fiiith 
and  tliat  of  her  fellow-servants.     The  Tursgoods  were  of   Hi 
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b«rnian  extraction,  and  Dorothy  believed  in  the  Pope,  as  her 
parents  and  ancestry  had  believed  before  her,  as  some  splen- 
did abstraction  who,  in  supreme  humility,  condescended  now' 
and  then  to  receive  tribute  in  the  way  of  halfpence  even  from 
80  small  a  personage  as  Dorothy  herself.  Dorothy  had  the 
organ  of  veneration  very  fully  developed  under  the  ruddy 
brown  hair  that  would  not  come  straight,  and  was  ready  to 
believe  pretty  implicitly  in  everything  that  seemed  good  and 
beautiful  and  very  high  above  her.  If  anything  could  have 
shaken  the  faith  that  had  been  taught  her  in  her  childhood, 
it  would  have  been  the  influence  of  her  young  mistress  ;  but 
Marcia  Denison  had  no  desire  to  make  a  proselyte  of  her  sim- 
ple-minded little  maid. 

"I  had  rather  you  should  be  a  good  Catholic  than  a 
bad  Protestant,  my  darling,"  she  said  ;  "  and  I  think  you  and 
I  can  read  St.  Thomas  a  Kempis  together  without  entering 
into  any  abstract  arguments  about  our  difEerent  creeds.  If. 
we  can  only  be  Christians,  Dorothy,  I  fancy  we  may  hope  to 
be  forgiven  any  error  in  our  choice  between  Paul  and 
Apollos." 

Dorothy  had  to  go  a  very  long  way  to  perform  her  Sabbath 
devotions.  The  nearest  Catholic  chapel  was  an  unpretending 
edifice,  in  a  back  district  of  the  naval  and  military  depot  be- 
yond Roxborough  ;  and  to  this  chapel  Mr.  Tursgood  and  his 
family  had  been  wont  to  repair  in  a  tax-cart  every  Sunday 
morning,  ever  since  Dorothy  could  remember.  Miss  Denison 
was  no  exacting  mistress,  and  Dorothy  was  still  free  to  accom- 
pany her  family  to  chapel  on  a  Sunday  morning,  while  Marcia 
walked  alone  to  a  little  village  church  close  to  the  gates  of 
Scarsdale  Park. 

It  is  the  morning  after  George  Pauncefort's  return  to  the 
Hermitage — a  bright  morning  for  November — and  Dorothy 
has  run  across  the  park  to  the  home-farm,  in  time  to  take  her 
accustomed  place  in  the  bailiff's  tax-cart.  She  is  welcomed 
clamorously  by  younger  sisters  and  brothers,  who  look  upon 
her  as  a  prodigy  of  learning  and  elegance  ;  but  she  only  re- 
ceives a  nod  from  her  father,  who  is  by  no  means  a  demon- 
strative man,  and  who  condemns  the  teaching  his  daughter 
has  received  from  Miss  Denison  as  "  a  pack  of  Frenchified  non- 
sense, like  to  turn  the  wench's  head  and  make  her  too  fine  for 
service." 

To-day  Dorothy  was  not  to  return  to  Scarsdale  in  hel 
father's  cart.  Iler  mistress  had  given  her  a  holiday,  in  order 
that  she  might  spend  the  day  with  a  cousin,  who  was  rather  a 
Btylish  person,  having  served  her  time  at  a  milliner's  in  Rox- 
borough, and  having  lately  united  her  fortunes  to  those  of  a 
dashing  young  clerk  in  the  service  of  a  brewer.     With  these 
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distinguished  relations  Dorothy  was  to  dine,  and  they  had 
iiTulortaken  to  see  her  safely  home  before  dusk,  or,  at  any  rate, 
aF  far  as  the  pntes  of  Scarsdale  Park. 

To  Dorothy's  mind  this  going  out  to  dinner  was  a  very 
great  event  ;  more  especially  as  she  had  a  new  bonnet — a  real 
black-velvet  bonnet,  silk  velvet,  with  sky-blue  bows  inside— 
wherewith  to  dazzle  the  experienced  eyes  of  Selina  Dobb. 
The  clerk's  name  was  Dobb  ;  but  he  was  a  very  stylish  per- 
son in  spite  of  that  plebeian  and  monosyllabic  appellation.  A 
man  cannot  help  his  name  ;  and  Mr.  Henry  Adolphus  Dol)b'8 
appearance  on  Sundays  would  have  been  dashing  even  if  dis- 
played by  a  scion  of  the  house  of  iMontmorency. 

I  am  afraid  Dorothy's  mind  was  prone  to  wander  that  day 
in  chapel,  and  that  the  new  bonnet  had  a  sadly  distracting  cftcct 
upon  the  pretty  little  head  inside  it.  She  tried  very  hard'  to 
keep  her  eyes  fixed  upon  her  book  as  she  knelt  meekly  by  hei 
father's  side  ;  but  the  frivolous  fancies  would  go  vagabojidising 
away  from  tho  Aves  and  Paters  which  the  rosy  lips  mechani- 
cally whispered. 

Castleford  is  a  military  depot  ;  and  the  congregation  at  that 
little  Roman-Catholic  chapel  was  generally  pretty  liberally 
sprinkled  with  the  martial  element.  On  this  particular  Sunday 
there  were  a  good  many  red-coats  dotted  about  the  place,  anil 
there  were  two  near  the  altar  to  which  Dorothy's  eyes  wanderc  d 
now  and  then  in  spite  of  herself.  These  two  special  red-eoata 
were  worn  by  a  couple  of  officers,  one  of  whom  seemed  eoin- 
pletely  absorbed  by  the  service  in  which  he  was  assisting  ;  while 
the  otlier,  on  the  contrary,  sat  in  a  lounging  attitude  and  stared 
about  him,  except  when,  in  some  especially  solemn  portion  of 
the  ceremonial,  he  dropped  on  his  knees  and  mechanically  as. 
Bumed  a  reverential  air. 

It  happened  somehow  that  this  inattentive  officer's  glances, 
wandering  here,  there,  and  everywhere,  seemed  to  wander  oft- 
cnest  of  all  towards  Dorothy's  new  bonnet.  It  was  not  the  first 
time  that  Dorothy  had  seen  this  officer  in  chapel  ;  and  last 
Sunday,  and  the  Sunday  before  that,  when  she  had  only  worn 
a  very  old  shabby  bonnet,  she  had  observed  the  same  pheno- 
menon. The  officer's  eyes,  roving  here  and  there,  fixed  theiu- 
eclves  very  often  upnu  herself.  They  were  dark  restless  eyrs, 
with  a  very  vivid  liglit  in  tiicm  ;  an  unhealthy-looking  briglit- 
ness,  which  we  are  apt  to  associate  with  the  idea  of  incipimt 
consumption  ;  and  they  shone  out  of  a  face  that  must  once  have 
been  very  handsome,  but  which  now  had  a  worn-out  tired  look 
upon  it  that  considerably  impaired  its  beauty.  It  was  a  face 
which  a  slirewd  observer  would  have  called"  scampish  ;"  an 
in8f)lent,  defiant  face,  which  might  belong  to  a  man  accustomed 
to  be  at  war  with  the  world.  No  physiognomist  could  have  pro- 
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nounoed  it  a  pleasant  countenance  ;  but  to  Dorothy  Tursgood 
it  seemed  the  very  ideal  of  heroic  splendour. 

Away  from  the  realms  of  agriculture  Sir  Jasper's  bailiff  was 
by  no  means  a  keen  or  minute  observer.  The  eyes  of  all  the 
officers  in  Castleford  barracks  might  have  been  roving  towards 
Dorothy's  pretty  face,  and  Mr.  James  Tursgood  none  the  wiser 
He  packed  his  two  younger  daughters  and  an  ungainly  boy 
into  the  cart,  which  had  been  standing  during  the  service  in 
an  adjacent  yard,  and  nodded  a  good-bye  to  Dorothy  as  he 
clambered  into  the  vehicle. 

"  No  gadding  after  dark,  Doll,"  he  said  in  a  warning  voice  ; 
"  Selina  Dobb's  got  a  house  of  her  own,  and  a  husband  to  keep 
her  ;  but  you've  got  to  earn  your  living  in  service.  Don't  let 
me  hear  no  complaints  of  you  when  I  goes  to  the  Abbey." 

Dorothy  pouted,  and  then  murmured  something  dutiful. 
The  farm-baili£E  was  her  father,  and  she  was  bound  to  obey 
him,  though  his  manners  were  rather  rough  ;  but  the  society  of 
Alderney  cows  and  squealing  young  pigs,  however  lively,  can 
scarcely  be  expected  to  have  a  refining  influence.  The  cart 
drove  away,  and  Dorothy  was  left  alone  in  all  the  grandeur  of 
her  velvet  bonnet  to  find  her  way  to  that  damp  little  terrace  of 
newly-built  houses  in  which  Selina  and  her  husband  had  taken 
up  their  abode. 

Dorothy  had  heard  high  mass  in  that  little  chapel  every 
Sunday  morning  from  her  childhood  upwards,  and  there  was  a 
good  deal  of  hand-shaking  to  be  gone  through  with  young 
women  of  her  own  age,  to  say  nothing  of  hobbledehoy  brothers 
and  sheepish  swains  "  keeping  company  "  with  the  young  wo- 
men. There  was  considerable  discussion  about  the  new  bonnet ; 
and  when  at  last  Dorothy  disengaged  herself  from  her  friends, 
it  was  ever  so  much  past  one.  One  o'clock  was  Mr.  and  Mrs, 
Dobb's  dinner-hour,  not  of  their  own  free  choice,  but  to  suii 
the  habits  of  an  arbitrary  baker,  who  cleared  out  his  oven  at 
that  hour,  and  flung  back  the  joints  intrusted  to  him  upon  tho 
hands  of  their  owners  with  a  stony  indifference  as  to  whether 
the  cloth  might  be  laid,  or  the  beer  fetched  from  the  newly- 
opened  tavern. 

Dorothy  hurried  breathlessly  across  a  patch  of  waste  ground, 
and  past  the  unfinished  streets  which  straggled  here  and  there 
upon  the  dusty  outskirts  of  Castleford.  The  red  coats  had 
filed  away  from  the  ciiapel  while  her  father  delivered  his  brief 
lecture,  the  two  officers  walking  by  the  side  of  the  men  ;  and 
Dorothy  liad  almost  forgotten  the  roving  ej'es  that  had  seemed 
80  often  attracted  by  lier  new  bonnet.  Slie  was  close  to  tho 
new  terrace, — it  was  called  Amanda  Terrace, — when  she  be- 
came conscious  of  a  footstep  behind  her  ;  a  footstep  that  loitered 
when  she  loitered,  and   hurried  when  she  hurried.     Her  breath 
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eame  quicker,  and  her  heart  began  to  bump  njl  %\A  down  as 
fast  as  if  she  had  been  running  a  race.  Could  anybody  be 
following  her  ?  The  heart  that  as  yet  had  only  panted  for  new 
bonnet-ribbons  and  coral  necklaces  began  all  at  once  to  beat 
with  a  strange  emotion,  which  seemed  a  pleasure  so  intense  that 
it  almost  merged  into  pain.  Perhaps  a  poet  might  believe  in 
this  as  the  earliest  thrill  of  a  maiden's  first  love  ;  but,  alas, 
maidenly  vanity  had  a  good  deal  more  to  do  with  it.  Dorothy 
caught  a  glimpse  of  her  pursuer  as  she  turned  a  sharp  corner; 
and  brief  though  that  glimpse,  it  was  quite  long  enougii  to 
show  her  a  red  coat  and  a  pair  of  brilliant  black  eyes.  Then 
it  was  that  the  bailiff's  daughter  felt  her  heart  swell  with 
a  delicious  triumph.  She  began  to  think  that  she  had  made  a 
CONQUEST.  A  conquest !  and  she  was  going  to  Selina  Dobb, 
who  had  inflicted  upon  her  the  minutest  details  of  so  many 
conquests  of  a  military  character,  and  who  had  ended  by 
marrying  a  brewer's  clerk.  Oh,  how  delicious  it  would  be  to 
retire  to  Selina's  bed-room  after  dinner,  on  some  pretence  of 
examining  the  new  bonnet,  and  then  and  there  communicate  to 
her  the  history  of  this  wonderful  triumph  ! 

She  was  going  through  a  little  mental  rehearsal  of  the 
delightful  disclosure,  when  she  came  to  Amanda  Villas,  and 
perceived  the  lounging  figure  of  Henry  Adoli)lius  Dobb,  in  an 
intensely  cut-away  coat,  lolling  against  the  little  iron  gate,  and 
provided  with  a  short  clay-pipe,  the  bowl  of  which  presented 
the  head  of  a  ferociously-disposed  bull  dog  displaying  two  rows 
of  enamelled  teeth,  whose  whiteness  agreeably  contrasted  with 
the  blackened  clay. 

"  Holloa  !  "  exclaimed  INIr.  Dobb,  taking  his  pipe  out  of  hie 
mouth,  and  addressing  himself  to  Dorotliy's  pursuer.  (Good 
gracious  !  thought  the  bailiff's  daughter,  could  it  be  possible 
that  he  cousin's  husband  was  on  familiar  terms  with  a  mag- 
nificent creature  in  a  scarlet  coat?)  "How  do,  Dorothy?" 
said  Mr.  Dobb  ;  "  sorry  to  see  you  looking  so  sharp  set ;  for 
the  butcher  forgot  to  send  the  mutton  last  night.  We  might 
have  dined  upon  the  turnips,  but  unluckily  the  greengrocer's 
boy  has  got  the  measles,  so  they  did'nt  come  ;  but  if  the 
kindly  welcome  of  two  honest  hearts,  and  the  smell  of  the 
dinners  from  the  bakehouse  at  the  corner,  content  ye,  they 
are  yours." 

Dorothy  was  not  alarmed  by  this  exordium.  She  was  very 
well  acquainted  with  the  habits  of  her  cousin's  husband,  who 
was  that  social  nuisance,  a  facetious  young  man  ;  a  young  man 
who  would  have  made  a  bad  pun  at  a  funeral,  or  struck  a 
serio-comic  attitude  beside  the  bed  of  an  expiring  friend. 
He  was  a  constant  frequenter  of  music-halls  and  theatres ; 
believed  in  himself  implicitly  as  au  accomplished  mimic  and 
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an  amateur  ChadeB  Mathews.  He  was  a  man  who  considered 
agreeable  conversation  utterly  incompatible  with  the  smallest 
admixture  of  common-sense.  He  was  a  perambulatory 
edition  of  Mr.  Hotten's  Slang  Dictionarij  and  Mr.  Maddison 
Morton's  farces  ;  and  there  was  no  discussion,  however  solemn, 
no  question,  however  serious,  for  which  he  could  find  any 
language  but  slang. 

"  Pass  on,  fair  damsel,  to  our  modest  mansion,"  he  said  to 
Dorothy  ;  "  I  did  but  jeet  with  thee  :  the  banquet  waits  within. 
Ho,  my  lieutenant,  Michael  Cassio !  what  news  ?  Has  the 
royal  daughter  of  the  second  James  departed  this  life  ?  or  have 
the  phlegmatic  citizens  of  Amsterdam  possessed  themselves  of 
Holland  ?  " 

These  playful  inquiries  were  addressed  to  the  officer  who 
nad  followed  Dorothy  :  but  that  gentleman  only  replied  by 
a  suppressed  yawn,  and  a  careless  "How  d'ye  do,  Dobb?" 
He  had  a  lazy  indifference,  that  was  far  from  complimentary 
to  the  society  in  which  he  happened  to  find  himself ;  and  he 
had  a  lounging,  loitering  gait,  which  was  the  very  opposite  of 
the  attitude-striking  and  cellar-flap-break-down  dancing  of  the 
vivacious  Dobb,  who  considered  his  reputation  as  a  "  delight- 
ful rattle "  in  imminent  danger  whenever  adverse  circum- 
stances obliged  him  to  hold  his  tongue  and  restrain  the  comic 
activity  of  his  muscles  for  five  consecutive  minutes.  The 
lounging  officer  was  a  certain  Gervoise  Catlieron,  sub-lieutenant 
of  marines,  an  acquaintance  of  the  playful  Dobb,  and  an  inve- 
terate billiard-player.  The  neutral  ground  of  a  billiard-room 
over  a  tobacconist's  shop  in  Castleford  market  place  had 
brought  the  brewer's  clerk  and  the  lieutenant  together  ;  and 
some  little  indulgence  displayed  by  Mr.  Dobb  with  regard  to  a 
small  debt  of  honour  had  brought  about  a  kind  of  intimacy 
between  the  two  men. 

Poor  little  Dorothy  felt  quite  crest-fallen  as  she  enter^i  her 
Cousin  Selina's  prim  best  parlour.  She  had  not  made  a  con- 
quest, after  all.  The  dark-eyed  officer  had  not  been  tracking 
her  footsteps  from  the  chapel  to  Amanda  Villas,  but  had  come 
that  way  to  see/  his  friend  Mr.  Dobb.  Under  the  depressing 
influence  of  thi^  disappointment,  Dorothy  was  quite  indifferent 
to  her  cousin's  critical  remarks  upon  her  new  bonnet. 

"  My  goodness ! "  exclaimed  Selina,  looking  out  of  the 
window,  "there's  Henry  Adolphus  talking  to  one  of  his  mili- 
tary friends.  He  is  such  a  favourite  with  the  officers !  but 
they  don't  often  come  down  this  way  ;  Amanda  Villas  are  so 
very  retired." 

Dorothy's  heart,  dull  and  sluggish  of  beat  for  the  last  five 
minutes,  began  to  flutter  with  revived  hope.  "  Have  you  evei 
seen  that  genfleraan  before  ?  "  she  asked  shyly. 
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"  Wei!,  I  can't  call  to  miud  that  I  have.     But  Henry  Adol- 

fhus  is  80  intimate  with  the  officers.     He  is  so  very  lively,  you 
now,  and  his  society  is  so  much  sought  after." 

The  two  women  stood  at  the  window,  screened  by  a  little 
stand  of  geraniums  and  the  voluminous  festoons  of  a  pair  of 
stiffly-starched  white  curtains,  knitted  by  Selina's  industrious 
hands.  They  watched  Mr.  Dobb  and  his  companion  with  ad- 
miring interest ;  Selina  impressed  by  her  husband's  distin- 
guished talents,  and  rejoicing  in  the  idea  of  those  envious  feel- 
ings that  were  likely  to  be  aroused  in  the  breasts  of  her 
neighbours  by  this  exhibition  of  Mr.  Dobb's  intimate  relations 
with  a  sub-lieutenant  of  marines. 

The  officer  lounged  away  presently ;  but  his  departing 
speech  must  have  been  as  a  dagger  in  the  breast  of  any  listen^ 
ing  neighbour : 

"Good-day  to  you,  Dobb.  I'll  look  round  again  in  the 
afternoon  for  a  smoke." 

He  nodded,  and  departed  very  slowly,  with  a  listless  step 
and  many  a  furtive  glance  towards  the  leafy  screen  behind 
which  Dorothy  was  watching.  She  saw  the  glances,  and  sat 
down  to  her  cousin's  dinner-table  with  cheeks  that  bloomed 
like  peonies,  to  be  rallied  upon  her  blushes  by  the  brewer's 
clerk. 

" '  My  love  is  like  the  red,  red  rose,'  which  is  frequently 
sung  out  of  tune.  I  know  all  about  it,  Dorothy  ;  and  the 
gentleman  might  be  considered  eminently  handsome  if  it 
wasn't  for  his  red  hair  and  the  popular  prejudice  against  a 
decided  goggle.  I  consider  a  hump  rather  an  advantage  than 
otherwise,  as  a  man's  coat-collar  sits  all  the  better  for  it,"  ex- 
claimed Mr.  Dobb  as  he  nourished  his  carving-knife  and  fork 
above  a  baked  shoulder  of  mutton.  "  You  know  your  own 
degrees  :  sit  down  ;  '  the  funeral  baked  meats,'  &c.  &c.  How's 
the  governor,  Dorothy  ?  all  serene  ?  And  our  estimable  friend, 
the  Baronet?  I  hope  he  didn't  take  my  refusal  of  his  last 
invitation  to  dinner  too  much  to  heart.  I  appreciate  his 
friendly  intentions,  but  the  society  of  the  aged  bloke  is  apt  to 
pall  upon  the  youthful  intellect ;  and  at  his  last  feed  I  had 
occasion  to  complain  of  the  viands.  The  tripe  and  onions  were 
overdone  ;  the  fricasseed  beef -sausages  were  not  up  to  the  mark  ; 
the  iced  pudding  was  sloppy  ;  and  the  champagne  the  ham  was 
stewed  in  was  not  Cliquot.  I  forgive  him.  '  Cassio,  I  love 
thee  ;  but  never  more  be  officer  of  mine  ! '  " 

Dorothy  ate  her  dinner  almost  in  eilence,  and  ate  very  little. 
The  agreeable  Dobb  only  required  an  occasional  admiring  gig- 
gle to  keep  him  going  for  a  whole  afternoon  ;  so  the  bailiff's 
daughter  was  not  called  upon  to  talk  much.  After  dinner  she 
sat  on  the  hard  little  horsehair  sofa  by  her  Cousin  Selina,  and 
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discussed  a  heavenly  sleeve  and  an  enchanting  trimming  on  tho 
cross,  which,  according  to  Mrs.  Dobb,  had  only  just  "  come 
up  ; "  while  the  facetious  Henry  Adolphus  brewed  a  small  jug 
full  of  a  certain  rum  and  gin  punch,  known  among  his  inti- 
mates as  "Dobb's  mixture,"  being  a  cunning  admixture  of 
liquors  originally  devised  by  that  gentleman,  and  the  com- 
pounding of  which  was  such  a  soul-absorbing  occupation  as  to 
keep  him  comparatively  quiet. 

It  was  half-past  three  o'clock  when  Gervoise  Catheron 
lounged  past  the  window,  in  mufti  this  time.  Dorothy's  cheeks 
grew  red  as  she  recognised  him.  The  sofa  was  opposite  the 
window,  and  Dorothy  had  been  stealing  little  furtive  glances 
athwart  Selina's  geraniums  ever  since  dinner.  Perhaps  he 
would  not  come,  after  all  ;  or  he  might  come  very  late,  and 
Dorothy  was  to  go  back  to  the  Abbey  before  dusk,  and  it  would 
be  dark  so  very,  very  soon  this  November  afternoon. 

" '  Open,  locks,  whoever  knocks  ! ' "  bawled  Mr.  Dobb,  as  tho 
lieutenant  went  by  the  railings  ;  "  the  footman  has  been  abruptly 
dismissed  on  account  of  intemperant  proclivities,  and  the 
family  plate  is  at  our  banker's,  so  the  door  is  only  on  the  latch. 
'Turn,  gentle  hermit,'  turn  the  handle,  and  shove  the  lower 
panels  of  our  portal ;  for  the  paint, 

'  Infected  bj'  the  dampness  of  the  air, 
Is  sticky,  and  doth  cling,  like  women's  lips 
That  meet  the  false  lips  of  deceitful  man, 
And  drink  the  poison  of  a  traitor  s  kiss.' 

Lines  from  an  unfinished  epic  by  H.  A.  Dobb,  Esq.,  poet-laure- 
ate to  her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  the  Cannibal  Islands." 

While  Mr.  Dobb  had  been  thus  giving  free  indulgence  to  a 
humorous  fancy,  his  sensible  better-half  had  opened  the  door 
and  admitted  the  distinguished  guest,  who  looked  as  much  out 
of  his  element  in  the  prim  little  parlour  as  he  had  looked  in 
the  chapel.  He  dropped  listlessly  into  the  chair  offered  him 
by  Mrs.  Dobb,  and  languidly  accepted  the  glass  of  punch  pre- 
sented to  him  by  Henry  Adolphus,  who  had  contrived  to  make 
the  room  fragrant  with  the  odours  of  lemon-peel  and  rum. 

Mr.  Dobb  introduced  his  and  his  wife's  cousin  to  his 
friend  Gervoise  Catheron  with  divers  facetious  flourishes  of  the 
music-hall  order.  Poor  little  Dorothy  could  only  sit  with  her 
eyelids  cast  down  under  the  glances  of  the  ofiicer.  He  made  a 
languid  attempt  to  talk  to  her,  but  she  only  answered  him  by 
monosyllables  ;  and  as  the  lively  Dobb  very  rarely  held  his 
tongue  for  two  minutes  together,  the  conversation  was  a  very 
brief  one.  Gervoise  Catheron  asked  her  a  few  questions.  Did 
Bhe  object  to  the  smell  of  cigar-smoke  ?  did  she  live  near 
Boxborough?  was  she  going  home  that  evening? 
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MrB.  Dobb's  maid-of-all-work  brought  in  a  toa-tfay  while 
the  two  men  were  smoking  and  drinking,  and  Selina  explained 
that  they  were  going  to  drink  tea  much  earlier  than  usual,  in 
order  to  escort  their  cousin  as  far  as  Scarsdale  Park  before 
night. 

"  Dorothy  is  living  as — as  companion  with  Miss  Denison," 
said  Mrs.  Dobb,  who  could  not  bring  herself  to  pronounce  that 
humiliating  word  "lady's  maid"  before  her  aristocratic  guest ; 
"  and  it's  a  long  walk  from  here  to  Scarsdale — three  miles  to 
the  park,  and  quite  a  mile  from  the  park-gates  to  the  Abbey  ; 
but  Henry  Adolphus  likes  a  nice  long  walk,  so  we  promised  to 
see  Dorothy  as  far  as  the  gates." 

Mr.  Catheron  replied  that  he  resembled  Mr.  Dobb  in  that 
respect,  inasmuch  as  there  was  nothing  he  liked  better  than  a 
long  walk  on  a  fine  winter  evening  ;  and  he  volunteered  to 
accompany  the  Dobbs  and  their  cousin  as  far  as  Scarsdale. 
Dorothy's  heart  set  up  an  actual  tumult  after  this.  Ah,  it 
certainly  was  a  conquest ;  and  surely  her  triumph  must  bo 
perceived  by  Selina,  who  had  been  so  very  quick  to  discern 
any  of  her  own  victories  over  the  susceptible  military  lounging 
in  the  High  Street,  in  which  the  fair  young  milliner  served  hei 
apprenticeship. 

The  two  women  talked  of  Mr.  Catheron  as  they  put  on 
their  bonnets  in  an  upper  chamber  ;  but  Selina  evidently  con- 
sidered the  charms  of  her  husband's  society  quite  sufficient  at- 
traction to  lure  all  the  oflicers  in  the  Arm)/  List  to  Amanda 
Villas  ;  so  Dorothy's  gratified  vanity  swelled  her  breast  to 
bursting,  and  had  no  chance  of  an  outlet  in  friendly  sympathy. 
She  went  down  stairs,  blooming  radiantly  in  her  new  bonnet, 
and  found  that  Mr.  Dobb  and  his  friend  had  finished  the  punch 
and  were  smoking  their  cigars  on  the  doorstep.  The  two  men 
made  vay  for  Mrs.  Dobb  and  her  cousin,  and  they  all  left  the 
house  in  rather  straggling  order  ;  but  Mr.  Catheron  somehow 
happened  to  be  next  Dorothy,  and  he  was  not  slow  to  seize 
upon  his  advantage. 

"  Give  your  wife  your  arm,  Dobb,"  he  said  ;  "  I'll  take  care 

of  Miss I  beg  your  pardon,  I  didn't  quite  hear  your  name 

just  now." 

"  Tursgood,"  murmured  Dorothy. 

"Tursgood — that's  not  such  a  pretty  name  as  Dorothy.  Do 
you  know  you  are  the  first  Dorothy  I  ever  met  with,  except 
one,  and  she's  a  historical  personage  ?  " 

"  I  know  history  ;  Miss  Marcia  taught  me.  Was  it  Sophia 
Dorothea,  who  was  married  to  George  the  First,  and  very  un- 
happy ? — poor  thing  !  and,  oh,  how  I  hate  that  wicked  Coun- 
tess of  Platen  who  trampled  on  Count  Konigsmark's  faoe  !  Wat 
it  Sophia  Dorothea  you  meant  ?  " 
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"No,  I  mean  Dorothy  Varden,  the  blacksmith's  daughtei 
Do  you  know  I  think  you're  something  like  her,  Miss  Turn- 
good  ?  " 

"  You  are  f  oad  of  novels,  Sir  ?  "  cried  Dorothy. 

"  No,  I  am  not  ;  I  find  'em  confoundedly  slow  nowadays  : 
used  to  read  'em  when  I  was  a  boy  ;  read  nothing  now  but 
Holt's  betting-lists  and  the  Sunday  Times.'''' 

It  was  a  long  way  from  Castleford  to  Scarsdale  Park,  but  it 
seemed  very  short  to  Dorothy  ;  and  yet  Mr.  Catheron  was  far 
from  the  most  amiable  or  intellectual  companion  a  young 
woman  could  have.  He  had  very  little  to  say  for  himself  ;  and 
what  he  did  say  was  chiefly  expressive  of  hatred  and  contempt 
for  everybody  and  everything  in  the  world,  and  a  profound 
sense  of  the  ill-usage  he  had  suffered  at  the  hands  of  people 
who  had  injured  and  insulted  him  by  getting  on  better  than 
himself.  He  was  not  an  agreeable  companion  ;  he  was  only  a 
good-looking  scamp,  with  a  handsome  face,  worn  and  faded  by 
late  hours  and  hard  drinking  ;  but  he  was  just  the  sort  of  man 
who  can  generally  find  any  number  of  women  ready  to  lend 
him  money  and  adore  him.  Poor  little  Dorothy  had  never 
walked  arm-in-arm  with  an  officer  before,  and  the  happiness 
engendered  out  of  gratified  vanity  imparted  a  factitious  charm 
to  the  society  of  her  companion.  She  was  very  happy — as 
happy  as  a  child  who  wears  a  woman's  dress  for  the  first 
time,  with  all  a  child's  ignorance  of  the  heritage  of  care  and 
sorrow  which  may  go  along  with  that  apparel  of  woman- 
hood. 

The  great  bare  trees  in  Scarsdale  Park  looked  black  against 
a  moonlight  sky  when  Dorothy  bade  good-bye  to  her  friends  at 
the  gates.  A  son  of  the  lodge-keeper  was  to  escort  her  thence 
to  the  Abbey,  so  the  Dobbs  had  no  need  of  any  further  anxiety 
about  her. 

"  Good-night,  Selina  ;  good-night,  Mr.  Dobbs ;  I  am  so 
much  obliged  to  you  for  coming  this  long  way." 

"  A  long  way  !  "  cried  Mr.  Catheron  ;  "  by  Jove  !  it's  been 
the  shortest  walk  I  ever  took  in  my  life." 

He  could  see  Dorothy's  blushes  in  the  moonlight  as  she 
dropped  him  a  little  curtsey  and  murmured  good-night  before 
she  tripped  away  upon  the  silver-shining  sward  with  the  lodge- 
keeper's  boy  by  her  side. 

She  was  scarcely  out  of  sight  of  the  gates  when  she  broke 
into  a  skipping  step  that  was  almost  a  dance,  and  then  a  little 
thrilling  song  came  gushing  from  her  lips  like  the  joyotis 
warbling  of  some  happy  bird. 

And  it  was  all  because  she  had  made  a  conquest.  Conceited 
little  Dorothy,  foolish  little  Dorothy,  to  think  so  much  of  a  few 
stereotyped  compliments  from  a  good-looking  scanjp. 
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Mr.  Dobb  was  not  bo  well  pleased  with  the  employment©! 
his  Sabbath  evening. 

"  It  may  be  very  jolly  to  have  swell  acquaintances,"  he  re- 
marked to  his  wife,  as  he  ate  his  supper  ;  "  but  my  friend  in 
the  spurs  has  consumed  my  last  cabana,  and  imbibed  by  far  the 
larger  modicum  of  the  ambrosian  beverage  brewed  for  the 
general  joy  of  the  whole  table  ;  to  say  nothing  of  his  borrow- 
ing half-a-sovereign  from  me  when  we  parted  company  in  the 
High  Street  just  now." 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

AN   UNWELCOME   LETTER. 

Marcia  Denison  sat  in  a  comfortable  little  nook  by  the  fire- 
place in  an  amber  drawing-room,  whose  shrouded  grandeurs 
had  something  of  a  ghastly  look  in  the  chill  wintry  light. 
Christmas  was  close  at  hand,  and  Marcia  was  employed  in 
carrying  out  certain  arrangements  for  the  comfort  of  her  poor, 
in  conjunction  with  the  curate  of  Scarsdale,  a  very  simple- 
minded  young  man,  and  a  devoted  admirer  of  Miss  Denison, 
whose  serene  presence  was  apt  to  affect  him  with  a  temporary 
paralysis  of  his  intellectual  faculties. 

Yes,  he  was  a  very  meek  young  man  ;  with  smooth  flaxen 
luir,  which  no  amount  of  manipulation  from  the  hot  tongs 
or  tlie  village  barber  could  have  tortured  into  curl  ;  and  mild 
blue  eyes,  whose  gentleness  of  expression  almost  melted  into 
d  watery  weakness,  suggestive  of  cold  in  the  head.  He  was  not 
a  happy  young  man,  for  he  despised  himself,  and  he  adored 
Miss  Denison  ;  but  he  would  have  died  any  manner  of  death 
— from  being  hurled  headlong  from  the  topmost  pinnacle  of 
Roxborough  Cathedral,  to  being  torn  piecemeal  by  half-a-dozen 
of  the  big  draught-horses  on  Sir  Jasper's  home-farm — rather 
than  have  rendered  up  the  secret  of  his  idolatry  ;  for  Miss 
Denison  was  an  heiress,  and  it  was  possible  tliat  his  devoted 
love  might  have  been  confounded  with  the  mercenary  yearning 
of  the  fortune  hunter.  So  Mr.  Winstanley  Silbrook  allowed 
concealment  to  feed  upon  his  damask  cheek,  and  only  regretted 
that  the  agonies  of  his  hidden  passion  did  not  consume  the 
peachy  and  unromantic  bloom  of  his  beardless  visage.  He 
would  like  to  have  carried  his  sufferings  on  his  brow,  inscribed 
in  unmistakable  characters,  wliich  Marci^niust  have  read  every 
time  she  saw  him,  and  which  might  in  the  end  have  inspired 
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the  pljcid  love  that  grows  out  of  pity — a  sentiment  which  is  at 
Jhe  weakest  skim-milk  when  compared  with  the  fire-water  of  a 
genuine  unreasoning  affection.  There  is  no  social  law  which 
forbids  a  man  to  carry  what  characters  he  pleases  upon  his  brow; 
and  the  delicacy  which  prevented  Mr.  Silbrook  revealing  hia 
passion  in  any  form  of  words  could  not  have  hindered  him  from 
avowing  it  in  every  feature  of  his  face.  But  unluckily  he 
was  not  gifted  with  what  is  generally  called  a  speaking 
face.  He  might  have  carried  the  secrets  of  an  empire  under 
that  mild  and  meaningless  mask,  more  inscrutable  than  the 
marble  brow  of  a  Napoleon,  looming  massively  above  un- 
fathomable eyes.  His  heart  had  been  slowly  breaking  for 
the  last  three  months,  and  there  were  no  outward  tokens  of 
the  ruin  within  ;  unless,  indeed,  occasional  pimples — with  an 
obstinate  tendency  to  gather  on  a  forehead,  which,  but  for 
pimples,  might  have  been  Shakespearian,  and  apt  to  muster 
stealthily  in  the  dead  of  the  night,  like  a  rising  of  Chartists 
on  Kennington  Common — might  be  taken  as  evidence  of  the 
inward  struggle  for  ever  going  on  behind  that  brow. 

Mr.  Silbrook  was  the  most  modest  of  men  ;  but  if  he  had  a 
strong  point,  he  felt  that  strong  point  was  his  brow.  To-day 
he  had  brushed  his  smooth  flaxen  hair  away  from  the  bony  pro- 
minences which  phrenologists  had  mapped  out  for  him  in  the 
most  flattering  manner,  and  he  presented  a  shiny  expanse  of 
forehead  to  Miss  Denison's  contemplative  eyes.  He  was  pain- 
fully nervous  in  the  presence  of  his  divinity,  and  it  was  a  con- 
siderable relief  to  him  this  morning  to  find  that  Marcia  was 
not  alone.  Dorothy  Tursgood  was  seated  before  a  little  table 
at  some  distance  from  her  mistress,  ready  to  act  as  secretary, 
and  swelling  with  the  importance  of  her  duty.  The  business 
was  rather  a  long  one  ;  but  the  curate  was  unutterably  happy, 
deliciously  ill  at  ease,  in  a  tumult  of  love  and  sheepishness,  as 
he  sat  opposite  to  Miss  Denison,  with  a  list  of  names  in  his 
hand,  and  suggested  the  people  who  were  to  receive  help,  and 
the  kind  of  help  most  required  by  them.  If  the  list  could  have 
gone  on  and  on,  like  the  endless  web  in  a  paper  mill, — if  he 
could  have  sat  upon  the  hearth-rug  for  ever,  with  his  shining 
forehead  reflecting  the  glow  of  the  fire,  and  incipient  pimples 
basking  in  the  ruddy  blaze, — how  happy  he  might  have  been  I 
But  the  clocks  never  stop,  except  in  fairy  tales,  where  the  prin- 
cesses go  to  sleep  for  a  century  at  a  stretch,  to  wake,  beautiful 
and  smiling,  when  Prince  Charming  comes  to  claim  them. 
The  grey  old  boatman  never  lays  down  his  oars  :  the  "  plish- 
plash  "  goes  on  for  ever,  even  when  our  ears  are  beguiled  by 
Bweeter  sounds  into  a  fatal  unconsciousness  of  that  solemn 
measure.  Winstanley  Silbrook,  sitting  in  the  amber  draM^ing- 
room  at  Scarsdale,  forgot  that  he  had  any  other  duty  than  tliat 
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of  assiBting  Miss  Donison  iu  her  benevolent  arrangements  ; 
and  even  when  the  business  was  finished,  he  loitered  still, 
very  loth  to  dissolve  the  spell  which  bound  him  to  that  com- 
fortable hearth. 

"  I  have  ordered  luncheon  for  you  in  the  dining-room,  Mr, 
Silbrook,"  Marcia  said,  during  the  pause  that  succeeded  the 
completion  of  the  morning's  business.  "  You  know  papa'i 
habits  ;  he  takes  nothing  but  a  biscuit  and  a  little  wine-and- 
water  between  breakfast  and  dinner  ;  so  you  will  excuse  his 
joining  you.  I  am  quite  an  old  maid  myself,  and  take  a  cup 
of  tea  at  this  time." 

The  curate  blushed  violently,  and  underwent  a  sharp  attack 
of  that  mental  paralysis  to  whicli  he  was  subject  in  jMiss  Deni- 
Bon's  society.  He  was  thinking  how  some  bold  adventurer, 
some  penniless  Irishman  in  the  military  line,  might  have  struck 
in  here  with  a  florid  protestation  against  the  epithet  '  old  maid,' 
as  applied  to  the  loveliest  and  most  bewitching  of  womankind. 
The  very  thought  of  what  the  audacious  adventurer  might  have 
said  was  too  much  for  Mr.  Silbrook,  who  felt  his  bashfulness 
blazing  in  his  cheeks,  and  burning  in  every  incipient  pimple  on 
his  brow. 

"  No,  thank  you.  Miss  Denison,"  he  said,  shifting  his  hat 
nervously  from  one  hand  to  the  other  ;  "  I  very  rarely  take 
luncheon,  or,  indeed,  anything  at  this  time,  unless  perhaps 
dinner  ;  three  o'clock  being,  in  point  of  fact,  my  usual  dinner- 
hour — or  would-be  usual — except  that  my  duties  render  me  so 
very  uncertain.     No,  thank  you  ;  really,  I  would  rather  not  ; 

and,  in  fact,  I "  dropping  his  hat  and  looking  at  his  watch  ; 

and  then  picking  up  his  hai  before  returning  his  watch  to  his 
waistcoat-pocket—"  thank  you,  no  ;  must  really  be  going,  for 
my  duti.s  at  this  time  are  so  " — decides  in  favour  of  the  watch 
— "niulti — numer — mult — "  strikes  upon  a  verbal  rock,  and 
goes  to  pieces — "  numer-farious." 

But  in  spite  of  the  solemn  call  of  duty,  the  curate  seemed 
inclined  to  linger,  standing  on  the  hearth-rug  with  his  hat  in 
his  hand,  and  some  demoniac  impulse  within  his  breast  prompt- 
ing him  every  moment  to  put  his  elbow  on  the  broad  marble 
chimney-piece,  and  sweep  away  a  small  fortune  in  the  shape  of 
old  Dresden  and  Chelsea  ware.  He  looked  with  a  despairing 
gaze  at  a  little  tea-tray  which  was  brought  in  presently  for 
Miss  Denison,  as  an  unhappy  wretch  who  had  just  swallowed 
poison  might  look  towards  the  vessel  containing  its  only  anti- 
dote. 

"  If  you  will  not  take  any  luncheon,  you  will  perhaps  take  a 
cup  of  tea  and  a  biscuit,"  Marcia  said  kindly.  "  Fetch  another 
cup  and  saucer,  Dorothy," 

The  curate  atammered  something  unintelligibly  cxpressiv* 
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of  rapture,  and  seated  himself  placidly,  after  putting  his  hat  in 
the  coal-scuttle.  Those  large  watery  blue  eyes  were  of  very 
little  use  to  him  unassisted  by  spectacles  ;  and  the  admiring 
gaze  which  dwelt  so  fondly  upon  Marcia  Denison  only  saw  an 
indistinct  wliite  shadow,  with  features  that  flickered  in  and  out 
like  gas  burning  in  a  high  wind. 

Dorothy  waited  on  Miss  Denison  and  her  guest,  and  handed 
Mr.  Silbrook  his  cup  of  tea  and  the  sugar-basin,  at  which  he 
made  little  pecks  with  the  tongs  like  a  short-sighted  bird. 
He  sat  with  his  cup  sliding  backwards  and  forwards  in 
his  saucer,  conversing  in  nervous  jcks  ;  and  he  stirred 
his  tea  more  persistently  than  is  compatible  with  easy  man- 
ners. 

"Yes,  Miss  Denison,"  he  began.  The  "yes"  bore  no  relation 
to  anything  that  preceded  it,  but  was  only  a  kind  of  con- 
versational header,  by  which  the  curate  plunged  desperately 
into  the  trackless  ooean  of  small-talk.  "  Yes,  Miss  Denison,  I 
was  about  to  observe  that — thank  you  ;  not  any  more."  This 
to  Dorothy,  who  hovered  over  the  afflicted  young  man  with  the 
sugar-basin  and  a  plate  of  biscuits,  to  his  torment  and  distrac- 
tion ;  for  he  had  already  found  that  a  biscuit  was  the  incarna- 
tion of  a  hard  dry  cough  ;  and  he  had  been  for  the  last  five 
minutes  struggling  under  a  perfect  shower-bath  of  crumbs. 
"Yes,  Miss — Cracknells — I  was  about  to  say  that  the  poor 
have  every  reason  to  congratulate  themselves  upon  their  good 
fortune  this  winter — last  year — the  biscuits — er — cold — being 
peculiarly  severe."  Here  Mr.  Silbrook  weakly  yielded  to  the 
tempter,  and  took  another  instrument  of  torture,  obtrusively 
branded  with  the  names  of  its  makers,  which  glared  at  him 
as  he  conversed.  "  The  weather,  as  I  have  observed,  was  really 
very  severe  ;  and  the  Abbey  being  untenanted — though  your 
housekeeper,  I  am  sure,  was  a  great  assistance  to  us  in  the 
way  of  soup  and  coals  ;  but  this  year  we  are  much  better  off, 
as  beyond  your  most  valuable  co-operation,  we  have  an  anony- 
mous benefactor." 

"  An  anonymous  benefactor  ?  " 

"  Yes,  Miss  Denison,"  responded  the  curate,  who  had  been 
imprudent  enough  to  bite  his  b'scuit,  in  the  expectation  of  a 
much  longer  pause  in  the  conversation,  and  found  himsell 
sputtering  in  a  floury  manner  that  redoubled  his  confusion. 
"Yes,  Miss  Denison;  we  have  an  anonymous  benefactor 
Upon  the  first  Sunday  of  every  month,  for  the  last  six  or.sevol 
months,  a  sum  of  money, — gold  wrapped  in  a  bank-not^ 
eometimes  to  the  amount  of  ten  pounds,  sometimes  more — ha| 
been  dropped  into  our  poor  box — no  one  has  been  able  to  dis- 
cover by  whom.  There  has  been  no  direction  as  to  how  tin 
money  was  to  be  appropriated — no  scrap  of  writing,  not  ev«n 
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the  ift-itials  of  the  donor  ;  only  the  money.  I  need  not  tell  you 
that  we  have  done  our  best  to  dispose  of  it  wisely." 

"  And  you  have  never  made  any  guess  as  to  tiie  identity  of 
the  person  who  gives  this  money  ?  " 

"  Never.  Our  congregation  is  small,  and,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  two  or  three  families,  by  no  means  rich.  I  have  heard," 
said  the  curate,  forgetting  his  bashfulness  in  the  gusto  with 
which  he  discussed  what  was  evidently  a  favourite  subject, — ■ 
"  I  have  heard.  Miss  Denison,  of  people  committing  dreadful 
CRIMES,  and  giving  large  sums  of  money  to  the  poor  ever  after- 
wards ;  though  it  is  ditficult  to  imagine  by  what  mode  of  reason- 
ing these  unhappy  heathens  can  arrive  at  the  conclusion,  that 
giving  money  which  you  don't  want  to  people  you  haven't  in- 
jured, can  atone  for  the  wrong  done  to  the  people  you  have 
injured.  But  the  human  mind  is — the  cr — human  mind," 
repeated  Mr.  Silbrook  hopelessly  ;  finding  himself  suddenly 
involved  in  a  philosophical  argument,  from  whose  appalling 
entanglements  he  saw  no  chance  of  extrication;  "the  human 
mind  is — no  thank  j'ou."  This  to  Dorothy,  who  assails  him 
with  a  second  cup  of  tea.  "  Really,  Miss  Denison,  I  have  in- 
truded upon  you  so  long,  that — er — groorf-morning." 

Marcia  shook  hands  with  him,  and  dismissed  him  with  a 
cordial  smile.  She  had  no  idea  that  the  hopeless  gaze  of  those 
mild  blue  eyes  meant  idolatry  ;  she  ascribed  their  pensively 
imploring  expression  to  constitutional  weakness. 

At.  twenty-two  Marcia  was  quite  a  woman,  and  felt  old 
enough  to  look  serenely  down  upon  bashful  curates  with  al- 
most a  motherly  kindness.  Slie  sat  for  some  time  looking 
idly  at  the  fire  after  Mr.  Silbrook  had  left  her,  while  Dorothy 
sewed  meekly  in  her  retired  corner,  and  mused  wonderingly 
upon  the  mysterious  patron  of  the  Scarsdale  poor.  But  by- 
and-by  Miss  Denison  aroused  herself  suddenly  from  her 
reverie,  and  took  an  open  letter  from  a  table  near  her, — a 
letter  written  on  foreign  paper,  in  a  feminine  hand  ;  a  hand 
which  was  bold  and  dashing,  and  masculine  in  character,  but 
still  very  obviously  a  woman's  hand  ;  for  surely  the  man  never 
yet  lived  who  unrlerlined  every  other  word  and  adorned  every 
y  and  g  with  a  loop  an  inch  long.  Marcia  read  the  letter, 
which  was  a  very  long  one,  with  a  thoughtful  expression  on  her 
face  and  then  rose  from  her  low  chair  and  left  the  room,  witli 
the  tlinisy  sheets  of  paper  still  in  her  hand.  Dorothy  lookei^ 
after  her  mistress  with  a  wondering  expression.  Marcia  Deni- 
son, so  calm  and  placid,  had  been  obviously  disturbed  and 
moodily  thoiiglitful  to-day  since  the  arrival  of  the  morning 
post  and  that  llimsy  foreign  letter. 

Miss  Denison  went  straight  to  the  library,  where  her  father 
w.'^s  sitting  before   an  enormous  fire,  with  a  pile  cf  reviews 
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and  newspapers  on  a  table  by  his  side.  He  tossed/ a  papei 
away  from  him  impatiently  as  Marcia  entered  the  room. 

"  If  people  would  only  find  something  to  write  about  befora 
they  take  up  their  pens  !  "  he  muttered  ;  "  but  then  I  suppose 
there  are  times  in  which  the  literature  of  the  world  would 
come  to  a  dead  stop,  universal  bankruptcy.  And  to  think  that 
we  should  read  any  trash  just  because  it  happens  to  have  been 
written  yesterday,  while  the  dust  gathers  upon  volumes  that 
hold  the  garnered  wisdom  of  departed  Titans  !  A  man  poisons 
his  wife  in  Seven  Dials  to-day  and  we  are  ready  to  wade 
through  half-a-dozen  pages  of  evidence  in  small  type  to- 
morrow, while  perhaps  not  one  among  ten  of  us  would  care  to 
lift  the  mouldering  folios  that  contain  the  trials  of  a  Strafford 
and  a  Stuart,  a  Russell  and  a  Sydney,  from  their  forgotten  places 
on  our  bookshelves.  Heigho ! "  exclaimed  the  Baronet,  breaking 
down  into  a  long  dreary  yawn  ;  "what  do  you  want,  Marcia  ? 
The  curate  has  gone,  I  suppose,  and  the  benevolent  business  is 
over  ?     What  letter  is  that  in  your  hand,  Marcia  ?" 

"  A  letter  from  Mrs.  Harding,  the  handsome  widow  whom 
we  saw  so  much  of  at  Homburg.  Do  you  remember  giving 
her  a  kind  of  general  invitation  to  visit  us  here?  " 

Sir  Jasper  yawned  and  reflected. 

"Did  I  invite  her?  Yes,  it's  very  likely  I  did  ;  a  charming 
woman,  vivacious,  spirituelle,  plays  ecarte  as  well  as  any  gandin 
who  has  served  his  apprenticeship  at  a  crack  club  in  the  Rue 
Royale  ;  sings  a  little,  doesn't  she,  Spanish  and  German  ballads, 
with  an  accompaniment  on  the  guitar?  Ah,  yes,  I  remember 
her  perfectly,  and  remember  being  very  much  pleased  with  her 
— a  florid  style  of  woman,  but  amazingly  agreeable.  Let  her 
come  by  all  means.     When  does  she  talk  of  coming?  " 

"  Almost  immediately  ;  that  is  to  say,  between  this  and 
Christmas.     I'll  read  you  the  passage  in  her  letter." 

Marcia  turned  over  the  flimsy  leaves,  and  selected  a  para- 
graph in  one  of  them. 

"'And  now,  dearest  Miss  Denison,  I  am  going  to  ask  your 
permission  to  avail  myself  of  your  accomplished  papa's  more 
than  cordial  invitation '  " 

"More  than  cordial,"  muttered  the  Baronet;  "what  a  pity 
that  cordiality  is  a  kind  of  intellectual  effervescence,  which 
expires  as  it  effervesces !  I  had  forgotten  the  existence  of  tha 
woman.     Go  on,  Marcia." 

"'Your  papa's  more  than  cordial  invitation,  so  often 
repeated  during  that  delightful  stay  at  Homburg,  in  which  I 
80  enjoyed  your  congenial  society.  May  I  come,  dear  Misa 
Denison  ?  I  am  such  a  frank  spontaneous  creature  myself, 
that  I  accept  your  dear  papa's  kind  speeches  at  their  fullest 
ValuB — as  I  am  sure  I  may — may  I  not,  dear  Miss  Denison  ?  '  " 
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*'  You  may  as  ivell  omit  the  dear  Miss  Deniaons  and  the  dear 
papas,"  exclaiir.ed  Sir  Jasper  testily.  "  How  I  execrate  a  wo- 
man's letter  I     Is  she  coming  or  is  she  not  ?  " 

"'So,'"  continued  Marcia,  "'if  your  house  is  not  already 
full  of  visitors,  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  spend  Christmas  with 
you.  I  have  been  staying  in  Paris  since  I  left  Homburg,  and 
my  friends  here  are  kindly  anxious  to  keep  me  still  longer  ; 
but  my  heart  yearns  for  an  English  Christmas,  and  for  long 
pleasant  talks  with  you  and  your  dear  papa.  Therefore,  dear 
Miss  Denison,  I  shall  wait  one  word  from  you  to  say  yes  or  no ; 
and  if  the  answer  be  'yes,'  I  shall  cross  immediately,  spend  a 
day  or  two  in  London,  and  then  make  my  way  to  Scarsdale 
Abbey.'     What  is  the  answer  to  be,  papa  ?  " 

"  Yes,  by  all  means.  The  woman  has  been  invited,  and  the 
woman  must  come.  She  was  very  agreeable  at  Homburg ; 
but  I'm  afraid  she  will  be  rather  too  florid  for  England.  How- 
ever, at  the  worst,  she'll  amuse  us." 

"  But  papa,"  said  Marcia,  thoughtfully,  "  have  you  ever 
coneidered  how  little  we  know  of  her  ?  Our  acquaintance  was 
sudi  an  accidental  one  ;  and — she  was  not  in  the  best  set  at 
Homburg." 

Sir  Jasper  ehrugged  his  shoulders  impatiently. 

"  What  Ao  I  know  about  best  or  worst  sets  ?  "  he  exclaimed. 
"The  woman  amused  me.  She  seemed  to  know  plenty  of 
people  ;  and  she  is  a  lady — of  the  florid  order,  certainly.  She 
curtsies  gracefully,  knows  how  to  get  in  and  out  of  a  carriage 
without  plunging,  has  hands  which  have  never  done  any  work, 
and  can  eat  asparagus  or  artichokes  without  making  herself 
disagreeable  ;  nnd  then  she  is  remarkably  handsome,  and 
dresses  divinely.  I  should  give  five  or  six  hundred  pounds 
for  a  good  example  of  Etty,  without  the  dress.  i\Irs.  Hard- 
ing's flesh-tints  are  finer  than  Etty's,  and  her  draperies  are  as 
good  as  Stothard's  ;  so  why  should  we  not  have  her  to  light  up 
our  rooms  in  this  dreary  winter  weather  ?  " 

"I  thought  you  had  set  your  face  against  society,  papa." 

"Yes,  against  county  society, — the  ordinary  jog-trot  sort  of 
thing  which  goes  on  for  ever  ;  but  I  have  no  objection  to  an 
occasional  visitor.  A  passing  pilgrim  newly  arrived  from 
Vanity  Fair  will  be  welcome  ;  and  he  shall  rest  himself  at  our 
hearth,  and  bring  us  tidings  of  the  dancing-booths  and  the 
circuses  and  the  merry-go-rounds,  the  newest  delusions  of  the 
popular  political  prestigiator,  the  mountebanks  who  are  in 
luck,  and  the  mountebanks  who  are  out  of  luck  ;  the  births 
and  deaths  and  marriages,  the  bankruptcies  and  divorces,  the 
feunily  quarrels  and  fashionable  scandals,  and  all  the  fun  of  the 
fair.  Don't  look  at  me  so  despondently,  Marcia  ;  but  write  a 
civil  letter  to  Mrs.  Harding,  telling  her  to  come." 

F 
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"I  don't  think  she  will  care  to  stay  very  long  in  ati  ethpty 
house,  papa.  She  seemed  to  me  a  person  who  could  scarcely 
exist  without  gaiety  and  excitement." 

"  In  that  case  let  her  go  away  and  exist  somewhere  else 
Besides,  we  shall  not  be  quite  alone  ;  Mr.  Pauncefort  will  spend 
Christmas  with  us,  and  he  can  help  to  amuse  her." 

"  Oh,  papa,  Mr.  Pauncefort  is  the  very  last  person  in  all  the 
world  to  suit  Mrs.  Harding." 

"  Good  gracious  me,  Marcia,"  cried  Sir  Jasper,  peevishly, 
"how  many  more  objections  are  you  going  to  make  ?  I  tell 
you  again  the  woman  has  been  asked  to  come,  and  the  woman 
must  be  allowed  to  come.  If  she  doesn't  like  us,  she  can  leave 
us  ;  if  we  don't  like  her  we  needn't  ask  her  a  second  time.  Go 
and  write  your  letter,  and  don't  be  persistent,  Marcia." 

"  Very  well,  papa  ;  it  must  be  as  you  please."       "V 

The  letter  was  written.  It  was  not  a  very  cordial  letter  ; 
for  Miss  Denison  did  not  like  Mrs.  Harding,  and  was  quite 
unable  to  feign  a  liking  which  she  did  not  feci.  But  the 
epistle  was  courteous  and  conciliatory,  and  the  ansAver  came 
by  return  of  post.  Mrs.  Harding  acknowledged  her  dearest 
Miss  Denison's  affectionate  letter,  and  announced  her  in- 
tended arrival  at  the  Abbey  on  the  twenty-second  of  De- 
cember. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

A    FLORID   WIDOW. 

The  shrill  winter  winds  shrieked  among  the  rocking  branches 
in  Scarsd.ile  wood,  and  howled  dismally  all  through  the  long 
moonlight  nights  in  which  Sir  Jasper's  tenant  lay  awake  in  the 
darkness,  thinking  of  all  the  eight-and-thirty  years  that  lay 
behind  him,  and  of  the  near  horizon  that  bounded  his  present 
life. 

Little  as  we  know  of  him  we  may  take  it  for  granted  that 
there  has  been  failure  and  disappointment  of  some  kind  within 
the  compass  of  those  eight-and-thirty  years.  A  man  does  not 
voluntarily  spend  the  prime  of  his  manhood  in  desultory 
wanderings  amid  the  wildest  regions  of  the  earth,  and  return 
to  his  native  country  only  to  bury  himself  in  the  dusky 
recesses  of  a  wood,  without  some  very  strong  reason  for  his 
conduct. 

If  George  Pauncefort  was   a  poor  man,  the  world  was  all 
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before  him  ;  and  he  was  no  listless  idler  likely  to  hold  himself 
aloof  from  the  battle-field  of  life  because  the  contest  was  hot 
and  fierce,  and  the  crown  of  victory  uncertain.  The  smoulder- 
ing fires  of  an  energetic  and  passionate  nature  were  hidden 
under  the  quiet  of  his  breast,  now  so  seldom  stirred  by  any 
violent  emotion ;  a  look,  a  word,  a  sudden  outburst  of  the  man's 
actual  self  predominating  for  a  moment  over  the  calm  present- 
ment of  himself  which  he  offered  to  the  world  betrayed  the 
slumbering  force,  the  hidden  fire.  A  lion  reconciled  to  his 
narrow  cage,  and  feeding  meekly  from  the  hands  of  his  keeper, 
will  show  himself  king  of  the  forest  now  and  then,  despite  the 
excellence  of  his  taming  ;  and  there  were  moments  in  which 
Sir  Jasper's  tenant  rebelled  against  the  chains  he  had  imposed 
upon  himself.  These  were  the  times  in  which  he  was  wont  to 
turn  his  back  on  the  calm  quiet  of  his  hermitage  and  the  grave 
companionship  of  his  beloved  books,  to  tramp  over  grey  moor- 
lands and  climb  bleak  hill-tops  under  a  sunless  winter  sky. 
These  were  the  times  in  which  he  was  wont  to  start  upon  that 
walking-match  with  Satan,  at  whose  weary  close  he  was  some- 
times fain  to  confess  himself  beaten,  and  to  bring  the  fiend 
home  with  him  to  his  quiet  retreat,  to  occupy  the  empty  chair 
at  his  hearth,  and  to  glare  hideously  at  him  athwart  the  fumes 
of  his  faithful  meerschaum.  Sometimes  he  was  victorious,  and 
out-walked  the  demon,  parting  company  with  him  amongst  tho 
shrill  winds  upon  a  heathy  ridge  of  moorland,  to  tramp  home- 
ward cheerily,  with  his  face  towards  the  sky,  and  all  the  angry 
fires  vanished  out  of  his  eyes. 

Mr.  Pauncefort  had  spent  a  great  deal  of  his  time  under  the 
bleak  winter  sky  since  his  visit  to  the  Abbey  ;  but  he  had  returned 
to  the  Hermitage  a  few  days  before  Christmas  to  find  a  note 
from  Sir  Jasper  lying  amongst  the  newspapers  on  his  table  ;  a 
note  which  reminded  him  in  very  cordial  terms  of  his  promise 
to  spend  Christmas  at  the  Abbey,  and  claim  the  fulfilment 
of  tliat  promise. 

George  Pauncefort  twisted  the  little  missive  round  and 
round  his  strong  fingers,  as  he  stood  by  the  window  looking 
out  at  the  withered  fern  and  the  leafless  underwood  swaying 
and  creaking  drearily  in  the  wind. 

"Shall  I  go?"  he  thought.  "Why  not?  Is  there  any 
danger  to  her  in  my  presence?  Not  a  jot!  Have  I  not  seen 
her  clear  grey  eyes  fixed  upon  me  witli  such  a  tender  calnmess 
as  may  sliine  in  them  when  she  looks  at  her  father  ?  What  if 
I  am  a  passionate  fool,  who  has  learnt  no  lesson  from  a 
blighted  youth  and  a  wasted  manhood  ?  what  if  I  am  a  fool 
in  my  dotage,  and  long  to  lay  my  heart  and  soul  at  the  feet 
of  an  angel,  as  I  laid  them  once  before  the  hidden  foot  of  a 
fiend?     Will  she    be  the  worse  for  my  folly?     What  can  I 
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seem  to  her  but  an   elderly  misanthrope,  whom  she  tolerate? 

out  of  the  pitiful  tenderness  of  her  nature,  as  she  tolerates 
tiresome  old  women  in  Scarsdale  village,  and  noisy  children 
at  the  Sunday  school  ?  It  is  one  of  the  Christian  duties  of 
ner  life  to  be  kind  to  such  a  man  as  I ;  and  if  there  is  danger 
in  her  kindness,  it  is  a  danger  that  threatens  me,  and  me  alone. 
Yes,  I  will  go." 

It  was  on  the  twenty-second  of  December  that  Mr.  Paunce- 
fort  arrived  at  this  decision.  He  ordered  his  servant  to  pre- 
pare for  the  visit  to  the  Abbey,  and  to  be  ready  to  accompany 
him  there  on  the  twenty-fourth ;  and  in  the  mean  while  he 
buried  himself  amongst  his  books,  and  lay  awake  in  the  moon- 
less nights  thinking  of  his  past  life.  It  is  strange  how 
perpetually  the  dreaded  ghosts  of  that  remote  past  had 
haunted  him  of  late,  and  how  often  in  his  dreams  the  voices 
of  the  dead  sounded  in  his  ears,  while  youthful  faces,  whose 
bloom  and  freshness  had  long  vanished  from  this  earth, 
smiled  upon  him,  and  mocked  him  with  their  vivid  semblance 
of  reality. 

Mrs.  Harding,  the  handsome  widow  whose  acquaintance 
Sir  Jasper  and  his  daughter  had  made  in  the  Kursaal  at 
Homburg,  arrived  at  Scarsdale  on  the  day  mentioned  in  her 
letter,  with  a  paraphernalia  that  augured  a  long  visit.  One  of 
the  Abbey  carriages  attended  the  lady's  coming,  and  conveyed 
her  from  the  station.  Sir  Jasper  met  her  at  the  great  entrance, 
and  conducted  her  to  the  amber  drawing-room,  where  Marcia 
was  sitting  before  the  piano  playing  softly  to  herself  in  the 
dusk. 

"  My  dear  Miss  Denison, — dear  Sir  Jasper, — this  is  so  kind 
of  you  !  "  exclaimed  the  lady,  though  the  kindness  of  her 
host  and  hostess  had  been  somewhat  of  a  negative  order,  and 
had  consisted  chiefly  in  their  allowing  her  to  take  advantage 
of  a  half-forgotten  invitation  ;  "  and  what  an  exquisite  place 
3'ou  have  here  !  I  am  charmed  with  everything.  Those  dear 
stately  oaks,  even  in  winter,  how  grand  and  noble  they  look  ! 
I  had  imagined  Scarsdale  Abbey  almost  a  royal  residence,  but 
not  such  a  palace  as  it  really  is.  Your  pictures,  even  in  this 
firelight,  I  see  are  delicious.  That's  an  Etty  in  the  corner, 
there, — yes,  I'm  sure  it  is;  and  there's  my  old  friend  Mulready 
above  that  ebony  cabinet.  But,  dear  Sir  Jasper,  dear  Miss 
Denison,  how  well  you  are  both  looking  !  I  can  see  that  even 
in  this  uncertain  light,"  exclaimed  the  widow,  suddenly  re- 
membering that  her  friends  who  were  both  standing  with  their 
backs  to  the  low  fire,  might  have  been  galvanised  corpses,  and 
the  none  the  wiser. 

*•  You  must  be  tired,  after  travelling   in  this   abomiuabls 
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weather,"  said  Sir  Jasper,  suppressing  a  yawn.  "  Shall  Marcia 
ehow  you  your  rooms  ?  I  suppose  they  have  told  your  uiaid 
where  she  is  to  carry  all  those  fragile  bonnet-boxes  and  pre- 
cious morocco  bags,  which  a  well-trained  Abigail  never 
intrusts  to  the  rough  grasp  of  the  ruder  sex." 

"  Dear  Sir  Jasper,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Harding,  revealing  a 
Bet  of  teeth  that  glittered  in  the  dim  firelight,  "  I  have  no 
maid.  I  am  quite  a  woman  of  the  world,  and  have  dispensed 
with  that  perpetual  encumbrance,  a  confidential  maid,  ever 
since  I  have  been  old  enough  to  travel  without  the  protection 
of  a  female  companion.  I  am  one  of  the  most  self-reliant 
creatures  that  ever  lived  ;  and  my  habits  could  be  scarcely 
more  simple  if  I  were  compelled  to  exist  upon  the  pension  of 
a  captain's  widow,  instead  of  enjoying  the  very  comfortable 
fortune  left  me  by  my  dear  husband.  But  you  will  not  be 
Burprised  at  this,  Miss  Densiou  ;  for  I  know  how  independent 
you  are  in  your  habits." 

"  My  daughter  has  a  little  maid  who  has  been  her  ^jroir^ee 
ever  since  she  was  old  enough  to  patronise  anything,  and 
whom  she  treats  very  much  as  other  young  ladies  treat  their 
lap-dogs.  However,  I  am  sure  you  are  tired,"  exclaimed  Sir 
Jasper,  struggling  politely  with  another  yawn,  "  and  Marcia 
shall  show  you  your  rooms." 

The  widow  protested  against  her  dear  Miss  Denison's 
taking  so  much  trouble  ;  but  Marcia  was  politely  decided, 
and  led  the  way  to  a  handsome  suite  of  rooms  at  the  head 
of  the  grand  staircase  ;  spacious  chambers,  with  dark  crimson 
draperies,  and  massive  furniture  that  loomed  duskily  in  the 
warm  glow  of  noble  fires.  The  wax-candles  burning  on  a 
dressing;table  made  only  a  spot  of  brightness  in  the  largo 
bed-chamber. 

"  What  delicious  rooms  !  "  cried  the  widow,  peering  £fbout 
her  in  the  firelight ;  "  and  how  happy  I  mean  to  be  in  them  ! 
Dear  Miss  Denison,  I  can  scarcely  express  to  you  how  pleased 
I  am  to  see  you  once  more.  We  were  so  happy  together  at 
Homburg,  were  we  not,  dear  ?  And  to  sp»nd  a  real  old 
English  Christmas  with  you  in  this  noble  old  Abbey,  which 
seems  positively  brimful  of  romance  and  mystery  !  Oh,  how 
delightful  it  will  be  !  And  you  really  have  chosen  these  rooms 
for  me, — these  bright  glowing  rooms,  which  look  like  perfect 
temples  of  comfort  and  luxury.  I  must  kiss  you  once  more, 
you  dear,  kind,  thoughtful  darling." 

Mrs.  Harding  pounced  upon  Marcia,  and  embraced  her 
with  effusion.  Miss  Denison  received  the  embrace  with  a 
quiet  gentleness.  She  did  not  like  Mrs.  Harding,  but  she  felt 
that  she  had  no  justification  for  disliking  her,  and  she  wae 
very  anxious  to   conquer  that  unjustifiable  sentiment.     That 
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poet  waB  only  a  benighted  heathen  from  whose  verses  w< 
derive  our  familiar  rhyme  about  Dr.  Fell  ;  and  our  Christian 
creed  cannot  tolerate  any  such  thing  as  an  unreasoning 
antipathy  to  a  fellow-creature. 

"  And  your  rooms  are  near  here,  I  hope  ?  No  ?  I  am  sa 
sorry  for  that ;  I  wanted  to  feel  myself  always  close  to  you. 
We  must  play  and  sing  all  our  old  duets  again,  dear  Miss 
Denison — and,  oh  !  will  you  allow  me  to  call  you  Marcia  ?  " 
cried  the  widow,  with  one  of  those  sudden  gushes  of  emotion 
which  were  so  frequent  in  her  discourse. 

How  could  Miss  Denison  reply  except  in  the  affirmative  ? 

"  Call  me  whatever  you  please,  I  shall  be  very  happy,"  she 
murmured,  looking  down. 

The  thoughts  which  the  flattering  request  called  up  in 
Marcia  Denison's  mind  were  not  very  pleasant  ones.  She  was 
thinking  how  few  people  had  ever  called  her  by  her  Christian 
name  ;  and  how,  since  her  sister's  death,  no  lips  had  ever 
spoken  it  with  any  tenderness  of  expression.  Mrs.  Harding's 
gushing  friendliness  chilled  her  to  the  very  heart,  for  it  re- 
minded her  that  there  was  such  a  thing  as  affection,  though 
it  never  came  to  her.  She  felt  like  a  child  who,  far  away  from 
home,  responds  faintly  to  the  mechanical  caresses  of  her 
noisy  schoolfellows,  remembering  the  mother's  soft  bosom,  the 
mother's  tender  voice  murmuring  low  words  of  love. 

"  And  you  will  call  me  Blanche,  won't  you,  Marcia  ?  Marcia! 
what  a  beautiful  name  it  is  !  to  me  there  always  seems  some- 
thing regal  in  the  sound  of  it.  And  Blanche  is  a  pretty  name, 
ipas  vrai,  ma  hien  cherie?"  demanded  Mrs.  Harding,  who, 
amongst  her  gushing  ways,  had  the  habit  of  gushing  every 
now  and  then  into  a  foreign  language. 

"  Yes,  it  is  a  very  pretty  name,"  replied  Miss  Denison,  won- 
dering how  she  should  ever  bring  herself  to  address  this  gor- 
geous widow  by  so  girlish  and  sentimental  an  appellation  ;  and 
then,  as  Mrs.  Harding  threw  up  the  lid  of  a  gigantic  leather 
trunk,  in  which  bright-coloured  silk  dresses  and  festal  deco- 
rations of  an  alarming  character  were  visible,  Marcia  added, 
"  I  fear  you  will  find  our  house  a  very  dull  one.  You  know 
that  papa  has  quite  secluded  himself  from  general  society 
since  my  poor  sister's  death.  It  is  an  understood  thing  in 
the  county  that  we  neither  visit  nor  receive  visits  ;  and  with 
the  exception  of  one  neighbour  and  friend  who  comes  to  ua 
in  the  most  unceremonious  manner,  I  doubt  if  you  will  see 
any  one  but  ourselves. 

"  Then,  my  darling  Marcia,  how  delightful  to  me  to  feel 
that  /  am  received  where  others,  doubtless  infinitely  more  de- 
serving, are  excluded  I  At  Homburg,  whero  you  and  your 
dear  papa  lived  so  very  quietly,  I  was  inexpressibly  flattered 
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by  the  manner  in  which  he  admitted  me  to  hie  confidence.  I 
Bhall  alwAye  love  Galignani ;  for,  if  you  remember,  dear 
Marcla,  our  acquaintance  arose  out  of  the  absurdly  trivial 
accident  of  your  papa  offering  me  that  journal  in  the  read- 
ing-room ;  and  tlien  he  made  some  little  remark  about  the 
place  and  the  people,  and  then  in  the  next  few  minutes  wo 
aeemed  quite  old  friends.  And  on  the  following  day  he  in- 
troduced me  to  you,  darling  ;  and  I  felt  at  once  that  I  had 
found  a  congenial  spirit.  Oh,  in  this  weary  waste  of  life," 
cried  Mrs.  Harding  with  another  gush,  "  what  is  there  so 
precious  as  a  congenial  spirit  ?  " 

This  was  one  of  those  questions  which  the  heroine  in  a 
melodrwna  generally  addresses  to  the  chandelier,  and  which 
are  not  supposed  to  require  any  special  answer. 

"  Can  my  little  Dorothy  be  of  any  use  to  you  ?  "  inquired 
Marcia.  "  She  is  by  no  means  an  accomplislied  maid,  but  she 
is  verj'  neat  and  quick  in  all  she  does,  and  I  think  you  would 
find  her  intelligent.     Shall  I  send  her  ?  " 

"  No,  darling — thanks.  I  am  so  extremely  independent, 
and  I  really  have  been  so  long  accustomed  to  do  everything 
for  myself,  that  I  should  be  a  little  bored  by  the  ;'.ssistance  of 
a  maid," 

This  was  quite  true.  In  these  days,  in  which  Israelitish 
practitioners  undertake  to  render  beauty  eternal, — while  ci- 
dcvant  Abigails  advertise  their  readiness  to  impart  the  last 
method  of  "  making-up  the  face  and  eyes  "  for  the  small 
consideration  of  a  few  postage-stamps, — there  are  secrets  in 
some  toilettes  which  will  not  bear  the  searching  eye  of  an 
attendant. 

Mrs.  Harding  was  a  veiy  handsome  woman  of  the  florid 
order  ;  but  she  was  of  an  age  which  the  tongue  of  detraction 
alluded  to  vaguely  as  the  wrong  side  of  forty  ;  while  even 
friendship  unwillingly  confessed  that  her  eight-and-thirtieth 
birthday  was  a  stage  upon  the  highway  of  life  which  lay  be- 
hind this  gorgeous  widow.  How  much  of  that  massive  coil  of 
raven  tresses  which  adorned  the  back  of  her  well-shaped  head 
was  an  integral  part  of  the  head  it  decorated, — how  much  of 
that  delicate  bloom  upon  her  plump  oval  cheek  owed  its  rosy 
freshness  to  the  pencil  of  Nature, — how  far  the  fruity  crimson 
of  the  pouting  lips  took  its  colour  from  the  warm  life-blood 
beneath  the  dewy  surface,  were  so  many  mysteries  which 
Mrs.  Harding,  in  her  most  gushing  moments,  had  contrived  to 
keep  safely  locked  in  her  own  breast, 

"  What  do  I  care  how  the  woman  obtains  her  beauty,  pro- 
vided she  is  beautiful  ?  "  said  Sir  Jasper,  discussing  this 
eubject,  after  an  evening  spent  in  the  widow's  society.  "  Shall 
I  bother  myself,  when  I  look  at  one  of  Etty's  nymphs,  about 
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the  colours  the  artist  has  employed  in  creating  her  ?  What  do 
I  care  how  much  vermilion  or  what  artful  glaze  of  jaune  de 
Mars  has  been  necessary  to  warm  those  glowing  limbs  into 
life  and  loveliness? — or  whether  the  loose  rain  of  rippling 
hair  that  veils  my  goddess  owes  its  golden  glory  to  yellow 
ochre  or  to  Naples  yellow  ?  What  do  I  want  to  know,  except 
that  slie  is  there,  and  it  is  my  business  to  admire  her  ?  My 
daughter,  who  kisses  me  when  she  bids  me  good-night, 
must  have  no  paint  upon  her  lips,  for  she  is  a  part  of  my- 
self, and  I  should  hold  myself  dishonoured  by  any  false- 
hood of  hers.  But  let  my  lovely  visitor  resort  to  what  arts 
she  pleases  in  the  manufacture  of  her  loveliness.  I  applaud 
her  ingenuity,  and  I  thank  her  for  taking  so  much  trouble  in 
order  to  present  a  beautiful  object  for  my  contemplation." 

When  the  second  dinner-bell  rang,  Mrs.  Harding  presented 
herself  in  the  drawing-room,  gorgeous  in  dark-green  moire- 
antique,  old  point-lace,  and  ornaments  of  cabochon  emeralds 
set  in  filigree  gold.  Very  handsome  white  shoulders  glim- 
mered under  the  pelerine  of  old  point  ;  a  throat  that  a  sculptor 
would  have  been  glad  to  model  was  encircled  by  the  necklet  of 
filigree  gold.  No  one  could  have  denied  the  widow's  claim  to 
be  considered  a  very  magnificent  woman,  even  though  a  few 
subtle  artifices  might  have  been  employed  to  enhance  her  splen- 
dour. She  was  like  one  of  those  fatal  lies  which  are  so  difficult 
of  disproof — a  falsehood  with  some  foundation  of  truth.  An 
ugly  woman,  who  patches  up  her  ugliness  with  simulated  roses 
and  lilies,  and  luxuriant  tresses  imported  from  Germany,  draws 
down  upon  herself  shame  and  confusion.  But  a  beautiful  wo- 
man, whose  artistic  fingers  do  sturdy  battle  with  the  hand  of 
Time,  is  generally  forgiven  by  that  nobler  half  of  the  creation 
for  whose  pleasure  she  clings  so  desperately  to  her  waning 
charms.  The  rigid  simplicity  of  Marcia  Denison's  brown-silk 
dress  and  smootlily-banded  hair  served  as  a  kind  of  foil  for  the 
widow's  gorgeous  demi-toilette  and  elaborate  chevelure.  But 
Mrs.  Harding  seemed  to  have  no  idea  that  she  had  taken  un- 
necessary trouble  to  make  herself  beautiful ;  and  yet  she  was 
not  a  woman  likely  to  willingly  waste  any  effort.  To-night 
she  seemed  only  bent  upon  making  herself  agreeable  ;  and  yet 
she  was  not  a  woman  to  make  herself  agreeable  without  a 
motive. 

Sir  Jasper  Denison,  looking  at  this  splendid  creature  lazily 
through  half-closed  eyelids,  while  she  gave  him  a  vivacious  ac- 
count of  her  journey  from  Paris  to  Roxborough,  with  delightful 
touches  of  local  colouring,  and  an  almost  epigrammatic  piquancy 
of  expression, — Sir  Jasper,  looking  at  her  as  he  might  have 
contemplated  one  of  his  Ettys,  or  a  pretty  actress  at  the  Bouffes 
fansiennes,  vyondered  whether  she  had  any  motive  for  coming 
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to  Scaredale.  "  I  hope  she  hasn't,"  he  thought ;  "  anything  of 
that  kind  would  be  such  a  terrible  waste  of  trouble.  These 
florid  widows  are  generally  supposed  to  be  so  many  Macchia- 
vellis  in  moir^-antique;  but  I  think  this  one  has  a  perceptive 
ridge  which  will  save  her  from  any  absurd  mistake  about  me. 
From  what  I  see  in  the  newspapers,  I  imagine  that  the  honour- 
able method  by  which  the  women  of  the  present  day  endeavour 
to  lay  up  a  provision  for  their  old  age  is  by  beguiling  some 
infatuated  bachelor  into  the  utterance  of  sentiments  which  are 
as  false  as  the  charms  that  inspire  them,  and  then  bringing  an 
action  for  breach  of  promise  against  the  recusant  admirer.  But 
I  think  a  man  must  say  something,  or  write  something,  or 
commit  some  small  overt  act  of  idiotcy  before  the  action  can 
lie,  however  ready  the  lady's  witnesses  may  be  to  do  so  ;  and 
in  that  case  I  am  quite  safe,  and  may  admire  our  charming 
widow  at  my  ease.  She  is  certainly  very  handsome  ;  one  of 
Giorgione's  Madonnas  who  has  seen  the  world,  and  is  just  a 
trifle  passee." 

Sir  Jasper  had  put  on  a  dress-coat  in  honour  of  his  visitor, 
and  the  holland  draperies  had  disappeared  from  the  amber 
drawing-room.  The  dinner  was  simple,  but  in  perfect  taste  ; 
and  Mrs.  Harding,  who  was  essentially  epicurean,  enjoyed 
liersclf  prodigiously,  and  brightened  more  and  more  under 
the  influence  of  white  Hermitage,  sparkling  Burgundy,  and 
Cura9oa.  The  dark  eyes  flashed  with  bewitching  vivacity  as 
the  widow  entertained  her  quiet  companions  with  anecdotes 
about  the  people  she  had  met  in  Paris,  and  deliciously-spitcful 
epigrams  which  had  obtained  reputation  for  the  wits  of  the 
Faubourg  St.  llonore.  Sir  Jasper  was  delighted  ;  and  Marcia 
was  amused  by  a  style  of  conversation  which  was  so  entirely 
foreign  to  her  own  idea  of  what  conversation  should  be,  and 
which  was  yet  so  skilfully  managed  as  never  to  offend  even  the 
refined  taste  of  a  well-bred  English  woman.  Mrs.  Harding's 
first  evening  at  Scarsdale  passed  very  pleasantly.  She  played 
ecarte  with  the  Baronet,  and  sang  half-a-dozen  duets  with 
Marcia,  whose  rich  contralto  harmonised  delightfully  with  the 
widow's  mezzo-soprano  ;  and  it  was  nearly  midnight  when  she 
wished  the  Baronet  good-night,  and  went  up  the  broad  stair, 
•ase  with  her  arm  affectionately  encircling  Marcia's  waist. 

She  stopped  on  the  threshold  of  her  door  to  indulge  in  a 
final  gush.  "  In  the  whole  course  of  my  life,  dear,  which  has 
been  a  very  varied  one,  I  never  enjoyed  an  evening  as  I  have 
enjoyed  to-night.  How  is  it,  and  why  is  it,  Marcia  darling  ? 
Need  I  ask  such  a  question  ?  What  delight  in  all  this  world 
is  as  pure  as  that  which  we  derive  from  the  society  of  friends — 
friends  whose  sincerity  we  instinctively  trust  in  ;  whose  friend- 
ghip  is  not  a  name,  and  doesTW^  follow  wealth  or  fame,  or  leav# 
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the  w  retch  to My  sweet  Marcia,  what  a  lovely  cameo  !    1 

think  I  never  saw  a  more  exquisite  head — the  gift  of  your  papa, 
I  know ;  I  recognise  his  artistic  taste,  his  warm  apprecia- 
tion of  the  beautiful !  Oh,  what  a  papa  he  is  !  "  exclaimed 
Mrs.  Harding,  enthusiastically  squeezing  Marcia's  hand,  and 
eteering  that  young  lady's  candle  a  little  f urtlier  from  her  own 
eyebrows,  which  were  very  artistic,  but  not  produced  with  a 
view  to  the  immediate  proximity  of  a  strong  light.  "  What 
a  papa!  so  versatile,  so  deeply  read,  so  fascinating!  Oh, 
what  a  happy  girl  j'ou  ought  to  be,  dear  love,  with  such  a 
papa ! " 

Marcia's  eyelids  drooped  under  her  smiling  friend's  gaze. 
These  charming  women  of  the  feline  tribe  are  so  apt  to  forget 
that  the  gentlest  touch  of  a  velvet  paw  may  be  unpleasant 
when  it  lights  upon  a  gaping  wound. 

"  My  father  has  not  even  yet  recovered  the  shock  of  my 
sister's  death,"  Marcia  said  gravely  ;  "  and  I  can  never  be  to 
him  what  she  was.     I  love  him  very  dearly,  but " 

The  words  died  away  upon  her  lips.  No ;  not  to  this 
smiling  widow,  with  the  rosy  mouth,  which  it  was  so  difficult 
to  believe  in,  morally  or,  physically — not  to  Blanche  Harding 
could  Marcia  Denison  reveal  the  one  great  sorrow  of  her  life. 
But  she  received  her  guest's  final  embrace  and  a  little  shower 
of  pouncing  kisses  very  submissively,  and  found  herself  invo- 
luntarily rubbing  her  forehead,  as  she  went  along  the  corridor 
leading  to  her  own  room,  with  a  vague  notion  that  the  rosy 
lips  had  stained  it. 


CHAPTER  X. 

MES,    HABDINQ   SEES   A   FAMILIAR   FACE. 

The  next  day  was  bright  and  pleasant — a  real  winter's  day, 
with  a  cold  frosty  wind  blowing  amongst  the  blackening  fern, 
rfnd  crisping  the  waters  of  all  the  ponds  in  Scarsdale  wood, 
whereby  hope  was  kindled  in  the  bosoms  of  enthusinstic 
skaters  ;  while  a  sullen  despair  came  down  upon  hard-riding 
gentlemen  and  their  retainers  ;  and  in  half-a-dozen  stable- 
yards  in  the  county  might  have  been  seen  the  living  represen- 
tation of  Sir  Edwin  Laiidseer's  delicious  picture. 

"  There  will  be  a  thaw  to-morrow,"  said  Sir  Jasper,  as  he 
cut  open  the  last  number  of  the  Revus  des  Deux  Months  by  the 
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great  fire  in  his  library.  "There  inevitably  is  muddy  sloppi- 
ness  and  drizzling  rain  on  Christmas-day  ;  as  if  the  rational 
laws  of  a  rational  universe  set  themselves  against  the  illiis- 
trated-newspaper  proprietors  and  popular  humorists'  scorbutic 
ideal  of  jolly  King  Christmas,  with  a  crown  of  holly,  and  an 
impossibly-gigantic  punch-bowl  emitting  incredible  blue-and- 
yellow  blazes.  Where  are  the  people  who  keep  the  ideal 
Christmas  ?  Has  any  one  ever  seen  them,  or  dined  with  them, 
or  sat  in  their  family  circle  after  dinner,  listening  to  their 
ghost-stories,  or  skirmished  with  their  pretty  girls  under  their 
mistletoe,  or  worshipped  in  their  highly-varnished  village- 
church,  or  shivered  in  their  incredibly  snowy  streets  ?  Has 
any  one  ever  met  the  lawyer  who  can  relate  three  pages  and 
a  half  about  a  singular  client,  who  once  came  to  him  on  a 
foggy  night,  when  the  boys  were  playing  hide-and-seek  in  the 
dusky  corners  of  the  inns-of-court ;  or  the  elderly  maiden  lady 
who,  at  five  minutes'  notice,  will  give  you  a  concise  but  senti- 
mental account  of  her  dead  sister,  whose  plighted  lover  was 
lost  on  a  moor  one  Christmas-day  just  seven-and-thirty  years 
ago,  and  who  never  smiled  again,  poor  darling,  till  the  very 
smile  she  wore,  as  she  stood  in  the  old  oriel-window  waiting 
for  him  that  Christmas-day,  came  back  to  her  face  as  she  lay 
in  her  coffin,  never  to  leave  it  more  ;  or  the  young  medical 
student,  who  can't  tell  you  any  story  of  his  own  but  fortunately 
happens  to  carrj'  about  him  the  manuscript  of  a  diary  kept  by 
a  fellow-student,  who  died  of  delirium  tremens?  I  suppose 
there  are  such  people  ;  and  very  agreeable  they  must  be  ;  but 
one  doesn't  meet  them.  I  should  think  now,  if  there  ever  was 
any  one  sufficiently  eloquent  to  give  a  synopsis  of  a  three- 
volume  novel  in  three  pages  and  a  half  of  very  good  English 
at  a  minute's  warning,  you,  Mrs.  Harding,  might  be  that  accom- 
plished improvisatore.  I  dare  say  that  you  will  be  able  to  tell 
us  some  mysterious  and  romantic  story  about  a  dead  sister 
to-morrow  evening,  as  we  sit  by  the  fire,  or  as  we  should  sit 
by  the  fire,  if  Christmas-day  were  not  inevitably  warm  and 
muggy." 

Have  you  ever  seen  the  deadly  pallor  of  the  natural  com- 
plexion revealing  itself  under  an  artificial  bloom?  It  is  not  a 
pleasant  sight ;  and  Sir  Jasper  almost  shuddered  as  he  saw  the 
Budden  change  upon  Mrs.  Harding's  face. 

"  Pray  forgive  me  !  "  he  said  gently.  "  I  see  that  I  have 
touched  upon  a  sensitivt  chord.  You  have  lost  a  sister  very 
dear  to  you." 

"Yes,"  Mrs.  Harding  replied,  quite  calmly.  "My  sister 
died  only  last  year.  I  was  in  mourning  for  her  when  I  first 
met  you." 

The  natural  warmth  had  come  back  to  her  face.     Wbatevei 
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fthock  Sir  Jasper's  random  words  had  inflicted  upon  her  had 

passed,  and  left  her  as  self-possessed  as  usual. 

Marcia  took  her  guest  for  a  drive  after  an  early  luncheon. 
It  was  dusk  when  the  carriage  drove  into  Castleford,  after  a 
long  round  in  the  country  lanes  and  by-roads.  The  lamps  were 
lighted  in  the  shops,  but  there  was  still  a  cold  yellow  glimmer 
in  the  west,  and  a  grey  light  in  the  wintry  sky.  By  this 
light  Mrs.  Harding  saw  the  faces  of  a  couple  of  young  men 
who  were  lounging  in  the  doorway  of  a  tobacconist's  shop, 
over  which  the  illuminated  windows  of  a  billiard-room  looked 
pale  in  the  expiring  daylight.  One  of  the  men  was  Gei-voise 
Catheron,  and  the  other  was  an  ensign  in  an  infantry  regiment 
quartered  in  Castleford  barracks. 

The  widow  turned  her  head  to  look  at  these  men,  and  turned 
a"-ain,  and  lifted  her  veil  on  the  second  occasion,  as  if  anxious 
to  see  them  more  distinctly,  as  Miss  Denison's  barouche  drove 
slowly  along  the  High  Street. 

Marcia  had  some  shopping  to  do  in  Castleford  ;  and  the 
coachman  drew  up  his  horses  presently  before  a  haberdasher's 
shop  some  two  or  three  hundred  yards  from  the  billiard-room. 

"  I  will  be  as  quick  as  possible  in  making  my  purchases," 
Miss  Denison  said,  as  she  prepared  to  alight.  "  Will  you  come 
into  the  shop,  or  sit  in  the  carriage  V  Godwin  can  drive  up 
and  down  the  street,  if  you  find  it  cold  standing  still." 

"Thanks,  dear;  no,"  answered  Mrs.  Harding,  rather  hur- 
riedly. "  I  will  get  out  and  go  back  to  a  stationer's  I  saw  a 
few  doors  from  here.  I  forgot  all  about  stationery  when  I  was 
making  my  purchases  in  town.  You'll  wait  for  me,  won't  you, 
love,  if  I  should  be  a  little  longer  than  you  ?  " 

She  alighted  immediately  after  Marcia,  and  hurried  away  in 
the  dusk.  But  the  splendid  widow  did  not  enter  the  shop  of 
the  chief  stationer  of  Castleford.  She  passed  his  door,  and  went 
straight  to  the  tobacconist's,  on  whose  threshold  the  young  en- 
sign and  the  sub-lieutenant  of  marines  were  still  lounging  in 
listless  attitudes,  smoking  the  tobacconist's  finest  Cabanas,  and 
drawling  drowsy  abuse  of  some  "fellow"  who  had  appointed 
to  meet  them  there,  and  who  was  behind  his  time. 

As  Mrs.  Harding  approached  this  door,  she  slackened  her 
footsteps  all  at  once,  and  walked  slowly  by,  with  her  veil 
thrown  back  and  her  face  turned  towards  the  gas-lighted  win- 
dow. She  was  scarcely  half  a  dozen  yards  from  the  shop,  when 
Gervoise  Catheron  muttered  some  hurried  excuse  to  his  com- 
panion, and  darted  after  her. 

"Good  God!"  murmured  the  ensign,  lifting  his  pale  eye- 
brows and  yawning  dismally,  "  I  really  think  everybody  hai 
gone  mad  this  afternoon."  He  prepared  himself  a  fresh 
cigar,  in  a  dreadfully  boa-constrictor-like  manner,  and  then 
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disappeared  in  the  passage  over  whose  threshold  shone  the 
mystic  word  "  Billiards." 

Gervoise  Catheron  overtook  the  widow  just  as  she  turned 
into  a  dingy  little  lane  of  gloomy  houses,  leading  towards  the 
swampy  shores  of  the  Merclrid. 

"  Beauty  !  "  he  exclaimed,  in  a  tone  that  was  very  subdued, 
and  yet  very  energetic,  "  what  on  earth  is  the  meaning  of  your 
turning  up  in  this  unexpected  manner  in  High  Street,  Castle- 
ford  ?  I  should  as  soon  have  thought  of  meeting  the  pontiff 
Pio  Nono  parading  past  Hodgson's  shop  as  you.  I  thought 
it  was  an  understood  thing  you  did  not  come  to  England, 
Beauty  ?  " 

Mrs.  Harding  had  lowered  her  veil  by  this  time.  She  turned 
upon  the  sub-lieutenant  with  a  frown  whose  darkness  he 
did  not  see. 

"  Why  do  you  call  me  by  that  absurd  name  ? "  she  asked 
angrily.  "  Do  you  want  to  remind  me  that  I  was  a  child  once, 
and  had  a  foolish  mother  and  father,  whose  affection  proved  it- 
self by  giving  their  children  sentimental  pet-names,  and  letting 
them  grow  up  as  they  pleased,  or  as  they  could  ?  for  it  would 
have  been  very  difficult  to  grow  into  anything  good  in  our 
house.  Call  me  Blanche.  I  have  used  my  second  name  lately, 
for  I  hate  every  other  by  which  I  was  ever  called." 

Gervoise  Catheron  did  not  answer  for  some  moments  ;  and 
<lien  it  seemed  as  if  he  had  not  heard,  or  at  any  rate  had  not 
heeded,  Mrs.  Harding's  last  words. 

"  Beauty,"  he  said,  after  a  pause,  "you  have  grown  as  hard 
as  your  sister." 

"  Was  I  ever  different  from  her  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  he  answered  sadly,  "  I  think  you  were  once." 

There  was  another  pause,  and  then  the  s>ub-lieutenant  said, 
in  an  altered  tone,  "But,  for  goodness"  sake.  Beau  —  well, 
Blanche,  if  you  like, — God  knows  there's  not  so  much  childish- 
ness about  us  now,  that  we  must  needs  call  ourselves  by 
childish  names ! — how  is  it  that  you  drop  out  of  the  skies 
into  High  Street,  Castleford?  I  thought  you  had  premised  to 
live  out  of  England." 

"  What  does  that  matter  to  you  ?  " 

"  Very  little,  certainly.  Only  when  you  promise  a  fellow  to 
do  such  and  such  a  thing,  and  a  fellow,  on  that  consideration, 
acts  very  liberally, — and  there's  no  denying  that  he  has  acted 
very  liberally,  Beau — oh,  hang  it  all !  Blanche,  if  you  like  it 
better, — though  I  can't  suy  tliat  /  have  benefited  much  by  his 
liberality, — I  think  the  least  you  can  do  is  to  keep  your  pro- 
mise. However,  as  you  remark,  or  as  you  were  about  to  re- 
mark, I  can  see,  by  that  jerk  of  your  bonnet,  that's  no  aft'air  of 
mine.     I  was  sorry  to  hear  of  your  sister's  death,  Blanche ; 
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though  I  can't  aay  she  was  ever  particularly  good  to  me — ah,  I 
see  by  that  other  jerk  of  your  bonnet,  you  think  that's  un- 
feeling ;  but  a  fellow's  mind  is  likely  to  be  degraded  when  the 
best  thing  a  fellow's  friends  can  do  for  him  is  to  put  him  into 
a  service  in  which  a  man  calls  himself  a  soldier,  but  takes  his 
orders  from  the  Admiralty,  and  lives  amongst  sailors  without 
claiming  fellowship  with  them.  You've  left  off  your  mourn- 
ing, I  perceive.  I  haven't.  I  gave  a  shilling  for  a  hatband 
the  day  I  heard  of  her  death  ;  and  I've  worn  it  ever  since ! 
and  deuced  shabby  both  the  band  and  the  hat  are  by  thia 
time." 

"Are  you  in  'difficulties,  Gervoise  ?  "  asked  the  widow,  when 
they  had  walked  to  the  end  of  the  lane,  and  had  turned  to  go 
back  again. 

"  Of  course  I  am  in  difficulties.  Was  I  ever  out  of  them  ?  " 
cried  the  sub-lieutenant  with  easy  frankness  ;  "  difficulty  is  my 
normal  state,  and  has  been  ever  since  I  had  threepence  a  week 
for  pocket-money  at  a  preparatory  school,  and  spent  sixpence. 
I  did  my  first  bill — on  the  cover  of  my  copybook — before  my 
eleventh  birthday,  and  have  been  doing  bills,  and  occasionally 
the  bill  discounters,  ever  since.  And  I  really  think.  Beauty, — 
now  don't  jerk  your  bonnet,  though  I  acknowledge  that  it  does 
sound  rather  as  if  you  were  a  King  Charles  spaniel  with  apo- 
plectic eyeballs  and  a  crumpled  nose, — I  really  think,  Blanche, 
that  after  a  separation  of  ten  years — and,  upon  my  honour  you 
don't  look  as  if  it  had  been  more  than  five — the  least  you  could 
do  would  be  to  offer  me  a  modest  tener,  or,  putting  it  more 
clearly,  a  ten-pound  note." 

"  Gervoise  !  "  exclaimed  the  widow  reproachfully,  "  who 
would  believe  that  you  belong  to  one  of  the  oldest  families  in 
Buckinghamshire  ?  " 

"  Ah,  who  indeed  ?  And  in  the  marines  !  But  I  really 
shall  be  very  grateful  for  that  tener.  Suppose  you  give  me 
your  purBC  off  hand,  as  they  do  on  the  stage,"  said  Mr.  Cathe- 
ron,  as  tlie  widow  produced  her  portemonnaie. 

But  Mrs.  Harding  was  not  a  benefactress  of  the  order  so 
common  in  melodrama  ;  she  opened  the  portemonnaie,  arid 
deliberately  counted  four  sovereigns,  which  she  handed  to  the 
lieutenant. 

"That's  all  I  can  do  for  you  to-night,  Gervoise,"  she  said  ; 
"  and  now  I  must  wish  you  good-night,  and  hurry  back  to  a 
f  I  lend  whom  I  left  waiting  for  me  in  the  High  Street." 

She  was  walking  very  fast  as  she  spoke. 

"  But  tell  me  where  you  are  staying." 

"  I  can't  stop  to  do  that  now.  Give  me  your  address,  and 
I  will  write  to  you.  But  be  quick ;  I  must  get  back  to  my 
friend," 
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•*  But  who  »■«  your  friend  ?  "  asked  Mr.  Catheron,  fumbling 
in  his  waistcoat-pocket,  and  producing  a  crumpled  envelope. 

The  widow  snatched  it  from  him  impatiently.  They  were 
at  the  corner  of  the  lane  by  this  time. 

"  Don't  follow  me  a  step  farther  ;  and  don't  on  any  account 
recognise  me  if  you  meet  me  with  any  one.  I'll  write  to  you 
in  a  day  or  two." 

She  turned  into  the  High  Street,  and  hurried  away  ere  her 
companion  could  attempt  to  detain  her.  The  lieutenant  stood 
for  a  few  minutes  staring  absently  after  her,  and  then  strolled 
slowly  towards  the  tobacconist's,  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets, 
and  the  sovereigns  jingling  as  he  walked.  It  was  to  be  ob- 
served that  in  the  whole  course  of  this  conversation  the  widow 
had  not  indulged  in  any  of  those  little  outbursts  of  emotion  so 
common  in  her  conversation.  There  were  evidently  occasions 
upon  which  the  enthusiastic  Mrs.  Harding  did  not  gush. 


CHAPTER  XL 

WHY   DID   SHE   DO   IT? 

Mr.  Paunceport's  servant  made  his  appearance  at  the  Abbey 
early  in  the  afternoon  of  the  24th,  and  joined  a  social  tea- 
drinking  party  in  the  housekeeper's  room,  after  arranging  his 
master's  things  in  the  pretty  blue  bed-chamber.  But  George 
Pauncefort  himself  strolk'd  across  the  park  in  the  early  dusk, 
and  was  ushered  into  Sir  Jasper's  den  just  as  that  gentleman 
had  composed  himself  for  his  before-dinner  nap. 

The  Baronet  roused  himself  with  an  exclamation  of  plea- 
sure, and  shook  hands  vory  heartily  with  his  visitor. 

"  I  am  flattered  by  this  fulfilment  of  your  promise,  my  dear 
Pauncefort,"  he  said  ;  "  as  I  began  to  think  you  were  reveng- 
ing yourself  upon  us  for  the  dulness  of  our  house,  and  had 
cut  us  dead.  You  will  be  rewarded  by  finding  some  improve- 
ment in  the  state  of  affairs,  in  the  shape  of  a  handsome  widow, 
who  has  come  all  the  way  from  Uomburg — no,  her  last  location 
was  a  villa  at  Passy,  by  the  way — to  enliven  us  with  her  vivacity. 
Such  inexhaustible  animation ! — the  sort  of  woman  one  re- 
members in  half  a  dozen  comedies  of  the  hoop-and-powder 
school.  The  woman  who  taps  you  playfully  with  her  fan, 
and  vows  you're  vastly  agreeable,  A  charming  creature  to 
flirt  with,  if  you  know  how  to  keep  yourself  on  the  safe  side ; 
but  a  creature  who  would  have  an   offer  of  marriage  and  a 
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princely  settlement  out  of  a  weak-minded  man  before  lie  knew 
where  he  was.  However,  after  enjoying  the  society  of  the  liona 
on  the  banks  of  the  Niger,  and  stalking  crocodiles  on  the 
rushy  shores  of  the  Nile,  I  should  think  you  must  be  a  match 
for  a  widow." 

"  I  am  not  afraid  of  any  peril  from  the  lady's  fascinations, 
however  charming  she  may  be,"  answered  Mr.  Pauncef  ort,  with 
a  grave  smile.  "  But  I  have  such  a  misanthropical  aversion  to 
the  faces  of  strangers,  that  I  am  really  inclined  to  throw  myself 
upon  your  mercy,  Sir  Jasper,  and  entreat  your  permission  to 
defer  my  visit  until  after  your  fascinating  guest  has  departed. 
I  was  so  happy  here  in  the  autumn  ;  happier  than  I  can  pos* 
sibly  be  when  the  quiet  spell  that  hangs  about  this  heart  is 
broken  by  the  presence  of  a  stranger." 

He  spoke  almost  sadly,  and  he  looked  round  the  dusky  room 
with  a  pensive  tenderness  in  his  dark  eyes. 

"  I  was  so  very  happy  here,"  he  repeated  in  an  undertone, 
"  so  entirely  happy  " 

Sir  Jasper  turned  upon  his  tenant  with  an  impatient 
gesture. 

"  Histoire  de  betise  !  my  dear  Mr.  Pauncefort,"  he  cried,  "  do 
you  mean  to  tell  me  that  you  intend  to  run  away  from  my 
house  because  I  happen  to  be  encumbered  by  a  futile  widow, 
picked  up  at  Homburg  ?  If  tliere  is  such  a  thing  in  this 
world  as  friendship,  I  really  think  the  sentiment  which  I 
entertain  for  you  must  be  that  thing.  Don't  fling  me 
back  ypon  the  frivolous  society  of  an  over-dressed  widow. 
Your  companionship  has  done  more  towards  exorcising  the 
dismal  phantoms  of  the  past  than  I  thought  was  within  the 
power  of  mortal  man  to  do.  Spend  to-morrow  with  us ; 
and  if,  when  to-morrow  night  comes,  you  find  you  have 
been  bored  intolerably,  turn  your  back  upon  us  the  following 
morning." 

"You  are  very  good.  Sir  Jasper.  Your  friendship  flatters 
as  much  as  it  pleases  me.  I  should  like  to  stop.  The  very 
atmosphere  of  this  room  has  almost  a  magical  effect  upon  me, 
for  in  this  room  I  beheld  the  first  glimpse  of  a  home  after 
fifteen  years  of  homelessness  ;  it  has  been  to  me  what  the  first 
dim  blue  line  of  an  English  shore  must  be  to  the  wanderer 
who  has  spent  half  a  life-time  at  the  antipodes.  Yes,  I  should 
80  much  like  to  stop.  But,  to  be  frank  with  you,  I  have  not 
only  a  dislike  to  meeting  strangers,  I  ha^e  something  moi» 
than  that  : — I  have  something  that  amounts  to  an  actual  terror 
of  meeting  any  one  in  the  remotest  degree  associated  with  my 
past  life.  Fifteen  years  ago  I  lived  in  London,  and  knew  a  great 
many  people  ;  and  one  of  my  reasons  for  avoiding  all  society 
is  my  horror  of  meeting  any  of  those  old  acquaintances." 
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Such  a  speech  as  this,  from  a  man  whose  past  was  entiiely 
nnknown  to  his  host,  might  have  awakened  vague  fears  in  the 
breast  of  a  suspicious  person.  But  Sir  Jasper  was  neither 
suspicious  nor  inquisitive  ;  he  had  none  of  those  low  vices 
which  inflict  infinite  trouble  upon  their  victims  ;  his  vices 
and  his  virtues  were  alike  of  a  negative  order.  Dr.  Jolmson 
declared  the  belief  in  a  future  existence  to  be  the  only  thing 
which  hinders  a  man  from  cutting  his  neighbour's  throat,  for 
the  sake  of  filling  liis  own  pocket.  But  there  are  many  reasons 
wliich  would  have  hindered  Sir  Jasper  Denison  from  improving 
his  own  fortunes  by  the  assassination  of  his  fellow-men,  over 
and  above  acid  Beauclcrk's  sensible  argument,  that  the  man 
who  has  no  faith  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul  may  have  a 
very  implicit  belief  in  the  existence  of  the  hangman.  Murder, 
however  neatly  it  may  be  executed,  is  a  crime  attended  with 
unutterable  inconvenience.  A  combination  of  circumstances 
might  have  arisen  under  which  it  would  have  been  possible  for 
Sir  Jasper  to  look  on  and  see  a  murder  committed  ;  but  under 
no  possible  phase  of  events  could  the  Baronet  have  done  the 
deed.  He  had  been  a  disciple  of  Voltaire  ever  since  his  boy- 
hood ;  he  had  looked  up  at  the  stars,  and  admired  them  with 
the  sensuous  admh-ation  of  a  Sardanapalus,  and  had  rarely  lost 
an  opportunity  of  insulting  their  miglity  Creator  by  some  covert 
sneer  ;  but  he  had  never  in  all  his  life  done  anything  parti- 
cularly wicked,  chiefly  because  he  knew  very  well  that  every 
kind  of  sin  is  so  apt  to  entail  trouble  and  vexation  upon  the 
sinner. 

"  I  can  understand  your  desire  to  turn  your  back  upon  the 
past,"  he  said  ;  "  but  unless  you  know  this  Mrs.  Harding,  I 
don't  see  how  her  presence  here  can  afliect  you." 

"  Harding  ?  "  repeated  George  Pauncefort.  "  No.  It's  a 
common  name  enough  ;  but  I  don't  think  I  ever  knew  any  on© 
of  the  name  of  Harding." 

"  Very  well,  then  ;  of  course  in  that  case  you  will  stop." 

"  Do  you  really  wish  me  to  do  so  ?  " 

"With  all  my  heart." 

"  And  I  too,  Mr.  Pauncefort,"  wiid  a  low  gentle  voice  ;  and, 
looking  up  with  a  start.  Sir  Jasper's  tenant  saw  Marcia  Denison 
standing  on  the  threshold  of  the  door.  He  hurried  across  the 
room  to  meet  her  as  she  advanced  towards  him.  She  gave  him 
her  hand,  and,  looking  at  her  in  the  firelight,  he  thought  that 
her  pale  beauty  was  something  akin  to  the  white  loveliness  of 
the  lilies  he  had  seen  in  that  wondrous  region  between  the 
Tigris  and  the  Euphrates,  which  travellers  fondly  believe  in 
as  the  original  Eden. 

"  I  hope  you  are  not  going  to  run  away  from  us.  Mi. 
Pauncefort,"  said  Marcia.    "  I  ain  sure  you  would  not  wish  to 
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do  8o  if  you  knew  how  much  papa  and  I  have  looked  forward 
to  3'our  promised  visit." 

"  Ah,"  thought  Sir  Jasper's  tenant,  "  she  would  scarcely 
say  that  if  she  did  not  think  me  old  enough  to  be  her  grand- 
father." 

"  You  will  find  Mrs.  Harding  a  very  agreeable  person," 
continued  Miss  Dcnison  ;  "  and  if  you  are  fond  of  music, 
as  I  have  no  doubt  you  are,  we  shall  be  able  to  entertain 
you " 

"  Oh,"  said  Mr.  Pauncefort,  "  Mrs.  Harding  is  musical 
then?" 

"  Yes  ;  she  is  an  accomplished  musician,  and  has  a  very 
fine  voice.  Why  you  look  almost  as  if  that  were  an  objection  I 
Did  Diogenes  object  to  music  ?  " 

"  Perhaps  Diogenes  had  no  unpleasant  associations  con- 
nected with  it.  Miss  Denison.  For  myself,  I  am  very  fond  of 
music  ;  but  there  is  a  certain  kind  of  pianoforte  music  whose 
sound  brings  back  to  me  the  dreariest  part  of  my  life.  I  once 
knew  a  lady  who  wore  a  blue  dress  on  the  night  her  husband 
was  brought  home  to  her  killed  by  a  fall  from  his  horse.  She 
could  never  endure  the  sight  of  that  colour  afterwards,  though 
she  married  again,  and  was  the  happy  mother  of  beautiful 
rJiildren.  However,  I  am  not  quite  so  sensitive  as  that  lady, 
and  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  hear  as  much  music  as  ever  you 
and  your  guest  will  give  me." 

"  Will  you  come  and  be  introduced  to  her  ?  I  have  just 
left  her  and  I  must  return  immediately.  We  have  both  of  us 
been  busy  in  our  rooms  all  day,  and  I  really  have  scarcely 
seen  her  since  breakfast." 

"  I  shall  be  very  happy  to  come  with  you." 

"  And  you  will  take  a  nap,  I  suppose,  papa,  before  you 
dress  ?  " 

"Dress  for  dinner  !"  cried  Sir  Jasper.  " How  inscrutable 
are  the  formulas  of  civilisation  !  My  velvet  dressing-gown  is 
really  a  handsome  and  not  altogether  unpicturesque  garment, 
with  easy  flowing  lines,  and  an  agreeable  variety  of  light  and 
sliadow  ;  while  my  swallow-tail  coat,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
shabby,  old-fashioned,  and  ungraceful  :  and  yet,  if  I  were  to 
dine  in  my  dressing-gown,  the  widow  would  consider  herself 
an  injured  woman.  Au  revoir,  my  dear  Pauncefort!  Go  and 
■JO  fascinated,  while  I  take  my  restorative  nap,  and  refit  my 
exhausted  intellect  for  an  argumentative  evening." 

Tlie  lamps  had  not  yet  been  carried  into  the  amber  draw- 
ing-room when  Marcia  and  Mr.  Pauncefort  entered  the  apart- 
ment. No  one  but  a  barbarian  is  ever  in  any  hurry  to  put  an 
end  to  a  winter  twilight  and  the  flickering  glow  or  a  tire  iu  a 
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Ifritjlilly-furniehed  room.  Rfrs.  ITardincr  was  standinj^  in  on« 
fif  the  windows,  with  her  elbow  resting  on  the  elaborate  scroll. 
work  of  a  high-backed  chair,  and  her  face  towards  the  dusky 
landscape. 

She  turned  her  head  as  Marcia  ond  her  companion  entered, 
but  still  stood  in  the  deep  embrasure  of  the  window,  half- 
hidden  by  the  shadow  of  voluminous  curtains. 

Sir  Jasper's  tenant  saw  only  the  outline  of  a  very  perfect 
figure,  and  the  warm  reddish  hue  of  a  violet-silk  dress,  touched 
here  and  there  by  tiie  lirelight. 

"  Blanche,"  said  Marcia,  "  I  have  brought  you  Air. 
Pauncefort,  the  owner  of  that  romantic  little  Hermitage 
which  you  so  much  admired  yesterday,  as  we  drove  through 
the  wood." 

"  Then  I  am  sure  I  shall  be  delighted  to  see  him  !  "  cried 
the  widow  :  "  for  no  one  but  a  man  with  the  eye  of  a  painter 
and  the  soul  of  a  poet  would  be  likely  to  select  such  a  sweet 
spot.  I  must  claim  a  kindred  spirit,  and  shake  hands  with 
your  friend  on  the  strength  of  our  sympathy,  Marcia." 

That  had  been  a  dark  brooding  face  whieh  had  looked  out 
at  the  blackening  winter  sky  ;  but  Blanche  Harding  spoke  in 
lier  sprightliest  manner,  as  she  came  smiling  out  of  the 
shadows,  and  advanced  with  outstretched  hand  towards  Miss 
Denison's  companioa.  There  was  a  faint  flavour  of  patronage 
in  the  sweetness  of  her  tone.  The  widow  was  a  woman  of  the 
world,  and  had  concluded  that  a  man  who  would  consent  to 
bury  himself  in  the  sombre  recesses  of  Scarsdale  wood  must 
have  not  only  the  soul  of  a  poet  and  the  eye  of  tli^  painter, 
but  the  limited  income  of  a  man  wlio  linds  himself  unable  to 
live  any  where  else. 

Slie  came  smiling  out  of  the  darkness,  her  silken  draperies 
trailing  after  her,  oeeply  purple  in  the  shadow,  brightly  red  in 
the  light,  like  the  convolutions  of  some  beautiful  serpent ;  but 
as  she  stood  a  little  way  from  Sir  Jasper's  tenant,  with  her 
hand  outstretched,  waiting  for  him  to  take  it,  and  her  hand- 
some head  uplifted  with  a  kind  of  regal  graciousness,  the 
capricious  flrelight — which  played  all  manner  uf  practical  jokes 
with  the  pictures  on  the  walls,  making  Etty's  drawing  absurd, 
and  Turner's  colouring  ridiculous — leapt  into  sudden  bright- 
ness, aiid  flickered  on  George  Pauncefort's  face. 

Blanche  Harding's  extended  hand  dropped  heavily  upon  a 
little  table,  a  iiny  gilded  table,  loaded  with  fragile  toys,  which 
fell  crashing  down  beneath  the  weight  of  that  falling  hand. 
Sir  Jasper's  tenant  stood  unmoved  as  a  statue,  looking  the 
widrw  full  in  the  face.  Marcia  Denison  glanced  amazediy 
from  one  to  the  other.  Was  this  a  recognition — a  siirpriso — 
i>r  what? 
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"  There  never  was  anything  so  preposterous  as  the  delusion 
created  by  the  light  of  a  wood-fire,"  cried  Mrs.  Harding 
turning  to  Marcia.  "  Mr.  Pauncefort's  face  just  this  moment 
looked  like  the  face  of  a  man  who  died  ten  years  ago  ;  and  yec 
I  dare  say,  when  the  lamps  are  brought  in,  I  shall  find  no  re- 
semblance between  your  papa's  friend  and  the  person  of  whom 
he  so  terribly  reminded  me." 

The  widow  shuddered — a  coquettish  little  shudder,  which 
brought  her  sloping  shoulders  into  play — and  then  breathed  a 
faint  languishing  sigh,  expressive  of  intense  relief. 

"  Oh,  here  are  the  lamps  ;  and  I  see  that  I  was  quite  right — 
Mr.  Pauncefort  is  not  an  atom  like  the  poor  dead  person.  Oh, 
my  dear  jMarcia,  I  really  fear  I  have  broken  some  of  your 
pretty  Dresden — that  darling  little  cup  with  the  cover — is  the 
cover  all  right  ? — yes,  it  really  has  escaped,  love  !  I  am  so 
glad,  it's  such  a  sweet  colour — Augustus  Rex,  I  know,  and  not 
the  trumpery  crossed-dagger-marked  modern  stuff  that  one 
can  buy  wholesale  any  where.  I  am  such  a  silly,  sensitive 
creature,"  exclaimed  the  widow,  who  was  kneeling  on  the 
ground,  examining  one  of  the  fallen  cups  and  saucers.  "  And 
there  are  memories  which — no,  I  will  not  be  sentimental  ;  and 
I  will  go  and  dress  for  dinner." 

She  rose  from  her  knees,  placed  the  little  cup  and  saucer 
gently  amongst  its  kindred  cups  and  saucers,  made  a  graceful 
little  curtsey,  half  to  Miss  Denison,  half  to  Mr.  Pauncefort, 
and  left  the  room  with  a  noiseless  gliding  step,  and  the  violet 
silken  drapery  winding  after  her,  always  more  or  less  serpentine 
in  its  trailing  splendour. 

"  Are  you  very  intimate  with  Mrs.  Harding  ? "  George 
Pauncefort  asked  presently,  as  Marcia  seated  herself  by  a  table 
on  which  the  servant  had  placed  a  shaded  reading-lamp. 

"  Oh,  no  ;  I  can  scarcely  say  I  am  intimate  with  her.  I 
never  saw  her  until  last  year,  at  Homburg.  Papa  likes  her 
very  much." 

"  And  do  you  like  her,  Miss  Denison  ?  " 

"  I  think  her  very  clever — and  very  agreeable." 

"  Exactly.  And  that  reply  means  that  you  do  not  like 
her?" 

"  Really,  Mr.  Pauncefort,  I  don't  think  you  have  any  righ* 
to  ask  me  such  a  question,  or  to  jump  at  any  conclusion  upon 
such  a  point !  I  am  not  a  person  to  make  sudden  friendships, 
and  I  have  known  Mrs.  Harding  a  very  short  time  ;  but  she  is 
my  guest,  and  I  should  think  that  fact  in  itself  should  preclude 
the  possibility  of  any  question  as  to  my  liking  for  her." 

"  Forgive  me,  if  I  have  violated  the  sanctity  of  the  bread 
and  salt." 

There   was  a   long  pause,   during   which  Mr.  Pauncefort 
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WRiked  up  and  down  the  room,  while  Marcia  strung  soma 
bftiids  upon  a  piece  of  silk  ;  and  then  he  made  some  common^ 
place  remark,  from  which  they  drifted  into  conversation  :  but 
there  was  a  tone  of  restraint  in  their  conversation  ;  it  was  not 
quite  the  old  easy  talk  with  which  they  had  beguiled  so  many 
hours  in  the  autumn  that  was  past. 

Marcia  wondered  why  this  was  ;  and  found  herself  wonder- 
ing whether  Mrs.  Harding's  explanation  of  her  sudden  emotion 
was  quite  a  truthful  one  ;  or  whether  these  two  pt-ople  might 
not  have  known  and  quarrelled  with  each  other  in  some  remoto 
period  of  their  existences,  and  parted  in  anger  years  ago,  to 
meet  accidentally  to-night,  with  conventional  smiles  on  theii 
faces,  and  a  str'*"ger  looking  on  at  the  meeting. 

Sir  Jasper  appeared  presently,  looking  unutterably  patrician, 
in  very  shabby  evening-dress  ;  and  shortly  afterwards  Mrs. 
Harding  came  rustling  into  the  room  in  the  green  moird' 
anlfque  and  the  cabochon  emeralds. 

Her  shoulders  were  shrouded  by  the  point-lace  pelerine;  but 
her  plump  arms  were  bare  from  the  elbows  downwards,  and 
midway  between  the  elbow  and  the  wrist  of  the  left  arm  she 
wore  a  broad  band  of  black  velvet,  clasped  so  tightly  as  almost 
to  cut  the  soft  white  flesh. 

Sir  Jasper's  tenant  only  looked  at  her  once  as  she  stood 
before  him  in  the  full  light  of  the  lamps,  and  then  his  glance 
went  straight  to  the  velvet  bracelet  on  her  left  arm. 

It  was  not  a  pleasant  evening.  The  dinner  and  the  wines 
were  perfection  ;  but  there  is  a  heaviness  of  spirit  which  all 
the  vintages  of  the  Cute-d'Or  are  powerless  to  dispel.  To-night 
a  leaden  dulness  oppressed  somebody  in  that  small  circle,  and 
communicated  itself  by  some  subtle  magnetism  to  everybody 
else.  Mrs.  Harding  played  ecarU'i  with  tlie  Baronet,  and  twice 
forgot  to  mark  the  king.  She  sang  with  Marcia  ;  but  she  made 
a  piteous  fiasco  of  the  time  in  the  quick  movement  of  a  duet 
from  }h)rma.  There  was  something  wrong.  Sir  Jasper 
yawneiil  in  his  tenant's  face,  and  then  apologised  profusely  for 
his  ow:ti  dulness. 

"  Wo  are  four  very  intellectual  people,  but  we  are  not  proof 
against  the  influence  of  the  festive  season,"  said  the  Baronet. 
"  The  twenty-fourth  of  December  is  too  much  for  us.  The 
people,  the  representative  merry-makers,  are  hard  at  it  by  this 
time, — slapping  one  another  upon  the  back,  and  boisterously 
patching  up  old  quarrels  and  forgetting  old  grievances,  and 
putting  themselves  into  unpleasant  perspirations  with  hot 
spiced  drinks,  and  letting  bygones  be  bygones  in  the  most 
vulgar  and  ungrammatical  manner.  Peace  on  earth  and  good- 
will to  men,  says  the  hymn  which  the  charity-children  will 
iiix^ — lamentably    flat,  by-the  bye — to  morro'v  :    well,  it's    • 
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pretty  icfpa,  and  w!iy  should  we  quarrel  with  it  ?  Peace  upon 
earih  and  goodwill  amongst  men,  say  I.  Marcia,  we  seem  all 
of  us  a  cup  too  low  to-night.  Ring  the  bell,  my  dear,  and 
order  Old  Oliver's  tankard  to  be  filled  with  mulled  claret,— 
the  Lafitte  with  the  black  seal.  It's  close  upon  twelve  o'clock  ; 
and,  by  all  that  is  jovial,  we'll  keep  Christmas  like  the  people 
in  the  illustrated  newspapers,  and  our  toast  shall  be,  Peace  and 
goodwill." 

"  Dear  Sir  Jasper,  what  a  charming  idea  !  and  how  delighted 
I  should  be  to  help  you  in  carrying  it  out !  "  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Harding,  rising  from  before  the  piano  with  an  air  of  fatigue  ; 
"  but  I  have  such  a  terrible  headache  that  I  must  really  say 
good-night  immediately,  or  I  shall  be  quite  unable  to  go  to 
church  to-morrow  morning." 

For  the  second  time  that  night,  and  only  the  second  time, 
Mr.  Pauncefort  looked  straight  at  the  widow.  His  bearded  lip 
stirred  a  little,  as  if  he  would  have  spoken  ;  but  he  turned 
suddenly  away,  and  looked  down  at  the  fire,  into  whose 
hollow  depth  he  had  been  staring  absently  for  some  time 
before. 

Somehow  or  other  the  black-sealed  claret  was  not  uncorked 
that  evening  ;  and  Sir  Jasper  lost  the  opportunity  of  patronis- 
ing Christianity. 

While  the  great  stable  clock  was  striking  twelve,  with  a 
ponderous  chime  that  mingled  with  the  voices  of  some  village 
lads  singing  a  Christmas-carol  on  the  Abbey-terrace,  Blanche 
Harding  stood  before  the  fire  in  her  room,  loosely  wrapped 
in  a  dressing-gown,  one  sleeve  of  which  was  rolled  up  to  her 
shoulder,  and  securely  pinned  there.  It  was  the  left  arm 
which  was  thus  bared — a  plump  white  arm,  without  spot  or 
blemish.  The  widow's  face  wore  a  strange  expression,  almost 
an  expression  of  pain  ;  and  yet  she  was  only  staring  at  the  fire, 
into  the  very  heart  of  which  she  had  thrust  the  point  of  the 
poker. 

Presently,  shuddering  from  head  to  foot,  she  knelt  upon 
the  hearth-rug,  and  drew  the  poker  from  the  burning  coals. 
Her  face  was  horribly  distorted  as  she  grasped  the  centre  of 
this  poker,  and  laid  the  red-hot  point  of  it  across  her  arm,  mid- 
way between  the  wrist  and  the  elbow,  exactly  where  she  had 
clasped  the  velvet  bracelet  when  she  dressed  for  dinner  that 
fljyeuiug. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

DRIVEN   AWAY. 

8lB  Jasper's  tenant  did  not  appear  in  the  breakfart-room  on 
Christmas  morning.  His  man  brought  a  message  of  apology 
to  the  Baronet — a  vague  message,  alleging  no  particular 
reason  for  his  master's  absence  ;  but  the  languid  chieftain 
of  Scarsdale  allowed  perfect  liberty  to  his  guests,  and  was 
not  given  to  be  curious  as  to  their  motives  for  doing  this  or 
that. 

The  sparkling  widow  was  not  quite  so  brilliant  as  usual 
this  morning.  A  delicate  pallor,  just  a  little  chalky  in  a 
strong  east  light,  had  superseded  the  rich  bloom  which  was 
wont  to  glow  upon  her  plump  cheeks.  The  brightness  of  her 
eyes  was  a  trifle  feverish,  and  the  red  lips  had  a  dry  look,  and 
quivered  nervously  every  now  and  then. 

Sir  Jasper,  looking  at  her  as  he  might  have  looked  at  one  of 
his  pictures  whose  colour  showed  symptoms  of  decay,  could 
not  refrain  from  a  languid  speculation  regarding  his  guest's 
altered  looks. 

"  Those  abominable  carol-singers  kept  you  awake  half  the 
night,  I  dare  say,"  he  murmured  compassionately.  "  Imagine 
the  utter  idiotcy  of  half-a-dozen  clodhoppers,  who  howl,  '  God 
bless  you,  merry  gentlemen,  let  nothing  you  dismay,'  when 
their  own  hideous  minstrelsy  is  horrible  enough  to  break  the 
rest  of  the  Seven  Sleepers,  and  dismaj'  the  uncultivated  ears  of 
an  Ojibbcway  Indian.  You  look  as  if  you  had  been  haunted 
all  night  by  the  memory  of  their  howling." 

Mrs.  Harding  smiled  a  very  wan  smile. 

"  You  are  quite  right.  Sir  Jasper,"  she  said,  "  as  to  my 
Bleeplessness,  but  wrong  as  regards  the  cause  of  it.  I  would 
have  forgiven  the  carol-singers  ;  indeed  I  love  to  hear  those 
dear  old  verses  sung  under  the  windows  of  such  a  house  as 
this  ;  I  am  carried  back  to  the  days  of  the  cavaliers,  by  the 
sound  of  that  quaint  invocation,  and  almost  expect  to  awake 
in  one  of  Mr.  Horsley's  interiors.  No,  I  would  have  forgiven 
the  villagers  on  the  terrace  for  being  a  little  undecided  as 
t^what  key  they  should  sing  in,  and  should  have  gone  to 
Bleep  to  dream  about  some  phantom  lady  in  a  brocaded  sacque, 
I  dare  say,  if  it  had  not  been  for  a  very  severe  attack  of  my  old 
enemy  tic,  which  kept  me  tossing  about  in  agony  all  the  night ; 
and  I  really  feel  so  miserably  languid  and  drowsy  this  morn- 
ing, that  I  must**scuse  myself  from  attending  your  darling 
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little  village  church,  whose  steeple  I  saw  from  my  window 
peeping  out  Of  a  break  in  the  leafless  woodland,  just  like 
Bome  delicious  little  'bit'  by  Mr.  Creswick.  So,  with  your 
permission,  dear  Marcia,  I  shall  read  the  Christmas  service  in 
»ny  own  room,  or  in  one  of  your  easy-chairs  by  the  drawing- 
*'oom  fire." 

The  Baronet  and  his  daughter  were  politely  concerned  about 
their  guest's  neuralgic  affection. 

"  I  hope  the  woman  is  not  going  to  inflict  her  illnesses  upon 
Q8,"  thought  Sir  Jasper,  after  murmuring  something  that 
was  indistinctly  compassionate  and  befitting  the  occasion  ;  "  a 
lively  widow  is  one  thing,  but  a  neuralgic  widow  is  another. 
There's  a  want  of  tone  about  her  left  cheek  this  morning,  and 
the  right  eyebrow  is  decidedly  out  of  drawing.  Her  toilet  has 
been  by  no  means  conscientious,  and  I  hold  myself  aggrieved 
by  her  careless  manipulation.  If  she  wants  to  make  as  long  a 
visit  as  her  trunks  and  bandboxes  predicate,  she  must  suppress 
her  neuralgic  symptoms,  and  improve  her  flesh-tints.  I  haven't 
anything  on  my  walls  so  crude  or  cold  as  my  visitor's  face 
this  morning." 

"If  you  were  to  take  a  little  chlorodyne,"  murmured 
Marcia. 

"With  a  warm  glaze  over  the  left  cheek,"  muttered  Sir 
Jasper,  absently. 

"  I  will  try  anything  you  recommend  me,  dearest  Marcia," 
answered  the  widow  ;  "  for  really  I  suffered  very  terribly  last 
night.  However,  I  feel  a  little  better  this  morning;  and 
I  dare  say  after  a  few  hours'  complete  repose,  I  shall  be 
quite  myself,  and  thoroughly  able  to  enjoy  a  social  even- 
ing." 

Marcia  retired  to  dress  for  church,  and  Mrs.  Harding  left  Sir 
Jasper  to  his  papers  by  the  fire  in  the  breakfast-room. 
She  went  to  her  own  room  ;  but  instead  of  lying  down,  as  she 
had  talked  of  doing,  she  paced  the  spacious  chamber  slowly 
from  end  to  end,  stopping  now  and  then  to  look  at  her  face  in 
the  glass. 

It  was  an  anxious  brooding  face  that  looked  back  at  her ; 
very  haggard  in  spite  of  the  artificial  aid  which  had  been 
brought  to  bear  to  make  it  beautiful  ;  and  the  widow  looked 
at  it  angrily,  with  a  scowl  that  darkened  it,  and  made  it  even 
more  haggard. 

"  What  a  wretch  I  look  !  "  she  muttered,  "  and  when  so 
much  depends  on  my  looking  well.  What  have  1  ^  in  the 
world  but  my  beauty  ;  and  if  that  fades,  what  hope  is  there 
that  I  shall  ever  regain  a  footing  in  the  only  world  that  is 
worth  living  in  ?  Oli,  how  I  hate  that  other  world,  that  hot- 
bed of  lies  and  baseness,  in  which  all  the  women  are  vulgar 
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parodies  of  myself,  in  which  all  the  men  are  Belfish  ami  falsa 
and  cruel  and  cowardly  !  It  all  seemed  so  bright  once,  and  I 
thought  it  something  to  be  a  queen  in  it  ;  but  now  I  know  it, 
and  i  know  what  its  highest  prizes  are  worth." 

There  was  a  gentle  little  tap  at  the  door  while  the  widow 
Stood  brooding  tlius  before  the  glass  ;  and  when  she  opened 
it,  pretty  Dorothy  stood  before  her,  radiant  in  the  velvet 
bonnet  and  blue  ribbons,  and  holding  a  tiny  bottle  in  hoT 
hand. 

"Please,  Ma'am,  Miss  Marcia  told  me  to  bring  you  this. 
The  chloride-of-lime,  Ma'am,  she  said.  I  mean  the  chori — 
oh,  dear,  I  am  so  stupid  ! — and  would  you  be  so  kind  as  to  try 
it.  Miss  Marcia  said." 

Dorothy  was  quite  breathless  with  hurry,  for  she  was 
speeding  off  to  the  lodge,  where  Mr.  Tursgood  the  bailiff 
was  to  pick  her  up  in  the  chaise-cart  which  conveyed  that 
gentleman  and  his  young  family  to  the  little  Roman-Catholic 
chapel  at  Castlcford.  As  Dorothy  handed  the  chlorodyne  to 
Sir  Jasper's  guest,  something  in  the  dark  eyes  of  the  widow 
moved  her  with  a  strange  tremor.  Why  it  was  so,  she  was 
far  too  hurried  to  consider  just  now.  But  the  image  of  one 
person  which  had  haunted  her  very  much  of  late,  and  had 
floated  hazily  in  her  mind  all  that  morning,  assumed  in  that 
one  moment  a  more  vivid  life,  and  shone  before  her  distinct 
and  palpable  as  reality. 

"  If  this  stuff  can  do  anything  for  my  shattered  nerves,  I 
shall  thank  the  man  who  invented  it,"  muttered  the  widow,  as 
she  poured  a  few  drops  from  Marcia's  bottle. 

She  went  to  one  of  the  windows  presently,  and  stood  there 
Bntil  she  saw  Miss  Denison  walk  briskly  along  one  of 
the  winding  paths  leading  towards  the  church.  Then  she 
went  back  to  the  glass,  and  looked  at  herself  again,  scruti- 
nising the  reflected  face  with  a  long  and  thoughtful  gaze. 
After  that  leisurely  scrutiny,  Mrs.  Ilarding  took  a  handsomely- 
bound  Church-service  from  amongst  the  numberless  elegant 
possessions  she  had  scattered  about  her  apartment,  and  de- 
scended the  grand  staircase.  She  met  no  one  on  her  way  to 
the  hall,  though  she  lingered  here  and  there  upon  the  staircase 
to  look  out  of  a  window,  or  to  examine  a  picture,  and  she 
walked  down  the  long  corridor  leading  to  the  drawing-room 
with  a  slow  languid  "step.  The  pretty  amber-curtained  room 
was  quite  empty  when  she  entered  it  ;  but  a  superb  lire,  a 
real  Christmas  fire,  burned  in  the  lovr  grate,  and  reflected 
itself  in  the  many-coloured  Gothic  tiles  and  the  fantastic 
Bpikiness  of  the  steel  fender. 

Mrs.  Harding  sank  into  a  low  chair,  a  perfect  nest  of 
downy  pufliness  aod  amber-satin  damask  ;  a  chair  in  which 
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to  lounge  away  a  lifetime,  reading  dreamy  idyls  in  th« 
intervals  of  a  long  chain  of  naps  ;  a  chair  whose  enervating 
influence  stifled  the  voice  of  ambition,  and  deadened  the 
reproving  murmurs  of  conscience;  a  chair  which  might  have 
transformed  a  Napoleon  into  an  idle  dreamer,  and  reduced 
a  John  Howard  into  a  selfish  Sybarite.  Perhaps  there  never 
was  a  richer  little  study  of  colour,  a  more  exquisite  cabinet- 
picture,  than  the  splendid  widow  seated  in  this  chair  and 
loosely  robed  in  a  dressing-gown  of  quilted  purple  silk,  from 
whose  voluminous  folds  peeped  two  slim  feet,  with  arched 
insteps,  that  might  have  belonged  to  one  of  Alfred  de  Musset's 
Andalusian  countesses  ;  feet  that  Avere  set  off  by  grey-silk 
stockings  and  high-heeled  slippers  of  glimmering  bronze, 
adorned  with  coquettishly  careless  scarlet  bows,  from  one  of 
which  a  painter  might  have  built  up  the  image  of  a  lovely 
debardeuse  tripping  away  from  a  carnival  ball  ;  just  as  easily 
as  a  naturalist  constructs  his  antediluvian  mammoth  out  of 
a  stray  bone  dug  by  hazard  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth. 
But  beautiful  as  the  accessories  of  the  picture  might  be, 
there  was  something  wanting  to  its  completeness,  and  that 
was  the  very  soul  of  the  subject.  The  attitude  was  perfect, 
the  background  faultless  ;  but  the  expression  of  repose  was 
not  there.  Mrs.  Harding's  head  lay  back  upon  the  puffy 
amber  cushion,  in  the  abandonment  of  feminine  laziness  ;  but 
Mrs.  Harding's  eyes  wandered  restlessly  from  the  door  to  the 
fire,  and  from  the  fire  back  to  the  door.  It  was  only  when 
thei-e  was  the  sound  of  a  footstep  in  the  corridor,  that  the 
sweeping  lashes  drooped  drowsily  over  the  dark  splendour  of 
the  widow's  eyes,  and  the  red  lips  parted  like  the  lips  of  a 
sleeping  child. 

Nothing  could  be  better  in  the  way  of  histrionic  art  than 
the  little  movement  of  bewilderment  and  surprise  with  which 
Mrs.  Harding  started  from  that  mock  sleep  on  the  entrance 
of  the  person  whose  footstep  she  had  just  heard  on  the  cor- 
ridor. The  person  was  George  Pauncefort.  He  shut  the  door 
behind  him,  bent  his  head  to  the  widow  with  a  stately  gravity 
of  gesture,  and  walked  straight  to  the  angle  of  the  fire-place 
opposite  that  by  which  she  was  sitting.  His  manner  could 
not  have  been  more  ceremonious  had  he  been  approaching  a 
stranger,  or  I  should  rather  say,  his  manner  could  not  have 
been  «o  ceremonious  towards  a  stranger.  There  is  a  certain 
ceremony  which  a  gentleman  only  assumes  when  he  encoun- 
ters an  enemy.  A  French  nobleman  of  the  vieille  rocJie, 
meeting  his  antagonist  some  dewy  summer  morning  in  the 
wood  beyond  the  barriers  de  VEtoile,  might  carry  himself  as 
Bir  Jasper's  tenant  did  to-day. 

"Good-morning,  Mrs.  Harding,"  he  said,  always  preserving 
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tlic  same  frigid  manner  ;  "  I  believe  it  is  by  that  name  you 
desire  to  be  known." 

"  If  you  please.     It  is  a  very  unpretendfDg  name." 

The  widow  retained  her  attitude  of  eoinplete  repose,  and 
there  was  an  exquisitely-simulated  languor  in  the  expression 
of  her  countenance,  which  might  have  deceived  any  one  who 
had  not  seen  her  five  minutes  before. 

"  I  thought  it  best  that  I  should  see  you  before  leaving  this 
house  ;  and  I  am  glad  to  find  tiiis  opportunity  of  speaking  to 
you,"  said  Mr.  Pauncefort,  very  gravely. 

"  You  are  going  to  leave  the  Abbey,  then  ?  " 

"  You  cannot  imagine  that  I  should  remain.  I  wish  to  leave 
without  esclandre,  if  possible.  I  need  scarcely  say  how  entirely 
surprised  I  was  by  the  meeting  of  last  night." 

"  Unpleasantly  surprised,  I  suppose  ?  "  asked  the  widow. 

There  was  a  tightness  about  her  handsome  lips,  a  lurid 
glitter  in  her  handsome  eyes  during  this  interview  with  Sir 
Jasper's  tenant,  that  imparted  rather  a  diabolical  character  to 
hec  dark  beauty.  There  was  a  flimsy  little  sketch  of  a  Judith, 
painted  by  Etty,  in  a  corner  of  the  drawing-room  ;  and  the 
dark  intensity  of  the  face  in  the  picture  was  less  terrible  than 
the  expression  that  revealed  itself  under  Blanche  Harding's 
pearl-powder. 

"Very  unpleasantly,"  answered  George  Pauncefort.  "The 
threshold  of  this  house  is  the  first  I  have  crossed  for  fifteen 
years  in  the  character  of  friend  and  guest.  I  had  weighed 
well  the  probabilities  for  and  against  my  meeting  any  one 
who  knows  me  or  my  miserable  story  ;  and  under  the  peculiar 
tircumsUinces  of  this  household  I  believed  m3self  safe.  Of 
all  creafures  that  ever  lived  upon  this  earth,  you  are  the 
person  whom  I  could  least  have  expected  to  meet  under  this 
roof." 

"Indeed!     And  why  ?  " 

No  words  can  do  justice  to  the  amount  of  quiet  aggra- 
vation which  Mrs.  Harding  contrived  to  infuse  into  the  enun- 
ciation of  these  four  commonplace  syllables.  Only  a  wo 
man,  and  a  woman  who  had  been  accustomed  to  the  feminim 
luxury  of  having  some  creature  of  the  genus  husband  to  tor- 
ment could  have  obtained  such  a  mastery  over  the  elocution  of 
malice. 

"  For  many  reasons.  First,  because  you  were  boond  by  a 
promise  never  to  return  to  this  country." 

"  I  have  kept  that  promise  faithfully  for  fifteen  years. 
When  I  heard  of  you,  it  was  always  as-  a  tra\-ellcr  in  the 
wilds  of  Central  Africa.     My  sister's  death  left  me  very  lonely." 

"  Your  sister's  death ! "  cried  Sir  Jasper's  tenant  with 
iomething  that  was  almost  a  groan.    •'  God  help  you,  Caro- 
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lino !   you  might  have  been  a  different  woman  if  that  sistci 
had  died  in  her  cradle." 

Mrs.  Harding  lifted  her  head  suddenly  from  its  attitude  oi 
assumed  languor,  and  looked  at  George  Pauncefort  with  a 
fiercer  light  in  her  eyes  than  had  shone  in  them  yet. 

"My  sister  had  nothing  to  do  witli  my  sins,"  she  said.  "I 
can  bear  the  weight  of  them  myself." 

**  But  for  your  sister's  influence  I  do  believe  you  might 
never  have  sinned.  I  think  yours  and  your  brother's  nature 
were  of  that  plastic  kind,  too  weak  to  walk  unaided  in  the 
path  of  virtue,  not  strong  enough  to  stand  alone  in  vice.  You 
went  the  way  that  j'ou  were  led,  and  there  were  two  people 
who  plotted  together  to  lead  you  to  perdition.  Your  sister, 
Leonora  Fane,  was  one  of  them." 

"  You  had  better  leave  my  sister's  name  out  of  the  question 
I  have  no  wish  to  hear  it." 

"  God  knows  how  little  wish  I  have  to  utter  it.  The  past 
is  past.  I  have  wasted  fifteen  j^ears  in  trying  to  bury  the 
corpse  of  my  perished  youth,  and  I  have  not  yet  found  the 
grave  deep  enough  to  hold  the  loathsome  thing.  Its  ghost 
rises  and  follows  me  wherever  I  go.  And  now,  Mrs.  Harding, 
I  have  some  right  to  know  when  you  mean  to  leave  this 
house." 

"  ^Vily  should  I  leave  it  ?  " 

"  Simply  because  you  should  never  have  entered  it.  You 
have  no  right  to  sleep  under  the  same  roof  with  Marcia  Den- 
ison  ;  you  have  no  right  to  sit  at  the  same  table.  Oh,  God  of 
heaven  ! "  cried  the  tenant  of  the  Hermitage  with  a  sudden 
burst  of  passion,  which  was  all  the  more  terrible  for  the  fri- 
gidity of  his  previous  manner,  "  I  saw  you  kiss  her  last  night; 
and  my  mind  went  back  to  a  summer's  evening  fifteen  years 
ago  when  I  watched  you  kiss  your  child  as  you  gave  him  into 
his  mirse's  arms.  I  do  not  think  you  can  have  forgotten  that 
evening,  Caroline.  I  prayed  once  that  the  memory  of  it  might 
haunt  yon  on  your  deathbed." 

The  widow  watched  Sir  Jasper's  tenant  with  keenly  scru- 
tinising eyes  as  he  spoke,  and  there  was  something  like  a 
BCintillation  of  triumph  in  those  big  black  orbs. 

"  You  seem  very  anxious  that  no  tainted  thing  should  ap- 
proach Miss  Denison's  purity,"  she  said,  with  a  sneer  ;  "  and 
yet  I  do  not  see  how  you  come  to  be  so  deeply  interested  in 
the  young  lady's  welfare." 

"  I  am  interested  in  the  cause  of  truth  against  falsehood," 
Btemly  answered  George  Pauncefort.  "  Tell  these  people  who 
and  what  you  are.  Let  them  know  your  antecedents  ;  throw 
yourself  upon  their  mercy  ;  and  then  if  they  please  to  receive 
you,  I  will  stand  aloof  and  saj'  uotliiiig.     If  in  all  this  world 
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you  can  find  a  creature  generous  enough  to  take  you  by  tho 
hand,  knowing  what  j'ou  are,  Heaven  forbid  that  I  should 
Btand  between  you  and  that  outstretched  liand  !  But  I  will 
not  help  you  in  a  lie  ;  I  will  not  look  placidly  on  while  you 
creep  into  a  gentleman's  hospitable  household  with  a  mask 
upon  your  face." 

"  In  that  case  you  had  better  tell  Sir  Jasper  Denison  my 
story.  Of  course  he  will  repeat  the  substance  of  your  revela- 
tion to  his  daughter,  and  I  shall  receive  a  polite  notice  to 
quit.  Ah,  Mr.  Pauncefort,  I  don't  think  you  will  care  to  tell 
Miss  Marcia  Denison  who  and  what  I  am." 

"  Why  should  I  not  ?  " 

"  I  cannot  give  you  a  reason.  Do  you  remember  how 
Maitre  Jacques  replies  to  Harpagon  ?  Je  le  crois  parceque  je 
le  crois.  I  can  only  offer  you  the  same  kind  of  answer — you 
will  not  because  you  will  not." 

The  widow  was  beginning  to  recover  a  little  of  her 
habitual  liveliness.  She  took  Marcia's  paper-knife  from  a 
table  by  her  side,  and  began  to  cut  open  an  illustrated  news- 
paper —  a  Christmas  number  with  the  bright  Christmas 
pictures,  which  it  pleased  the  Voltairean  Baronet  to  ridicule. 
Looking  at  her  as  she  sat  opposite  to  him,  George  Paunce- 
fort's  mind  travelled  back  to  the  autumn  evening  upon  which 
he  had  first  entered  that  house  ;  the  evening  on  which  he  had 
watched  Marcia  Denison  sitting  in  the  dim  glow  of  the  fire, 
with  that  very  paper-knife  in  her  hand. 

"  It  is  only  three  months  since  that  night,"  mused  Sir 
Jasper's  tenant,  "  and  yet  the  larger  half  of  my  lifetime 
seems  the  period  in  which  I  have  known  her." 

He  was  silent  for  some  few  minutes,  and  then  he  said 
gravely  : 

"  I  had  a  right  to  expect  that  you  would  keep  your 
promise.  I  have  wished  you  to  be  rich,  in  order  that  you 
might  be  at  least  beyond  the  reach  of  any  sordid  temptation. 
I  do  not  threaten  you  now  with  a  reduction  or  withdrawal  of 
your  income.  But  I  tell  you  frankly  that  I  will  not  suffer 
you  to  remain  a  visitor  in  this  house,  and  the  companion  of 
Miss  Denison." 

"Then  you  will  tell  them — everything  ?  " 

A  faint  flush  dyed  Mr.  Pauncefort's  face  and  passed  away 
before  he  answered  this  question. 

"I  shall  take  my  own  time  to  think  of  that,"  he  said  ;  "  I 
only  tell  you  that  unless  you  leave  this  house  with  your  own 
free  will,  and  very  speedily,  I  will  do  all  I  can  to  render  your 
departure  inevitable." 

"When  the  inevitable  moment  arrives,  I  will  go.  In  the 
mean  time  I  am  an  icvitcd  guest ;  and  I  mean  to  remain." 
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"Caroline,"  exclaimed  Sir  Jasper's  tenant,  looking  at  th* 
widow  with  an  expression  which  was  half  stern,  half  pitiful, 
"  I  did  not  think  it  was  in  you  to  become  so  bold  in  wicked- 
ness." 

"  Fifteen  years  is  a  long  time,"  answered  Mrs.  Harding. 
"  You  shut  a  woman  out  of  the  world  in  which  good  people 
live,  and  then  you  wonder  at  her  if  she  becomes  worse  than 
she  was  at  the  hour  of  her  exclusion." 

"  Fifteen  years  might  have  done  much  towards  the  re- 
demption of  the  past,  if  you  had  spent  them  as  you  might 
have  done.  But  I  tell  you,  again,  Caroline,  it  was  your  mis- 
fortune to  be  guided  by  the  worst  counsellor  who  ever  whis- 
pered evil  suggestions  into  a  woman's  ear.  She  is  dead,  and 
I  have  tried  to  think  less  bitterly  of  her,  or  not  to  think  of 
her  at  all.  May  a  merciful  God  have  that  compassion  for 
her  sins  which  I  cannot  feel  !  I  have  heard  of  you  and  Mrs. 
Fane  during  my  dreary  exile,  and  I  have  heard  something 
of  the  kind  of  life  you  led,  and  the  people  whom  you  chose 
for  your  associates.  But  I  will  say  no  more.  I  have  no 
wish  to  interfere  with  your  life,  except  in  the  defence  of 
friends  wliom  I  respect.  I  claim  the  riglit  to  call  tlie  people 
who  inhabit  this  house  my  friends  ;  and  all  that  a  gentle- 
man may  do  in  the  service  of  his  friends,  I  will  do  for 
them." 

A  shadow  came  between  George  Pauncefort  and  the  light, 
as  he  said  this,  and  looking  up  he  saw  Marcia  Denison  passing 
the  window  opposite  to  him.  He  bent  his  head  gravely  to 
Mrs.  Harding,  exactly  as  he  had  done  before,  and  left  the 
room. 

He  walked  very  rapidly  along  the  corridor,  but  at  the  end 
of  it  he  met  Marcia  Dension,  bright  and  girlish-looking  in 
her  simple  winter-bonnet,  and  with  the  frosty  freshness  of 
the  out-of-door  atmosphere  hanging  about  her  garments.  Sir 
Jasper's  tenant  passed  her  with  a  smile  and  a  bow,  and  went 
straight  to  his  own  apartment,  where  he  spent  some  time  in 
the  coBCoction  of  a  letter  addressed  to  his  liost. 

When  he  had  folded  and  sealed  the  letter,  he  rang  for  hia 
servant. 

"  I  leave  the  Abbey  this  morning,  Milward,"  he  said  ;  "  I 
find  myself  quite  unequal  to  the  excitement  of  society.  You 
will  pack  my  portuiauteau  and  follow  me.  But  before  you  do 
io,  you  will  give  this  letter  to  Sir  Jasper  Deuibon." 

"  Yes,  Sir." 

The  well-bred  servant  expressed  no  astonishment  what- 
ever at  tins  sudden  change  in  his  master's  plans.  He  had 
eerved  the  man  who  called  himself  George  Pauncefort  for 
fcome  six  or  seven  years,  and  he  had  almost  parted  with  the 
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faculty  of  aBtonishment  in  fliat  long  experience  of  a  moovly 
traveller's  caprices.  This  abrupt  departure  from  Scarsdale 
Abbey  was  only  one  evidence  the  more  of  that  irritable  natur* 
which  vainly  sought  for  relief  in  change  and  action. 

The  valet  assisted  Mr.  Pauncefort  to  put  on  his  great-coat, 
followed  him  to  the  hall,  and  opened  the  door  for  him,  and 
then  went  quietly  back  to  the  blue  bed-room  to  pack  the 
things  which  he  had  arranged  in  lavender-perfumed  drawers 
the  day  before.  And  thus,  on  the  day  which  in  happy 
households  is  so  bright  a  festival.  Sir  Jasper's  tenant  left 
Scarsdale  Abbey  to  return  to  a  cold  hearth  and  an  empty 
shelter,  and  to  make  his  Chriotmas  dinner  off  an  ill-cooked 
mutton-chop  eatc,  beside  a  smouldering  fire  of  sputtering 
green  logs. 

"  Driven  out  by  her !  "  thought  the  hermit  as  he  filled  his 
meerschaum  ;  "  I  think  to-day's  work  is  the  moral  of  my  own 
life.     Driven  away  by  her  1 " 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

AWKWARD   FOB   SIR   JASPER. 

While  George  PaK"  >efort  was  walking  homeward  beneath 
the  frosty  December  sky,  Sir  Jasper  Denison  sat  in  his 
favourite  chair  under  the  shadow  of  tlie  grim  bronze  sea-god, 
and  slept  the  Sybarite's  peaceful  slumber,  soothed  by  the 
monotonous  ticking  of  the  clock  and  the  soughing  of  the 
wintry  wind  among  the  oaks,  faintly  heard  through  double 
windows  of  plate-glass. 

The  Baronet  stirred  himself  slightly  in  his  chair  with  a 
peevish  movement  when  a  servant  entered  the  room  and  laid 
a  letter  on  the  table  ;  but  he  did  not  open  his  eyes  uutil  the 
same  man  brought  a  reading-lamp  anil  placed  it  in  the  centre 
of  the  chaos  of  papers  and  periodicals  within  reach  of  Sir 
Jasper's  hand. 

"What  letter  is  that  on  the  table  yonder?  Be  so  good  as 
to  give  it  to  me,  Jarvis  ;  though  I've  no  doubt  it's  something 
unpleasant,"  muttered  the  Baronet.  What  a  portentous  seal ! 
Why,  in  the  name  of  all  that  is  absurd,  do  people  try  t« 
make  their  letters  look  like  death-warrants?  Who  bruugU 
this  ?  "  asked  Sir  Jasper,  languidly  stretching  out  hlB  hand  \» 
receive  the  missive 
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"  It  was  not  brought,  Sir  ;  Mr.  Pauncefort's  servant  gave  ft 
to  me  when  he  left  the  Abbey." 

"  When  he  left  the  Abbey  !     What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  The  letter  will  explain,  Sir,  I  believe,  from  what  Mr, 
Pauncefbrt's  man  said.  He  left  at  three  o'clock,  Sir,  and  Mil- 
ward  went  a  little  before  four." 

"  Oh,  very  well,"  murmured  Sir  Jasper  with  a  dreary  yawn, 
as  the  man  left  the  room.  "  Mr.  Pauncefort  was  free  to  go 
when  he  pleased  :  Diogenes  has  found  oursociety  unendurable, 
and  gone  back  to  his  tub.  The  misfortune  is  that  this  Diogenes 
is  really  a  very  pleasant  fellow,  and  I  shall  miss  him.  How- 
ever, there  is  the  lively  widow.  I  wash  my  hands  of  Diogenes, 
and  fall  back  upon  the  widow.  Let  us  see  what  the  fellow 
has  to  say  for  himself." 

He  tore  open  the  envelope  and  read  the  following  epistle  : 

"My  dear  Sjr  Jasper, — It  seems  peculiarly  ungracious  to 
turn  my  back  upon  your  hospitality  on  such  a  day  as  this, 
when  the  sanctity  which  always  perv'ades  a  peaceful  home 
is  multiplied  a  hundred-fold  by  the  memories  which  this  day 
brings  along  with  it.  I  leave  your  house  very  reluctantly, 
and  I  leave  it  only  because  there  is  a  visitor  beneath  your 
roof  whose  presence  renders  it  impossible  that  I  should 
remain. 

"  When  you  mentioned  Mrs.  Harding's  name  before  my 
introduction  to  her,  I  was  not  aware  that  I  had  ever  met  her 
in  my  life  ;  but  when  I  saw  her,  I  recognised  in  her  a  woman 
whose  career  was  very  intimately  known  to  me  many  years 
ago — a  woman  who  is  no  fitting  companion  for  your  daughter, 
Miss  Denison,  since  she  is  a  wife  who  ran  away  from  her 
husband,  a  mother  who  abandoned  her  child. 

"  It  is  on  Miss  Denison's  account  that  I  write  this  letter. 
Did  you  stand  alone  in  the  world,  I  might  hold  my  peace,  and 
suffer  this  woman  to  await  the  hour  in  which  you  would  your- 
self discover  the  secret  of  her  antecedents  ;  but  you  would 
have  the  right  to  call  me  to  a  strict  account  of  my  conduct, 
were  I  to  allow  Mrs.  Harding  to  remain  under  the  roof  that 
shelters  your  daughter.  I  do  not  stab  your  guest  in  the  dark. 
You  are  at  liberty  to  show  this  letter  to  Mrs.  Harding,  and 
to  call  upon  either  her  to  admit  or  disprove  my  accusations.  If 
she  should  wish  to  see  me  in  your  presence,  I  shall  be  closa 
at  hand  to  support  what  I  have  said  ;  but  I  have  no  more 
to  say,  and  shall  refuse  to  give  any  closer  particulars  of  the 
broad  facts  which  I  have  stated.  I  may  add  also,  that  1 
have  no  proofs  to  offer  in  confirmation  of  my  charges  against 
this  lady.  I  can  only  ask  you  to  believe  in  me  as  a  gentle- 
man ;  and  I  think  you  know  me  well  enough  to  believe  that 
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I  should  not  write   this   letter  if  I  did  not   consider   myself 
compelled  to  do  so. 

"  I  leave  your  house,  my  dear  Sir  Jasper,  with  deep  regret. 
The  circumstances  of  my  life  have  shut  me  out  of  a  home  of 
my  own  ;  and  the  only  hearth  at  which  I  have  accepted  a 
place  has  been  darkened  by  the  shadow  of  a  woman  about 
whom  I  cannot  teach  myself  to  think  charitably,  even  oi 
this  day.  I  thank  you  most  heartily  for  the  friendship  you 
have  so  generously  given  to  a  stranger  ;  and  I  trust  that  my 
abrupt  departure  will  in  no  way  deprive  me  of  your  confidence 
and  regard. 

"  I  shall  ask  permission  to  complete  my  broken  visit  on 
some  future  occasion  ;  and  I  shall  be  obliged  if  you  will  give 
whatever  explanation  of  my  conduct  you  may  think  best  to 
Miss  Denisou. 

••  I  remain,  my  dear  Sir  Jasper, 
"  Always  truly  yours, 

"  George  PAU^■CEFORT." 

"  Humph  !  "  muttered  the  Baronet  ;  "  tliis  is  pleasant.  A 
lively  widow  billeted  upon  one,  with  bandboxes  that  predicate 
a  six-weeks'  visit  at  the  least  ;  and  lo  and  behold,  an  unex- 
pected denirnciation  of  her  as  an  improper  person.  And  on 
the  traditionary  festive  occasion  too!  What  am  I  to  do? 
Give  her  a  polite  quietus  ?  There  is  no  possibility  of  getting 
rid  of  her  without  esclandre.  A  runaway  wife  ?  Is  it  true, 
I  wonder?  Surely  yes;  my  tenant  is  a  gentleman,  and 
would  not  be  so  base  as  to  slander  a  woman.  This  comes 
of  picking  up  agreeable  widows  at  such  a  place  as  Homburg. 
However,  I  must  temporise  matters,  and  get  rid  of  her  quietly 
as  soon  as  I  can  ;  the  woman's  antecedents  are  not  inftclious, 
and  the  woman  is  a  lady,  though  very  florid.  Marcia  is  far 
too  strong-minded  to  be  influenced  in  the  smallest  degree  by 
any  companionship  ;  so  there  need  be  no  feverish  hurry  about 
the  matter." 

While  Sir  Jasper  mused  thus  with  Mr.  Pauncefort's  letter 
in  his  hand,  the  door  was  opened  very  softly,  and  a  silken 
rustling  betrayed  the  sex  of  the  person  who  opened  it.  Then 
a  head  peeped  into  the  room,  and  then  the  door  was  thrown 
quite  open,  and  Mrs.  Harding  appeared,  splendid  in  ruby 
velvet,  with  white  shoulders  glimmering  under  a  black-lace 
shawl,  and  diamond  stars  in  her  hair. 

"  I  peeped  in  to  see  if  you  were  taking  your  afternoon  nap," 
she  said  ;  "  but  I  am  so  glad  to  find  you  awake.  Oh,  dear  Sir 
Jasper,  I  have  something  so  vei-y  serious,  so  extremely  un- 
pleasant to  say  to  you." 

"  Indeed,"   thought  tho  Baronet ;  "  and  I  have  sometliiag 
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very  unpleasant  to  say  to  you  whenever  I  can  bring  my 
courage  to  the  sticking-place ; "  but  he  only  bowed,  with  a  littla 
unintelligible  murmur  expressive  of  every  thing  that  was  un- 
meaningly polite. 

He  looked  at  her  even  more  critically  than  usual.  He  had 
never  seen  her  beauty  more  brilliant  than  it  was  to-night. 
Her  cheeks  seemed  to  be  flushed  with  a  natural  crimson, 
her  eyes  sparkled  with  the  effect  of  excitement,  and  not  the 
ghastly  brightness  induced  by  belladonna  ;  and  beyond  this 
the  Baronet  looked  at  her  with  a  new  interest,  inspired  by 
the  contents  of  his  tenant's  letter,  just  as  he  would  have 
looked  all  the  more  eagerly  at  a  handsome  Frenchwoman  in 
the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  had  he  been  told  that  she  was  Marie 
Laffarge. 

"  Dear  Sir  Jasper,"  said  the  widow,  sinking  gracefully  into 
the  chair  opposite  to  the  Baronet,  "  I  am  going  to  ask  you 
all  sorts  of  abrupt  questions — impertinent  questions  you  may 
perhaps  think  ;  but  I  trust  you  will  believe  that  I  am  justified 
in  asking  them." 

Tke  Baronet  bowed,  with  another  polite  little  murmur, 
"  What,  in  mercy's  name,  is  the  woman  going  to  say  ?  "  he 
thought. 

He  had  not  observed  Mrs.  Harding*B  eyes  fixing  themselves 
for  a  moment  on  the  letter  in  his  hand,  or  the  tightening  of 
the  lips  that  accompanied  the  glance. 

"  How  long  have  you  known  Mr.  Pauncefort  ?  " 

Sir  Jasper  was  not  very  often  surprised  ;  but  this  question, 
tsked  by  the  widow  with  a  cex'tain  business-like  earnestness 
of  tone,  startled  him  out  of  his  languid  equanimity. 

"  I  have  not  known  him  very  long.  But  why  do  you  ask 
the  question  ?  " 

"  I  will  tell  you  presently,  when  you  have  answered  an- 
other. Was  Mr.  Pauncefort  presented  to  you  by  any  of  yonr 
friends  ?  " 

"  No." 

"  I  tliought  not !  "  exclaimed  the  widow. 

"  Mr.  Pauncefort  is  my  tenant,  and  he  is  a  gentleman. 
His  manners  please  me.  I  respect  his  intellect,  and  I  like 
his  society.  Am  I  to  wait  till  some  Smith  or  Brown  of  my 
acquaintance  comes  to  me  and  says,  '  My  dear  Sir  Jasper,  my 
friend  Pauncefort  is  dying  to  know  you.  Will  you  allow  me 
to  present  him  to  you  'i  Sir  Jasper  Denison,  Mr.  Pauncefort, 
— Mr.  Pauncefort,  Sir  Jasper  Denison  ;  eminently  adapted  for 
each  other,  I'm  shawl'  and  so  on?  No,  Mrs.  Harding,  I 
choose  my  friends  for  myself,  and  on  my  own  responsibility. 
And  I  very  rarely  make  a  mistake." 

i'lic  Baronet's  eyes  fixed  themselves  very  earut^tly  upon 
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the  widow  as  he  said  tliis.  Mrs.  Harding's  face  darkened  just 
a  little  under  the  scrutiny,  and  her  glance,  which  had  been 
very  steady  until  now,  wandered  restlessly  to  the  letter  in,Sir 
Jasper's  hand. 

"  I  am  very  sorry  that  you  have  chosen  Mr.  Pauncefort  for 
your  friend,"  Mrs.  Harding  said  very  gravely. 

"  Wliy  so  ?  " 

"  Because  he  is  unworthy  of  your  friendship,  unfit  to  be  the 
associate  of  your  daughter." 

"  Indeed  !  how  unworthy  ?  why  unfit  ?  " 

"  Because  those  who  know  him  know  him  to  be  a  bad  man. 
A  gentleman  does  not  exile  himself  from  his  fellow-men  with- 
out a  sufficient  reason.  I  knew  George  Pauncefort  before  he 
left  England  ;  and  I  have  been  given  to  understand,  by 
those  who  know  the  mysteries  of  such  matters,  that  when 
he  turned  his  back  upon  his  country  he  left  a  tainted  name 
behind  him." 

"  But  what,  in  Heaven's  name,  had  he  done  ?  "  cried  the 
Baj-onet,  sitting  erect  in  his  chair,  in  the  extremity  of  his  be- 
wilderment. 

"  How  can  I  tell  you  ?  A  woman  never  hears  the  real 
particulars  of  these  stories.  My  husband  was  a  man  of  the 
world.  lie  knew  the  truth,  I  have  no  doubt  ;  but  I  heard 
only  hints  and  insinuations.  I  can  tell  you  no  more.  I  dare 
say  the  story  was  a  common  story  enough  ;  but  it  had  the 
eilect  of  driving  the  chief  actor  in  it  out  of  England  ;  and 
even  now,  when  he  has  returned  to  this  country,  he  seems  to 
have  returned  only  to  seek  a  safer  hiding-place." 

Sir  Jasper  drew  a  long  breath,  and  stared  hopelessly,  first 
at  the  lady  opposite  to  him,  and  then  at  the  letter  in  bis'liand. 
Here  were  separate  denunciations,  almost  equally  vague  in 
their  character,  brought  against  each  other  by  two  people  who 
were  both  unable  or  unwilling  to  substantiate  their  accusa- 
tions by  any  means  whatever.  Which  of  the  two  was  to  be 
believed?  that  was  the  question. 

"Egad!  I'm  afraid  Pauncefort  must  be  the  sinner,"  thought 
Sir  Jasper,  despondently,  "since  he  has  been  the  man  to  leave 
the  field,  and  fire  his  big  gun  from  a  masked  battery.  I  am 
sorry  for  it.  I  would  rather  have  let  this  frivolous  widow 
down  the  wind,  to  prey  at  fortune,  than  lose  my  argnnicnta- 
tive  evenings  with  the  man  who  doesn't  believe  in  the  Ency- 
clopedists. What  a  misfortune  it  is  to  be  the  father  of  an 
unmarried  daughter !  If  I  were  alone  in  the  world,  the  man's 
antecedents  would  not  be  of  the  smallest  importance.  He 
would  scarcely  break  into  my  plate-room  to  steal  my  Cellini 
cup,  or  my  Cromwellian  tankards  ;  andjif  he  forged  my  accept- 
uucl',  the  man  who  discounted  the  bill  would  be  the  'principal 
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victim.  But  society  reminds  me  that  I  have  a  daughter,  and 
that  it  is  for  her,  and  not  for  myself,  that  I  must  choose  my 
acquaintance." 

Mrs.  Harding  watched  her  host  with  sharp  scrutinising 
eyes  during  the  brief  pause  in  which  he  abandoned  himself 
to  these  reflections.  There  had  been  many  critical  momenta 
in  the  life  of  the  woman  who  called  kerself  Blanche  Harding, 
but  not  one  more  critical  than  this. 

At  last  that  brief  delay,  which  seemed  so  long,  came  to  an 
end. 

"  I  should  be  very  glad  if  you  would  be  a  little  morp 
explicit,  my  dear  Madam,"  exclaimed  Sir  Jasper  rather  testily. 
"  Of  all  things  I  dislike  these  vague  accusations,  which  can 
neither  be  proved  nor  disproved.  However,  you  need  give 
yourself  no  further  uneasiness  upon  the  subject  of  Mr.  Paunce- 
fort,  for  that  gentleman  left  my  house  two  hours  ago,  and  is 
not  likely  to  re-enter  it  while  you  do  me  the  honour  to  remain 
under  my  roof." 

"Now  if  slie,  is  the  culprit,"  thonght  the  Baronet,  "that 
will  hit  her  rather  hard." 

"  I  thought  as  much  !  "  answered  the  widow  triumphantly, 
"I  could  see  that  Mr.  Pauncefort  recognised  me  yesterday 
evening,  though  his  affectation  of  unconsciousness  was  very 
cleverly  managed.  You  may  have  observed  that  he  was  not 
quite  himself,  either  at  the  dinner-table  or  in  the  drawing- 
room." 

"  You  are  right,  Madam.  My  friend  was  gloomy,"  returned 
Sir  Jasper,  thoughtfully. 

"  Oh,  there's  no  doubt  about  it,"  he  continued  mentally ; 
"  Pauncefort  is  the  guilty  party.  This  woman  could  never 
carry  the  position  so  boldly  unless  indeed  she  were  a  pastmis- 
ti'css  in  the  art  of  cool  impudence." 

"  And  now,  dear  Sir  Jasper,  I  must  ask  a  thousand  pardons 
for  having  bored  you  with  this  most  unpleasant  topic  ;  but  my 
respect,  my  affection  for  your  sweet  Marcia " 

"  You  are  very  good  !  "  exclaimed  the  Baronet,  cutting  in 
suddenly  upon  Mrs.  Harding's  gushing  apology.  "Yes,  I 
begin  to  feel  the  embarrassment  which  a  man  labours  under 
who  tries  to  choose  his  friends  for  himself,  forgetting  that 
he  is  encumbered  with  an  unmarried  daughter.  Let  us  say 
no  more  about  it,  my  dear  Mrs.  Harding.  I  see  you  are 
dressed  for  dinner,  and  as  my  own  toilet  is  still  unmade. " 

"My  dear  Sir  Jasper,  I  am  going  to  leave  you  thif 
moment.  Pray  tell  me  tliat  you  do  not  think  my  intrusion 
impertinent " 

"Not  at  all,"  murmured  the  Baronet,  looking  thoughtfully 
at  his  tenant's  letttr 
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Mr^.  HArding  rose,  and  with  r)nc  of  those  gliding  curt- 
iies  wiiich  her  admirers  considered  infinitely  bewitching,  swept 
her  ruby-velvet  splendour  out  of  Sir  Jasper's  den.  She  went 
Btraight  to  the  drawing-rooui,  where  she  found  Marcia  sitting 
in  a  very  thoughtful  attitude,  with  an  open  book  lying  on  thu 
leopard-skin  rug  at  her  feet,  just  where  it  had  slipped  from 
lier  knee.  She  looked  up  as  her  visitor  entered  the  room  ; 
and  there  was  just  a  shade  of  disappointment  in  her  expres- 
sion as  she  recognised  the  lady  in  ruby  velvet. 

"My  dear  Mrs.  Harding,  how  superbly  you  are  dressed ! " 
she  exclaimed  ;  "  and  we  shall  have  no  one  here  to  admire 
your  elaborate  toilet,  except  ourselves — and  Mr.  Pauncefort." 

"  Not  even  Mr.  Pauncefort,"  answered  the  widow  gaily. 
"Mr.  Pauncefort  has  left  the  Abbey." 

"  Left  us  1  Impossible !  Papa  told  me  he  was  to  spend 
sofiie  weeks  with  us." 

Mrs.  Harding  shrugged  her  shoulders. 

"That  is  quite  possible,  dearest  Marcia.  But,  for  some 
sufficient  reasons  of  his  own,  Mr.  Pauncefort  has  left  the 
Abbey  this  afternoon." 

"For  good?" 

"  I  believe  so.  Yes,  I  may  venture  to  say  that  I  am  sure  he 
^'\\\  not  return — while  I  am  here." 

Marcia  Denison  turned  in  her  chair  to  look  more  intently  at 
her  visitor,  who  was  standing  near  a  table  at  a  little  distance 
from  her,  trilling  listlessly  with  the  Laureate's  last  volume, 
gorgeous  in  white  morocco  and  gold. 

"Mrs.  Harding,"  said  Marcia  earnestly,  "do  you  hnow  Mr. 
Pauncefort  ?  " 

"I  do  know  something  of  him.  My  husband  was  ac- 
quainted with  him  fifteen  years  ago.  I  used  to  hear  a  great 
deal  about  him." 

"Nothing  to  his  disadvantage,  I  suppose." 

"I  regret  to  say  that  I  heard  a  great  deal  to  his  dis- 
advantage." 

"Have  you  any  objection  to  speak  more  definitely,  Mrs. 
Harding?  I  am  really  interested  in  Mr.  Pauncefort,  and 
it  will  be  very  difficult  for  me  to  think  hardly  of  him.  ^Yhai 
is  it  that  you  know  to  his  discredit  ?  " 

"Nothing  that  I  can  tell  you,  dearest  Marcia.  I  have 
just  seen  your  papa,  and  I  have  spoken  very  frankly  to  him. 
I  was  very  young  fifteen  years  ago,  and  my  husband  was  not 
one  of  those  sort  of  men  who  think  they  are  privileged 
to  sully  a  wife's  ears  with  a  scandal  they  would  not  dare  to 
repeat  in  the  presence  of  any  other  woman.  I  have  heard 
Mr.  Pauncefort  condemned  ;  but  his  delinquencies  were  only 
hintei  at.     I  thought  it  my  duty  to  put  your  papa  in  posses- 
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eion  of  what  I  know  ;  and  I  can  say  no  more.  Pray  let  Ul 
change  the  subject,  dear.     It  is  such  a  very  unpleasant  one." 

"Too  unpleasant  to  be  dismissed  so  lightly,  I  think," 
Marcia  answered  gravely.  "  I  should  be  sorry  to  think  ill  of 
Mr.  Pauncefort.  I  have  pitied  him  so  much  for  his  loneliness 
— for  his  poverty,  which  seems  like  the  poverty  of  a  man  who 
has  once  been  rich  ;  and  you  remember  what  a  modern  French 
playwright  has  said,  'on  s'habitue  quelque  fois  a  ne  pas  avoir 
d' argent,  jamais  a  non  plus  avoir.^  The  poverty  of  a  ruined 
gentleman  must  be  very  bitter  ;  and  I  have  thought  that  Mr. 
Pauncefort  supports  his  position  so  nobly." 

The  volume  in  Mrs.  Harding's  hand  was  open  as  Marcia 
said  this,  and  she  was  looking  down  at  its  pages,  with  her  head 
slis^htly  averted  from  Miss  Denison.  There  was  something  very 
much  like  a  smile  upon  her  face  during  this  little  disquisition 
on  Mr.  Pauncefort's  circumstances. 

"  It  would  be  so  difficult  for  me  to  think  badly  of  him," 
said  Marcia  very  thoughtfully.  "  Surely,  Mrs.  Harding,  you 
would  scarcely  consider  it  just  to  condemn  him  upon  the 
strength  of  some  scandal  of  the  past,  of  whose  details  you  are 
absolutely  ignorant." 

"My  dear  Marcia,"  exclaimed  the  widow  with  delightful 
insouciance,  "for  my  own  part,  I  am  positively  lax  in  my 
opinions.  I  have  lived  so  long  on  the  Continent,  you  know, 
and  have  associated  so  much  with  charming  artistic  Bohemians. 
But  on  your  account  I  considered  it  incumbent  upon  me  to 
tell  your  papa  all  I  had  ever  heard  against  Mr.  Pauncefort. 
And  I  must  say  that  his  abrupt  departure  is  rather  calculated 
to  confirm  my  bad  opinion  of  him." 

Miss  Denison  did  not  make  any  reply  to  this  speech.  That 
undefined  dislike,  that  vague  antipathy  to  the  magnificent 
woman  whom  her  father  had  chosen  to  patronise,  was  very 
much  in  the  ascendant  just  now  over  the  Christian-like  feeling 
with  which  she  had  tried  to  combat  it.  There  must  be  some 
reason  for  our  unconquerable  aversion  to  Doctor  Fell,  however 
guilty  we  may  feel  with  regard  to  a  prejudice  that  is  apparently 
so  groundless  ;  but  when  the  unpleasant  Doctor  attacks  the 
friend  we  like,  our  hatred  of  him  is  multiplied  a  hundred-fold 
all  at  once.  Marcia  tried  to  be  very  polite  to  Mrs.  Harding 
when  the  conversation  drifted  into  general  topics  ;  but  there 
was  something  palpably  constrained  in  her  civility,  which  the 
widow  was  quite  clever  enough  to  understand. 

Nor  did  Marcia  recover  her  accustomed  cheerfulness 
throughout  that  Christmas  evening.  She  sat  in  her  low 
ehair  by  the  fire,  with  her  face  half  hidden  by  a  screen  of 
many-coloured  Indian  plumage,  and  abandoned  herself  to 
thou<?htful  silence,  while  the  widow  amused  Sir  Jasper.    Nevei 
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had  that  lady  taken  more  trouble  to  make  herself  agreeable, 
and  niiver  had  she  better  succeeded.  Her  vivacity  was  inex- 
haustible, her  gaiety  almost  irresistible  ;  and  the  Baronet,  with 
whom  the  pleasure  of  the  moment  was  ill-important,  gave 
himself  up  to  enjoyment,  and  determined  to  believe  Mis. 
Harding's  statement  rather  than  the  denunciatory  letter  in 
his  pocket.  Nothing  could  be  more  complete  that  the  widow's 
triumph  over  her  enemy. 

It  was  very  late  that  night  when  Marcia  stood  by  the 
window  of  her  dressing-room,  looking  out  at  the  wide  ex- 
panse of  spreading  lawn,  the  stately  avenue,  the  distant 
woodland,  all  wan  and  ghostly  of  aspect  in  the  pale  wintry 
moonlight.  Far  away  in  the  recesses  of  that  wood  a  man 
watched  perhaps,  solitary,  friendless,  hopeless,  sitting  alone 
by  a  dreary  hearth, — a  modern  Marius  amongst  the  ruins  of 
his  shattered  life. 

Had  baseness  of  any  kind  ever  stained  that  life  ;  and  was 
it  from  disgrace  as  well  as  from  poverty  that  Sir  Jasper's 
tenant  had  come  to  hide  himself  in  the  quiet  depths  of  bv-ars- 
dale  wood  ? 

"  I  cannot  think  him  anything  but  what  he  seems,"  thought 
Marcia,  musing  pensively,  with  her  forehead  leaning 
against  the  broad  woodwork  of  the  window,  and  her  eyes 
fixed  on  the  moonlit  distance.  "  I  cannot  think  him  any 
thing  less  than  a  high-minded  gentleman,  with  a  proud 
humility  of  noble  blood,  the  calm  philosophy  of  a  scholar 
and  a  Christian.  I  will  not  accept  a  slander  against  him  on 
the  word  of  a  woman  I  distrust.  I  do  not  think  I  could 
believe  my  best  friend  if  he  spoke  against  George  Pauncefort. 
Only  from  his  own  lips  would  I  receive  the  evidence  of  his 
basenesa." 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

THE   WIDOW    MAKES   HERSELF   AT   HOMK. 

After  that  Christmas  evening  Mrs.  Harding  made  herself 
entirely  at  home  at  Scarsdale  Abbey.  Perhaps  she  was  aware 
of  Marcia's  distaste  for  her  society  ;  but  if  it  was  so,  she 
endured  that  young  lady's  injustice  quite  uncomplainingly. 
8he  knew  that  she  pleased  Sir  Jasper,  and  that  the  Baronet 
waa   sovereign  lord  and  ruler  iu  his  own  house,  not  to  be 
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influenced  in  the  smallest  degree  by  a  daughter  for  whom 
he  had  very  little  affection.  The  widow  knew  this,  and  she 
played  her  cards  accordingly.  She  took  care  to  intrude  herself 
upon  Marcia's  society  as  little  as  possible,  and,  except  for  an 
occasional  drive,  the  two  ladies  very  rarely  met  between 
breakfast  and  dinner.  Marcia  had  lier  own  occupations,  her 
pet  Dorothy,  and  her  Scarsdale  poor.  Marcia  painted,  aiyi 
composed  music,  and  read  her  favourite  books  in  her  own 
apartments,  and  very  often  rode  or  walked  in  the  park  and 
woods  alone  ;  wliile  Ijlanche  Harding  lounged  in  the  downiest 
and  puffiest  chair  by  the  fire  in  her  spacious  bed-room,  reading 
a  novel,  or  recruiting  her  good  looks  by  means  of  a  prolonged 
nap.  The  utmost  intellectual  labour  which  she  ever  achieved 
was  the  composition  of  two  or  three  lengthy  epistles,  written 
in  violet  ink  on  pale-green  paper  that  was  overpoweringly 
perfumed  with  patchouli  or  otto  of  roses. 

The  widow  managed  to  dispose  of  two  or  three  hours 
out  of  every  day  in  the  elaborate  process  of  a  studied  toilet. 
She  exhibited  the  contents  of  her  big  trunks  and  the  trea- 
sures of  her  jewel-case,  as  persistently  as  she  could  have 
done  if  the  Abbey  had  been  filled  with  visitors ;  and  she 
presented  some  variety  of  personal  embellishment  every 
evening  for  Sir  Jasper's  edification.  Had  she  any  deep-laid 
scheme  to  carry  out  in  that  dull  country-house?  Had  she 
any  motive  over  and  above  the  desire  to  while  away  two 
or  three  winter  months  in  a  luxurious  mansion?  She  seemed 
rich,  and  was  scarcely  likely  to  play  the  part  of  a  sponge  who 
ekes-out  a  limited  income  by  long  visits  to  country  friends. 
Sir  Jasper  Denison  fancied  that  he  could  read  the  secret  of  the 
charming  widow's  tactics,  and  gave  her  very  great  credit  for 
her  ingenuity. 

"  Mrs.  Harding  with  possibly  doubtful  antecedents  is  less 
than  nobody,"  mused  the  Baronet ;  "  for  she  is  a  somebody 
whom  people  are  apt  to  suspect.  But  lady  Denison  would  be 
a  person  of  importance,  with  a  platform  for  the  exhibition  of 
handsome  dresses,  and  all  the  best  dinner-tables  in  the  county 
open  to  the  display  of  cahochon  emeralds  and  old  point.  But 
to  imagine  for  a  moment  that  I  am  so  weak  as  that !  A 
frivolous  widow— /or  life!  As  a  visitor  she  is  charming,  and 
»he  shall  play  ecarte  with  me,  and  sing  those  fiery  little 
Spanish  ballads,  those  digamy  little  German  love-songs,  as 
long  as  she  likes  ;  but  if  ever  she  entraps  me  into  saying  any 
thing — before  a  witness — or  writirr^  any  thing  that  themost 
pig-headed  of  English  juries  can  construe  into  a  promiae  to 
marry,  I  will  forfeit,  why — any  damages  those  twelve  pig- 
beaded  British  jurymen  may  please  to  exact.  No,  no,  my  dear 
Mrs.  Harding,  I  will  play  cards  with  you  ;  I  will  admire  you; 
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I  will  devote  my  evenings  to  your  deliglitful  society  ;  I  will 
accept  tlio  pretty  flatteries  which  you  so  subtly  administer  to 
me  ;  I  will  give  you  the  best  rooms  in  my  house  and  the  best 
wines  in  my  cellar — to  say  nothing  of  that  choice  Maraschino 
for  which  you  have  such  a  predilection  ;  but  I  will  not  marry 
you." 

Amongst  the  letters  which  Sir  Jasper's  postbag  brouglit  to 
Mrs.  Harding,  there  was  one  which  evidently  gave  the  receiver 
of  it  some  annoyance.  It  was  rather  a  long  letter,  written  in 
a  dashing  masculine  hand,  and  sealed  with  a  big  coat-of-arms 
ferociously  supported  by  dragons  rampant,  and  surmounted  by 
a  couple  of  crests  and  a  bellicose  motto,  "  I  strike  home." 
Any  one  versed  in  human  nature  might  have  made  a  very 
elirewd  guess  at  the  unpleasant  character  of  that  distinguished- 
looking  missive,  for  the  widow  thrust  it  hurriedly  into  her 
pocket,  after  glancing  at  the  first  few  lines,  as  if  it  was  a 
letter  which  she  could  not  trust  herself  to  read  in  public. 
And  after  having  done  this,  it  was  with  considerable  dilliculty 
that  she  again  became  the  gushingly  spontaneous  tritler  sho 
was  wont  "to  be  in  Sir  Jasper  Denison's  society. 

An  hour  after  breakfast  she  sat  alone  in  her  own  room, 
eading  that  unwelcome  letter,  and  pondering  its  contents  with 
a  very  moody  brow. 

"Half  Moon  Street,  Thursday. 

"  My  dear  Aspasia,  Belcolore,  Delilah,  —  By  what 
name,  among  all  the  names  by  which  dangerous  beauty  has 
been  known  to  men  and  poets  since  the  world  began,  am  I 
to  call  you,  since  you  do  not  choose  to  be  addressed  by  that 
appellation  which  you  received  at  the  baptismal  font?  Shall 
it  be  Aspasia?  You  are  beautiful  and  wise,  and  a  modern 
Socrates  might  learn  new  wisdom  from  those  rosy  lips,  tet 
it  be  Aspasia.  I  have  breakfasted  with  some  young  diploma- 
tists at  the  St.  James's,  and  I  am  in  an  expansive  humour  ;  a 
mood  in  which  I  think  kindly  of  all  the  world,  and  regret, 
almost  to  tears,  that  everybody  cannot  have  thirty  thousand 
a-year — beginning  with  myself.  And  now,  my  dear  Aspasia, 
let  us  be  serious.  Why  did  you  leave  Ilomburg  without  in- 
forming me  of  your  intention,  without  placing  me  au  courant 
with  regard  to  your  plans?  You  did  not  imagine  that  there 
was  any  corner  of  the  civilised  earth  where  you  could  conceal 
yourself  from  that  subtle  instinct  of  your  whereabouts  which 
is  one  of  the  numerous  evidences  of  the  sincere  and  brotherly 
attachment  I  entertain  towards  you.  My  own  Aspasia,  the 
Btep  was  silly,  not  to  say  childish.  When  I  called  at  your 
hotel  and  found  that  you  were  gone,  I  was  not  indignant  j  I 
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was  only  annoyed  by  the  discovery  that  a  woman  whom  I 
respected  as  infinitely  superior  to  the  rest  of  her  sex  had,  in 
this  one  affair,  sunk  into  the  lowest  depth  of  feminine  short- 
sightedness. Your  abrupt  departure  was  ungenerous— I  pass 
over  that ;  but  it  was  also  absurd.  In  the  words  of  the  prince 
of  detective  policemen  :  '  It  was  worse  than  a  crime, — it  was  a 
blunder ! ' 

"  Need  I  say  that  I  traced  you  with  perfect  ease  as  far  aa 
Paris?  Need  I  say  that  I  knew  where  to  look  you  up  in 
Paris  ?  Unluckily  I  looked  you  up  a  day  or  two  too  lat« — 
you  had  left  for  England.  Here  I  was  at  fault.  I  had  not 
imagined  that  you  were  likely  to  cross  the  Channel,  and, 
having  crossed  it,  I  was  quite  at  a  loss  to  surmise  where  you 
would  take  up  your  abode. 

"  What  a  wonderful  institution  is  a  provincial  newspaper ! 
Waiting  for  my  attorney  yesterday  in  a  stuffy  office  in  the 
Fields,  I  took  up  a  paper  from  the  dusty  heap  of  journals  on 
his  dusty  table,  and  read  half-a-dozen  vapid  paragraphs  in  which 
stale  scraps  from  the  London  press,  local  wife-beatings,  and 
prize  mangel-wurzel  were  arranged  in  an  agreeable  mosaic. 
No  one  but  a  man  waiting  for  his  lawyer  in  a  back-office 
in  Lincoln's  Inn  with  a  view  to  raising  money  on  very  shaky 
security  could  have  read  such  a  paper  as  that.  _  But  your 
Latude  or  your  Eobinson  Selkirk — no,  Crusoe,  will  associate 
with  rats  or  Negroes,  as  the  case  may  be.  For  the  time  being 
I  was  Robinson  what's-his-name,  and  the  newspaper  was  my 
man  Friday. 

"The  journal  in  question  was  the  Roxborough  Conservative 
and  Castleford  Chronicle^  and  the  paragraph  which  startled  me 
from  my  drowsiness  ran  as  follows, — I  copy  verbatim  from  the 
notice  which  I  cut  out  of  the  paper : 

"  '  The  Christmas  festivities  will  be  of  a  very  quiet  nature 
at  Scarsdale  Abbey,  as  the  family  affliction  which  slied  a  gloom 
over  the  neighbourhood  some  few  years  since,  and  has  caused 
the  lengthened  absence  of  the  Baronet  and  his  daughter  from 
this  country,  still  keeps  Sir  Jasper  Denison  secluded  from  the 
society  he  is  so  eminently  calculated  to  adorn.  Beef,  coals, 
and  flannel  have  been,  and  will  continue  to  be,  liberally  dis- 
tributed amongst  the  poor  of  Scarsdale  and  its  vicinity,  under 
the  auspices  of  Miss  Denison. 

" 'Mrs.  Harding  arrived  at  the  Abbey  on  Tuesday  evening 
from  the  Continent,'  &c.  &c. 

"  So  you  see,  my  dear  Aspasia,  the  professional  twaddle  of 
provincial  newspapers  supplies  me  the  information  of  your 
whereabouts  ;  and  I  seize  the  opportunity  of  appealing  to  your 
generosity  to  rescue  me  from  a  very  unpleasant  dilemma." 

And  then  followed  one  of  those  appeals  for  pecuniary  assist- 
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unce  which  are  always  so  painful  in  their  sordid  details, — ono 
of  those  appeals  which  are  peculiarly  horrible  when  they  come 
from  a  man  to  a  woman.  There  was  a  covert  something  in 
the  tone  of  tliis  man  wlio  wrote  to  Blanche  Harding  which 
hinted  at  a  hidden  influence  more  powerful  than  womanly 
tenderness  or  generosity.  He  wrote  very  politely ;  but  ho 
wrote  like  a  man  who  makes  a  demand  which  cannot  be  refused, 
and  Mrs.  Harding's  face  grew  darker  as  she  read. 

When  she  had  finished  the  letter  she  sat  for  a  long  time  with 
her  head  resting  on  her  hand,  thinking  deeply. 

"  If  I  could  only  escape  from  it  all,  if  I  could  escape !  " 
she  muttered.  "  But  to  find  myself  penniless !  No,  I  can 
bear  anything  better  than  that.''' 

Sir  Jasper  Denison  had  taken  care  to  leave  his  daughter 
entirely  in  the  dark  as  to  George  Pauncefort's  letter  and  Mrs. 
Harding's  communication.  In  the  first  place,  there  would 
have  been  some  trouble  involved  in  any  explanation  made  to 
Marcia,  and  of  all  things  the  Baronet  hated  trouble.  In  the 
second  place,  Sir  Jasper  felt  that  if  either  the  tenant  of  the 
Hermitage  or  the  dashing  widow  were  not  quite  the  sort  of 
person  he  should  have  received  under  his  roof,  their  might  be 
some  blame  attaching  to  himself  for  having  selected  these 
acquaintance  in  defiance  of  all  social  laws,  which  demand  that 
a  man  should  know  whom  he  admits  to  the  companionship 
of  his  daughter.  Under  these  circumstances  the  Baronet 
determined  upon  holding  his  peace,  and  allowing  matters  to 
take  their  own  course. 

"  If  the  widow's  notions  of  a  friendly  visit  are  unreasonable," 
he  thought,  "  I  have  only  to  be  capricious,  and  be  seized  all  at 
once  with  a  desire  to  spend  the  chilly  spring  months  on  the 
borders  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  we  get  rid  of  her  without 
esclandre.     And,  oh,  what  a  blessing  to  avoid  thai!  " 

Miss  Denison  resumed  the  quiet  current  of  her  life — only 
deferring  now  and  then  to  the  pleasure  of  her  visitor  in  the 
matter  of  a  long  drive,  or  a  day's  shopping  in  Roxborough  oi 
Castleford.  She  had  so  many  occupations,  so  many  little 
cares,  so  many  duties  which,  small  in  themselves  and  per- 
formed as  quietly  as  the  movements  of  some  delicate  piece  of 
clock-work,  made  in  the  aggregate  a  considerable  sum  of  use- 
fulness. Marcia  spent  a  good  deal  of  time  among  the  poor  of 
Scarsdale  ;  and  as  Scarsdale  was  a  little  village  on  the  farthest 
edge  of  that  wood  in  which  Mr.  Pauncefort's  habitation  was 
buried,  hidden  and  lonely  as  the  covert  of  a  stag,  her  dutv 
often  took  her  along  a  pathway  winding  thruugh  the  wood. 
On  most  of  these  occasions  Dorothy  Tursgood  accompanied 
her  mistress,  carrying  a  basket ;  silent  when  her  mistress  wai 
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silent,  liatenlnK  diflEerentially  if  Miss  Marcia  talked,  chattering 
gaily  if  Miss  Marcia  was  pleased  to  encourage  her  chatter,  and 
altogether  behaving  like  a  little  maid  whom  no  amount  of  in- 
dulgence could  spoil.  Sometimes,  but  very  rarely,  Marcia 
went  upon  her  charitable  errands  alone  ;  and  it  happened  very 
often  in  this  bleak  January  weather  that  the  tenant  of  the 
Hermitage  was  strolling  in  the  same  pathway,  attended  by  a 
mongrel  dog,  which  he  had  lately  adopted  for  his  companion, 
and  as  indifferent  to  the  blasts  that  howled  among  the  leafless 
trees  and  scattered  the  withered  fern,  as  if  he  had  been  some 
Norseman  accustomed  to  spend  the  winter  months  in  regiona 
■where  the  sun  was  never  seen. 

Meeting  thus.  Sir  Jasper's  tenant  and  Sir  Jasper's  daughter 
were  wont  to  walk  side  by  side  in  the  chill  afternoon  sun- 
light, talking  of  almost  all  things  in  heaven  and  on  earth,  with 
wondering  Dorothy  in  attendance,  and  the  mongrel  dog  trot- 
ting meekly  at  his  master's  heels.  How  much  two  highly- 
educated  people,  who  lead  a  very  quiet  existence,  and  live 
chiefly  amongst  the  books  they  love,  have  to  talk  about  when 
they  are  sufficiently  familiar  to  converse  without  restraint, 
and  are  in  no  way  fettered  by  the  presence  of  other  people  I 
How  many  different  worlds  open  before  them !  what  mystic 
regions  stretch  far  and  wide  beyond  this  common  earth,  tempt- 
ing their  exploring  feet !  Marcia  delighted  in  those  afternoon 
walks  with  the  grave  traveller,  who  was  old  enough  to  be  her 
father,  and  in  whose  presence  her  mind  and  soul  expanded 
themselves  as  freely  as  they  might  have  done  had  she  been 
indeed  his  daughter. 

Sometimes  Mr.  Pauncefort  accompanied  the  fair  young 
chatelaine  on  her  charitable  errands  ;  and  Marcia  found  to  her 
surprise  that  this  bronzed  African  traveller,  this  bearded  re- 
cluse, was  almost  as  welcome  as  herself  in  labourers'  cottages 
and  by  the  beds  of  sick  children  ;  although,  as  Dorothy  very 
often  repeated,  he  never  gave  anything.  "  And  yet  he  seems 
80  kind,  doesn't  he.  Miss  Marcia?  and  I'm  sure  if  he  was  rich 
he'd  be  generous,  and  his  not  being  generous  must  be  his 
povei-ty.  And  oh,  Miss  Marcia,  no  one  tliat  wasn't  dreadfully 
poor  would  wear  that  shabby  coat!"  exclaimed  the  little 
maid,  who  thouglit  the  produce  of  the  silkworm  and  the 
feathers  of  the  ostrich  the  noblest  objects  ever  created  by 
Beneficent  Power. 

All  through  January  and  February  Mrs.  Harding  remamed 
ftt  the  Abbey,  succeeding  so  well  in  amusing  Sir  Jasper  that 
whenever  she  did  make  some  little  protest  about  the  length  of 
Ler  visit,  and  threaten  an  early  departure,  the  Baronet  him- 
self invited  her  to  remain  ;  always  taking  care  that  his  invi- 
tations, however  cordial,  should  bo  bo  worded  as  to  defy  th« 
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most    subtile  of    tlic  Bnzfiiz    tribe    to  torture  them  into  the 
promise  of  marriage  by  inference. 

"  I  know  my  Pickicick"  thought  Sir  Jasper  ;  "  and  I  know 
the  Scylla  and  Cluirybdis  between  which  I  have  to  oteer  my 
fragile  bark.  Scylla  is  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  and  Ckarybdis  is 
witnesses.  It  was  Winkle  \ffco  brought  down  ruin  upon  his 
excellent  friend — Winkle,  and  that  foolish  2'««^e<  about  the 
chops  and  tomato-sauce." 

Marcia  had  told  her  father  of  Mrs.  Harding's  vague  hints 
affecting  George  Pauncefort's  reputation,  and  the  Baronet 
had  pooh-poohed  them,  glad  to  escape  a  subject  which  was 
apt  to  make  him  feel  rather  uncomfortable.  Truth  will  al- 
ways seem  more  or  less  like  itself,  even  when  falsehood 
contrives  to  seize  the  best  position,  and  place  poor  Truth  at  a 
disadvantage  ;  and  Sir  Jasper,  in  despite  of  the  widow's  plausi- 
bility, was  rather  inclined  to  attach  some  credit  to  his  tenant's 
earnest  letter.  He  had  answered  that  letter  after  his  own 
fashion, — for  he  was  too  well-bred  to  leave  it  unanswered, 
— evading  any  definite  reply,  and  shuffling  away  from  the 
subject  with  polite  lamentations  about  Mr.  Pauncefort's 
departure. 

And  did  Marcia  believe  Mrs.  Harding's  insinuations  against 
the  man  whom  she  met  so  often,  and  whose  society  was  so  very 
pleasant  to  her  ?  No,  human  nature  is  not  given  to  belief  in 
the  person  it  does  not  like,  when  that  person  belies  the  friend 
it  does  like.  Marcia  had  very  little  confidence  in  the  widow's 
truth  ;  and  she  had  an  instinctive  trust  in  the  man  whom  the 
widow  slandered.  Every  time  she  met  him  ;  every  time  she 
heard  his  voice,  or  looked  in  his  face,  or  saw  him  sitting 
amongst  the  sordid  squalor  of  some  labourer's  cottage,  listen- 
ing gravely  to  a  wonuin's  story  of  her  woes  and  wants  ;  every 
time  that  she  saw  the  dark  eyes  soften  as  they  fi.xed  themselves 
upon  some  peasant's  child, — that  confidence  in  George  Paunce- 
fort's truth  and  honesty  grow  stronger.  She  told  her  father 
sometimes  of  tliose  chance  meetings  with  his  tenant,  and  the 
Baronet  uttered  no  word  of  objection  to  the  continuance  of 
that  intimacy  which  had  begun  during  Mr.  Pauncefort's  autumn 
visit  to  the  Abbey. 

"  I  will  have  an  explanation  with  Pauncefort  as  soon  as  I 
get  rid  of  the  widow,"  he  thought,  "and  ascertain  who  and 
w^.at  the  man  is.  In  the  mean  time  I  know  he  is  a  gentleniau 
and,  if  need  were,  I  could  rely  on  Marcia's  good  sense  against 
a  legion  of  bearded  travellers.  If  the  man  is  anything  that 
he  ought  not  to  be,  she  will  be  the  first  to  find  him  out  :  for 
her  instincts  are  keener  than  mine,  and  she  has  not  my  habitual 
laziness  to  contend  against." 

With  this  amiable   sophistry,  Sir   Jasper  Denison  left  bia 
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daughter  to  take  care  of  herself,  while  he  lounged  away  hil 
days  in  the  retirement  of  his  library,  and  allowed  his  evening? 
to  be  beguiled  by  the  fascinating  widow.  To  poor  Marcis 
those  evenings  were  very  long  and  tiresome,  and  she  was  verj 
glad  when  her  father's  favourite  ecarte  suffered  her  to  absorl: 
herself  in  a  book.  Little  by  little  the  brightest  time  in  her  life 
grew  to  be  those  hours  in  which  she  walked  with  Georgf 
Pauncefort  in  Scarsdale  wood  ;  and  when  her  home  seemed 
dreariest,  her  existence  most  barren,  she  found  herself^looking 
forward  to  the  next  accidental  meeting  with  her  father's  tenani 
as  a  bright  oasis,  the  very  contemplation  of  which  rendered  tlit 
Burrounding  desert  endurable. 

One  day,  sitting  before  the  glass,  in  her  dressing-room,  with 
y)retty  Dorothy  busily  employed  in  brushing  her  mistress's  dark- 
brown  hair,  iVIarcia's  thoughts  wandered,  as  they  were  very 

apt  to  wander  in  the  dreary  emptiness  of  her  life,  to  that  genial 

companionship  which  she  had  learnt  to  delight  in. 

"  If  I  had  only  had  such  a  man  for  my  father,"  she  thought 

"  how  happy  I  might  have  been  !  " 

And   then    all    at   once    a   crimson  flush  spread  itself  ovei 

Marcia  Denison's  pale  face,  as  she  remembered  that  there  waf 

one  other  relationship,  dearer  and  nearer  even  than  the  tie 

which  binds  a  father  to  the  child  of  his  love,  which  George 

Pauncefort  might  bear  to  her. 

"And  I  am  so  rich,"    she  thou-ght,  "and  so  lonely,  while  hf 

is  poor  and  friendless.     Would  it  be  very  strange  if  such   a 

thing  were  to  come  to  pass  ?  " 

But  after  a  pause  she  thought  regretfully — 

"  Oh,  why  does  he  not  trust  me  ?     Why  does  he  not  tell  me 

the  story  of  his  past  life— the  secret  of  it,  if  there  is  a  secret  ?  '' 


CHAPTER  XV. 

dobotiiy's  engagement. 

The  arbitrary  baker  who  dealt  out  his  customers'  dinners  like 
a  pack  of  cards  at  a  given  hour,  and  thereby  obliged  Mr.  Dobb 
to  dine  at  one  o'clock  on  a  Sunday,  exercised  no  influence  on 
that  gentleman's  domestic  arrangements  for  the  rest  of  tlie  day ; 
and  on  almost  every  Sunday  evening  throughout  the  yeat 
the  brewer's  clerk  was  wont  to  entertain  his  friends  in  a  man- 
ner which  was  as  economical  as  it  was  primitive.  No  trouble- 
Bome  preparations,  to  be  achieved  with  wailing  and  gnashing 
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of  teeth  by  Mrs.  Dobb,  were  involved  in  Honry  Adolphus's 
"  Sundays;"  no  bewilderino^  arithmetical  calculation  of  sponna 
and  forks,  dessert-knives  and  carvers,  finger-glasses  and  salt- 
cellars, had  to  be  gone  through  by  that  lady.  No  occasional 
butler,  proprietor  of  a  neighbouring  milk-walk,  had  to  be  con- 
sulted as  to  his  engagements  before  the  guests  could  be  bidden. 
The  "  at  home  "  of  an  early  settler  in  the  Australian  bush 
could  scarcely  have  been  more  unceremonious  than  Mr.  Dobb's 
mode  of  entertaining  his  friends. 

At  an  uncertain  hour  after  the  clearing  away  of  the  tea- 
tliings  the  clerk's  little  circle  began  to  assemble.  It  was 
always  the  same  circle,  and  it  always  gathered  in  the  same 
manner ;  and  what  it  did  on  one  Sunday  it  did  on  almost 
every  Sunday  through  the  year.  As  the  winter  dusk  deepened 
into  darkness,  as  the  simimer  sunset  darkened  into  dusk,  Mr. 
Dobb's  masculine  acquaintance  dropped  in  at  Amanda  Villas, 
and  settled  themselvesforapleasantevening.  Intheclerk'scircle 
there  was  a  good  deal  understood  by  the  phrase  "dropping  in." 
It  meant  that  costume  was  looser  in  its  regulations  than  the 
Duke  de  Bassano  would  quite  approve  of  in  the  guests  he  in- 
vites to  his  imperial  master's  mansion.  It  meant  that  coloured 
waistcoats  and  flaming  neckties  were  admissible  ;  it  meant  un- 
limited indulgence  from  Mrs.  Dobb  in  the  matter  of  smoking. 
It  even  went  so  far  as  to  mean  the  toleration  of  shirt-sleeves 
in  very  warm  weather;  and  it  meant  a  financial  system  with 
regard  to  refreshmont  and  tobacco,  which  Mr.  Dobb  alluded  to 
hrietly  as  "  Yorkshire,"  but  which  has  been  made  familiar  to 
us  in  that  Scottisli  drinking-song  called  "  Auld  lang  syne," 
wherein  the  noblest  spirit  of  good-fellowship  seems  to  be  em- 
bodied in  the  rule  that  every  man  should  pay  his  own  score. 

The  refreshment  which  Mr.  Dobb's  visitors  afi'ected  was 
half-and-half.  When  the  four  or  five  droppers-in  who  consti- 
tuted the  clerk's  circle  had  assembled,  the  maid-of-all-work 
was  despatched  to  the  nearest  tavern  for  a  gallon  of  half-and- 
half,  and  to  the  nearest  tobacconist's  for  a  quarter  of  a  pound 
jf  bird's-eye.  ^Ir.  Dobb,  as  a  brewer's  clerk  and  a  family-man, 
bad  a  cask  of  XX  from  the  brewery  for  his  household  con- 
jumption  ;  but  Mr.  Dobb,  in  the  character  of  Amphitryon, 
preferred  the  half-and-half  procured  for  ready-monej'  from  the 
tavern  ;  for  the  "  Yorkshire  "  system  would  have  been  cluuisy 
m  its  application  to  beer  supplied  from  the  entertainer's  private 
cellar,  and  might  have  entailed  long  credits  and  even  bad 
lebts.  When  the  domestic  returned  from  her  mission,  the  can 
)f  half-and-half  was  jilaced  in  the  centre  of  Mr.  Dobb's  round- 
,able,  and  an  array  of  blown-glass  tumblers  ranged  at  its  base; 
.h'e  bird's  eye  circulated  amongst  the  guests  in  a  jam-pot ;  and 
bo  evening's  entertainment  commenced.  The  evening's  enter- 
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tainmont  appeared  to  consist  chiefly  in  the  consumption  of  the 
beer    and    bird's-eye.     Sometimes    tlie    maid-of-all-work  was 
despatched  for  a  second   gallon  ;  very  frequently  she  had  to 
fetch  fresh  supplies  of  tobacco  ;  although  every  one  of    Mr. 
Dobb's  visitors  carried  in  his  waistcoat-pocket  a  fragment  of 
a    black-looking   compound,  which    he    chopped    or    scraped 
solemnly  at  intervals  to  mingle  with  his  bird's-eye,  and  which 
he  called  Cavendish.     The  capacity  which  Mr.  Dobb  and  his 
friends  disjlayed  for  the  consumption  of  beer  was  something 
Btaniing      They  were  not  particularly  thirsty  ;  and  the  half- 
and-haft,alwaysgrowinggraduallyflatteras  the  evening  waned, 
was  by  no  means  particularly  nice  ;  but  the  visitors  imbibed 
glass  after  glass  of  the  beverage  with  as  solemn  a  relish  as  if 
the  muddy-brown    mixture    in    their    tumblers)  had  been  the 
rarest  vintage  of   the    Rhine.     With    beer    and    tobacco  Mr. 
Dobb's  acquaintance  seemed  to  find  a  perennial  charm  in  hia 
society.    Without  beer  and  tobacco  they  conh!  not  endure  him 
for  a  moment  :  for  it  happened  sometimes  that  the  guests,  un- 
mindful of  the  hour,  allowed  the  public-house  to  close  before 
they  had  renewed  their  supplies  ;  and  lo,  suddenly,  when  the 
genial  spirit  of  good-fellowship  was  at  its  brightest,  the  tin 
bottom  of  the  can  revealed  itself  glimmering  through  a  swiftly- 
ebbing  tide  of  half-and-half,  and  the  revellers  were  fain  to 
part  sad  and  despondent.     To  have  continued  their  conversa- 
tion, to  have  sung  another  song  or  listened  to   another  recita- 
tion, or  to  have  lingered  together  in  friendly  intercourse  for 
another  half-hour  loithout  beer  would  have  been  an  impossibi- 
lity ;  and  the  guests  departed,  determined  to  keep  a  sharper 
look-out  upon  the  can  and  the  hour  next  time.     Sometimes 
when  Mr.  Dobb  was  in  an  expansive  humour,  he  would  ask  hia 
friends  to  partake  of  the  cold  baked  meats  remaining  from  his 
family-table,  unlimited  pickles  of  a  very  vinegary  character, 
and  a  stale  half-quartern  ;  but  this  did  not  happen  very  often  ; 
for  the  boldest  masculine  spirit  will  qu^l  before  the  settled 
blackness  on  a  female  visage,  when  Monday's  dinner  disap- 
pears before  the  ravages  of  unconscious  Sunday  visitors. 

Little  Dorothy  Tursgood,  spending  a  Sabbath  holiday  very 
often  with  her  Cousin  Sclina,  had  frequently  enjoyed  tho 
privilege  of  joining  in  the  Sunday  evening  festivities.  Country 
cousins  are  convenient  people  to  know ;  and  Selina  Dobb  found 
her  civilities  to  Dorotliy  very  advantageously  requited  by  an 
occasional  basket  from  the  home-farm  ;  and  then  Selina  liked 
io  hear  all  about  Miss  Marcia,  and  what  she  did,  and  what  sho 
wore,  and  what  her  bonnets  cost ;  and  what  the  parlour-dinners 
were  like  at  the  Abbey  ;  and  whether  Sir  Jasper  was  going 
to  leave  ofE  li'viig  like  a  hermit  ;  and  so  on.  Dorothy  waa 
•iways  vubJLSCxe  whenever  her  indulgent  mistress  was  pleased 
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to  give  her  a  Sunday's  holiday  ;  ft  being  understood  that  sho 
was  to  be  seen  safely  back  to  the  Abbey  by  the  Dobbs,  or 
fetched  by  her  father,  and  that  she  was  to  return  at  a  certain 
hour. 

Until  very  lately  Dorothy  had  been  quite  resigned  to  leaving 
the  festive  circle  at  rather  an  early  period.  The  atmosphere 
created  by  so  many  clay  pipes  was  rather  trying,  and  Dorothy 
found  very  little  amusement  in  the  society  of  half-a-dozen 
eolenm  young  men,  or  in  the  stereotyped  witticisms  of  Henry 
Adolphus.  But  latterly  Dorothy  had  found  the  tobacco-laden 
atmosphere  of  the  crowded  little  parlour  as  delightful  as  the 
perfumed  air  of  an  earthly  paradise.  Latterly  Dorothy  had 
found  even  Mr.  Dobb's  jokes  amusing  ;  or  she  had  at  least 
found  it  amusing  to  listen  to  some  one  else,  whose  subdued 
accents  were  not  heard  by  the  general  company  during  the 
laughter  that  followed  the  clerk's  sallies.  Of  late  Mr.  Gervoise 
Catiieron,  the  sub-lieutenant  of  marines,  had  been  an  occa- 
sional dropper-in  at  Amanda  Villas:  and  by  an  odd  coincidence 
his  occasional  droppings-in  always  happened  to  occur  upon 
the  evenings  which  Dorothy  spent  with  her  c-ousin. 

He  came  on  those  evenings  because  he  knew  that  she  was 
there.  He  watched  her  as  she  left  the  chapel,  and  found  out 
all  about  it.  He  told  her  so  ;  and  he  told  her  that  he  loved 
her  very  dearly,  and  that  no  other  woman  should  be  his  wife. 
He  was  only  waiting  to  turn  himself  round,  he  said,  and  to 
get  out  of  this  beastly  corps,  and  get  eomctliing  to  live  upon, 
and  then  he  would  ask  her  to  marry  him  immediately  ;  and  he 
did  not  care  a — something  veiy  wicked,  at  which  Dorothy 
gave  a  pretty  little  scream,  and  put  her  dumpling  hands  over 
his  mouth — what  his  family  or  his  friends  might  choose  to  say 
about  an}-  inequality  of  rank  between  the  Catherons  and  the 
Tursgoods. 

•  What  the  deuce  is  the  good  of  your  old  family,  that  they 
should  make  such  a  howling  about  it?  "  demanded  Mr.  Cath- 
eron  peevishly.  "  Will  ;your  old  family  keep  you  ?  If  it 
would,  I'd  say  something  to  it.  Will  your  old  family  pay 
your  debts  ?  not  a  bit  of  it.  I've  heard  my  father  say  that  in 
his  time  the  King's  Bench  was  peopled  with  old  families  ;  and 
the  more  certain  it  was  that  a  man's  ancestors  came  over  with 
WHliam  the  Concjueror,  the  more  likely  the  man  himself  wae 
to  die  in  the  Rules.  Our  family  can  trace  itself  back  to  the 
reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor  ;  and  a  precious  deal  of  good 
we  get  out  of  him,  when  we've  bothered  our  brains  to  work 
ourselves  back  to  him.  If  we  could  fasten  the  other  end  of 
our  family  on  to  a  rich  cotton-spinner  or  a  wealthy  iron- 
founder,  we  might  get  some  recompense  for  our  trouble  ;  but 
if  I  wanted  to  do  a  little  bit  of  stiff  to-morrow,  and  Edward 
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tie  Confessor  could  come  out  of  his  grave  to  put  his  name  to 
it,  his  stupid  old  signature  wouldn't  be  worth  the  paper  it 
was  written  upon — even  if  he  could  write,  which  I  haven't  the 
faintest  doubt  he  couldn't,  since  the  other  fellow,  William  the 
what's-his-name,  never  got  beyond  Bill  Stokes,  his  mark.  So 
when  I  marry  Dorothy,  I  shall  please  myself,  and  Edward  the 
Confessor  may  be " 

The  dumpling  hand  went  up  to  arrest  the  utterance  of 
another  wicked  word,  and  then  Dorothy  trotted  along  beside 
her  lover  proud  and  happy.  He  acted  as  Mr.  Dobb's  proxy 
Bometimes,  and  escorted  her  to  the  gates  of  Scarsdale  park; 
for  Selina  had  been  taken  into  Dorothy's  confidence,  and 
knew  that  her  cousin  and  the  sub-lieutenant  were  engaged. 
She  had  even  heard  as  much  from  the  lips  of  that  gentleman 
himself,  who  declared  his  intentions  to  be  strictly  honourable, 
but  who  begged  that  they  might  not  be  revealed  to  Mr. 
Dobb,  who  was  a  "  talking  fellow,  and  would  be  likely  to 
go  blabbing  the  business  all  over  Castleford,"  Mr  Catheron 
Baid. 

So  Dorothy  was  engaged.  The  lieutenant's  declaration 
had  come  very  soon,  and  yet  she  did  not  think  that  it  had 
come  abruptly  ;  for  a  new  existence  seemed  to  have  dawned 
for  her  since  the  day  when  she  had  first  seen  him  looking 
at  her  in  the  humble  little  chapel  :  and  now  when  she  tried  to 
remember  what  her  life  had  been  like  without  him,  she  lost 
herself  in  the  effort  to  recall  that  bygone  time,  until  it  seemed 
as  if  she  could  have  had  no  existence  at  all  before  that  never- 
to-be-forgotten  day.  All  that  had  gone  before  was  so  dim  and 
faded  that  she  could  not  seize  the  memory  of  a  single  hour 
out  of  all  her  life,  until  the  bright  moment  in  which  her  heart 
first  fluttered  with  so  sweet  an  emotion  that  she  had  never 
even  tried  to  still  its  altered  beating,  or  to  coax  it  back  to  the 
old  jog-trot  pace. 

And  yet  Mr.  Catheron  was  as  commonplace  a  lover  as  ever 
said  commonplace  things  in  a  commonplace  way.  But  then 
he  was  Dorotliy's  first  lover,  and  he  had  all  the  benefit  of  that 
wondrous  glamour  which  belongs  to  new  emotions  kindled  in 
a  fresh  young  heart.  His  compliments  might  be  dull  and 
hackneyed  ;  but  thoy  were  the  first  tliat  liad  ever  brought  the 
warm  blushes  to  Dorothy's  checks.  From  him  she  heard  for  the 
first  time  that  hazel  eyes  and  rosy  lips  are  agreeable  objects, 
for  the  love  of  which  Edward  the  Confessor  himself  might  be 
cast  to  the  winds.  It  was  he  who  informed  her  that  she  had 
dimples,  and  that  dimples  were  nice  things  to  have.  He 
/night  be  commonplace  ;  but  then  he  did  not  present  himself 
before  Dorothy  in  his  own  person.  It  was  not  the  dissolute, 
shiftless,  penniless  sub-lieutenant  of  marines  whom  the  bailififd 
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daughter  met  in  tliat  Bmoky  p.iAujr  :  it  was  love,  the  ever 
young  and  ever  beautiful  ;  tlie  radiant  divinity,  beneath  whose 
influence  Titaaia  can  see  perfection  in  the  ass's  head  of  a 
village  joiner  ;  whose  breath  exhales  from  the  lips  of  Pyramua 
whispering  through  the  chink  in  the  wall,  and  transforms  the 
boy's  most  vulgar  words  into  the  runrmurs  of  a  demigod.  It 
was  the  same  divinity  who  visited  Dido  in  the  guise  of  iEneas, 
and  shone  upon  Teleniachus  out  of  the  bewildering  eyes  of 
Calypso.  What  matters  the  disguise  in  which  the  god  chooses 
to  veil  his  divinity  ?  Change  as  he  may,  his  power  is  still  the 
same,  and  is  still  no  part  of  the  shape  he  bears  ;  but  his  own, 
and  his  own  only.  Louis  la  Valliere  may  limp,  but  Love  ia 
not  lame.  The  shrinking  violet  may  be  marked  with  the 
small-pox,  but  Eros  is  aifected  by  no  mortal  malady.  It  is 
only  when  the  Protean  divinity  changes  his  disguise,  and  skips 
into  the  earthly  semblance  of  Atlienee  de  Montespan,  or  frolics 
in  the  ribbon-bound  locks  of  De  Fontanges,  that  the  king 
discovers  how  his  poor  penitent  Louise  was  no  such  dazzling 
beauty  ;  and  then  the  celestial  boy,  half-imp,  half-angel,  en- 
shrines himself  in  the  portly  figure  of  a  comely  middle-aged 
widow,  and,  tired  of  so  many  transformations,  the  divine 
spirit  is  content  to  hold  his  new  shape,  and  prim  de  Main- 
tenon's  eyes  shine  on  her  benefactor  with  a  flame  that  is  as 
steady  as  it  is  feeble.  Surely,  sometimes,  when  he  groaned  over 
his  troubles  in  the  agreeable  society  of  his  second  wife,  the 
mighty  Bourbon's  fancies  niust  liave  wandered  back  to  the  old, 
old  days  when  Cupid  bor«  the  shape  of  Mazarin's  beautiful 
niece,  and  the  alias  of  Love  was  Mancini. 

Dorothy  had  met  the  god  in  a  shabby  uniform  and  doubtful 
varnished  boots  ;  but  the  aureole  of  his  divinity  encircles 
his  head,  let  him  appear  under  what  shape  he  will.  If  any 
body  had  told  the  bailiff's  daughter  that  the  Apollo  was  better- 
looking  than  Gervoise  Catheron,  that  Do  Lauzun  was  more 
elegant,  or  De  Grammont  better  bred,  or  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson 
better  isformed,  she  would  only  have  sliniggcd  her  pretty  little 
Bhoulders  in  ineffable  contempt  for  that  person's  bad  taste. 
She  was  engaged  ;  and  to  a  gentleman.  Her  little  head  swam 
with  the  intoxication  of  this  last  idea.  Yes  ;  Edward  the 
Confessor  had  more  to  do  with  it  than  Mr.  Catheron  was 
aware  of.  He  was  a  gentleman,  of  an  old  family.  Dorotliy 
had  heard  enough  of  old  families,  and  quarterings,  and  inter- 
marriages, and  pedigrees  that  could  be  traced  back  to  the 
dark  ages  before  the  Conquest.  She  had  heard  all  this  sort  of 
thing  discussed  gravely  by  Mrs.  Browning,  the  housekeeper  at 
the  Abbey  ;  and  the  foolish  little  heart  swelled  to  bursting  as 
she  thought  how  delicious  it  would  bo  to  change  tlie  odious 
name  of    Tuisgood — a  name  shared    with  cousins  who  were 
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blacksmiths'  apprentices  and  with  uncles  who  couldn't  write—* 

for  the  high-sounding  appellation  of  Catheron. 

That  her  lover  was  a  poverty-stricken  scamp,  who  borrowed 
half-sovereigns  of  Mr.  Dobb,  and  had  to  be  reminded  of  their 
loan  before  he  returned  them,  was  a  fact  that  made  no  im- 
pression whatever  upon  Dorothy's  mind.  Charles  Stuart  hid- 
ing for  hours  at  a  stretch  in  the  branches  of  an  oak  ;  or 
scudding  across  country  disguised  as  an  agricultural  labourer ; 
or  crossing  the  Channel  in  Captain  Tattersall's  boat,  could 
Bcarcely  have  been  the  most  heroic  object,  looked  upon  by 
uninitiated  eyes  ;  but  he  was  King  Charles  the  Second  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  nevertheless,  and  the  divinity  which 
hedges  even  kings  who  are  down  in  the  world  encircled  him 
still.  So  Gervoise  Catheron,  borrowing  half-sovereigns  and 
wearing  doubtful  boots,  was  only  a  prince  under  a  cloud,  and 
bore  the  stamp  of  his  Saxon  descent  inscribed  in  unmistak- 
able characters  upon  his  noble  brow  ;  at  least,  so  Dorothy 
thought  ;  and  Dorothy  and  his  creditors  were  about  the  only 
people  wlio  did  think  of  Gervoise  Catheron.  The  lieutenant's 
physiognomy  was  rather  of  the  Celtic  than  the  Germanic  typo  ; 
and  his  dark  eyes  and  hair  indicated  the  introduction  of  soutli- 
ern  blood  in  the  line  of  his  Saxon  progenitors  ;  but  a  coin- 
plexion  cannot  be  expected  to  last  for  the  best  part  of  a  thousand 
years  ;  and  Dorothy  concluded  any  little  mental  argument  she 
held  about  her  lover's  personal  appearance  by  declaring  1o 
herself  that  whatever  Edward  the  Confessor  might  have  been 
like,  Gervoise  Catheron  was  a  great  deal  handsomer  than  any 
old  Saxon  monarch  who  ever  lived  upon  this  earth. 

She  would  like  to  have  told  her  generous  mistress  of 
her  engagement  ;  but  the  lieutenant  forbade  any  such  revela- 
tion. 

"  There's  a  person  staying  at  the  Abbey  who  knows  me," 
Gervoise  said  ;  "  and  if  it  were  to  get  to  her  ears,  there'd  be 
the  deuce  to  pay  ;  though  why  there  should,  or  why  I  should 
consider  her  in  the  business  when  I  never  get  anything  out 
of  her,  I  don't  know,"  concluded  the  lieutenant,  who  never  was 
in  one  mind  about  the  smallest  thing  for  two  minutes  together, 
and  whose  conversation  was  positively  bespattered  with  dare 
says  and  perhapses,  and  every  phrase  in  tlie  vocabulary  indica- 
tive of  indecision.  "  However,  you'd  better  not  tell  her," 
concluded  Mr.  Catheron,  "because  you  see  you  can  do  that  at 
any  time  ;  and  as  I  am  so  deuced  hard-iip,  it  isn't  likely  we 
can  be  married  yet  awhile.  But  however  dark  I  may  want 
things  kept  just  now,  dear — though  why  they  should  be  k^t 
dark  I  don't  know — and  yet,  perhaps  it  is  better  ;  anyhow  I 
mean  to  act  fair  and  above  board  with  you,  Dolly.  I  call 
you  Dolly   after  Dolly  Varden,    you   know, — an  innkeeper'a 
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daughtei,  wasn't  she  ?  and  in  love  with  a  lilaiksiuith's  son  ?  1 
roiiieniber  all  about  it.  Yes,  dear,  I'm  not  a  particularly  good 
fellow  ;  but  I'll  be  good  and  true  to  you,  so  help  nie " 

This  was  quite  an  invitation  to  the  plump  little  hand, 
which  flew  to  his  lips  like  a  fat  little  bird,  and  was  kissed  slyly 
before  it  went  down  again.  Such  conversations  as  this  were 
carried  on  in  furtive  wliispers  during  Mr.  Dubb's  Sunday 
evening  assemblies  ;  and  tlie  lovers  enjoyed  each  other's  society 
in  a  corner  of  the  little  parlour,  and  were  almost  as  much  iso- 
lated in  the  magic  world  of  their  own  creation  as  if  the  face- 
tious clerk's  imitations  of  Charles  Kean  and  Paul  Bedford  had 
been  the  rustling  of  forest-leaves  murmuring  softly  in  the  depths 
of  some  impenetrable  silver  glade. 

Mr.  Dobb  was  a  great  deal  too  much  interested  in  himself 
to  be  acutely  conscious  of  other  people's  proceedings,  and Selina 
favoured  the  lovers.  She  might  perhaps  be  a  little  inclined  to 
envy  Dorothy  her  aristocratic  conquest ;  but  then  the  aristo- 
crat was  poor,  and  there  seemed  little  chance  of  a  six-roomed 
villa  and  a  niaid-of-all  work  for  the  young  couple  yet  awhile. 
Mrs.  Dobb  preached  prudence  ;  but  she  was  rather  gratified  by 
the  patrician  flavour  which  Gervoise  Catheron's  presence  im- 
parted to  her  husband's  receptions  ;  and  she  was  inclined  to 
forgive  Dorothy  for  being  pretty  ;  and  even  went  so  far  as  to 
admit  that  the  bailiff's  daughter  was  rather  nice  looking  ; 
"though  to  my  taste  a  pale  complexion  and  regular  features 
are  much  more  interesting,"  said  l\LrB.  Dobb,  who  had  a  thin 
face,  which  looked  as  if  it  had  been  carved  out  of  yellow  soap 
with  a  penknife,  liketliose  wonderful  figures  which  the  French 
painter  Prudhon  modelled  in  his  inspired  boj'hood. 

Dorothy  was  happy.  Marcia  Denison,  hearing  her  little 
favourite's  tripjung  foot,  and  watching  the  vaiying  sunshiue  in 
her  fresh  young  face,  thought  half- wonderingly  what  a  beautiful 
thing  youth  was  when  it  could  be  so  bright,  even  without  love. 
Sometimes,  when  the  evidence  of  the  girl's  happiness  broke  out 
in  some  little  burst  of  girlish  gaiety.  Miss  Denison's  thoughts 
ehapcd  tlicmsdves  in  the  words  of  Alfred  de  Musset,  and  she 
would  fain  have  asked  her  little  maid  the  poet's  quf^tiou  : 

"Ninon,  Ninon,  que  fais-tu  de  la  vie  ? 

•  •  •  •  • 

Comment  vis-tu,  toi  qui  n'as  pas  d'amour  7  " 

Sometimes  she  talked  to  Dorothy  of  her  father's  house  and  her 
blacksmith  cousins,  half  thinking  that  there  must  be  some 
rustic  lovers  lurking  in  tiie  background,  and  that  a  few  words 
of  encouragement  would  win  the  secret  from  the  pn.tty  little 
protegee.     But  the  bailiff's  daughter  spoke  of  her  cousins  and 
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her  home  acquaintance  with  a  careless  freedom  that  was  quita 
incompatible  with  the  existence  of  anything  like  a  tender 
secret  in  that  direction  ;  and  Marcia  knew  nothing  of  Mr 
Dobb's  evening  parties,  for  Dorothy  had  shrunk  from  telling 
her  mistress  of  those  beer  drinking  assemblies,  which  must 
have  seemed  such  vulgar  orgies  to  Sir  Jasper's  daughter.  So 
Marcia  was  fain  to  believe  that  it  was  the  brightness  of  youth, 
and  youth  only,  that  beamed  in  Dorothy's  face. 

"  It  is  only  when  one  feels  youth  gliding  away  that  it  seema 
a  sad  thing  not  to  be  loved,"  thought  Marcia  ;  who,  with  her 
twenty-fourth  birthday  stealingtowards  her,  felt  herself  terribly 
old.  She  looked  at  herself  sometimes  in  the  glass.  No,  there 
were  no  wrinkles  in  the  pale  still  face,  the  dark  grey  eyes  were 
clear  and  luminous  ;  but  oh,  what  a  cold  light  it  seemed  that 
sparkled  in  them,  when  compared  with  the  sunshine  for  ever 
playing  in  Dorothy's  hazel  orbs  !  what  a  look  of  settled  sad- 
ness was  spread  like  a  dusky  veil  over  the  face  that  ^larcia 
beheld  when  she  turned  from  the  contemplation  of  her  joyous 
little  maid  to  the  contemplation  of  herself  !  "  Is  it  any  wonder 
there  is  a  difference  between  us  ?  "  she  thought  ;  "  her  father 
loves  her,  and  she  has  brothers  and  sisters  and  cousins  ;  while  I 
am  quite  alone.  I  can  see  a  picture  of  my  father  sometimes  as 
he  would  look  at  me  if  I  were  dead.  '  Poor  Marcia,  poor  girl,' 
he  would  say  ;  '  and  one  finishes  by  being  like  that ! — very  sad, 
veiy  unpleasant ; '  and  then  he  would  shrug  his  shoulders  and 
stroll  away,  muttering  some  quotation  from  Voltaire  orHolbach 
or  Condorcet.  Ah,  papa,  if  you  had  only  loved  me,  I  think  I 
could  have  won  you  away  from  Voltaire." 

She  clasped  her  hands  involuntarily,  and  suddenly  tears 
sprang  up  to  her  eyes,  for  the  random  thought  brought  before 
her  such  a  vivid  vision  of  what  might  have  been, — a  father 
lured  away  from  the  dry  logic  chopping  of  the  Ecyclopedista 
to  listen  to  the  simplest  words  that  ever  clothed  Butdime 
thoughts  in  comuiun  language. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

THR   WIDOW   TEARS   HERSELF    AWAY. 

Marcia  Denison  had  never  felt  more  completely  alone  than 
■he  did  during  the  winter  months  in  which  the  lively  widow 
condescended  to  waste  her  splendour  on  the  desert  air  of 
Scarsdalc  Abbey.  Whatever  fragile  ties  of  companionship 
there  had  been  between  herself  and  her  father  had  made  them- 
Belves  air  and  vanished  before  the  advent  of  Sir  Jasper's 
brilliant  visitor.  Mrs.  Harding  could  play  ecarte  infinitely 
better  than  Marcia  ;  so  the  Baronet  and  his  daughter  no  longer 
spent  a  niglitly  hour  at  the  tiny  card-table,  by  the  specially 
luxurious  chair  which  was  reserved  in  each  apartment  for  the 
master  of  the  Abbey.  Marcia's  dreamy  little  songs  had  been 
wont  to  soothe  her  father  to  his  placid  evening  slumber  ;  for 
there  was  no  time  of  day  or  evening  which  the  Baronet  did  no'^ 
think  profitably  employed  in  a  luxurious  nap.  But  he  no 
longer  cared  to  hear  "  Break,  break,  break,"  or  "  Soft  and  low," 
or  that  tenderest  and  sweetest  song  that  was  ever  composed  by 
earthly  poet,  that  plaintive  ballad  of  Longfellow's,  in  whoso 
mournful  music  we  hear  the  ripple  of  the  quiet  tide  as  it  creeps 
in  and  out  among  the  wooden  piles,  and  the  solemn  booming 
of  the  church-bell  chiming  midnight.  Sir  Jasper  had  rather 
liked  these  pensive  ballads  when  he  and  Marcia  had  dawdled 
through  the  long  wintry  evenings  in  a  pleasant  idleness  that 
afforded  so  much  leisure  for  thought. 

"That  song  of  Longfellow's  always  makes  me  cry,"  said 
the  Baionet.  "I  don't  know  why  we  should  be  lachrymose 
because  some  fellow  stood  on  a  bridge  at  midnight  when  the 
clock  was  striking  the  hour.  I've  done  the  same  myself  on 
Westminster  Bridge  after  a  debate  wben  I  had  the  honour  of 
representing  my  native  county  ;  but  I  wasn't  sentimental. 
Westminster  Abbey  was  close  at  hand  ;  but  the  divine  afflatus 
must  have  been  a  long  way  off,  for  I  was  not  inspired.  We 
are  a  commercial  people,  Marcia,  and  I  don't  suppose  we  shall 
ever  have  another  Shakespeare.  Not  that  I  regrut  the  fact  ; 
for  taking  into  consideration  the  fuss  we  make  about  one, 
and  the  way  in  which  we  come  to  grief  and  insult  one 
another  every  time  we  attempt  to  pay  him  any  post-mortem 
civility,  from  the  days  of  Garrick  and  Foote  downwards,  I 
should  imagine  that  existence  would  be  unendurable  if  we  had 
two.  Fortunately,  it  is  not  likely  :  the  circumstances  of  tho 
age  are  against   another    Willi  aw      Your  Shakespeare  must 
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begin  by  holding  horses  at  the  doors  of  a  theatre  ;  and  as 
people  don't  generally  go  to  the  play  on  horseback  nowadays,  I 
can't  see  how  he  could  get  over  that.  The  next  best  thing  for 
him  would  be  to  burst  from  among  the  watermen  who  bawl  for 
your  carriage,  and  get  in  your  way  when  you  are  stepping  into 
it  ;  but  unless  stupidity  in  the  commonest  matters  is  the  sign 
of  a  lofty  genius,  I  can't  say  I've  ever  met  with  an  incipient 
baid  amongst  those  gentlemen.  No,  my  dear  Marcia,  we  are  a 
manufacturing  people.  You  may  depend  upon  it  that  poetry 
went  out  when  tall  chimneys  came  in.  How  can  Westminster 
Abbey  inspire  a  man  nowadays?  He  surveys  it  with  a  shiver 
of  horror  at  the  idea  of  being  buried  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  so  much  soap-boiling.  And  yet  poetry  is  a  very  nice  thing. 
That  man  Longfellow  twists  a  few  simple  words  about  a  medi- 
tative dawdler  and  a  bridge,  and  the  moon  and  the  water  and  a 
church-clock,  into  the  simplest  rhyme  ;  and  lo !  the  hardest 
wretch  who  ever  read  mathematics  cannot  hear  it  sung  without 
a  choking  sensation  in  his  throat  and  a  mist  before  his  eyes. 
Arrange  the  words  any  other  way,  and  they  are  dull  and  mean- 
ingless ;  alter  a  syllable,  and  the  magical  music  is  broken  into 
discord.  So  the  notes  that  make  '  Hope  told  a  flattering  tale  ' 
only  want  the  twist  of  a  clever  plagiarist  to  transform  them 
into  a  comic  Ethiopian  melody  ;  and  the  '  Old  English  gentle- 
man '  is  only  the  '  Last  rose  of  summer '  in  disguise.  So  it  is, 
after  all,  the  arrangement  that  makes  the  genius.  One  man 
finds  some  celery  plants  that  have  outgrown  their  basket,  and 
we  have  the  crowning  glory  of  Corinthian  architecture ;  anothei 
man  looks  up  and  sees  the  overarching  branches  of  a  forest- 
avenue,  and  all  the  cities  of  the  earth  are  beautified  by  Gothic 
temples.  And  you  and  I  will  sit  still  and  enjoy  ourselves,  my 
dear,  happily  conscious  that  every  day  a  hundred  aching  brains 
are  racking  themselves  to  find  out  something  for  our  advan- 
tage,— from  the  amiable  philanthropist  who  devotes  his  attention 
to  our  kitchen-stoves,  to  the  monomaniac  who  tries  to  find  us 
the  philosopher's  stone." 

Miss  Denison  had  been  very  well  contented  to  spend  the 
long  evenings  and  dusky  winter  afternoons  in  her  father's 
society.  A  pleasant  familiarity — respectful  on  her  side,  cordial 
on  his — had  existed  between  them.  Tlie  Baronet,  who  had 
overlooked  his  daughter  during  her  sister's  lifetime,  resigned 
himself  to  his  destiny  now  that  he  found  himself  thrown  upon 
her  for  society.  He  treated  her  very  much  as  he  miglit  have 
treated  any  agreeable  young  lady  whom  circumstances  rendered 
an  inmate  of  his  house  ;  and  Marcia  had  been  one  of  the  most 

fiatient  companions  who  ever  made  a  lonely  man's  home  de- 
ightful.     She  liad  been  his  antagonist  at  ecarte  and  had  sung 
her  pensive  ballads,  and  had  played  her  dreamy  nocturnes  ana 
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olassic  sonatas,  lier  sleepy  murmurings  of  Bummcr  seas,  whis- 
pering in  minor  arpeggios,  her  trickling  rivulets  and  foun- 
tains, her  dawns  and  twilights  and  monastic  bells,  and  all  the 
sentimental  musings  of  modern  composers,  with  an  untiring 
desire  to  please  her  solitary  companion.  She  had  been  the 
most  attentive  and  unwearying  of  listeners  when  her  father  was 
pleased  to  air  his  frivoiouB  fancies  ;  an  intelligent  listener  too, 
as  the  Baronet  knew  very  well,  though  she  rarely  ventured  to 
aigue  with  him.  In  short,  they  had  been  almost  happy  to- 
gether ;  and  altliough  she  had  never  been  loved  by  her  father, 
Marcia  Denison  felt  a  sharp  little  twinge,  that  was  almost  a 
pang  of  jealousy,  when  the  gorgeous  widow  usurped  her  place, 
and  assumed  the  task  of  amusing  Sir  Jasper,  who  was  by  no 
means  unamusable,  and  was  indeed  a  very  placable  sultan, 
so  long  as  he  was  allowed  to  enjoy  himself  after  his  own 
fashion. 

But  how  was  it  that  Mrs.  Harding  succeeded  in  pushing 
Marcia  so  completely  aside,  and  constituting  herself  Sir  Jasper's 
chief  companion  ?  How  was  it  tliat  the  Baronet  found  Blanche 
Harding,  the  superficial  and  pretentious,  a  more  agreeable  com- 
panion than  gentle  Marcia,  whose  intelligence  was  so  sweetly 
tempered  by  feminine  modesty,  whose  manners  were  so  ex- 
quisitely sympathetic  and  refined?  Marcia,  sitting  silently  on 
one  side  of  the-fire  place  while  Sir  Jasper  and  Mrs.  Harding 
played  ecarte  and  talked  shallow  nonsense  on  the  other,  was 
not  slow  to  perceive  whence  the  charm  of  the  siren  was  de- 
rived. The  widow  drew  her  most  potent  magic  from  the 
vanity  of  her  victim,  and  her  highest  ail  consisted  in  a  skilful 
cultivation  of  his  own  weakness.  She  flattered  him.  Sir 
Jasper  was  mortal,  and  Sir  Jasper  liked  incense.  Mrs.  Harding 
kept  the  perfumed  censer  burning  as  steadily  as  if  it  had  been 
the  sacred  fire  which  classic  vestals  watched  before  the  fall 
of  Rhea  and  the  birth  of  Rome.  In  every  word,  in  every 
gesture,  in  every  glance,  in  every  tone,  Blanche  Harding  con- 
trived to  convey  some  breath  of  the  insidious  vapour  whose 
enervating  influence  lulled  the  Baronet  into  a  delicious  trance 
of  self-complacency.  The  first  efliort  of  a  clever  woman,  wh*" 
wants  to  make  a  man  madly  in  love  with  her,  is  to  make  hin 
madly  in  love  with  himself.  !Mrs.  Harding  advanced  very 
rapidly  in  this  initiatory  process  ;  but  she  was  looking  out  every 
day  for  the  triumphant  hour  in  which  the  Baronet  should  glide 
unconsciously  from  self-complacency  into  admiration, — the 
hour  in  which,  instead  of  murmuring  calmly,  "  Well,  I  really 
am  a  most  irresistible  fellow,  and  that  is  an  extremely  sensible 
person  ;  "  he  should  exclaim,  in  a  rapture  of  enthusiasm,  "  Her 
presence  is  the  light  of  my  soul,  and  without  her  life  would  b« 
a  burden  1  " 
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It  was  for  this  mystical  transition  that  Mrs.  Harding 
watched  ;  but  the  magic  moment  was  slow  to  come.  Sir 
Jasper  accepted  the  incense  and  invited  the  consumption  of 
more,  until,  in  a  metaphorical  sense,  the  widow's  arm  ached 
from  perpetual  swinging  of  the  censer  ;  but  Sir  Jasper  evidently 
considered  the  hospitality  of  the  Abbey  sufficient  recompense 
for  all  Blanche  Harding's  pretty  flatteries,  and  had  no  idea  of 
offering  any  better  payment  for  her  agreeable  adulation.  The 
crowning  merit  of  a  clever  woman's  flattery  is  the  fact  that  it 
never  seems  like  flattery  ;  and  the  unbelieving  Baronet  ac- 
cepted every  syllable  of  Mrs.  Harding's  honeyed  discourse, 
and  was  in  no  way  conscious  that  slie  was  anything  but  a 
very  sensible  woman, — a  little  worldly-wise,  of  course,  and 
quite  capable  of  pouncing  upon  any  chance  of  making  herself 
Lady  Denison,  yet  in  a  general  way  a  really  candid  creature, 
with  jlenty  of  sound  common  sense.  And  then  comparing 
her  with  his  daughter.  Sir  Jasper  found  that  she  was  such  an 
enthusiastic  and  appreciative  being.  How  beautiful  it  was 
to  see  her  dark  eyes  flash  with  a  vivid  light,  and  her  splendid 
countenance  brighten  with  a  sudden  glory  that  was  almost 
supernal,  as  she  warmed  into  enthusiasm  with  some  dis- 
course of  her  host's,  exclaiming  at  its  close,  "  Ah,  Sir 
Jasper,  you  should  have  been  an  orator !  I  can  imagine 
nothing  since  Edmund  Burke's  speech  about  Marie  An- 
toinette equal  to  that  little  burst  of  eloquence  of  yours  just 
now,  and  yet  I'll  wager  you  scarcely  know  you  were  elo- 
quent; "  or,  "Oh,  Sir  Jasper,  if  you  had  only  been  a 
barrister !  My  pet,  Brougliam,  would  have  had  to  look  to 
his  laurels,  I  fear  ;  and  yet  your  style  is  scarcely  Brougham's  : 
there  is  a  lightness,  a  playfulness,  a  je  ne  sais  quoi,  a — may  I 
venture  to  use  a  slang  word  ? — a  chic,  which  is  all  your  own 
But  I  am  only  a  stupid  woman,  and  I  dare  say  I  am  talking 
nonsense!"  Mrs.  Harding  would  cry,  in  conclusion,  with 
chUdlike  naivete ;  but  Sir  Jasper  was  wondrously  tolerant  of 
this  kind  of  nonsense. 

And  yet  Mrs.  Harding  was  not  satisfied.  Alone  in  her 
own  room,  she  lingered  over  the  brushing  of  her  long  black 
hair.  There  were  tresses  which  she  put  away  in  boxes  ;  but 
the  growing  locks  were  by  no  means  scanty ;  for  there 
are  women  who  cannot  keep  their  souls  unsullied  in  the 
conflict  of  life,  but  who  can  yet  preserve  a  handsome  parting 
to  their  dying  day.  The  people  whose  hair  turns  grey,  or 
whose  ringlets  grow  scanty  from  the  tortures  of  remorse, 
are  not  many.  Robespierre's  bilious  constitution  had  more 
influence  upon  his  complexion  than  the  blood  of  all  the 
Girondists  ;  and  no  doubt  the  dictator  suffered  a  more  terriblft 
visitation  in  the  way  of  nightmare  from  the  jam-tarts  which 
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he  stole  in  his  youth  than  ever  he  did  from  the  phantom  of 
Madame  Roland. 

Mrs.  Harding  had  done  many  bad  things  in  her  life,  but 
she  had  been  very  careful  of  her  complexion.  She  had  never 
consumed  the  scholar's  midnight  oil,  or  impaired  her  digestion 
by  ill-chosen  viands  ;  and  the  finger  of  Care  had  written  few 
lines  upon  her  broad  white  forehead.  The  florid  widow  had 
been  established  at  Scarsdale  Abbey  for  nearly  throe  months, 
and  her  face  assumed  rather  an  anxious  expression  when  she 
looked  at  herself  in  the  glass.  It  was  the  face  of  a  woman 
who  was  scarcely  likely  to  take  the  smallest  step  in  life  with- 
out a  settled  purpose,  and  it  was  growing  day  by  day  into  the 
face  of  a  woman  who  began  to  look  gloomily  forward  to  the 
possibility  of  failure.  If  Mrs.  Harding  were  a  coquette,  bent 
only  on  demanding  perpetual  tribute  of  admiration,  and  had 
come  to  the  Abbey  with  the  view  to  the  subjugation  of  Sir 
Jasper  beneath  the  influence  of  her  fascinations,  surely  she 
had  every  reason  to  be  content  with  hersuccess.  Mark  Antony 
at  his  weakest  never  abandoned  himself  more  completely  to  the 
sway  of  Cleopatra  than  the  cynical  Baronet  to  the  charms  of 
his  guest.  Night  after  night  he  basked  in  the  light  of  her 
beauty,  and  was  intoxicated  by  the  conversational  bon-bons 
which  she  so  insidiously  administered  to  him.  But  if  on  the 
other  hand,  the  brilliant  widow  had  come  to  Scarsdale  with 
more  serious  intentions, — if  she  wished  to  make  herself  mistress 
of  the  Baronet's  hand  and  fortune, — she  certainly  had  made  no 
progress  whatever,  and  had  good  reason  to  frown  moodily  at 
the  unprofitable  beauty  which  she  contemplated  nightly  while 
busy  with  her  hairbrushes. 

Sir  Jasper  was  fascinated  ;  but  he  was  cautious.  Sir  Jasper 
kissed  the  yoke  of  the  fair  enslaver  ;  but  he  knew  how  to 
take  care  of  himself.  When  Mrs.  Harding's  flatteries  were 
sweetest,  when  the  intoxicating  drop  of  intellectual  noycau, 
or  golden  water,  or  maraschino,  in  the  conversational  bon-bon, 
was  most  delicious  to  the  epicure's  palate,  prudence,  for  ever 
on  the  watch,  prompted  Sir  Jasper's  tongue.  He  accepted 
all  the  pretty  attentions  which  made  his  evenings  so 
pleasant ;  but  he  accepted  them  under  a  protest,  so  artfully 
conveyed  as  to  be  inoffensive.  He  was  an  old  man,  he  said  ; 
he  had  arrived  at  an  age  when  a  man  could  bask  in  tho 
sunshine  of  feminine  loveliness  without  fear  of  fever  or  sun- 
stroke. 

"  For  a  man  of  my  age,  Venus,  the  implacable  goddess, 
transforms  herself  into  a  nursing  sister,  and  Cupid  changes 
his  venomous  arrow  into  the  spoon  that  stirs  an  invalid's 
jiesses  of  beef -lea  and  barley-water.  A  man  of  my  age  ia 
not  entirely  a  useless  twaddler,  for  upon  him  lovely  woman 
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can  practise  and  bring  to  perfection  the  arts  by  wliicb 
she  may  hereafter  subjugate  her  youthful  adorers.  It  is  only 
at  my  time  of  life,  when  love  would  be  imbecility  and 
marriage  an  act  of  dotage,  that  a  man  can  derive  unalloyed 
enjoyment  from  feminine  society.  He  may  be  as  eloquent 
as  he  pleases  in  praise  of  the  loveliness  that  fascinates  him, 
the  wit  that  cheers  his  declining  hours,  the  tenderness  that 
compassionates  his  afflictions,  and  he  has  no  fear  that  his  un- 
studied phrases  will  be  recited  in  a  witness-box  amidst  the 
titter  of  a  crowded  court,  or  form  the  subject  of  flippant 
witticism  from  a  popular  Q.C." 

Thus  playfully  the  Baronet  defended  himself,  even  when 
the  widow  was  most  enchanting,  and  her  victim's  subjugation 
most  complete.  Sometimes  Mrs.  Harding  talked  of  leaving  the 
Abbey,  and  the  Baronet  expressed  himself  as  disconsolate  be- 
yond measure  at  the  idea  of  her  departure.  "  What  would 
Marcia  do  without  her  delightful  friend?  "  he  exclaimed  ;  "and 
what  would  Marcia's  papa  do  without  his  Spanish  ballads  and 
ecartef'  Sir  Jasper  urged  that  he  was  a  very  old  man  ;  an<i 
that  the  whims  of  a  very  old  man  should  meet  with  some  in- 
dulgence from  the  hands  of  compassionate  Beauty ;  even 
Ihougli  compassionate  Beauty  was  eager  to  spread  her  winga 
and  soar  to  fairer  scenes. 

"I  know  tliat  Scarsdale  is  a  kind  of  modern  moated 
grange,"  ho  said  ;  "  and  that  you  must  be  very  often  aweary, 
aweary,  and  wi«h  your  dismal  entertainers  dead,  even  if  you 
don't  wish  yourself  in  that  disadvantageous  position  ;  but,  if 
you  can  endure  us  a  little  longer,  be  merciful,  and  furl  your 
wings  at  our  hearth  for  a  week  or  two  before  you  flutter  away 
to  the  other  butterflies." 

Of  course  Mrs.  Harding  protested  that  she  had  been  un- 
speakably happy  at  the  dear  old  Abbey.  Every  place  she 
\isited  was  '  dear'  and  '  old  '  in  the  widow's  florid  vocabulary. 
She  had  many  engagements  for  the  spring,  and  she  had 
brought  all  kinds  of  disgrace  upon  herself,  and  had  offended 
troops  of  friends  by  her  lengthened  stay  at  Scarsdale  ;  but  if 
(Jear  Sir  Jasper  said  she  was  to  stay  another  week,  she  could 
not  resist  his  flattering  request,  and  she  must  go  on  offending 
people,  and  stay  at  any  hazard. 

This  little  business  had  been  gone  through  four  or  five 
nmes,  and  the  quaintly-cropped  yew-trees  in  Marcia's  old 
fashioned  garden  were  swaying  to  and  fro  in  the  shrill  March 
winds,  when  Mrs.  Harding  found  out,  after  many  nights  of 
moody  contemplation  in  the  glass,  that  she  really  could  not 
prolong  her  delightful  visit  any  further,  for  that  a  dear  friend, 
residing  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Maida  Vale,  whom  she  had 
promised  to  visit  early  in  January,  would  not  be  put  off  any 
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lou^or.  "  If  my  friend  were  not  an  invalid,  I  don't  think  I 
could  tear  myself  away  oven  now,"  the  widow  murmured,  with 
a  plaintive  eigh  ;  "but  it  is  duty  rather  than  pleasure  that  takes 
me  away  from  you,  dearest  Marcia.  You  will  not  see  my 
name  in  your  Post,  Sir  Jasper,  at  any  of  tlie  great  parties  of 
the  season  ;  I  eliall  be  sitting  beside  a  sick  couch,  and 
dawdling  away  the  quiet  hours  in  a  darkened  room.  My 
utmost  gaiety  will  be  an  occasional  drive  round  the  park. 
And  oh,  how  I  shall  remember  our  happy  evenings  hi.re, 
Marcia  !  "  exclaimed  the  widow,  seizing  Miss  Denison's  listless 
hand,  and  vainly  inviting  that  young  lady  to  join  her  in  a  gush. 

Marcia  had  not  pressed  the  widow  to  remain,  and  did  not 
utter  any  lamentations  when  her  guest's  departure  grew  im- 
minent. She  had  never  liked  Mrs.  Har.ding  ;  she  had  liked 
her  less  from  the  day  on  which  the  widow  had  expressed  her- 
self in  vague  denunciation  of  George  Pauncefort.  There  were 
times  when  Miss  Denison  had  occasion  to  struggle  with  an 
uncomfortable  feeling  about  this  brilliant  widow, — a  feeling 
which  was  very  much  like  detestation. 

"  I  shall  be  a  better  Christian  when  she  is  gone,"  thought 
Marcia.  "  How  is  it  that  papa  can  accept  her  odious  flatteries, 
and  not  perceive  how  false  and  hollow  she  is  ?  He  cannot 
believe  St.  Matthew,  and  j'et  he  will  take  every  word  of  thia 
horrible  woman's  for  gospel  truth." 

When  once  Mrs.  Harding  had  announced  that  her  invalid 
friend  in  Maida  Vale  could  wait  no  longer,  she  lo.st  no  time  in 
putting  her  threat  of  departure  into  execution.  She  talked  of 
her  departure  during  breakfast  ;  announced  after  breakfast  that 
she  was  going  to  devote  the  day  to  the  packing  of  her  trunks, 
in  order  to  leave  Scarsdale  early  on  the  morrow.  She  watched 
Sir  Jasper  rather  closely  as  she  talked  of  this  packingbusiness  ; 
but  the  Baronet  did  not  flincli.  He  offered  her  the  services  of 
his  daughter's  maid,  and  begged  her  to  consider  his  entire 
household  at  her  disposal. 

"  In  this  instance  it  is  an  act  of  sublime  abnegation  to 
speed  the  parting  guest,"  said  Sir  Jasper  ;  "  but  since  you  are 
bent  on  leaving  us,  we  are  bound  to  smooth  the  way  for  your 
comfortable  departure.  When  you  are  tired  of  the  gay  world 
— ah,  I  forgot ;  an  invalid  lady,  to  be  sure,"  murmured  the 
Baronet,  as  Mrs.  Harding  was  about  to  interrupt  him.  "When 
you  have  tri(>d  another  species  of  moated  grange,  you  may  bo 
resigned  to  the  idea  of  coming  back  to  us  ;  in  the  early 
autumn,  perhaps,  when  every  break  in  the  wood  is  a  Creswicl^ 
and  every  cornfield  a  Linnell.  Come  to  us  in  the  autumn 
if  you  can.  You  won't  be  able  to  stand  your  invalid  friend 
very  long,  depend  upon  it.  Tlio  brightest  spirit  will  droop 
''n  a  perpetual  atmosphere    of   beef-tea  ;    and    there    will    b« 
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time  for  a  round  of  visits  between  this  and  the  autumn. 
You  can  pay  off  all  your  debts,  or  at  any  rate  make  a 
composition  with  your  creditors,  at  the  rate  of  a  week  in 
the  month,  say  ;  and  you  can  return  to  us  when  the  reapers 
are  reaping  early  in  among  the  bearded  barley,  which 
doesn't  rhyme  with  early,  by-the-bye,  any  more  than  Oliver 
Goldsmith's  '  kay '  rhymed  with  '  be.'  Yes,  let  us  hope  you 
will  come  back  to  us  ;  let  us  hope  it,  even  if  you  don't  come. 
If  Adam  and  Eve  had  been  allowed  to  anticipate  a  possible 
return  to  Eden,  half  the  bitterness  of  that  first  great  ejectment 
would  have  been  taken  away." 

When  the  Baronet  retired  to  his  favourite  retreat  under 
the  shadow  of  Neptune,  Mrs.  Harding  went  to  her  rooms,  and 
began  the  grand  process  of  packing  those  glittering  moires 
and  lustrous  velvets  which  had  gratified  her  host's  feeling  for 
colour  during  the  winter  evenings,  as  well  as  the  pretty  cash- 
meres and  foulards  in  which  she  had  burst  brightly  upon  him 
every  morning,  in  a  carefully-studied  dishabille.  The  widow's 
brow  was  very  moody  while  she  folded  all  these  trappings  of 
feminine  warfare,  and  put  away  a  perfect  arsenal  of  delicate 
implements  by  which  she  was  wont  to  effect  the  decorative  por- 
tion of  her  toilet.  More  than  once  in  the  process  of  her  pack- 
ing Mrs.  Harding  happened  to  find  herself  in  need  of  mascu- 
line assistance.  She  wanted  Times  Supplements  to  lay  at  the 
top  of  her  boxes  ;  and  with  Sir  Jasper's  entire  household  at  her 
disposal,  she  preferred  to  appeal  to  Sir  Jasper  himself.  She 
invaded  the  Baronet's  retreat  with  many  apologies,  and  a  great 
deal  of  ceremony  ;  and  while  Sir  Jasper  abandoned  the  perusal 
of  Mr.  Newman's  Phases  of  Faith  to  hunt  obscure  shelves  for 
old  newspapers,  she  wandered  into  gushing  lamentations  about 
the  necessity  of  departure.  But  the  Baronet's  prudence  did 
not  desert  him  even  in  this  trying  moment,  and  he  handed  her 
the  Supplements  as  coolly  as  if  he  were  selling  waste-paper  to 
a  Roxborough  butterman. 

"  How  kind  you  are,  and  how  I  shall  miss  you.  Sir  Jasper  !  " 
murmured  the  widow  sadly  ;  "  and  what  a  lost  creature  I  shall 
seem  when  I  have  no  longer  your  powerful  intellect  to  help  me 
whenever  I  am   at  a  loss!"     Mrs.  Harding's  manner  might 
have  implied  that  the  Times  Supplements  just  handed  her  by 
the  Baronet  involved  a  service  which  nobody  else  upon  earth 
could  have  performed  for  her.     "  And  yet,"  she  added,  looking 
at  the  Baronet  contemplatively,  in  her  pet  attitude,  and  breath- 
tig  a  profound  sigh,  "perhaps  it's  a  very  good  thing  I  am 
joing  away,  for  I  have  felt  my  opinions  growing  terribly  un- 
►ittled  lately ;    and    Heaven    only   knows   what   would    have 
)ecome  of  me,  morally  speaking,  if  I  had  stayed  much  longer. 
Do  you  remember  what  Coventry  Patmore  says  ?     '  Take  heed 
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what  his  religion  is,  for  yours  ere  long  will  be  the  same.'  That 
was  said  to  a  woman  about  the  man  whom  she  was  going  to 
marry  ;  but  what  can  be  stronger  than  the  influence  of  a  friend 
whom  we  respect  and  admire?"  The  widow  dropped  her 
voice  at  the  last  words,  and  executed  a  little  manoeuvre  with 
her  eyelashes,  which  was  the  next  best  thing  to  blushing. 
"  Yes,  Sir  Jasper,"  she  continued,  in  her  most  pensive  lone, 
"  I  am  glad  I  am  going  ;  you  have  been  a  dangerous  com- 
panion for  me." 

The  Baronet  simpered.  The  weakest  side  of  his  charactei 
was  undergoing  a  sharp  attack.  ^Irs.  Harding  was  something 
like  the  warrior  king  who  thought  that  Paris  was  worth  a 
mass,  and  would  have  written  herself  down  a  V^oltairean  with- 
out a  moment's  hesitation,  if  by  that  small  sacrifice  she  might 
have  attained  any  tangible  advantage.  The  bon-bon  waa 
peculiarly  seductive  ;  but  even  in  swallowing  it,  the  Baronet 
was  strong. 

"  You  undervalue  your  own  force  of  intellect,  my  dear 
Mrs.  Harding,"  he  said  ;  "  your  mind  is  too  powerful  to  be  in- 
fluenced by  mine.  It  is  I  who  have  occasion  to  fear  you.  At 
present  I  believe  nothing  and  am  resigned.  If  I  listened  to 
you,  I  should  believe  a  little  and — be  miserable." 

Throughout  that  day  Sir  Jasper  was  fluttered  in  his  retire- 
ment by  the  incursions  of  the  brilliant  widow.  She  wanted 
adhesive  labels  for  her  trunks,  and  she  imagined  the  Baronet's 
study  the  place  of  all  places  where  to  find  them.  She  wanted  to 
know  all  about  the  trains  ;  and  Sir  Jasper  was  the  only  person 
vhose  intellect  could  cope  with  the  Rhadamanthine  Bradshaw. 
And  on  every  visit  to  the  library  there  was  a  little  conversa- 
ion — now  pensive,  now  playful.  But  when  Mrs.  Harding  had 
toncluded  her  packing  and  dressed  for  dinner,  her  face  waa 
still  c'ouded,  and  there  was  a  hard  dissatisfied  expression 
aoout  her  mouth  which  argued  ill  for  the  result  of  her  long 
~isit. 

She  dressed  herself  in  the  dark  silk  in  which  she  intended 
to  travel  next  day.  It  was  only  four  o'clock  when  her  toilet 
was  completed,  and  she  stood  looking  out  of  her  window  in  a 
listless  attitude,  witli  a  countenance  which  was  very  different 
from  the  briglit  face  that  had  so  lately  beamed  upon  Sir  Jasper 
Dcnison. 

"Would  it  be  so  very  high  a  prize,  after  all,  to  be  mistress 
of  so  many  trees  and  so  much  grass,"  she  thought,  "  and  to 
hold  a  certain  rank  among  a  few  stuck-up  country  families? 
The  Catherons  were  greater  people,  once  upon  a  time,  than 
any  family  within  twenty  miles  of  Roxborough  ;  but  I  dare 
not  own  to  the  name  of  Catlicron." 

It  was  a  fine  bright  afternoon,  and  the  rooks  were  rejoicing 
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noisily  in  the  cliill  sunshine.  After  standing  some  lime  in 
gloomy  contemplation  of  the  landscape,  Mrs.  Harding  turned 
impatiently  away  from  the  window. 

"  I'll  go  out,"  she  muttered  ;  "  perhaps  a  little  rapid  walk« 
ing  in  the  fresh  air  will  put  me  in  a  better  temper." 

She  wrapped  herself  in  a  large  velvet  mantle  with  loose  sleeves 
that  enveloped  her  bare  arms  to  the  wrist,  and  she  put  on  a 
Spanish  hat  and  feather  which  were  infinitely  becoming  to  her 
bold  beauty.  She  had  seen  nothing  of  Marcia  all  that  day  ; 
and  even  now  she  did  not  seek  Miss  Denison,  but  went  straight 
to  a  little  door  leading  out  upon  the  terrace,  and  walked  across 
the  broad  lawn  and  the  great  deer-park,  and  far  away  into  the 
woods. 

Something — scarcely  a  definite  purpose,  but  rather  an 
irresistible  fascination — led  the  widow  towards  the  romantic 
spot  in  which  Mr.  Pauncefort's  habitation  was  hidden.  She 
walked  briskly  along  the  narrow  winding  path,  with  the  wind 
blowing  round  her,  and  her  velvet  mantle  wrapped  closely 
about  her ;  but  within  a  hundred  yards  of  the  Hermitage,  at  a 
point  where  two  pathways  diverged  into  the  depth  of  the 
woodland,  she  stopped  suddenly,  arrested  by  the  sight  of  a 
little  group  in  the  distance. 

It  was  a  group  of  three  figures — Marcia,  Mr.  Pauncefort, 
and  Dorothy  Tursgood,  whose  bright  scarlet  cloak  and  basket 
made  her  look  like  a  bouncing  Red  Ridinghood.  Mrs.  Hard- 
ing drew  aside  into  the  shadow  of  the  trees  and  watched  the 
distant  figures.  Sir  Jasper's  tenant  and  Sir  Jasper's  daughter 
were  in  the  act  of  shaking  hands,  while  Dorothy  stood  meekly 

by- 

"  Very  cordial  indeed,  Miss  Denison,"  muttered  the  widow 
spitefully.  "  I  understand  now  why  you  and  I  cannot  get  on 
together.  I  am  disliked  because  I  am  no  friend  of  Mr. 
Pauncefort."  Then  after  a  pause  the  watcher  thought,  "  Has 
he  told  her  anything?  No;  he  is  too  proud  to  speak.  He 
would  perish  with  his  secret  untold.  I  have  reason  to  know 
how  much  he  will  suffer  for  the  gratification  of  his  pride." 

George  Pauncefort  and  Marcia  lingered  for  a  few  minutes 
after  they  had  shaken  hands.  The  tenant  of  the  Hermitage 
had  accompanied  Miss  Denison  in  one  of  her  cliaritable  mia- 
sions  to  the  village.  They  loitered  talking,  and  the  two 
voices  rang  out  upon  the  evening  air,  the  man's  deep  and 
Bonorous,  the  woman's  very  clear  and  sweet ;  and  then  George 
pauncefort  lifted  his  hat,  little  Dorothy  dropped  a  curtsey, 
and  Marcia  and  her  attendant  walked  away  briskly  by  a  path- 
way that  branched  off  in  the  direction  of  the  Abbey. 

By  keeping  straight  on,  Mrs.  Harding  must  come  face  to 
face  with  Sir  Jasper's  tenant-     She  kept  straight  on,  watch- 
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llig  the  countenance  of  the  man  wlio  was  walking  towards  her 
without  seeing  her.  The  tenant's  face  had  been  very  briglit 
as  ho  parted  from  Marcia,  but  it  darkened  little  by  little 
as  he  came  nearer  to  the  widow  ;  and  when  he  looked  up 
suddenly,  startled  by  the  rustling  of  her  silken  garments, 
it  was  the  face  of  a  man  who  has  very  little  to  Impe  for  nu 
this  earth.  It  darkened  still  more  as  he  recognised  Mrs. 
Harding.  "  You !  "  he  muttered,  and  then  bowing  stillly, 
would  have  walked  on. 

The  widow  stopped  him.  There  was  a  reckless  uudacity 
in  her  manner  of  looking  at  him,  in  the  tone  of  her  voice 
when  she  spoke  to  him,  that  was  almost  like  the  insolence  of 
some  demoniac  creature  defying  the  superior  being  who  has 
trampled  upon  it. 

"A  meeting   with   me  is   very   unwelcome  just  now,    1  dare 

say,    Mr. Pauncefort,"    she    said    sneeringly.     The   little 

pause  she  made  before  addressing  him  by  the  name  he  bore 
at  Scarsdale  told  as  plainly  as  the  plainest  words  that  Paunce- 
fort was  not  his  real  name,  and  that  his  real  name  was  known 
to  her. 

"A  meeting  with  you  any  where,  under  any  circum- 
stances, must  always  be  unwelcome  to  me,"  answered  Sir 
Jasper's  tenant,  still  trying  to  pass  the  widow,  and  with  his 
passage  still  barred  by  her  portly  figure  and  spreading  dra- 
peries. 

"  But  peculiarly  unv/elcome  this  afternoon,  I  know,"  shu 
said. 

"  Peculiarly  unwelcome  this  afternoon.  Too  strong  a  con- 
trast is  always  unpleasant." 

"  And  the  contrast  between  Marcia  Denison  and  me  is  ver}- 
strong,  I  suppose." 

"Thank  God,  yes!" 

"  What  reason  have  you  to  be  thankful  about  her?"  cried 
the  widow ;  "  she  is  nothing  to  you,  and  never  can  be  any 
thing  to  you." 

"  She  is  a  great  deal  to  me.  She  is  the  woman  who,  when 
aiy  respect  for  womanhood  had  perished  altogether,  as  I 
thought,  taught  me  that  womanhood  can  still  be  beautiful. 
She  has  taught  me  that  a  woman  can  be  charming,  and  yet 
not  a  hypocrite  ;  handsome,  and  not  a  shallow  coquette.  She 
has  taught  me  the  possibility  of  happy  husbands,  secure  in 
Jhe  lovy  of  faithful  wives  ;  of  mothers  who  do  not  desert  their 
sick  children  ;  of  sisters  in  whose  girlish  contrdences  the  devil 
has  no  reason  to  rejoice.  Caroline  !  "  cried  George  Pauncefort 
suddenly,  "  why  do  you  force  yourself  upon  me  ?  I  have  spent 
the  best  years  of  my  lifetime  among  the  wildest  and  dreariest 
regions  that  civilised  man   ever  penetrated,  in  the  vain  hope 
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that  I  might  forget  your  face,  and  the  time  when  it  waa 
familiar  to  me.  I  come  back,  worn  in  health,  broken  in  spirit, 
to  find  some  little  spot  where  I  might  rest  forgotten  under 
the  shadow  of  English  foliage,  within  the  reach  of  English 
faces  to  watch  me  when  I  am  dying, — and  even  here  in  this 
one  corner  of  the  earth,  where  I  am  resigned  to  live  and  die, 
alike  forgotten  by  all  who  know  me  or  my  kindred, — even 
here  you  pursue  me  ;  even  here  the  bitterest  memories  of  my 
life  are  revived  more  vividly  than  ever  by  the  sight  of  your 
face.  Have  I  ever  done  you  any  unkindness,  or  denied  you 
any  privilege  ?  " 

"  Oh,  no,"  answered  Mrs.  Harding,  in  the  same  sneering 
tone  which  she  had  used  before  ;  "  you  have  been  very  gene- 
rous— with  the  money  which  you  do  not  want.  If  you  have 
spared  those  who  injured  you,  you  have  spared  them  for  the 
gratification  of  your  own  pride,  not  out  of  mercy  for  them. 
I  do  not  think  there  is  any  cause  for  gratitude  on  my  part." 

"Perhaps  not,"  answered  the  tenant  sadly  ;  "  I  have  spared 
my  pride  :  and  I  have  spared  my  name.  That  has  not  been 
dragged  in  the  dust.  Now  let  me  pass.  I  shall  leave  this 
place  to-morrow  ;  I  will  not  run  the  risk  of  meeting  you 
again." 

"There  will  be  no  danger  of  your  doing  so;  I  am  going 
away  myself  early  to-morrovv.  You  need  not  leave  your 
favourite  retreat  ;  you  need  not  desert  your  new  friends  ;  you 
may  still  fetch  and  carry  groceries  and  distribute  tracts  for  the 
Dorcas  Society — and  Miss  Denison." 

"  How  dare  you  mention  her  name  with  a  sneer  !  " 

"  How  can  I  help  sneering  at  the  sentimental  parting  I 
witnessed  just  now?  " 

"  Caroline,"  cried  George  Pauncefort,  "  I  did  not  think  that 
3ven  fifteen  years'  liberty  to  do  wrong  could  transform  you 
into  such  a  demon  !  " 

The  widow's  right  arm  was  hanging  loosely  by  her  side  ; 
and,  before  she  had  time  to  resist  him,  Sir  Jasper's  tenant 
seized  her  wrist  and  flung  the  wide  velvet  sleeve  back  froui 
the  bare  white  arm,  across  which  the  scar  was  visible,  uncoc- 
cealed  by  band  or  bracelet.  He  held  her  arm  for  a  moment, 
looking  at  it,  and  then  let  it  drop. 

"  Forgive  me,"  he  said  ;  "  I  began  to  think  I  was  the  victim 
of  some  hellish  conspiracy.  And  now,  if  you  have  anything 
to  say  to  me,  speak  quickly,  and  let  me  go." 

"  I  have  nothing  to  say,  except  that  I  am  going  to  London, 
and  shall  call  on  Mr.  Williams,  or  write  to  him." 

"  He  will  be  as  well  prepared  to  see  you  or  hear  from  you  ai 
he  has  always  been.     Good-afternoon." 

"  Good-afternoon  " 
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Once  more  Sir  Jasper's  tenant  raised  his  hat,  more  frigidly 
respectful  in  his  gesture  than  when  he  had  saluted  Miss  Dcnison. 
The  widow  watched  him  as  he  walked  away.  Then  she  looked 
at  her  watch,  and,  finding  it  long  past  six,  hurried  back  to  the 
Abbey. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

DID   HE   LOVE   HER? 

When  the  widow  had  departed,  a  pleasant  calm  descended 
upon  Marcia  Denison's  life.  Once  more  she  was  her  father's 
chief  companion  in  the  lonely  evenings.  The  Baronet  was, 
in  a  general  way,  resigned  to  everything  that  could  possibly 
happen  to  him,  except  phj'sical  pain  or  personal  inconvenience, 
and  he  did  not  give  utterance  to  any  lamentations  upon  the 
loss  of  his  brilliant  visitor. 

"  I  shall  enjoy  my  Ett^'s  more  now  that  she  is  gone,"  the 
Baronet  murmured  complacently,  as  he  settled  himself  in  the 
yellow  drawing-room  after  dining  fe^e-d-ie/e  with  his  daughter. 
"  Those  gaudy  dresses  of  hers  were  the  death  of  my  pictures, 
and  her  flesh  latterly  has  not  been  up  to  the  mark.  There  has 
been  a  woolliness  about  her  cheeks,  and  a  want  of  feeling  in 
her  chin,  which  considerably  deteriorated  my  enjoyment  of 
her  society.  There  is  more  truth  in  your  mezzotints,  my  dear 
Marcia  ;  and  that  ivory  whiteness  of  yours,  if  produced  by  art, 
would  be  a  miracle.  Your  eyes  are  not  quite  up  to  the  Greuzo 
standard,  but  they  are  very  fine,  and  the  modelling  of  the 
eyelids  is  really  charming." 

The  widow's  back  once  fairly  turned,  the  treacherous 
Baronet  lost  no  time  in  writing  to  his  tenant. 

"  Dear  Pauncefort,"  wrote  the  traitor, — "  she  is  gone.  I 
found  it  impossible  to  hasten  her  departure  without  esclandre, 
so  allowed  her  to  take  her  own  time  about  it.  I'm  sorry  you 
don't  approve  of  her  antecedents,  for  she  is  really  a  very 
agreeable  woman.  Marcia  and  she  have  not  hit  it  very  well 
together,  and  there  has  been  a  kind  of  tacit  avoidance  of  each 
other  on  the  part  of  both  women,  though  I  did  not  communi- 
cate the  contents  of  your  letter  to  my  daughter. 

"  Come  and  see  me.  I  languish  for  a  little  vigorous  con- 
versation upon  subjects  that  are  worth  talking  about,  if  thcra 
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is  anything  in  the  world  really  worth  talking  about.  1  am 
enervated  by  the  perpetual  society  of  women,  and  am  weary  to 
fickness  of  my  own  thoughts.  Come,  dear  Pauncefort ;  you 
will  find  your  old  place  waiting  for  you,  and  two  stupid  people 
Orightened  by  your  coming.     Always  yours, 

*'  Jasper  Denison." 

"  I  don't  believ'S  he  is  a  scoundrel,  whatever  the  widow 
may  say,"  thought  the  Baronet,  as  he  folded  and  sealed  hia 
letter.  *"  She  is  prejudiced,  I  dare  say.  Met  him  in  early  life, 
perhaps,  when  he  was  better  off,  and  laid  siege  to  him  with 
a  view  to  matrimonial  arrangements,  and  found  him  cautious 
A  widow  never  forgives  a  man  for  being  cautious  ;  and 
although  I  don't  know  when  the  estimable  Harding  departed 
this  life,  I  should  think  from  the  perfection  to  which  the 
brilliant  Blanche  has  brought  her  art,  that  she  has  been  a 
widow  for  a  long  time, — indeed,  if  such  a  thing  were  prac- 
ticable, I  should  be  inclined  to  believe  she  had  been  born 
a  widow.     However,  I'll  talk  to  Pauncefort  about  her." 

Sir  Jasper's  tenant  answered  the  friendly  letter  in  as 
friendly  a  tone  ;  but  he  was  by  no  means  prompt  in  his 
acceptance  of  his  landlord's  invitation.  For  a  long  time — 
all  through  the  month  of  April  and  far  into  the  month  of 
May — Marcia  saw  nothing  of  the  African  traveller  in  her 
afternoon  walks.  He  was  away,  Dorothy  told  her, — away 
on  a  pedestrian  excursion,  with  a  knapsack  on  his  shoulder, 
and  the  mongrel  cur  for  his  sole  companion.  And  Miss 
Denison,  passing  by  the  break  in  the  wood  where  she  had 
80  often  met  hiin,  was  fain  to  confess  to  herself  that  she  missed 
him  very  much,  and  that  her  woodland  rambles  seemed  very 
dreary  without  him. 

"  My  life  has  been  so  friendless  and  empty,  that  it  is 
scarcely  strange  that  I  should  cling  to  this  one  friend,"  she 
thought,  »adly. 

And  then,  having  once  made  for  herself  a  valid  excuse  for 
giving  George  Pauncefort  such  an  important  place  in  her 
thoughts,  Marcia  found  herself  thinking  of  him  very  fre- 
quently. In  all  her  life  he  had  borne  part.  She  had  uo 
favourite  books  whose  choicer  passages  had  not  been  freely 
discussed  in  the  long  autumnal  evenings,  or  the  winter  walks 
between  the  park  and  the  village  :  she  had  no  music  that  was 
not  more  or  less  associated  with  him,  and  his  keen  appreciation 
of  all  that  was  grandest  and  highest  in  it.  To  her  father,  the 
trickling  arpeggios  and  treble  tremulos  of  a  modern  nocturne 
were  all-sufficient  :  but  George  Pauncefort  had  a  higher  taste, 
and  a  keener  sense  of  all  that  is  grandest  in  music  :  and  for 
his  gratification  she  had  searched  for  dusty  volumes  of  th« 
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classic  composers,  and  had  been  content  to  practise  sedulously 
in  the  morning,  in  order  tliat  she  might  delight  }.er  father's 
guest  in  the  evening.  In  art,  as  in  music,  she  had  found  hia 
taste  of  a  liighcr  order  than  Sir  Jasper's,  and  they  had  sided 
together  against  the  Baronet  in  many  a  pleasant  argument 
about  Vandervelde  and  Bakhuysen,  Reynolds  and  Romney, 
Cuyp  and  Potter,  Watteau  and    Laucret,  and    all    the    great 

aainters  of  the  past  and  present.  In  so  narrow  a  circle  as 
[arcia  Denison's,  a  figure  once  admitted  must  needs  become 
a  very  prominent  one  :  and  it  was  only  when  George  Paunce- 
fort  had  departed  on  his  vagabond  wanderings  that  she  dis- 
covered how  very  much  he  had  been  to  her. 

"  Why  is  he  so  capricious  and  fitful  in  his  intercourse  with 
us  ?  "  she  thought.  "  He  likes  us  ;  there  can  be  no  doubt  of 
that ;  for  I  am  sure  he  is  the  last  man  in  the  world  to  afEect  a 
friendship  which  he  does  not  feel.  And  we  have  been  so 
intimate  :  a  friend  of  twenty  years'  standing  could  scarcely 
seem  more  thoroughly  at  home  by  our  fireside  than  he  has 
done.  And  yet  all  at  once  he  goes  away,  and  we  neither  hear 
nor  see  anything  of  him  for  months  together." 

It  was  not  quite  two  months  yet  since  Miss  Denison  had 
met  George  Pauncefort  on  her  way  to  the  village,  but  it 
seemed  so  long.  Thinking  over  his  conduct  very  often, - 
thinking  of  many  things  which  cannot  be  shaped  into  common 
words,  or  yet  transcribed  upon  this  common  page, — thinking 
of  chance  accents  in  his  voice,  of  glances  so  brief  that  it  was 
almost  difficult  to  decide  whether  they  had  really  been,  or  had 
only  been  imagined  by  herself, — thinking  of  him  more 
constantly  than  she  was  aware,  Marcia  could  only  come 
to  one  conclusion  about  him  :  he  liked  her — very  much — 
he—! 

Sitting  by  herself  in  the  May  sunshine,  looking  pensively 
out  at  the  park,  a  crimson  flush  flew  over  Marcia's  face,  like 
the  reflection  of  a  glowing  sunset,  as  she  shaped  this  unfinished 
thought.  Was  it  not  something  more  than  friendly  liking 
which  she  had  seen  in  George  Paunccfort's  face  sometimes 
when  they  parted  in  the  wood  ?  How  the  still  evening  hour 
came  back  to  her  ;  with  the  faint  pressure  of  his  hand  ;  the 
low  glinting  light  between  the  trunks  of  the  trees ;  the 
distant  cawing  uf  the  rooks  !  How  it  all  came  back  to  her, 
and  what  a  tender  sweetness  there  was  in  the  recollection, 
— a  rapture  deeper  than  any  joy  she  had  ever  known 
before, — a  tumultuous  delight  that  carried  her  away  from  the 
common  earth  ! 

She  clasped  her  hands  before  her  face  to  hide  those 
crimson  blushes. 

"  And  this  is  what  happiness  is   like  !  "  she   thought.     '   I 
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do  not  wonder  that  it  comes  only  once  in  a  lifetime, — in  som* 
sad  lives  not  at  all." 

And  then,  seized  with  a  eiulden  terror,  she  asked  herself, 
"  Is  it  true, — is  it  really  true  ?  Can  it  be  true  that  some  one 
loves  me  at  last  ?  " 

The  doubt  lasted  only  a  moment.  We  may  mistake  paste 
for  a  diamond,  or  a  copy  for  a  Rembrandt :  but  we  can  never 
mistake  a  diamond  for  paste,  or  a  Rembrandt  for  a  copy.  So 
with  love  :  the  worthless  tinsel  may  sometimes  seem  like 
gold  :  the  pure  gold  can  never  seem  like  tinsel.  Inexperi- 
enced as  Marcia  was,  she  knew  that  George  Pauncefort  lored 
her,  and  that  some  powerful  motive  kept  him  silent. 

"  He  is  poor,  and  I  am  rich,"  she  thought ;  "  that  is  the 
secret  of  his  capricious  conduct.  He  will  sacrifice  his  hap- 
piness to  liis  pride,  and  he  will  never  speak.  I  know  now  how 
proud  he  is  ;  for  I  can  remember  his  face  that  day  when 
he  spoke  of  his  native  county, — the  neglected  garden  of  his 
old  home.  Ah,  what  happiness  if  my  worthless  money  could 
restore  the  place  he  loves,  and  build  up  the  name  that  has 
fallen  !  " 

Like  most  people  who  have  never  known  what  it  is  to  want 
money,  Marcia  Denison  was  very  apt  to  undervalue  that  useful 
commodity  :  but  when  she  thought  of  what  her  fortune  might 
do  for  George  Pauncefort,  she  began  to  fancy  that  it  was  a 
grand  thing  to  be  rich,  after  all. 

But  would  he  ever  accept  her  money  ?  would  he  ever  give 
her  the  opportunity  of  helping  him  to  regain  his  lost  position? 
He  had  been  away  nearly  two  montlis  :  and  Dorothy,  who  was 
always  well  informed  about  affairs  at  the  Hermitage,  told  her 
mistress  that  Mr.  Pauncefort's  man  did  not  know  where  hia 
master  was,  or  when  he  might  be  expected  home. 

"And  oh.  Miss  Marcia,"  exclaimed  Dorothy,  in  conclusion, 
■'  when  I  went  to  see  my  grandmother  the  other  night,  Mr. 
Milward  was  in  the  kitchen,  and  talking  about  his  master's 
being  away  so  long.  He  said  it  gave  him  the  horrors  some- 
times to  think  of  Mr.  Pauncefort  tramping,  and  tramping,  and 
tramping  quite  alone  among  the  wildest  and  most  solitary 
places,  very  often  long  after  dark,  and  in  all  kinds  of  dreadful 
weather  ;  and  sometimes,  Mr.  Milward  said,  ho  felt  almost 
afi'aid  to  take  up  the  newspaper,  for  fear  ho  should  read  the 
account  of  a  body  found  somewhere,  washed  away  by  a  rising 
tide,  or  killed  by  a  fall  from  a  crag,  or  smothered  in  the  mud 
of  some  horrible  marsh.  But  oh,  Miss  Marcia,  how  pale  yon 
look  !  "  cried  Dorothy  ;  "  and  how  silly  of  me  to  talk  about 
these  dreadful  things !  " 

Marcia  blushed,  ashamed  of  having  betrayed  so  much 
emotion,  even  before  the  eyes  of  guileless  Dorothy  ;  but  though 
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the  little  maid  was  so  deeply  in  love  herself,  she  did  not  rccoj!^- 
nise  the  tokens  of  the  tender  passion  in  her  dignified  young 
mistress.  To  Dorothy's  mind  Mr.  Paunccfoi-t  was  a  very 
elderly  person,  for  whom  it  was  impossihle  to  entertain  any 
'A-anner  feeling  than  a  respectful  coiiipipsion.  But  upuu 
Marcia  this  speech  of  Dorothy's  had  a  profound  effect.  Her 
imagination — a  hundred  times  more  vivid  than  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  valut — seized  upon  the  faint  sketch  suggested  by 
him,  and  filled  in  all  the  details  of  a  horrible  picture,  which 
haunted  her  sleeping  or  waking. 

From  that  hour  there  was  no  change  in  the  sky  which 
Marcia  Denison  did  not  think  of  with  reference  to  the  lonely 
wanderer  far  away  among  careless  strangers,  with  no  better 
friend  than  a  ragauiuflin  dog.  There  was  no  dark  night 
under  whose  starless  canopy  she  did  not  fancy  him,  alono 
upon  a  dangerous  track,  careless  of  tlie  perils  that  hemmed  him 
in, — reckless  of  the  life  that  gave  him  so  little  happiness. 
Sometimes,  standing  at  an  open  window,  long  after  the  quiet 
household  had  been  hushed  in  sleep,  she  was  carried  away  by 
the  vividness  of  her  fancies,  and  saw  him  baltliiig  against  tlio 
driving  wind  upon  some  craggy  mountain-sloiie,  as  distinctly 
as  if  the  woodland  landscape  had  been  reft  asunder,  and  that 
other  scene  revealed  beyond.  Sometimes,  subdued  completely 
beneath  the  dominion  of  this  thought,  she  would  stretch 
her  arms  towards  the  distant  figure,  with  a  gesture  full  of 
imploring  love,  and  cry  aloud, — 

"  Oh,  come  back  to  me,  come  back  to  me  !  Why  is  your 
pride  so  cruel  ?  Why  do  we  both  suffer  so  much  useless 
misery  ?  " 

From  the  moment  in  which  she  had  first  confessed  to  her- 
self that  she  was  beloved,  tliere  had  been  no  shadow  of  doubt 
in  her  mind.  She  knew  that  he  loved  her,  and  that  it  was 
love  for  her  which  had  driven  him  away  from  his  peaceful 
shelter.  Humble  though  her  estimate  of  her  own  merits,  her 
own  charms,  she  never  paused  to  ask  herself  whether  she  was 
worthy  of  this  man's  love.  It  was  no  question  for  reason- 
ing. It  had  como  to  her  as  the  rain  comes  to  the  flowers. 
Revealed  to  her  by  a  thousand  evidences  in  themselves  too 
small  to  be  remembered,  she  scarcely  could  have  told  how 
she  had  discovered  the  delicious  secret.  She  knev/  that  he 
loved  her  ;  but  she  did  not  know  why  she  knew  it,  and  was 
content  to  believe  that  of  which  she  had  no  better  proof  than 
her  own  conviction. 

May  melted  into  June,  and  Marcia  thought  "  he  will  como 
back  in  June."  But  the  last  flowers  upon  the  hawthorn 
bushes  withered  ;  the  dog-roses  unfolded  their  opal  leaves ;  it 
was  midsummer,  and  still   he  had  not  returned.    Sir  Jaspei 
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grumbled  sorely  at  having  no  one  but  hie  daughter  to  talk  to 
and  yet  steadily  set  his  face  against  any  communication  with 
the  outraged  country  gentry,  who  did  not  recognise^  the 
Baronet's  right  to  nurse  his  grief  or  indulge  his  eccentricity 
when  the  duties  of  society  demanded  that  he  should  give 
dinner-parties.  Dorothy  told  her  mistress  that  Mr.  Paunce- 
fort's  valet  was  getting  really  alarmed  ;  and  Marcia's  heart 
sank  with  the  tidings.  These  unsentimental  people  rarely  are 
frightened  unless  there  is  serious  cause  for  fear  ;  and  the 
thought  of  the  man-servant's  uneasiness  had  a  terrible  in- 
fluence upon  Marcia.  When  she  went  out  alone  now,  her 
footsteps  led  her  almost  involuntarily  towards  that  entrance  to 
the  wood  which  was  nearest  the  Hermitage,  and  by  which  it 
was  likely  Mr.  Pauncefort  would  return,  if  he  ever  returned. 
Yes,  it  had  come  to  that  now.  It  was  an  open  question 
whether  he  would  ever  come  back — whether  the  dark  face 
would  ever  look  down  at  her  again  ;  with  unspeakable  affec- 
tion instinct  in  its  every  look  ;  with  bo  many  transitions  of 
expression,  but  with  not  one  that  was  not  tempered  by  love 
for  her. 

"  Oh,  come  back  to  me,  come  back  to  me ! "  cried  her 
heart,  as  she  wandered  alone  in  the  shadowy  pathways,  where 
the  wild-roses  bloomed  unheeded.  "  Come  back  to  me  ! "  cried 
her  heart  every  day  and  every  hour,  as  her  lips  cried  sometimes 
in  the  dead  night  when  there  was  none  to  hear  her.  Iler 
love  strengthened  with  every  hour  of  his  absence  ;  for  there  is 
no  love  so  profound  as  that  which  is  developed  in  an  atmo- 
sphere of  terror.  She  thought  of  him  so  often  now  as  of 
something  that  was  lost  to  her— the  only  friend  of  her  life, 
who  by  a  dismal  fatality  had  been  taken  away  from  her  in  the 
hour  when  first  she  knew  how  much  she  was  beloved.  "  It  is 
my  fate,"  she  thought,  sometimes  ;  "  I  have  never  known 
what  it  is  to  be  precious  to  any  living  creature  ;  and  now  the 
one  friend  who  would  have  cherished  me  is  taken  away.  Her 
silent  sorrow  was  very  bitter  ;  but  she  was  accustomed  to 
suffer  and  make  no  sign.  Her  fingers  never  touched  the  keys 
of  her  piano  without  the  memory  of  his  delight  in  certain 
passages  of  her  music  coming  back  to  her  like  a  sharp  pain  ; 
she  never  sang  one  of  her  simple  ballads  without  recalling  how 
he  had  been  moved  by  their  plaintive  tenderness.  And  yet 
she  sang  and  played  to  her  father  every  evening  ;  and  the 
Baronet  never  divined  that  it  was  a  mental  anguish,  and  not 
a  physical  languour,  under  the  influence  of  which  his  daughter 
drooped  and  grew  paler  day  by  day. 

The  family  medical  man  was  sent  for,  and  administered 
tonics  •,  but  no  tonics  could  shut  from  her  mind  the  picture  of 
th»t  lonely  wanderer  with  whom  her  heart  went  forth  into  the 
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dreary  nipht  ;  and  Sir  Jasper  began  to  be  concerned,  in  a  gen- 
tleinanly  way,  for  his  only  daughter's  health. 

June  warmed  into  July,  and  storm-laden  clouds  hung 
heavily  over  the  woody  glades  and  hollows  of  Searsdale.  For 
a  week  Dorothj  had  paid  no  dutiful  visit  to  the  deaf  old 
housekeeper  at  the  Hermitage,  and  for  a  week  Marcia  had 
received  no  tidings  of  her  father's  tenant.  She  shrank  with  a 
proud  reserve  from  making  any  inquiry  about  him,  and  en- 
dured the  new  anguish  of  suspense  as  bravely  and  as  quietly 
as  she  had  borne  all  the  sorrows  of  her  loveless  girlhood. 

She  wandered  from  the  park  to  the  wood  in  the  still, 
oppressive  afternoon.  She  had  left  the  house  with  no  settled 
purpose,  but  only  because  the  quiet  of  her  room  had  become 
intolerable  to  her.  She  was  quite  free  to  wander  where  she 
pleased  ;  for  Sir  Jasper  beguiled  a  considerable  portion  of  his 
time  in  placid  slumber  during  this  threatening  weather. 

"  I  know  that  a  storm  is  coming,  and  shall  do  my  best  to 
dodge  it,"  said  the  Baronet.  "  If  I  can  doze  in  my  arm-chair, 
serenely  unconscious  of  the  avenging  elements,  the  avenging 
elements  may  have  their  fling.  I  dare  say  they  will  take  it 
out  of  my  oaks  or  my  haymakers.  The  sleeper  is  an  un- 
assailable being  who  may  defy  creation.  An  earthquake  can 
scarcely  afl'cct  him  ;  he  will  only  awake  somewhere  else." 

The  storm-clouds  had  brooded  so  long  above  the  woods 
that  people  had  grown  careless  of  the  expected  tempest,  and 
Marcia  wandered  deep  into  the  wood  without  any  thought  of 
danger.  Slie  had  penetrated  beyond  the  neighbourhood  of  th« 
Hermitage  into  a  shadowy  glade,  where  the  fern  grew  wild 
and  high,  and  where  the  spreading  branches  made  a  dense 
roof  of  foliage  that  shut  out  the  leaden  sky.  It  was  a  spot 
in  which  she  had  spent  many  lonely  summer  afternoons  long 
ago  in  her  childhood,  with  a  book  for  her  companion,  and  a 
big  shaggy  dog  for  her  protector.  It  was  a  spot  into  whose 
solemn  depths  she  had  not  penetrated  since  her  return  from 
the  Continent  ;  and  the  memory  of  her  solitary  childhood 
came  sharply  back  to  her  as  she  entered  the  familiar  glade. 

"  In  all  the  world  there  is  no  face  but  his  which  I  have 
ever  seen  look  brighter  for  the  love  of  me,"  she  thought,  re- 
membering her  father's  profound  indifference,  her  sister's  ca- 
ressing patronage,  and  even  little  Dorothy's  grateful  affection, 
which  was  at  best  too  much  like  the  frisky  fidelity  of  a  frivo- 
lous lap-dog  to  supply  the  void  in  a  lonely  woman's  heart. 
"  In  all  the  world  there  is  no  voice  but  his  that  ever  trembled 
as  it  spoke  to  me.  Shall  I  ever  see  his  face  or  hear  hie  voice 
again  ?  " 

She  stopped  suddenly  ;  for  close  beside  her  path — almost  at 
her  feet — there  lay  the  figure  of  a  man  half-buried  among  the 
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broken  fern,  lying  face  downward,  with  hia  head  resting  on 

his  folded  arms. 

Dorothy  would  have  recognised  the  shabby  shooting-coat, 
the  dark  tumbled  hair.  Marcia  knew  by  some  instinct  which 
took  no  aid  from  sight  that  it  was  George  Pauncefort  who  was 
lying  at  her  feet.  Her  heart  grew  cold  as  she  looked  at  the 
quiet  figure.     Alive — or  dead,  he  was  found. 

But  in  a  moment  he  had  sprung  to  his  feet,  erect,  and  with 
his  hands  outstretched  to  meet  hers.  Her  faint  cry  of  surprise 
had  startled  him  like  a  discharge  of  artillery  close  at  his  elbow. 
She  gave  him  her  hands  freely,  and  suffered  them  to  rest  in  his 
strong  grasp.  In  her  deep  delight  at  seeing  him  once  more, 
she  forgot  that  no  word  had  passed  between  them  to  make 
them  any  more  than  common  friends.  She  almost  forgot  that 
they  were  any  thing  except  affianced  lovers,  she  had  thought 
of  him  80  much,  and  she  knew  so  well  that  he  loved  her.  If  her 
belief  in  his  affection  had  needed  any  confirmation,  the  light 
in  his  pale  thin  face  as  he  looked  at  her  might  have  confirmed 
it.  She  saw  the  supernal  radiance,  and  had  time  to  think 
about  it  while  George  Pauncefort  held  her  hands  in  his,  too 
deeply  moved  for  speech. 

"  And  papa  can  doubt  in  the  divinity  of  a  God,"  she 
thought,  "  when  human  aflEection  has  only  to  be  tolerably  free 
from  the  leaven  of  human  selfishness  in  order  to  become  almost 
divine." 

Marcia  was  the  first  to  speak. 

"  I  began  to  think  you  were  never  coming  back  to  us." 
(Ah,  how  sweet  those  two  common  words  "  to  us  "  sounded 
from  her  lips  :  almost  like  the  promise  of  a  home !)  "  I  am 
so  glad  to  see  you  !  " 

"  And  I  am  so  glad  you  are  glad." 

He  released  her  hands,  and  they  strolled  onwards  side  hj 
side,  with  the  fern  rustling  round  them  as  they  walked  along 
the  narrow  trackway  that  had  been  trodden  through  it. 
Marcia  made  no  attempt  to  conceal  her  pleasure  in  this 
meeting ;  there  were  so  many  reasons  for  her  frankness ; 
and  not  the  least  among  them  was  the  shabby  coat,  which, 
with  something  of  Dorothy's  simplicity.  Miss  Denison 
accepted  as  the  outward  and  visible  sign  of  George  Paunce- 
fort's  poverty.  He  was  poor,  and  his  youth  was  gone.  He 
was  not  a  man  to  be  inflated  into  foppish  pomposity  by  the 
evidence  of  a  woman's  friendship  :  and  then  she  believed  in 
him  so  implicitly. 

While  they  were  walking  slowly  side  by  side  —  silent  for 
the  moment,  for  there  are  joys  too  deep  for  eloquence  —  a 
distant  peal  of  thunder  startled  them  from  their  thoughtful 
silence. 
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"It  ie  coming,"  cried  Sir  Jasper's  tenant;  "I  have  beam 
expecting  this  storm  for  the  last  four  days.  You  must  liurry 
home,  ]\Iiss  Denison  ;  or  else — but  I  dare  say  there  will  ba 
time  for  you  to  get  home.  Will  you  take  my  arm  ?  we  shall 
get  along  better  so.     Can  you  walk  fast?  " 

"  As  fast  as  you  please." 

They  hurried  to  the  opening  in  the  wood  by  which  Marcia 
had  diverged  from  the  beaten  path.  Vivid  flashes  of  lightning 
shot  in  upon  tb.em  from  between  the  foliage  overhead:  and 
the  rattling  thunder-peals  seemed  to  shake  the  gi-ound 
beneath  their  hastening  feet.  As  they  emerged  from  the 
glade  into  the  pathway,  there  was  a  sudden  pattering  upon 
the  leaves,  and  the  rain  came  down  as  it  does  come  some- 
times in  a  tlmnderstorm,  to  the  terror  of  farmers  whose  hay 
is  not  carried,  or  whose  stacks  are  unthatched. 

They  were  v\'ithin  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  Hermitage, 
and  the  Abbey  was  two  miles  off  :  so  there  could  be  little 
question  as  to  the  refuge  which  Marcia  must  seek  from  the 
torrents  that  were  beating  down  the  leaves  and  flooding  the 
underwood. 

"  You  can  take  shelter  in  my  cottage,"  said  Mr.  Pauncefort, 
"  and  I  will  send  my  servant  to  the  Abbey  for  the  carriage. 
It  is  quite  impossible  for  you  to  go  home  on  foot  in  this 
weather." 

Marcia    assented    without   hesitation  ;   and  in  ten  minutes 
more  she  was  safely   sheltered  in    the  old-fashioned  parlour 
where  Sir  Jasper's  tenant  spent  so  much  of  his  cheerless  life 
Dame    Tursgood,    summoned   from  the   back   premises   with 
some  dilliculty,  removed  the    young  lady's  dripping  mantle, 
and  made  a  hasty  fire  on  the  broad  hearth.     When  he  had 
seen  this  done,  and  Miss  Denison   seated  comfortably  in  the 
big  easy-chair  by  the  fire,  with  her  hat  off,  and  her  loosened 
hair  hanging    about  her  shoulders  as  wet  as  a  naiad's,  Mj 
Pauncefort  went  away  to  despatch  a  messenger  to  the  Abbey 
He  paused  for  a  moment  in  the  little   stone  passage  before 
calling  his  servant. 

"Shall  I  go  myself?"  he  thought.  "It  would  be  better, 
perhaps  ;  and  a  wet  walk  would  not  hurt  me." 

But  Sir  Jasper's  tenant  did  not  go  himself.  He  despatched 
his  servant,  and  tlien  wont  slowly  back  to  the  parlour.  What 
wonderful  influence  upon  a  man's  destiny  these  small  questions 
have  sometimes  ! 

He  went  back  to  the  woman  who  loved  him  :  he  wont  back 
ki  his  fate. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

MISS  denison's  humiliatiok, 

Srn  Jasper's  tencont  went  slowly  back  to  the  dusky  chainbos 
were  Marcia  was  fitting,  with  the  yellow  light  from  tha 
newly-kindled  logs  shining  upon  her.  The  light  shone  upon 
a  pale  thoughtful  face  ;  a  very  sad  face,  as  it  turned  towards 
George  Pauncefort. 

The  low  old-fashioned  parlour,  usually  as  perfect  as  a 
Dutch  picture  in  the  order  of  its  quaint  arrangement,  to-day 
wore  a  strange  aspect.  Open  packing-cases  yawned  wide  at 
one  end  of  the  room,  and  the  centre  table  was  piled  high 
with  books  that  had  been  taken  from  the  worm-eaten  oaken 
shelves ;  a  few  wonderful,  but  rather  dingy-looking  en- 
gravings by  AUiert  Durer  had  been  removed  from  the  walls, 
and  were  piled  on  one  of  the  smaller  tables.  Only  thus 
could  look  the  room  of  a  man  who  was  about  to  remove  his 
treasures. 

"  Is  he  going  to  sell  his  books  and  pictures  ?  "  wondered 
Marcia  ;  and  then  her  face  grew  paler,  as  she  thought,  "Per- 
haps he  is  going  away," 

The  idea  set  her  heart  beating  tumultuously  ;  it  had  been 
such  an  irregularly-disposed  heart  lately.  Going  away  ! 
There  was  blank  despair  in  the  very  thought.  And  yet  an 
hour  or  two  before,  when  she  had  fancied  him  dead  and 
buried  in  some  obscure  resting-place,  amongst  people  who 
had  never  known  his  name,  she  would  have  considered  it 
happiness  to  be  told  that  he  was  alive  and  well  in  the  re- 
motest valley  that  ever  was  sheltered  by  the  shadow  of  the 
Himalayas. 

She,  who  was  so  reserved  towards  every  one  else,  had  littlo 
reserve  where  he  was  concerned.  She  trusted  him  as  she  had 
never  trusted  any  one  upon  earth  ;  she  believed  in  him  as  a 
man  whose  truth  and  goodness  were  only  less  infallible  than 
the  truth  and  goodness  of  Heaven. 

"You  are  going  to  leave  Scarsdale,  Mr.  Pauncefort?"  she 
said,  as  he  closed  the  door  behind  him. 

"  Yes,  Miss  Denison,"  he  answered  sadly. 

He  did  not  go  towards  the  hearth  where  she  was  seated, 
though  the  yellow  light  of  the  logs  made  that  one  spot 
bright  and  cheery.  A  greyish  darkness  brooded  ominously 
outside  the    latticed    casement ;    rich    brown   shadows  filled 
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tLe  panelled  room,  making  a  picture  for  a  modem  Rembrandt, 
if  there  existed  such  a  person  ;  with  heaven's  own  cloud  and 
eunshine  melted  into  liquid  colour,  and  always  ready  for  his 
brush. 

George  Pauncefort  did  not  approach  his  guest,  though  the 
home-like  aspect  of  that  little  bit  of  the  room  might  have  in- 
vited him.  He  dropped  wearily  into  a  chair  near  the  door  by 
which  he  had  entered,  and  sat  with  his  face  half-hidden  in  the 
ehadow  of  the  pile  of  books. 

"  I  am  sorry  you  are  going  away,"  Marcia  said,  after  a 
pause  ;  "  but  it  is  only  for  a  short  time,  I  hope  ;  and  yet  you 
Vould  scarcely  disarrange  your  books  unless  you  were  leaving 
us  for  good." 

"  You  are  right,  Miss  Denison.  I  am  going  for  good — or 
ill,  perhaps.  What  a  meaningless  phrase  that  is,  by-the-bye, 
— going  away  for  good  !  Does  any  body  ever  go  any  where 
for  good  ?  I  sometimes  fancy  that  every  step  a  man  takes  in 
life  only  carries  him  farther  away  from  the  chance  of  happi- 
ness ;  and  that  the  Moslem  alone  is  wise,  who  sits  placidly 
upon  his  carpet  and  waits  for  his  destiny." 

"You  are  talking  like  papa,"  answered  Marcia  very  gravely. 
"  I  should  be  very  sorry  if  you  were  to  learn  to  think  like 
him." 

"  There  are  times  when  a  thick  darkness  closes  fQund  a  man's 

fiathway,  Miss  Denison,  and  shuts  out  all  the  stars  that  have 
ighted  liis  life.  I  am  groping  bewildered  in  such  a  darkness. 
I  try  still  to  hold  by  some  guiding  principle  ;  but  I  am  hoiTibly 
shaken — I  am  horribly  tempted.  I  have  been  reading  the 
Book  of  Job  lately.  How  easily  I  can  believe  in  him  !  how 
well  I  can  understand  him  !  I  fancy  him  sometimes  in  the 
dead  of  the  night,  as  I  sit  alone  in  the  chief  room  of  some 
wayside  inn,  with  a  pistol-case  within  a  few  yards  of  me  • 
so  much  alone  that,  if  I  were  to  be  found  dead  the  next 
morning  I  should  be  found  by  strangers,  who  would  only 
wonder  at  me  as  some  melancholy  lunatic  wlio  had  strayed 
away  from  his  keepers  :  so  much  alone  that,  if  the  news  of 
my  death  were  cried  aloud  all  over  the  universe,  there 
would  not  be  a  creature  any  the  more  sorrowful  for  the 
bearing  of  it." 

"  Mr.  Pauncefort  I  " 

There  was  a  world  of  reproach  in  the  tone. 

"  Oh,  Miss  Denison,  I  beg  your  pardon  ;  but  that  is  under- 
stood, of  course,"  cried  George  Pauncefort,  bitterly.  "You 
would  be  sorry  that  one  more  self-murderer  had  gone  red- 
handed  to  his  doom.  It  is  your  metier  to  be  sorry  for  sinners 
and  poor  people  ;  but  that  is  only  Christian-like  compassion, 
and  not  real  human  sorrow.    There  is  scarcely  a  ruflBan  who 
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ever  went  out  of  the  debtor's- door  who  has  not  been  regretted 
more  truly  by  some  one  or  other  than  ever  I  shall  be  regretted. 
Knowing  this,  can  you  wonder  that  I  have  learnt  to  recognise 
the  sublimity  of  Job's  patience  ?  It  is  so  easy  to  curso  God, 
and  die!" 

"  Mr.  Pauncef ort,  you  are  breaking  my  heart  !  " 
The  words  sounded  almost  like  a  cry.  The  tenant's  moody 
face  flushed  and  changed  for  a  moment  as  he  turned  towarda 
Marcia.  He  had  been  looking  at  the  ground  before,  as  with  a 
kind  of  dogged  determination  not  to  look  at  her.  The  change 
was  only  momentary,  and  he  bent  his  eyes  down  again  with 
the  same  gloomy  expression. 

"  I  am  a  brute,"  he  said,  "  to  pain  you  with  my  troubles  ; 
but  I  have  seen  you  listen  so  patiently  to  whining  stories  of 
unpaid  rent  and  rheumatism.  No  unhappy  wretch  who  ever 
lived  in  hourly  fear  of  the  bailiff's  coming  was  ever  more 
homeless  than  I  am  :  and  the  pain  that  keeps  me  awake  at 
night  is  a  sharper  torture  than  rheumatism." 

"  I  am  very  sorry  for  you,"  said  Marcia  softly.  There  was 
a  tenderness  in  the  tone  not  to  be  mistaken  for  any  coii- 
ventional  expression  of  compassion.  George  Pauncefort's 
heart  thrilled  at  the  sound  of  that  tender  music  ;  but  he  kept 
his  face  still  in  shadow  ;  and  Marcia,  looking  towards  that 
part  of  the  room  where  he  sat,  saw  only  a  motionless  figure, 
dark  and  gloomy  as  was  the  brooding  sky  without  and  the 
dusky  oJiamber  within. 

"  You  are  kind  to  be  sorry  for  me,"  answered  Mr.  Paunce  • 
fort.     "  You  said  just  now  that  you  were  glad — glad  that  I 

had  returned ;  / "     He  struck  himself  on  the  breast  with 

a  passionate  gesture  as  he  uttered  the  emphatic  syllable.  "  To 
think  that  there  should  be  any  one  upon  earth  glad  for  the 
coming  of  a  desolate  wretch  like  me,  and  to  think  that  onp 
should  be  you  !  Oh,  if  you  could  know  how,  for  the  moment, 
those  simple  words  lifted  me  into  a  new  life,  and  transformed 
me  into  a  new  creature  !  Miss  Denison,  it  is  not  well  for  you 
and  I  to  meet  to-day.  I  lose  all  command  of  myself.  There 
are  moments  in  the  life  of  the  sanest  man  that  ever  lived  itt 
which  he  is  as  mad  as  the  most  dangerous  lunat-ic  in  Bedlam. 
I  am  mad  to-day.  Let  me  wish  you  good-bye  Let  me  leave 
you  with  the  knowledge  that  you  have  been  sorry  for  a 
sorrow  whose  anguish  you  will  never  know.  My  books  wUl 
be  better  company  than  myself.  Let  me  leave  you  with  them 
till  your  carriage  comes." 

He  had  risen,  and  had  been  walking  up  and  down  the 
room  ;  but  as  he  said  this  he  advanced  towards  Marcia,  holding 
out  his  hand.  She  gave  him  hers,  and  suffered  it  to  lie  passive 
in  his  grasp  while  she  spoke  to  him 
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"Mr.  Paimcefort,  why  are  you  ffoing  to  leave  us?" 
"Why!"    he   cried   passionately.      "Because    I   love   you, 
Marcia    Denison,    more    dearly    than  woman  was  ever  loved 
before." 

He  let  her  hand  fall  from  his,  and  fell  on  his  knees  before 
an  empty  chair.  His  head  dropped  on  his  arms,  and  with  his 
face  hidden  thus,  he  knelt  motionless,  while  Marcia  stood  a 
few  paces  from  him  staring  aghast  at  that  quiet  figure  so  ter- 
ribly expressive  of  despair.  Even  as  she  looked  at  him,  thus, 
full  of  that  tender  pity  which  was  the  most  sublime  element 
of  her  love,  her  womanly  sense  of  trifles  made  her  aware  that 
the  shabby  coat  which  Dorothy  had  talked  about  was  shabbier 
than  of  old  ;  and  she  accepted  it  as  the  evidence  of  poverty 
which  grow  sharper  day  by  day. 

He  loved  her  !  His  passionate  confession  brought  her  pro- 
found joy,  but  it  gave  her  no  surprise — she  had  so  long  been 
sure  of  his  love  ;  and  looking  back  to  the  earliest  period  of 
their  acquaintance,  she  knew  that  she  had  been  loved  from 
the  very  first. 

But  George  Pauncefort's  profound  emotion  alike  mystified 
and  alarmed  her.  The  revelation  of  his  love  had  been  wrung 
from  him  like  a  cry  of  pain.  Marcia,  proud  herself,  could  un- 
derstand the  pride  of  a  penniless  man  who  shrank  from  the 
avowal  of  a  love  whose  disinterested  purity  miglit  possibly  be 
questioned  ;  but  she  could  not  understand  a  pride  so  desperate 
as  to  deepen  into  such  despair  as  that  wliicli  George  Paunce- 
fort's manner  had  expressed  to-day.  She  watched  him  won- 
deringly.  Was  he  praying,  or  had  he  slirouded  his  face  in 
order  to  conceal  the  tears  a  man  sheds  with  such  bitter  shame? 
While  Marcia  was  wondering  about  him,  he  rose,  and  walked 
towards  the  window.  One  glance  at  his  face  told  her  that 
there  were  no  traces  of  tears  upon  it  :  but  its  gloomy  black- 
ness was  more  terrible  than  the  expression  of  a  man  who  has 
been  weeping. 

"  I  told  you  I  was  mad  to-day,  IMiss  Denison,"  he  said ; 
"  you  had  better  let  me  leave  you  to  the  companionship  of  my 
books."  Though  he  said  this,  he  made  no  attempt  to  leave 
the  room  ;  but  stood  with  his  face  to  the  window,  watching 
the  leaves  bending  under  the  beating  storm. 

There  was  a  pause  of  some  minutes,  in  which  every  soui^ 
of  the  crackling  fire,  the  dreary  dripping  rain,  the  rustling  of 
the  wet  branches,  was  distinctly  audible  ;  and  then  Marcia 
went  to  the  spot  where  her  father's  tenant  was  standing,  and 
laid  her  hand  lightly  on  his  slioulder: 

"  You  say  that  you  are  mad  to-day,"  she  said  half  play- 
fully, but  with  so  much  earnestness  under  the  lightness  of  her 
manner;  "that  is  a  bad   compliment  to  me  after  what  you 
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Baid  just  now.     Was  there  any  truth  in  what  you   said,  or  in 
it  only  a  part  of  your  madness  ?  " 

"It  is  too  fatally  true,  and  it  is  the  greater  part  of  m^ 
madness." 

He  kept  his  face  averted  from  her,  and  looked  obstinately 
out  at  the  rain  as  it  came  splashing  heavily  down  on  the  low 
landscape,  and  shut  out  the  dark  distance,  above  which  the 
thunder-cloLids  hung  black  and  dense.  Marcia  paueed  a  little 
before  she  addressed  him  again.  Had  he  been  any  thing  but 
what  he  was,  had  he  been  a  prosperous  man,  her  equal  in 
years  and  in  fortune,  si^e  would  have  perished  rather  than 
have  invited  him,  by  so  much  as  one  word  or  look,  to  speak 
to  her  when  he  was  pleased  to  be  silent,  or  remain  with  her 
when  he  wished  to  go.  But  then  he  was  so  much  older  than 
herself  :  he  was  so  poor,  so  desolate.  In  his  nine  and 
thirty  years,  in  his  ruined  fortunes,  he  might  recognise  two 
barriers  which  shut  him  from  her  —  insuperable  barriers 
which  he  could  only  cross  by  aid  of  her  friendly  hand  held 
out  towards  him. 

There  is  a  pretty  story  of  a  rosebud  given  to  her  partner 
at  a  ball  by  the  young  Queen  of  England,  in  all  the  fresh- 
ness of  her  girlish  beauty — a  partner  who  was  afterwards 
the  noblest  model  of  what  a  gentleman  and  a  husband  should 
be.  The  story  may  be  only  a  graceful  invention,  like  that 
pretty  speech  about  France  and  Frenchmen  which  a  judicious 
reporter  put  into  the  mouth  of  Louis  the  Eighteenth  ;  but 
the  moral  of  the  story  is  that  royalty  must  stoop  a  little 
when  it  sees  itself  worshipped  by  a  heart  that  is  too  noble 
not  to  be  proud,  A  woman  with  a  large  fortune  has  a  kind 
of  royalty  of  her  own,  and  may  stoop  a  little  now  and  then 
without  loss  of  dignity.  Marcia  Denison  felt  this.  Perhaps 
it  is  in  the  nature  of  women  to  patronipe  ;  for  her  heart 
throbbed  with  a  delicious  sense  of  joy  as  she  thought  how 
much  her  wealth  would  do  for  the  man  she  loved,  if  only 
ihe  could  summon  courage  to  stoop  low  enough  to  lay  her 
tribute  at  his  feet. 

If  only  she  could  summon  courage ! — there  was  the  diffi- 
culty. Had  she  been  a  queen,  the  business  would  have  been 
easy.  But  the  quasi-royalty  of  an  heiress  is  not  strong 
snough  to  bear  such  womanly  humiliation  without  loee  of 
dignity. 

"  I  wonder  at  his  pride,  and  yet  I  am  so  proud  myself," 
}he  thought,  with  a  half-smile  upon  her  lips.  And  then 
ifter  a  pause,  she  asked,  as  shyly  as  a  child  who  blushei 
oeneath  the  scrutinising  glances  of  some  stern  godmother: 
*  Are  you  going  to  leave  England  again,  Mr.  Pauucefort  ?  " 
"  Yes,  Mies  Denison  ;  I  am  going  on  one  of  my  old  explor- 
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Jnp  expeditions  on  the  shores  of  the  Niger.  I  am  going  in 
the  foutsttps  of  Barth  and  of  the  men  who  are  gone.  I 
scarcely  wonder  sometimes  that  Berkeley  was  sceptical  as  to 
the  existence  of  any  thing  real  or  solid  in  all  this  universe.  A 
man  goes  from  one  pole  to  another  only  to  carry  with  him 
one  idea,  which  is  himself.  Standing  on  the  sands  of  the 
Dead  Sea,  groping  blindly  amidst  a  polar  wilderness,  in  face 
of  the  awful  grandeur  of  creation,  the  one  mad  passion  of 
his  life  absorbs  him  still — the  only  reality  amidst  a  world  of 
shadows.  All  the  verdure  of  the  tropics,  all  the  ice-bound 
solitudes  of  the  arctic  zone,  serve  only  for  a  background  to 
one  figure — the  inexorable  Ego  which  reigns  in  the  wanderer's 
breast.  I  talk  nonsense,  I  dare  say.  Miss  Denison ;  but  some- 
times when  my  life  seems  hardest  to  me,  I  begin  to  wonder 
whether,  after  all,  I  am  only  a  shadow  surrounded  by  shadows, 
and  with  nothing  real  around  or  about  me,  except  the  pain 
which  I  feel.  I  am  in  the  mood  to  please  your  father  just 
now.  I  would  talk  to  him  about  Locke  and  Condillac  to  his 
heart's  content." 

"  I  am  sorry  for  it,"  answered  Marcia  gently,  "  I  havo 
no  taste  for  metaphysics,  and  to  me  it  seems  that  the  wisest 
of  the  metaphysicians,  from  St.  Anselm  to  Bishop  Berkeley, 
have  been  only  splitters  of  shadowy  straws,  and  triflers  with 
the  simplicity  of  truth.  I  thought  the  problem  of  life  was 
solved  eighteen  hundred  years  ago,  and  I  fancied  that  you 
were  content  to  accept  that  solution." 

"  Yes,  Miss  Denison  ;  but  there  are  perilous  moments  even 
in  the  believer's  life.  Do  you  remember  who  it  was  that 
prayed  'Help  Thou  mine  unbelief?'  Have  you  never  felt 
one  moment — I  will  not  say  of  doubt,  for  that  is  too  strong 
a  word, — but  one  moment  in  which  the  faint  shadow  of  a 
hideous  hypothesis  arose  between  you  and  the  light,  and  you 
have  thought,  if  it  should  not  be  true — if  ilia  story  of  Galilee 
should  be  only  a  beautiful  idyl,  a  saga,  a  mythic  image  of 
grandeur,  no  more  real  than  the  legend  of  a  William  Tell  ? 
Satan  seems  to  be  an  unfashionable  personage  in  our  modern 
theology  ;  but  depend  upon  it,  he  still  holds  his  place  among 
us,  and  whispers  poisonous  hints  in  our  ears." 

"  I  am  sorry  that  your  experience  has  revealed  his  existence 
to  you." 

"  I  have  lived  alone  lately,  and  Satan  has  a  partiality  for 
the  lonely.  In  the  lives  of  the  saints  who  were  hermits  you 
will  find  many  records  of  his  presence  ;  but  I  don't  think  he 
often  visited  John  Howard  or  Elizabeth  Fry.  I  have  been  a 
solitary  wanderer,  and  the  fiend  has  made  himself  the  com- 
panion of  my  walks.  I  come  fresh  from  his  company  into 
yours;  so  you  must  not  wonder  if  I  seem  a  boor  and  a  brute. 

L 
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You  had  better  let  me  wish  you  good-bye,  Miss  Denisott, 
Say  farewell  and  '  God  speed  you  ! '  to  a  wretch  who  goea 
out  from  the  light  of  your  presence  into  the  dreariest 
darkness  that  ever  lay  between  a  ruined  manhood  and  the 
grave." 

He  turned  to  leave  the  room,  but  before  going  held  out  hia 
hand. 

"  You  will  shake  hands  with  me,"  he  said.  "  I  know  how 
churlish  a  return  I  seem  to  h?ve  made  for  your  father's  hos- 
pitable friendliness  and  your  compassionate  regard  ;  but  I 
have  my  secret.  If  you  knew  it,  I  do  not  think  you  would 
wonder  that  I  am  what  I  am." 

He  took  Marcia's  hand  in  his  and  pressed  it  gently.  After 
that  he  would  have  released  it  ;  but  tlie  soft  loving  fingers 
clung  to  his,  not  to  be  repulsed,  and  a  second  detaining  hand 
was  laid  gently  on  his  wrist. 

Held  thus,  and  rooted  to  the  spot  by  the  sudden  wonder 
that  filled  his  mind,  he  gazed  at  the  earnest  face  turned 
towards  him, — the  pale  pensive  face  that  to  him  seemed  to 
be  bright  with  a  supernal  glory, 

"  Why  do  you  force  me  to  speak  to  you  ? "  said  Marcia. 
"  Why  do  you  make  me  say  that  which  should  have  come 
from  your  lips,  and  from  yours  alone  ?  Do  you  think  so 
meanly  of  me  that  you  fear  I  should  misunderstand  you  ;  or 
are  you  so  proud  that  you  cannot  stoop  to  accept  any  advan- 
tage from  a  woman's  hands  ?  You  tell  me  that  you  love  me 
— ah,  and  I  know  you  tell  me  only  the  truth — yet  at  the 
same  moment  you  say  you  are  going  to  leave  me — for  ever, 
perhaps  ;  to  die  some  horrible  death  in  a  foreign  country, 
nameless  and  uncared  for  !  I  have  read  so  much  about  Africa 
since  I  have  known  you,  and  my  heart  freezes  with  horror 
when  I  think  of  you,  wandering  alone  in  that  dreadful  coun- 
try. Oh,  George  Pauncefort!  if  your  love  is  worthy  of  the 
name  of  love,  it  must  be  more  precious  to  you  than  your  pride  ; 
and  yet  you  would  sacrifice  your  love  to  your  pride.  I  have 
fancied  myself  proud  :  but  see  how  low  I  stoop  for  your  sake 
— for  your  sake  !  " 

"  Stop,  Marcia  I  "  cried  Sir  Jasper's  tenant,  drawing  his  hand 
from  her  gentle  grasp  and  at  the  same  time  recoiling  from  her, 
— "  stop,  for  pity's  sake  !  " 

He  fell  on  his  knees  at  her  feet,  with  his  head  bent  to  the 
very  dust  and  his  clasped  hands  lifted  above  it. 

"  I  will  not  stop !  Your  obstinate  pride  would  have 
separated  us  for  uver ;  and  you  would  go  out  in  the  world 
doubting  even  in  Heaven  rather  than  you  would  bend  the 
haughty  spirit  that  rebels  against  the  merest  shadow  of  an 
obligation.      If    I    had    loved    you,  and  been  loved  by  you. 
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feafs  Ago,  in  my  girlhood,  I  should  have  let  you  go  in  silence 
— to  break  my  iicart  wlu-n  ynii  were  gone.  But  we  are  no 
children,  Mr.  Pauucefort,  to  trifle  with  the  chance  of  happiness 
that  Heaven  has  given  us.  I  am  a  woman,  and  my  lonely, 
loveless  life  has  taught  me  what  a  precious  gift  Heaven 
bestows  when  it  gives  a  woman  the  aft'cction  of  one  honest 
heart.  I  will  not  lose  your  love  ;  I  will  not  sacrilice  the  chance 
of  helping  you  to  regain  all  that  you  have  lost,  for  lack  of 
courage  to  speak  a  few  plain  words,  whatever  sacrifice  I 
make  in  speaking  them.  You  love  me, — if  you  had  never 
said  that  I  could  never  have  spoken, — but  you  have  said 
that  you  love  me,  and  the  rest  is  easy.  I  know  your  secret  ; 
to  me  your  life  seems  so  transparent  ;  your  ruined  hopes — 
your  broken  fortunes — your  poverty,  so  proudly  endured.  I 
know  all,  George  ;  and  I  ask  you  to  let  my  money — my 
poor  paltry  money — gained  in  the  honest  pathways  of  com- 
merce— restore  your  name,  retrieve  your  broken  life.  Oh, 
George,  tell  me  you  are  not  too  proud  to  accept  the  happiness 
which  my  fortune  may  bring  back  to  you — the  fortune  that  I 
never  valued  until  I  knew  you  were  poor." 

She  covered  lier  face  with  her  outspread  hands  to  hide  the 
hot  blushes  that  dyed  it  with  so  deep  a  crimson.  With  her 
face  covered  thus,  she  waited  for  him  to  answer  her.  For 
some  moments  he  was  silent  ;  then,  rising  slowly  from  his 
knees,  he  said  in  a  low  broken  voice,  so  low  as  to  be  almost  a 
whisper  : 

"You  are  quite  mistaken  as  to  my  story.  There  is  no  landed 
squire  in  this  county  richer  in  the  world's  wealth  than  I  am. 
Oh,  Miss  Dcnison,  how  will  you  ever  forgive  me,  when  j-ou 
know  what  I  thought  might  be  hidden  from  you  for  ever,  but 
which  must  be  told  you  now  !  " 

Marcia  dropped  her  hands  from  before  her  face,  and  looked 
at  her  lover.  He  was  standing  a  few  paces  from  her,  with 
his  face  turned  towards  the  light.  In  all  her  life  she  had 
never  seen  such  a  mortal  pallor  as  that  which  she  saw  now  in 
the  dark  face  she  loved.  But  in  the  depth  of  her  humiliation, 
this  only  struck  her  in  a  confused  way.  The  justification  of 
her  conduct  was  suddenly  snatthed  away  from  her;  all  the 
theory  of  her  life  was  shattmed.  Her  father's  tenant  was  not 
poor  I  She  had  not  stooped  from  the  dignity  of  her  woman- 
hood to  elevate  a  lowly  suitor,  whose  proud  humility  was  the 
only  barrier  that  divided  him  from  her.  It  was  all  so  much 
wasted  degradation.  Impelled  by  an  unconsidered  impulse, 
she  had  flung  her  maidenly  pride  into  the  dust  at  this  man's 
feet.  She  had  asked  him — yes,  asked  him  to  accept  her  hand 
and  her  fortune  I  Only  a  few  minutes  iiad  elapsed  since  she 
had  spokcu,  and  yet  she  thought  of   her   own    words  with 
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shame  and  wonder.  She  had  besought  him  to  accept  a  hand 
which  he  did  not  care  to  demand  for  himself  ;  a  fortune  which 
he  did  not  want.  Tears  rose  to  her  eyes — the  passionate  tears 
of  wounded  pride.  She  drew  herself  up  with  an  involuntary 
movement  of  offended  dignity,  and  went  back  to  the  hearth, 
where  her  bonnet  and  shawl  had  been  hung  to  dry. 

"  I  think  the  storm  is  nearly  over  now,  Mr.  Pauncofort," 
she  said  quietly.  "  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  see  if  the 
carriage  has  come  ?  " 

"  Yes,  Marcia  ;  but  not  yet.  You  have  spoken  to  me  ;  and 
I  must  speak  to  yoa.  Oh,  my  darling,  my  love  ! — let  me  call 
you  thus  once,  and  once  only  :  when  you  pass  the  threshold  of 
this  house  a  few  minutes  hence,  you  will  have  bid  good-bye  to 
me  for  ever ! — have  you  never  thought  of  any  other  reasoa 
than  poverty  for  u.y  lonely  life,  my  dull  despair?  Oh,  Marcia. 
how  little  you  ha^e  known  me,  after  all ! — you,  who  hava 
dropped  such  balm  into  my  wounds,  who  have  given  me  such 
tender  comfort  for  my  sorrows, — how  little  you  have  known 
me,  when  you  can  think  that  povei-ty  was  the  evil  that  made 
my  life  a  burden  to  me !  Poverty  !  pshaw  !  a  rough  honest 
friend  and  not  an  enemy  ;  a  companion  Diogenes,  who  strips 
the  mask  off  earth's  conventionalities,  and  points  out  the  few 
true  men  among  the  knaves.  To  a  weak  sensuous  nature 
poverty  may  be  terrible  ;  for  it  takes  another  name,  and  calls 
itself  deprivation — unsatiated  thirst  for  impossible  pleasures, 
the  torture  of  Tantalus.  But  for  me  poverty  has  no  terrors. 
Ah,  if  you  knew  how  often  in  my  lonely  walks  I  have  listened 
to  the  blacksmith  beating  at  his  glowing  furnace,  and  have 
envied  him  his  labour,  his  light  heart,  and  his  empty  pockets  J 
Do  you  think  so  meanly  of  me  as  to  suppose  that,  if  poverty 
were  my  only  trouble,  I  would  sit  in  this  room,  when  I  might 
go  out  into  the  world  and  fight  for  one  of  the  thousand  prizes 
that  Fortune  holds  for  the  head  that  thinks,  and  the  hand 
that  works  ?  No,  Miss  Denison,  I  am  a  rich  man  ;  and  the 
gulf  which  yawns  between  you  and  me  is  a  wider  gulf  than 
any  division  created  by  difference  of  fortune." 

Marcia  looked  at  him  with  something  like  terror  in  her 
face.  She  had  trusted  him  so  entirely  ;  she  had  heard  him 
accused,  and  her  faith  had  been  unshaken.  Serene  in  her 
instinctive  confidence,  she  had  smiled  at  Blanche  Harding's 
ominous  hints  ;  and  now  all  at  once  her  heart  sank,  for  it 
seemed  as  if  those  dark  insinuations  were  about  to  receive 
confirmation  from  his  own  lips.  Yes,  it  must  be  so.  The 
gulf  between  them  was  this  man's  dishonour — his  dishonour  1 
And  amidst  the  tempestuous  ocean  of  passion  on  which  her 
soul  had  been  tossed  to  and  fro,  her  only  anchor  had  been  hei 
faith  in  him.     She  put  up  her  hand  with  a  piteously-imploring 
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gesture,  as  if  she  would  have  arrested  any  confcseion  that  wai 
about  to  escape  his  lips. 

"Oh,  do  not  tell  me  that  you  are  anything  less  than  1 
have  thought  you  !  "  she  cried  ;  "  I  have  believed  so  entirely 
in  your  goodness,  your  truth,  your  honour.  If  I  have  been 
deceived  until  now,  let  the  deception  go  on  for  ever.  I  can- 
not bear  to  think  that  it  is  any  shame  or  disgrace  which  has 
banished  you  from  the  world  !  " 

"  Marcia  Denison,"  answered  Sir  Jasper's  tenant,  "there 
are  people  who  have  to  bear  the  burden  of  dishonours  in 
which  they  have  had  no  part.  There  are  social  laws  which 
revenge  on  the  innocent  the  wicked  deeds  of  the  guilty.  The 
name  I  have  a  right  to  bear  was  disgraced  fifteen  years  ago  : 
but  by  no  act  of  mine.  I  went  to  sleep  one  night  a  proud 
nmbitious  man,  with  all  the  world  before  me,  and  with  sus- 
taining faith  and  energy  that  help  a  man  to  win  the  noblest 
p--izes  earth  can  give.  I  woke  the  next  morning  to  find 
mcself  what  you  see  me  now — a  thing  without  a  hope,  with- 
out a  name, — too  glad  to  hide  my  ruin  from  the  world  in  which 
I  had  once  held  myself  so  proudly." 

He  covered  his  face  with  his  hands.  While  his  eyes  were 
darkened  thus,  he  felt  Marcia's  loving  fingers  trying  to  loosen 
those  strong  hands  from  the  face  they  shrouded. 

"  The  disgrace  came  by  no  act  of  yours,"  she  murmured 
softly  ,  "  ah,  I  knew,  I  knew  that  you  were  true  and  noble ! 
George,  if  you  love  me,  dislionour  may  sully  your  name,  but 
it  shall  never  aifect  me.  Women  have  borne  dishonoured 
names  before  to-day.  Give  me  yours,  George  :  it  shall  be  a 
more  precious  gift  to  me  than  the  loftiest  title  that  ever  wae 
worn  upon  this  earth.  George,  why  do  you  force  me  to  say 
what  you  have  a  right  to  despise  me  for  saying?  "_ 

"  Despise  you,  Marcia !  Oh,  I  am  the  guiltiest,  basest 
wretch  that  ever  lived.  It  is  so  hard,  so  hard  for  me  to  speak 
the  truth  !  God,  who  only  knows  the  weight  and  measure  of 
the  tortures  He  inflicts,  knows  how  I  love  you,  and  how  fiercely 
I  have  struggled  against  the  growth  of  my  love.  The  con- 
fession of  my  love  is  an  insult  to  you,  Marcia.  My  passion 
Itself  is  a  crime.  My  life  for  the  last  fifteen  years  has  been 
a  lie,  and  the  name  I  have  borne  is  a  false  one.  My  name 
is  Godfrey  Pierrepoint,  and  I  am  the  dishonoured  husband  of 
a  guilty  wife  !  " 

Never  had  Sir  Jasper's  tenant  seen  in  any  countenance  such 
a  depth  of  sorrowful  reproach  as  that  which  looked  at  him  now 
out  of  the  tender  grey  eyes  he  loved  so  well. 

"And  you  have  let  me  love  you,"  said  Marcia;  "and  you 
have  let  me  speak  to  you  of  my  love !  Oh.  what  shame,  whit 
ehame,  what  shame  I  " 
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She  ht^rricd  towards  the  door  with  her  arms  stretched 
before  her  like  a  half-demented  creature  who  flies  from  some 
unspeakable  horror  ;  but  on  the  very  threshold,  before  George 
Pauncefort  could  save  her,  Sir  Jasper's  daughter  fell  prono 
upon  the  very  spot  whereon  the  country  people  were  wont 
to  point  triumphantly  to  the  blood-bespattered  traces  of  the 
murdered  cavalier. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

FAREWELL. 

When  Marcia  lifted  her  heavy  eyelids  and  awoke  from  that 
sudden  swoon,  she  found  herself  seated  in  the  worn-eaten 
oak  chair,  with  the  open  doorway  before  her,  and  the  air 
blowing  in  upon  her  with  a  damp  freshness  that  was  better 
than  all  the  eau-de-Cologne  that  ever  an  indefatigable  abigail 
bespattered  over  a  fainting  mistress.  At  first  the  fresh  cool 
air  brought  Miss  Denison  nothing  but  a  delicious  sense  of 
relief  from  something  very  like  suffocation.  Then  came  a 
consciousness  of  external  things  ;  she  heard  the  rustling  of 
the  leaves  and  the  pawing  and  champing  of  a  horse  at  the 
garden-gate,  and  knew  that  the  carriage  had  arrived.  Last 
of  all  there  returned  to  her,  with  unspeakable  bitterness,  the 
knowledge  of  why  she  had  fainted,  and  what  had  happened 
before  her  fainting-fit. 

"  Oh,  my  God  !  "  she  thought  in  her  despair  ;  "  there  has 
been  so  little  joy  in  my  life,  but  I  have  never  suffered  like 
tliis  until  to-day." 

For  the  moment  she  did  not  attempt  to  move,  but  sat  with 
her  eyelids  drooping  and  her  eyes  fixed  upon  the  floor  with  an 
almost  stupid  look.  She  felt  a  strange  disinclination  to  stir, 
to  take  any  step  in  the  progress  of  her  broken  life.  If  it  could 
have  ended  there,  at  that  moment! 

"I  am  so  little  use  in  the  world  ;  nobody  loves  me,  nobody 
has  any  need  of  me,"  she  thought  piteously  ;  "  my  life  is  only 
a  penance.  What  sin  did  I  commit  when  I  was  a  child,  that  I 
should  suffer  so  much  in  my  womanhood?  And  it  is  wicked 
even  to  wish  to  die." 

She  was  aroused  from  her  sense  of  utter  prostration  by 
tlie  voice  of  the  man  she  loved.  It  struck  upon  her  as  sharply 
as  the  lash  of  a  whip  ;  and  sh*  looked  up  at  George  Pauncefoitj 
ituns:  into  suddec  life. 
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"  I  want  you  to  say  that  you  forgive  me,"  he  began,  in  a  low 
sad  voice,  "  and  then  I  shall  be  brave  enough  to  bid  you  fare- 
well forever." 

She  did  not  answer  him  immediately  ;  but  after  a  pause 
she  said,  "  Do  you  know  how  deeply  you  have  humiliated 
me?" 

"I  have  not  humiliated  you.  There  can  be  no  humiliation 
for  such  a  nature  as  yours.  You  have  spoken  the  noblest 
words  tiiat  ever  a  woman  uttered.  Unhappily,  you  have 
spoken  them  to  a  man  who  has  no  right  to  hear  them.  The 
crime  and  the  shame  were  his.  I  know  now  that  it  was  the 
basest  cowardice  which  prompted  me  to  keep  my  secret.  But 
oh,  Marcia,  how  could  I  think  that  you  would  stoop  to  love 
me  !  How  could  I  believe  that  your  tender  compassion  for 
a  ruined  life  could  ever  grow  into  anything  grander  and 
holier  than  compassion  !  And  even  now,  though  your  own 
lips  have  said  so  much,  can  I  be  quite  sure  that  the  impulse 
which  stirred  them  was  not  the  generous  pity  of  a  noble 
heart — the  self-abnegation  of  a  woman  who  oifers  her  richest 
treasure  to  a  beggar ?  That  you  can  love  me — me!  Oh,  God, 
it  cannot  be  real !     It  is  too  like  my  dreams. 

Marcia  uttered  no  word  in  response  to  that  passionate  out- 
burst ;  but  after  a  pause,  she  said  quietly  : 

"  Will  you  take  me  to  the  carriage,  Mr.  Pauncefort  ? — I  must 
call  you  by  that  name.  Papa  will  be  uneasy  about  me,  perhaps, 
and  I  am  quite  ready  to  go  back." 

She  rose,  but  Sir  Jasper's  tenant  laid  his  hand  upon  her 
arm.. 

"  For  pity's  sake,  forgive  me,"  he  said.  "  I  shall  leave 
this  place  at  daybreak  to-morrow,  to  go  to  the  other  end  of 
the  world,  perhaps.  I  cannot  go  without  your  forgiveness  ;  I 
cannot — I  cannot.  Think  me  a  good  Christian  if  I  do  not 
kill  myself  to-niglit.  I  have  suffered  too  much  lately.  Yes, 
Marcia,  some  burdens  are  too  heavy.  Say  that  you  forgivo 
me,  and  let  me  go  back  to  the  solitudes  out  yonder,  where 
no  one  who  is  interested  in  my  death  can  track  me,  and 
where,  if  I  go  mad,  there  will  be  no  one  to  put  me  into  a  mad- 
house.    Marcia,  forgive  me  !  " 

He  fell  on  his  knees.  His  passionate  violence,  the  despair 
that  was  so  nearly  akin  to  madness,  awoke  all  that  was  most 
womanly  in  Marcia  Denison's  nature.  She  bent  over  the  dark 
face  that  was  lifted  towards  her,  distorted  and  convulsed  by 
the  agony  of  a  passion  that  had  burst  all  the  bonds  of  reason. 
She  laid  her  hand  softly  on  the  burniug  forehead,  and  parted 
the  tumbled  hair  as  gently  as  ever  motherly  hands  tended  a 
lick  child. 

"  Forgive  you  1 "  she  murmured.    "  I  have  nothing  to  for 
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give.  It  was  a  false  prirle  that  made  me  so  angry.  There  cas 
be  no  question  of  humiliation  between  you  and  me.  We  are 
both  too  unhappy.  Give  me  your  hand,  and  let  us  say  good- 
bye." 

"  Good-bye,  Marcia — my  bright  ideal  of  womanhood — good- 
bye." 

He  rose  and  offered  her  his  hand.  The  storm  had  gone  by 
without ;  the  storm  was  lulled  within  ;  George  Pauncefort  was 
himself  again,  grave  and  sombre,  with  only  a  quiet  look  of 
eorrnw  in  his  face. 

"Yon  will  bear  your  burden  bravely?"  said  Marcia  qufs- 
tionmgiy.  "  Yes,  I  know  you  will.  You  are  too  good  a  Chris- 
tian to  feel  often  as  you  have  felt  to-day.  Oh,  believe  me,  there 
is  no  burden  too  heavy  ;  divine  endurance  has  measured  the 
weight  of  all  ;  and  we  have  only  to  be  patient.  _  Promise  me 
you  will  try  to  support  your  sorrows  like  a  Christian." 

"  For  your  sake,  Marcia  !  Ask  me  to  do  anything  for  your 
sake,  and  the  doing  of  it  shall  be  the  business  of  my  life. 
There  is  no  difference  between  love  and  fanaticism." 
"  You  will  try  to  be  a  Christian  for  my  sake  ?  " 
"  Yes,  Marcia,  as  I  hope  to  be  saved — for  your  sake.  There 
is  no  such  thing  as  myself  in  the  world  henceforward  ;  there  is 
nothing  but  yon,  and  my  love  for  you.  But  I  am  going  to  be 
a  Christian  to  please  you  ;  and  my  first  sacrifice  shall  be  to  bid 
you  good-bye." 

"  Good-bye.     I  shall  pray  for  you  every  night  and  morning, 
as  I  should  pray  for  my  brother  if  I  had  one." 

"  Only  one  word  more,  Marcia.  You  have  asked  me  nothing 
of  my  past  life.  And  if  you  had  questioned  me,  I  scarcely 
think  that  I  could  have  brought  myself  to  speak  of  that  shame- 
ful story  in  your  presence.  Yet  I  should  like  you  to  know  it. 
I  have  made  it  the  business  of  my  existence  to  escape  from 
what  people  call  sympathy  ;  but  I  should  like  to  have  your 
pity.  I  will  write  the  story,  Marcia.  Will  you  read  it?  " 
"  Yes.     Once  more,  good-bye." 

They  were  on  the  threshold  as  Marcia  spoke  ;  and  as  she 
stepped  from  the  narrow  threshold  a  sudden  gleam  of  yellow 
sunlight  shot  forth  upon  the  edge  of  a  cloud,  and  shone  re- 
flected on  her  face  as  she  turned  towards  her  father's  tenant. 
George  Pauncefort  uttered  a  cry  of  triumph. 
"  See,  Marcia,"  he  exclaimed  ;  "  the  sun  shines  upon  us  !  I 
was  never  superstitious  until  to-day  ;  but  to-day  I  will  believe 
anything  that  hints  at  a  hope.  I  accept  the  omen,  Marcia 
This  parting  is  not  for  ever."  _ 

She  did  not  answer  him.  Her  calm  sorrow  had  no  affinity 
with  his  feverish  exultation  of  spirit,  and  was  not  subject  to 
Biiy  abrupt  transition  from  despair  to  hope.    To  her  it  seemed 
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as  if  tlui  dull  horizon  of  her  life  had  only  opened  for  a  moment, 
to  reveal  a  glimpse  of  an  impossible  heaven,  and  to  close  again 
for  ever.  Already  she  was  resigned  to  the  thought  that  Georgo 
Paunccfort  could  never  be  any  more  to  her  than  he  had  been 
during  the  last  few  montlis.  And  it  seemed  as  if  he  had  been 
BO  much  to  her  ;  for  he  had  been  and  must  for  ever  be,  the 
one  creature  to  whom  she  had  been  precious  ;  the  only  being 
who  had'  ever  been  profoundly  affected  with  either  joy  or  sor- 
row for  her  sake  ;  the  solitary  friend  ;  the  only  lover  :  an  image 
never  to  be  disturbed  from  his  place  in  her  heart. 

George  Paunccfort  handed  his  guest  into  her  carriage.  The 
sunlight  had  burst  forth  in  fuller  glory,  beautiful  on  the  deep- 
green  of  the  wet  leaves  and  the  tender  emerald  of  the  fern  ;  su- 
pernally  beautiful  on  the  latticed  casements  of  the  Hermitage, 
and  on  the  shining  surface  of  the  pool. 

In  this  sunlight,  and  in  the  wondrous  tranquillity  of  earth 
and  sky  that  succeeds  a  summer  tempest,  Sir  Jasper's  tenant 
and  Sir  Jasper's  daughter  parted. 

It  was  not  until  the  next  evening  that  Marcia  received  a 
packet,  which  had  been  left  in  Mrs.  Tursgood's  charge  when 
fJreorge  Paunccfort  and  his  servant  quitted  the  Hermitage.  It 
was  a  large  parcel,  containing  some  rare  old  books  that  Miss 
Denison  had  once  expressed  a  wish  to  possess,  and  its  arrival 
excited  no  particular  attention  ;  but  hidden  amongst  the 
quaintly-bound  voIuhks  there  was  a  packet  in  a  large  envelope, 
addressed  to  Marcia,  and  signed  with  George  Paunccfort  or 
Godfrey  Pierrepoint's  initials.  Miss  Denison  opened  the  parcel 
late  at  night,  in  her  own  room,  and  the  first  cliill  glimmer  of 
day  found  her  still  reading  Mr.  Pauucefort's  letter. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

THE   BTORY   OF   A   YODNQ   MAN'S   FOLLT. 

"  Shall  I  tell  you  what  I  felt,  Marcia,  when  first  you  beckoned 
me  into  your  father's  room,  and  I  sat  in  the  dusk  looking  at 
you,  with  the  warm  glow  of  the  fire  about  your  figure,  and'tho 
fitful  light  shining  every  now  and  then  upoii  your  face  ?  Thero 
is  no  such  thing  as  love  at  first  sight  ;  for  I  did  not  love  you 
then.  The  feelings  that  stirred  my  heart  as  it  was  stirred  that 
night  belonged  only  to  the  strange  atmosphere  I  had  entered. 
You  can  never  understand  hovo  strange  that  room  apd  its  be- 
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longings  were  to  me.  No  terror  o£  the  desert,  no  peril  fron: 
savage  beasts  or  treacherous  men  would  have  moved  me  hall 
60  keenly  as  I  was  moved  by  this  one  glimpse  of  an  English 
home.  And  for  yourself.  Marcia,  what  were  you  to  me  then — 
you  who  have  since  become  the  universe  ?  How  I  wonder  as 
I  remember  that  night,  when  I  only  thought  of  you  with  a 
calm,  artistic  pleasure,  as  a  connoisseur  thinks  of  a  beautiful 
picture  ! 

"  Let  no  man  ever  neglect  the  warning  of  his  instinct. 
From  the  first  my  instinct  told  me  that  the  delicious  happiness 
I  found  in  your  presence,  in  your  father's  society, — ah,  how 
persistently  I  cheated  myself  as  to  the  real  source  of  my  plea- 
sure ! — from  the  very  first  I  was  conscious  of  peril ;  but  the 
temptation  was  too  great.  I  could  not  resign  the  happiness. 
It  was  so  easy  to  cheat  myself.  When  your  image  shone 
brightest  before  my  eyes,  I  thought,  '  If  I  had  been  a  happier 
man,  I  might  have  had  such  a  creature  for  my  daughter  :  there 
are  men  who  have  had  such  women  for  their  wives.'  Again  and 
again  I  reminded  myself  that  I  was  almost  old  enough  to  be 
your  father :  again  and  again  I  deluded  myself  by  the  old 
shallow  lies  with  which  a  weak  man  palters  with  his  con- 
science. A  weak  man  ;  and  I  had  thought  myself  so  strong 
till  I  knew  you. 

"  It  was  only  when  I  had  been  an  inmate  of  your  father's 
house,  and  found  how  horrible  a  pang  it  was  to  me  to  go  back 
to  the  darkness  of  my  old  life — it  was  only  then  that  I  knew 
I  loved  you.  It  was  only  when  I  sat  alone  in  my  desolate 
room,  recalling  every  look  of  your  face,  every  tone  of  your 
voice,  maddened  with  the  memory  of  them,  and  the  knowledge 
that  I  had  no  right  to  see  your  face  or  hear  your  voice  again 
— it  was  then  only  that  I  knew  the  intensity  of  my  love,  and 
how  little  hope  there  was  that  my  wretched  heart  would  ever 
know  its  old  dull  quiet  again.  God  knows  how  I  struggled 
against  my  temptation  :  you  know  how  I  succumbed  to  it.  I 
should  have  gone  back  to  the  desert — back  to  the  lonely 
marches  and  the  weary  baitings  under  a  torrid  sky  ;  but  the 
tempter  was  teo  strong  for  me.  The  cup  which  he  oflEered  to 
my  lips  was  so  sweet.  From  first  to  last  I  knew  that  it 
was  poison — from  first  to  last  I  drank  the  insidious  draught, 
knowing  that  there  was  death  at  the  bottom  of  it. 

"  Had  I  no  thought  for  you  in  all  this  ?  Yes,  I  thought  oi 
you  with  cruel  anguish  as  I  fancied  how  compassionately  yoa 
would  smile  at  my  folly  if  the  knowledge  of  it  could  reach  you. 
I  watched  you  too  closely  not  to  fancy  myself  master  of  every 
thought  and  feeling  of  yours.  Your  reverential  kindness,  your 
courteous  attention,  the  sympathy  which  you  evinced  for  my 
favourite  Btudies,the  pleasure  you  appeared  to  take  in  my  con* 
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rorBfition, — to  me  these  seemed  only  the  natural  graces  of  a 
perfect  creature,  whose  divine  compassion  extended  itself  even 
to  a  gloomy  middle-aged  man  whose  broken  life  rendered  him 
au  object  of  pity. 

"  In  all  the  regions  of  the  impossible  could  there  be  anything 
80  wild  as  the  thought  that  you  could  love  me — m«f  Can  I 
imagine  or  understand  the  possibility  even  now?  No,  my  soul 
and  life!  only  in  my  dreams — only  in  my  dreams  can  I  believe 
in  80  deep  a  joy.  But  I  have  no  right  to  speak  to  you  of  this. 
I  have  no  right  to  approach  you  in  any  character  but  that  of 
an  unhappy  wretch  who  has  need  of  your  pity. 

"  If  I  c^uld  have  known  you  in  my  early  manhood — when 
life  was  bright  before  me — when  in  all  the  world  there  was  no 
height  so  lofty  that  it  seemed  impossible  to  my  ambitious 
fancies  !  I  think  ambition  is  only  another  name  for  youth,  and 
that  a  m.an  who  has  never  been  ambitious  has  never  been 
young.  I  was  the  only  son  of  a  younger  son.  My  father  and 
mother  were  both  what  the  world  calls  'highly-connected,'  but 
they  were  both  poor.  You  will  think  perhaps  that  I  am  going 
to  burst  forth  into  some  grand  tirade  upon  the  horrors  of 
poverty ;  but  you  need  have  no  such  apprehension.  The 
poverty  of  my  boyhood  had  no  horrors,  for  it  was  endured  by 
souls  too  lofty  to  droop  under  the  influence  of  shabby  clothes 
or  indifferent  dinners.  I  have  seen  my  mother  diae  in  a  cotton 
gown,  but  I  have  never  seen  her  quail  before  the  presence  of  a 
creditor.  I  have  seen  my  father  in  a  threadbare  dresscoat 
hobnobbing  with  a  marquis,  and  looking  as  much  a  marquis  as 
his  companion.  There  is  something  noble  in  the  old  races 
after  all.  Set  a  Pierrepoint  to  sweep  a  crossing,  and  he  will 
sweep  it  like  a  Pierrepoint ;  so  that  passers-by  shall  glance 
back  at  him  and  mutter,  '  A  iKibleman  in  disguise.'  Do  not 
.augh  at  me,  Marcia,  because  I  have  clung  to  those  foolish 
fancies  of  my  youth  amidst  the  ruin  of  my  manhood.  My 
mother's  race  was  noble,  but  her  love  for  my  father  changed 
into  reverence  when  she  thought  of  his  name  ;  and  it  was  on 
her  knee  that  I  learned  how  grand  a  thing  it  was  to  be  a 
Pierrepoint. 

"  My  father  was  a  philosopher,  a  linguist,  a  collector  ot  rare 
old  editions  and  curious  pampldets  ;  everything  that  a  man 
can  be  who  believes  that  all  tiie  happiness  of  life  is  comprised 
in  the  verb  '  to  know.'  In  all  my  memory  of  him,  I  can  never 
recall  his  being  interested  i*  any  event  of  our  every-day  life, 
or  the  lives  of  our  neighbours.  We  lived  in  an  old  tumble- 
down house,  which  had  once  been  a  vicarage.  The  old 
churchyard  sloped  westward  below  our  drawing-room  windows, 
and  my  first  memory  is  of  the  crimson  sunlight  behind  dark 
masses  of    wreathing    ivy,  which    I    knew  afterward*  were 
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hidden  graves  ;  hut  the  church  had  not  heen  standing  for  the 
last  hundred  years.  Our  garipn  adjoined  this  grassy  enclosure, 
and  I  played  sometimes  among  the  rose  and  currant-bushes, 
sometimes  among  the  ivy-hidden  tombs  that  had  once  been 
stately  monuments.  The  house  belonged  to  my  Uncle  Weldon, 
the  head  of  our  family,  and  we  lived  in  it  rent-free.  All 
around  us,  wherever  our  eyes  could  reach,  the  land  we  saw 
was  Weldon  Pierrepoint's,  and  had  been  in  the  possession  of 
Pierrepoints  from  the  days  of  Stephen.  The  village  nearest  to 
us  was  called  Pierrepoint,  and  I  was  seven  years  old  before  I 
passed  the  boundary  of  my  uncle's  estate. 

"  If  we  had  lived  anywhere  else,  we  might,  perhaps,  have 
been  made  to  feel  that  there  is  some  sting  in  poverty.  At 
Pierrepoint,  the  man  who  hesitated  to  doff  his  hat  as  my  father 
passed  him  would  have  been  scouted  as  a  kind  of  infidel. 
Our  own  name  and  my  uncle's  wealth,  covered  us  with  a  kind 
of  halo  ;  and  when  my  mother  went  through  the  village-street 
in  her  straw  bonnet  and  cotton  dress,  her  promenade  was  like 
a  royal  progress.  Thus  from  my  very  childhood  I  learned  to 
believe  that  it  was  a  grand  thing  to  be  what  I  was  ;  and  when 
I  was  old  enough  to  know  what  poverty  meant,  I  laughed  to 
scorn  the  suggestion  that  it  could  be  any  hindrance  to  my 
success  in  life. 

"  My  first  misfortune  was  perhaps  the  fact  that  I  lived  toft 
long  at  Pierrepoint — too  exclusively  among  people  who  re- 
spected me  for  the  associations  of  my  name — too  far  away 
from  the  open  field  of  life,  in  which  Jones  the  baker's  son  has 
as  good  a  chance  of  victory  and  loot  as  the  direct  descendant 
of  the  Plantagencts.  My  mother  and  father  were  equally 
ignorant  of  the  world  beyond  Pierrepoint  Castle  and  Pierre- 
point Grange.  My  parents  were  too  poor  to  give  me  a  ani- 
versity  career  ;  and  as  my  father's  learning  would  have  been 
enough  to  divide  among  all  the  professors  of  a  college,  it  was 
naturally  supposed  that  I  could  need  no  better  teacher  ;  bo  I 
was  educated  at  home.  I  know  now  that  I  could  not  have  had 
a  worse  tutor,  and  that  the  key  to  my  broken  life  is  to  he 
found  in  the  narrow  school  of  my  boyhood.  Under  my  f ather\ 
tuition,  I  became  a  sage  in  book-lore,  and  remained  a  baby  i) 
all  worldly  knowledge.  Heaven  enly  knows  what  dreams  hav( 
visited  me  in  that  old  walled  garden,  where  the  grass  gre\» 
deeper  and  softer  than  any  verdure  I  have  ever  trodden  on 
since.  What  visions  of  worldly  greatness  to  be  won  far  away 
in  the  unknown  region,  where  so  many  crowns  hung  within 
the  reach  of  daring  hands.  What  vivid  pictures  of  a  successful 
career — of  prizes  to  be  won  while  all  the  bloom  of  youth  was 
yet  upon  the  winner — of  a  sharp  brief  struggle  with  for- 
tune, and  a  garland  of  fame  to  be  brought  home  to  that  very 
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garden  and  laid  at  my  mother's  feet.  Every  boy  brought  up 
very  quietly  with  gentle  people,  amidst  a  pastoral  landscape,  ia 
apt  to  fancy  himself  an  embryo  Wellington  or  Nelson.  My 
childish  yearnings  were  for  a  soldier's  life,  and  I  pictured  my- 
self coming  back,  after  the  conquest  of  India,  to  Pierrepoint 
Grange,  to  marry  th(4  curate's  blue-eyed  daughter,  who  was  so 
desperate  a  coquette  in  haymaking  time.  God  help  me  now, 
in  my  desolation  and  hopelessness  !  I  can  bring  back  the  very 
picture  I  mad'^  of  myself,  riding  up  to  the  low  white  gate  on  a 
cavalry  charger  and  dressed  in  a  general's  uniform  ! 

"  All  these  dreams  melted  away  when  I  grew  a  little  older, 
and  my  father  iiad  imbued  me  with  something  of  his  own  love 
of  learning.  There  were  many  consultations  with  my  rich 
uncle  as  to  my  future  career,  and  I  found  that  the  question 
was  regarded  less  with  a  view  to  my  interests  than  with  re- 
ference to  what  a  Pierrepoint  might  or  might  not  do  without 
damage  to  the  other  Pierrepoints.  After  a  great  deal  of  di-li- 
b  ration  it  was  settled  that  a  Pierrepoint  need  undergo  no  de- 
gradation in  being  created  Lord  Chancellor,  and  it  was  there- 
upon decided  that  I  should  be  called  to  the  bar.  Weldon 
Pierrepoint,  my  uncle,  had  sons  of  his  own,  and  his  property 
seemed  as  far  away  from  me  as  if  I  had  been  a  stranger  to  his 
blood  ;  but  I  was  his  nephew,  and  his  only  nephew,  so  he 
volunteered  to  allow  me  a  small  income  while  I  studied,  and 
endeavoured  to  work  my  way  in  the  legal  profession.  His 
offer  was  accepted  ;  and  I  went  up  to  London  by  a  mail-coach 
with  letters  of  introduction  to  some  of  the  highest  people  in 
the  metropolis  in  my  desk,  and  with  five-and-twenty  pounds, 
the  first  quarterly  payment  of  my  income,  in  my  pocket. 

"  You  would  smile,  Marcia,  if  you  could  know  how  in- 
toxicating to  me  was  the  consciousness  that  I  was  stepping 
out  into  the  battle-field,  how  implicit  my  faith  in  my  power  to 
win  fame  and  fortune.  The  introductions  I  carried  with  me 
would  have  obtained  me  a  footing  in  half  the  best  drawing- 
rooms  of  the  West-end  ;  but  the  only  one  of  my  credentials  of 
which  I  made  any  use  was  a  letter  addressed  to  an  octogenarian 
legal  celebrity,  who  lived  by  himself  in  the  Temple,  and  who 
had  the  finest  law-library  and  the  best  collection  of  Hobbimas 
in  England.  This  gentleman  received  me  with  civility  ;  told 
me  that  I  looked  like  a  Pierrepoint ;  warned  me  against  the 
dissipations  of  London,  which  were  all  very  well  for  common 
people,  but  not  fit  for  Pierrepoints  ;  and  put  me  in  the  way  of 
beginning  my  hew  life.  Under  his  advice  I  selected  a  couple 
of  garrets,  which  were  dignified  by  the  name  of  chambers,  and 
I  looked  on  with  profound  satisfaction  while  the  name  of 
Pierrepoint  was  inscribed  in  white  paint  on  a  black  door, 
immediately  below  the  leaking  ceiling  that  had  been  disco- 
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loured  by  the  rain-drip  of  about  half  a  century.  Ah,  what  S 
boy  I  was  !  I  plunged  into  the  severest  course  of  legal  study 
that  I  could  devise  for  myself ;  and  the  sparrows  twittered  every 
day  in  the  morning  sunshine  before  I  closed  my  books  and 
went  to  bed.  I  hired  a  lad,  who  cleaned  my  boots  and  brushed 
my  clothes,  and  who  was  to  open  my  dooiwin  case,  by  some  ex- 
traordinary combination  of  circumstances,  any  one  should  ever 
come  to  knock  at  it ;  and  I  employed  a  laundress,  who  cleaned 
my  rooms  and  bought  my  provisions.  I  have  dined  for  a  fort- 
night at  a  stretch  on  no  better  dinner  than  a  mutton-chop,  and 
no  stronger  beverage  than  tea  ;  and  I  have  lived  for  a  month 
Bometiines  without  interchanging  a  word  with  any  creature 
except  the  laundress  or  the  boy. 

"  Ah,  what  a  foolish  dreamer  I  was,  Marcia  !  I  fancied  that 
my  life  was  in  my  own  hands,  and  that  in  my  own  untiring 
energy,  my  own  love  of  learned  labours,  there  lay  the  powers 
that  could  mould  me  into  a  Bacon  without  a  Bacon's  vices  ;  a 
second  Brougham,  with  more  than  a  Brougham's  greatness. 
In  my  garret,  with  sickly  candles  fading  in  a  sickly  dawn,  I 
fancied  myself  at  the  summit  of  Fame's  mighty  mountain, 
with  all  tlie  world  below  me.  The  vision  of  the  future  was 
infinitely  more  real  to  me  than  any  penalties  of  the  present. 
I  began  to  suffer  from  chronic  headache  !  but  I  wrapped  a  wet 
towel  round  my  forehead,  and  laughed  my  malady  to  scorn. 
If  Homer  had  knocked  under  to  a  headache,  the  Iliad  might 
never  have  been  finished.  If  Bacon  had  not  been  superior  to 
physical  pains,  the  world  might  have  lost  the  Novum  Organon. 
What  mighty  shadows  visited  me  in  my  attic  chambers  !  1 
have  never  seen  them  since.  The  Rosicrucians  believe  that 
the  grandest  mysteries  of  their  faith  reveal  themselves  only  to 
the  pure  gaze  of  the  celibate.  An  earthly  face  was  soon  to 
come  between  me  and  the  faces  of  my  dreams. 

"  I  had  lived  a  year  in  London — a  long,  lonely  year,  broken 
by  no  home-visit  ;  for  though  I  pined  for  the  sight    of   my 
mother's  face,  I  could  not  go  back  to  Pierrepoiat  until  I  had 
advanced  by  some  small  step  upon  the  great  high-road  I  wan 
BO  pleased  to  tread, — I  had  been  in  London  a  year,  and  my 
spirit  was  as  fresh  as  when  I  left  home  ;  but  the  dull  common- 
place machine — the  body — which  will  do  no  more  work  for  a 
Bacon  than  for  a  baker,  broke  down.     I  had   an  attack  of  low 
fever,  which  was  not  entirely  free  from  danger  ;  and  the  doctor 
who  attended  me  told  me  that  if  I  wished  to  live  and  to  go  on 
working,  I  must  give  myself  a  summer  holiday  in  the  country, 
and  close  my  books  for  some  weeks.     My  first  impulse  was  to 
^0  to  Pierrepoint !  but  when  I  looked  at  myself  in  the  glass, 
-aid  saw  the  ghastly-looking  face  reflected  there,  I  felt  that  it 
irould  be  a  cruelty  to  alarm  my  mother  by  presenting  myself 
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before  her  until  I  had  recovered  a  little  of  the  strength  I  had 
wasted  so  recklessly  in  my  daily  and  nightly  labours.  My 
going  back  to  Pierrepoint  niiglit  have  imperilled  my  future 
career  ;  for  one  of  the  tenderest  mothers  that  ever  lived  would 
perhaps  have  taken  fright  at  my  altered  looks,  and  dissuaded 
me  from  pursuing  rtiy  legal  studies. 

"  I  loved  my  mother  very  dearly  ;  but  I  could  not  endure 
the  idea  of  sacrificing  my  ambition  even  for  her  sake.  So  I 
did  not  go  to  Pierrepoint ;  and  the  bright  dream  of  my  future 
was  wrested  from  me  by  a  wicked  woman  instead  of  being 
voluntarily  surrendered  to  a  good  one. 

"  Instead  of  going  to  my  dear  old  home  in  the  remotest 
depths  of  Yorkshire,  I  went  to  a  little  village  on  the  very  edge 
of  London.  I  have  done  battle  all  my  life  against  the  in- 
sidious doctrine  of  fatalism  ;  but  I  find  myself  wondering 
sometimes  why  it  was  I  chose  that  one  village  from  amongst 
80  many  places  of  the  same  character,  and  how  it  was  that 
such  a  multiplicity  of  small  circumstances  conspired  to  bring 
about  my  going  there.  The  place  was  not  a  popular  resort. 
It  lay  quite  away  from  the  beaten  track  ;  and  I  had  nev&v 
seen  the  name  of  it  until  I  dropped  down  upon  the  rusti,- 
green  one  summer's  day,  and  read  the  inscription  on  a  sign- 
post. I  had  wandered  listlessly  from  the  Temple  to  the  City 
early  that  morning,  and  had  taken  a  place  in  the  first  coach 
that  left  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Bank,  too  indifferent  to 
inquire  where  it  would  take  me.  How  well  I  remember  the 
hot  summer's  day  ;  the  light  upon  the  village  green,  where 
there  were  ducks  splashing  in  a  pond,  and  pigeons  strutting 
before  a  low-roofed  inn,  the  sheltered  beauty  of  a  glade  thai 
led  away  to  the  church  ;  the  richly  wooded  landscape  sloping 
westward  in  the  distance  ;  and  above  all,  the  delicious  sense  of 
repose  that  hung  about  the  place  like  a  palpable  atmosphere, 
and  soothed  my  shattered  nerves  into  drowsy  quiet !  The 
place  was  so  near  London,  in  fact,  that  I  wondered  not  to  hear 
the  roaring  thunder  of  wheels  booming  across  that  wood- 
land slope  ;  yet  in  all  semblance  so  remote  from  bustle  and 
clamour,  that  I  might  have  fancied  myself  in  tlie  most  pastoral 
district  of  my  native  county.  I  decided  at  once  that  this  was 
the  spot  in  wliich  I  might  recruit  my  strength,  without  going 
far  away  from  the  scene  of  my  labour  ;  and  the  only  question 
was  whether  I  could  get  a  lodging.  I  inquired  at  the  little 
inn,  before  which  the  pigeons  were  strutting,  and  was  told 
that  I  could  be  accommodated  there  with  rooms  that,  despite 
their  rustic  simplicity,  were  infinitely  more  luxurious  than  my 
chambers  in  the  Temple.  The  village  was  only  a  cluster  of 
four  or  five  handsome  old  houses,  with  a  halting-place  for 
man  and  beast  on  the  green,  a  pond  for  the  ducks,  a  sign-poEk 
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for  the  enlightenment  of  strayed  wanderers,  and  t  tiny  churct 
half  hidden  by  the  yew  trees  that  overshadowed  it.  There 
was  a  blacksmith's  forge  next  door  to  the  little  inn,  and  there 
were  two  or  three  old-fashioned  cottages  with  little  gardens 
before  them,  in  which  mignonette  and  geraniums  grew  luxu- 
riantly. In  all  the  place  there  was  only  one  lodging  to  be  had, 
and  that  was  the  one  I  took.  If  that  had  been  occupied,  I 
must  have  gone  to  seek  a  resting-place  elsewhere  ;  and  then 
the  whole  of  my  life  since  that  hour  would  have  been  dif- 
ferent from  what  it  has  been.  I  try  not  to  remember  upon 
what  a  gossamer-thread  the  balance  of  my  fate  swung  to  and 
fro  that  day  when  I  dawdled  on  the  village  green  and  lounged 
in  the  village  public-house. 

"  I  did  not  go  back  to  London.  I  had  no  friends  of  whom 
to  take  leave,  no  social  engagements  from  which  to  excuse 
myself,  no  debts  to  pay  ;  all  the  money  I  possessed  in  the 
world  was  in  u>y  pocket.  I  wrote  a  line  to  my  laundress, 
telling  her  where  to  send  my  portmanteau,  and  despatched  it 
ty  the  return  coach  ;  and  having  done  this,  all  my  arrange- 
ments were  made,  and  I  was  free  to  saunter  out  on  the  green, 
with  my  hands  in  my  pockets,  and  breathe  some  of  the  fresh 
air  that  was  to  refit  me  for  my  work  in  Loudon. 

"  I  went  out,  weak  still,  but  not  listless  ;  for  it  would  have 
been  strange  indeed  if  the  aspect  of  a  summer  landscape  had 
not  been  very  pleasant  to  me  after  the  chimney-pots  I  had 
looked  at  so  long.  The  sun  was  dropping  down  behind  the 
lower  edge  of  the  western  slope,  and  a  faint  crimson  glory 
touched  the  water  at  my  feet,  and  flickered  among  the  leaves 
of  the  great  dark  beeches  in  the  glade.  For  the  moment  I 
forgot  that  I  was  an  embryo  Lord  Chancellor.  Bacon  and 
Montesquieu  might  never  have  existed,  for  any  place  they  had 
in  my  mind.  The  De  Angmentis,  the  Readings  on  the  Statutes 
of  Uses,  the  Esprit  des  Lois,  might  never  have  been  written, 
for  any  influence  they  had  upon  my  thoughts.  I  was  a  boyish 
dreamer,  intoxicated  with  the  beauty  of  the  scene  around  me, 
and  ready  to  burst  forth  into  rapturous  quotations  from  Keata 
or  Shelley,  as  every  new  glimpse  of  the  lovely  landscape  burst 
upon  me.  For  twelve  months  I  had  been  a  recluse  in  a  London 
garret ;  for  twelve  months  I  had  seen  nothing  brighter  than 
the  chrysanthemums  in  the  Temple  gardens, 

"  I  walked  slowly  along  with  my  hands  in  my  pockets, 
whispering  quotations  from  the  Revolt  of  Islam,  between  the 
two  grand  lines  of  beech  and  elm,  growing  so  close  together 
that  the  path  between  them  was  a  densely-shadowed  green 
passage  rather  than  a  common  avenue ;  a  long  arcade,  odorouB 
with  a  faint  aromatic  perfume,  and  narrowing  in  the  distance 
to  one  little  spot  where  the  yellow  light  shone  like  a  star.     2 
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emerged  from  the  avenue   into  this  warm  eveninp^  sunshine, 
and  found  myself  close  to  the  low  white  gate  of  the  churchyard. 

"  The  sound  of  the  organ  came  floating  out  through  the 
open  windows  of  the  little  church,  and  I  stopped  at  the  gate 
to  listen.  Of  all  sounds  upon  earth,  that  of  an  organ  is  to 
my  ear  the  holiest  music.  If  I  were  an  infidel  all  the  rest  of 
my  life,  I  should  be  a  true  believer  while  I  listened  to  the 
music  of  a  church-organ.  A  Protestant  among  Roman 
Catholics — kneeling  amidst  the  shadowy  splendour  of 
Cologne,  or  Antwerp,  or  Rouen,  I  have  been  as  true  a 
Romanist  as  the  most  bigoted  of  my  companions  while  the 
g'orious  harmonies  of  Mozart  rapt  my  soul  in  a  trance  of 
delight.]  I  stood  with  my  arms  folded  on  the  gate,  and  listened 
to  the  organ  of  Weldridge  Church  as  I  have  listened  since  to 
grander  music  in  so  many  splendid  temples.  The  organ 
was  not  a  good  one  ;  but  it  was  well  played.  The  musician 
possessed  taste  and  feeling  ;  the  music  was  from  Beethoven's 
Mdunt  of  Olives.  I  listened  till  tlie  last  sound  of  the  organ 
died  away,  and  I  was  still  lingering  with  the  dreamy  spell 
of  the  music  full  upon  me,  when  it  was  exorcised  by  quite 
a  different  sound — the  silvery  laughter  of  a  woman  ringing 
out  upon  the  air. 

"  And  then  I  heard  a  clear  voice  cry,  '  Thank  you,  Mr. 
Scott  ;  but  it  reallj'  is  the  vilest  old  organ.  Why  doesn't  the 
rector  get  up  a  tubscription,  and  preach  sermons,  and  plan  a 
concert  or  fancy-fair,  or  something  of  that  kind,  and  get  a 
new  instrument?  It  really  is  horrible.  However,  it  was  very 
kind  of  you  to  let  me  play  ;  and  I  had  such  an  absurd  mania 
for  trying  that  organ.  But  I  always  want  to  try  every  piano 
I  see;  and  I  do  think  if  I  were  visiting  at  Buckingliam 
Palace,  and  there  were  a  piano  in  the  room,  I  should  whisk  up 
to  it,  and  run  a  double  chromatic  scale  from  the  bottom  to 
the  top.  Imagine  the  Queen's  feelings  !  A  chromatic  scale  is 
more  hideous  than  any  thing  in  the  world,  except  the  howling 
of  melancholy  cats." 

"There  was  a  low  masculine  growl  after  this;  and  then 
the  clear  voice  broke  out  again  :  '  Do  you  really  think  so  ? 
Well,  I'm  sure  it's  very  kind  of  you  to  say  so.  I  was  educated 
at  a  convent,  you  know — not  that  I'm  a  Catholic — oh,  dear, 
no !  Papa  always  sent  particular  orders  about  my  opinions 
not  being  biaesid  every  time  he  paid  the  half-yearly  bills  ; 
and  I  used  to  play  the  organ  in  our  convent-chapel  ;  but  I 
never  played  to  a  real  congregation  in  a  real  church.  It 
would  be  such — I  suppose  I  mustn't  say  fun  ;  but  it  really 
would  be  nice.  However,  papa  will  be  waiting  for  dinner 
if  I  don't  take  care,  and  then  I  shall  be  scolded.  Good- 
afternoon.' 

at 
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"  Then  came  a  light  pattering  of  feet,  the  flutter  of  a 
muslin  dress,  the  resonant  bang  of  a  heavy  door  ;  and  the 
prettiest  woman  I  had  ever  seen  in  my  life  came  tripping 
along  the  churchyard  path  towards  the  very  gate  on  which  i 
was  leaning. 

"The  prettiest  woman  I  had  ever  seen  in  my  life.  Yes^; 
it  w^8  in  the  form  of  Beauty's  brightest  ideal  tliat  Caroline 
Catheron  appeared  to  my  foolish  eyes.  I  had  seen  so  few 
women,  I  had  so  vague  an  idea  of  what  lovely  and  lovable 
womanhood  should  be.  This  bright  creature,  who  chatted 
and  laughed  with  the  grey-headed  old  organist,  and  shook  out 
her  airy  muslin  scarf  as  she  tripped  towards  ne, — this  beam- 
ing young  beauty,  whose  dark  eye's  flaslied  witli  a  happy  con- 
sciousness of  their  own  brilliancy, — this  queen  of  roses  and 
lilies, — this  splendid  belle,  whose  image  might  have  shone 
upon  a  dreaming  sultan  amidst  a  throng  of  sliadowy  houris, 
this  holiday  idol,  to  be  set  up  for  the  worship  of  fools  and 
profligates  —  seemed  to  me  the  incarnation  of  feminine 
loveliness.  My  heart  did  not  thrill  tlien  as  it  has  thrilled 
since  at  the  lowest  murmur  of  one  loved  voice  ;  my  soul's 
purest  depths  lay  far  below  this  woman's  power  to  stir 
them  ;  but  my  eyes  were  dazzled  by  this  living,  breathing 
splendour  of  form  and  colour,  and  my  rapt  gaze  followed 
Caroline  Catheron  as  if  the  little  parasol  she  held  so  lightly 
in  her  hand  liad  been  the  wand  of  an  enchantress.  I  opened 
the  gate  for  her,  and  stood  aside  to  let  her  pass.  She  thanked 
me  with  the  prettiest  inclination  of  her  head,  and  tripped 
away  under  the  trees  with  the  old  organist  by  her  side.  I 
made  a  paltry  pretence  of  going  into  the  churchyard  and 
looking  at  the  tombstones  ;  and  after  keeping  up  this 
pretence  for  at)Out  five  minutes,  I  followed  the  organist  and 
liis  companion. 

"  They  were  talking.  The  girl's  voice  rang  clearly  out  in 
the  stillness— silvery  as  the  singing  of  the  birds  in  the  wood- 
land around  about  us.  Her  talk  was  commonplace  and  frivo- 
lous enough  ;  but  for  the  last  twelve  months  I  had  rarely  heard 
any  sweeter  feminine  tones  than  the  hoarse  snuffle  of  my 
laundress  :  and  I  followed  and  listened,  enthralled  by  this 
clear  music  of  a  pretty  woman's  voice,  wliich  was  so  very 
new  to  me.  Slie  was  talking  about  her  papa, — what  he  likod 
and  what  he  did  not  like  ;  how  he  was  an  epicure,  and  it  was 
so  difficult  to  get  any  thing  tolerable  for  dinner  in  Weldridge; 
how  he  could  scarcely  exi.st  without  his  newspapers,  and  how 
the  newspapers  often  arrived  so  very  late  at  Weldridge  ;  how 
he  was  beginning  to  grow  tired  of  tlie  place  already,  in  spite 
nf  its  rustic  beauty,  and  was  thirtking  of  leaving  it 
wery  soon.     My  heart  sank  as  I  heard  this.     All  the  glory  of 
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my  holiday  would  vanisli  with  this  beautiful  creature,  whom 
I  had  only  seen  witliin  the  last  quarter  of  an  hour.  From  the 
organist's  replies  to  the  young  lady's  speeches,  I  understood 
that  her  father's  name  was  Catlieron.  Catheron  !  It  sounded 
like  a  good  name,  I  thought,  and  it  was  something  at  least 
to  know  her  name  ;  but  oh,  how  I  wondered  by  what  blessed 
combination  of  small  chances  I  should  ever  come  to  know  this 
wondrous  being,  who  was  as  gracious  to  the  old  organist  in 
his  shabby  week-day  clothes  as  if  he  had  been  a  duke  !  I 
wondered  which  of  the  stately  mansions  at  Weldridge 
sheltered  this  divinity.  I  wondered  in  what  umbrageous 
gardens  she  dawdled  away  her  days,  fairer  than  the  fairest 
Hower  that  ever  blossomed  upon  this  earth.  There  were 
several  grand  old  houses  at  Weldridge — secluded  habitations 
embowered  in  foliage,  and  only  revealing  themselves  by  a 
clock-tower,  a  quaint  old  stone  cupola,  or  a  stack  of  Gothic 
chimneys  peeping  through  a  break  in  the  wood. 

"  My  divinity  and  her  companion  went  by  the  stately  gates 
and  under  the  shadow  of  the  lofty  walls  ;  they  went  to  tlit 
very  end  of  the  leafy  passage,  and  then  emerged  and  walked 
briskly  across  the  green,  where  an  unkempt  pony  and  a 
drowsy-looking  donkey  were  cropping  the  short  grass  in  list- 
less contentment.  They  crossed  the  green  ;  the  young  lady 
parted  from  her  companion  before  one  of  the  row  of  cottages 
near  the  inn  at  which  I  was  to  spend  my  holiday.  She 
dropped  the  organist  a  pretty  little  curtsey,  opened  the  wooden 
gate,  and  went  into  the  rustic  garden.  I  watclieJ  her  till  the 
cottage-door  had  opened  and  ingulfed  her.  She  was  my 
neighbour.  My  heart  gave  a  great  leap  at  the  very  thought ; 
and  I  went  back  to  my  lodging  filled  with  a  happiness  that 
was  new  to  me — a  strange,  intoxicating  kind  of  happiness  ; 
like  the  drunkenness  of  a  boy  who  has  tasted  champagne  for 
the  first  time. 

"Why  do  I  tell  you  these  things,  Marcia?  Is  tliis  the 
vivisection  of  my  own  heart  at  which  I  am  assisting  so 
coolly?  No!  I,  who  exist  to-day,  have  no  share  in  the 
nature  of  this  young  law-student  who  fell  in  love  with 
Caroline  Catheron  seventeen  years  ago.  I  am  only  telling 
you  of  the  foolish  infatuation  of  a  foolish  boy,  who  mistook 
the  capricious  impulses  of  his  fancy  for  the  true  instincts  of 
his  heart. 

"  I  went  back  to  my  lodging,  and  made  a  ridiculous  pre- 
tence of  eating  the  meal — half-dinner,  half-supper — that  had 
been  prepared  for  me.  I  was  still  weak  from  the  elfects  of 
my  fever;  and  after  this  attempt  I  sat  in  an  easy-(iiair  by 
the  open  window,  looking  out  at  the  dusky  landscape,  above 
•*hich  the  stars  wore  shining  faintly.     A  grey  mist  hud  crept 
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ever  the  neii^libouring  woodland  and  the  distant  hills,  and 
lights  were  gleaming  here  and  there  in  the  windows  of  one 
»f  the  Weldridge  mansions.  At  another  time  I  should  have 
been  eager  for  a  candle  and  a  book,  and  impatient  of  this 
hseless  twilight ;  but  upon  this  particular  night  I  think  I 
forgot  that  I  had  ever  been  r,  student.  All  the  mighty 
shadows  of  my  life  had  vanished,  and  across  the  dim  grey  mist 
I  saw  a  woman's  face  looking  at  me  with  a  bright  coquettish 
jmile.  I  abandoned  myself  to  a  delicious  reverie,  in  which 
I  fancied  my  beautiful  neighbour  tending  an  invalid  father 
— hovering  about  an  idolised  mother  ;  a  creature  of  life  and 
light  :'  1  that  simple  household  ;  a  being  from  whose  presence 
joy  eirianated  as  naturally  as  the  perfume  emanates  from 
tlie  flower.  If  the  impossible  Asmodeus  had  taken  me  out 
amongst  the  chimneys  of  the  little  inn,  and  had  bidden  me 
look  down  through  the  roof  of  the  cottage — if  a  friendly 
demon  had  done  this,  what  should  I  have  seen?  An  idle 
discontented  woman  lolling  on  a  sofa,  trying  to  read  a  novel, 
but  too  much  occupied  by  her  own  vexations  and  her  own 
vanity  to  be  even  interested  in  what  she  read — a  peevish 
daughter,  a  neglectful  sister  :  no  ministering  angel,  no 
domestic  treasure — nothing  in  the  world  but  a  conscious 
beauty,  absorbed  in  the  consideration  of  her  own  charms, 
and  indignant  at  a  social  system  which  had  provided  no 
young  nobleman  ready  to  place  his  coronet  upon  her  brow. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

A     BBC  KEN     LIFE. 

"  I  WENT  out  upon  the  little  rustic  balcony,  and  stood  there 
with  the  warm  evening  air  breathing  softly  round  me.  I 
could  see  the  row  of  cottages,  the  neat  little  gardens  that 
ivere  so  full  of  the  simple  flowers  familiar  to  me  in  my 
youth.  I  could  see  the  dim  light  shining  here  and  there  in 
ft  window ;  but  I  could  not  distinguish  the  particular 
habitation  that  sheltered  my  divinity  ;  and  I  was  half  in- 
clined to  be  angry  with  myself  because  no  special  instinct 
told  me  which  it  was.  I  was  startled  from  my  foolish 
meditations  by  the  sound  of  a  voice  mingling  with  the  olher 
voices  that  floated  up  to  me  from  the  open  windows  of  the 
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parlour  below  ;  a  voice  that  set  my  heart  beating  faster  than 
it  had  beat  siuco  Caroline  Catheron  had  vanished  from  my 
enchanted  gaze  ;  and  yet  it  was  not  Miss  Catheron's  voice  ; 
it  was  only  the  baas  growl  of  the  organist.  He  was  not  tho 
rose,  but  he  was,  at  any  rate,  the  companion  of  that  wondroua 
flower.  I  went  down  stairs,  and  made  a  paltry  pretence  of 
putting  my  watch  right  by  tlio  clock  in  the  bar-parlour  ;  and 
then  as  I  loitered  talking  to  the  landlord,  he  remarked  that  I 
might  find  myself  dull  in  my  solitary  chamber  up  stairs,  and 
suggested  that  I  should  step  into  the  parlour,  where  a  little 
knot  of  the  most  respectable  inhabitants  of  Weldridge  was 
wont  to  assemble  nightly. 

"  '  There's  Mr.  Marias  the  clerk,  and  there's  Mr.  Scott  tho 
organist,  quite  a  deep-read  gentleman  in  his  way,  I've  heard  ; 
and  you'll  rarely  meet  him  without  a  book  in  liis  hand.  And 
there's  Mr.  Stethcopp  the  baker,  and  Mr.  Brinkenson,  an 
independent  gentleman,  who  occupies  the  first  of  that  row 
of  cottages  as  you  come  to  directly  you  leave  this  door. 
Weldridge  would  be  a  dull  place,  you  see,  if  there  wasn't  a 
little  friendliness  and  sociability  between  the  inhabitants. 
We've  had  some  out-and-out  gentlemen  in  our  little  parlour,  I 
can  tell  you.  There's  Mr.  Catheron,  now,  at  one  of  the 
cottages  ;  you  might  go  a  long  day's  walk  and  not  find  any 
one  more  the  gentleman  than  him." 

"  I  could  feel  myself  blushing  when  the  innkeeper  said 
this.  It  was  so  nice  to  know  that  the  father  of  my  divinity 
was  a  gentleman. 

'"Mr.  Catheron  is  a  native  of  Weldridge,  I  suppose?'  I 
said,  interrogatively.  I  did  not  suppose  any  thing  of  the 
kind,  but  I  was  too  £ar  ingulfed  in  the  abyss  of  folly  to  be 
straightforward  in  the  smallest  matter  relating  to  Caroline 
Catheron. 

'"Oh  dear  no!'  exclaimed  the  innkeeper;  'Mr.  Catheron 
does  not  belong  to  one  of  our  Weldridge  families.'  He  said 
this  very  much  as  if  the  inhabitants  of  Weldridge  were  a 
select  and  peculiarly-privileged  people,  infinitely  superior  to 
the  most  gentlemanly  Catheron  who  ever  lived.  'No,  he  is 
only  a  visitor  in  Weldridge,  having  come  here  for  the  benefit 
of  his  health,  as  you  may  have  done,  and  having  come  upon 
the  village  promiscuous-like,  just  as  you  may  have  come  upon 
it,'  added  the  landlord,  bringing  the  subject  down  to  my  com. 
prehension  as  if  t  had  been  a  child. 

"  I  tell  you  all  this  frivolous  stuff,  Marcia,  because  even  in 
my  sorrow  it  is  sweet  to  linger  over  these  pages.  I  think  of 
your  hand  resting  on  them  by-and-by  ;  I  think  of  your 
breath  ruffling  the  leaves.  And  then  I  want  so  much  to  con- 
fide in  yoiu    There  is  nothing  in  luy  life  that  I  would  hide 
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from  you,  now  you  know  what  a  broken  life  it  is.  I  tell  you 
this  story  of  a  boy's  infatuation,  in  order  that  you  may  under- 
stand the  folly  which  ruined  my  manhood. 

"'Has  Mr.  Catheron — a — large  family?'  I  asked;  but  I 
could  boldly  have  anticipated  the  answer.  Was  it  likely  the 
father  of  a  divinity  would  have  many  children  ?  Goddesses 
do  not  grow  in  broods.  My  landlord  answered  my  question 
as  coolly  as  if  he  had  been  talking  of  Mr.  Stethcopp  the 
baker,  or  Mr,  Brinkenson  the  independent  gentleman. 

"  '  There's  a  daughter,'  he  said  ;  '  a  very  fine-grown  young 
woman.  And  I've  heard  say  there's  another  daughter — a 
married  lady — away  in  the  Indies,  or  somewhere,  with  her 
husband.  And  there's  a  lad  home  for  the  holidays  ;  a  regular 
impudent  young  shaver.' 

"  I  winced  under  the  landlord's  epithets  of  '  fine-grown 
young  woman '  and  '  impudent  young  shaver,'  as  applied  to  my 
divinity  and  my  divinity's  brother  ;  but  it  was  a  privilege  to  ob- 
tain any  shred  of  information  upon  the  subject  of  my  infatu- 
ation, and  I  was  very  gracious  to  my  informant.  I  cast  about 
for  a  little  further  enlightenment  on  this  one  all-important 
question  ;  but  the  landlord  shifted  his  discourse  to  the  current 
topics  of  Weldridge ;  so  I  told  him  I  would  avail  myself  of 
his  suggestion  ;  and  I  went  shyly  into  the  parlour,  to  make 
acquaintance  with  the  notabilities  of  the  village. 

"  I  was  received  very  civilly,  very  cordially  ;  but  I  discov- 
ered the  difference  between  the  respect  shown  to  a  Pierrepoint 
at  Pierrepoint  and  the  familiar  greeting  offered  to  an  unknown 
young  traveller  in  a  strange  place.  Mr.  Stethcopp  the  baker 
patronised  me,  and  Mr.  Brinkenson  the  independent  gentleman 
was  almost  regal  in  the  superb  condescension  with  which  he 
offered  me  a  chair  near  him.  The  little  assembly  was  occupied 
in  the  discussion  of  public  events.  For  a  few  minutes  I 
listened  respectfully  to  sentiments  that  were  as  strange  to  me 
as  the  discourses  of  the  Mountain  and  the  Gironde  would  have 
been  to  any  young  provincial  aristocrat  newly  arrived  from  his 
iiereditary  lands.  At  Pierrepoint  we  were  stanch  Tories,  from 
my  uncle  the  squire  to  the  peasant  who  gathered  wood  in  tha 
Chase.  But  the  notabilities  of  Weldridge  were  Liberal  to  the 
backbone ;  and  if  my  mind  had  been  disengaged,  I  believe  I 
eliould  have  entered  into  the  lists  against  them  in  defence  of  my 
family  principles,  and  might  thereby  have  rendered  myself  very 
obnoxious.  My  mind  had  never  been  more  completely  ab- 
sorbed, however  ;  and  I  sat  quietly  under  Mr.  Brinkenson'a 
wing  with  all  the  outward  semblance  of  a  respectful  listener, 
while  my  thoughts  hovered  fondly  about  the  splendid  image  of 
Caroline  Catheron  ;  and  I  thus  secured  the  future  favour  of  my 
cympuuions  8£  a  verj'  well-behaved  young  man. 
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•'  While  they  were  deep  in  an  argument  as  to  the  merits  of 
Sir  Robert  Peel's  last  speech,  I  heard  a  strange  voice — a  voice; 
that  sounded  foreign  to  Weldridge — in  tlie  l)ar  without  ;  and 
in  the  next  moment  I  witnessed  a  social  phenomenon.  All  at 
ouce  the  loud  talk  of  tlie  Weldridge  notabilities  dropped  into 
a  lower  key  ;  all  at  once  Mr.  Brinkeuson  the  independent  broke 
down  in  a  Johnsonian  period. 

" '  Mr.  Catheron  ! '  said  Stethcopp  the  baker,  in  a  solemn 
hushed  voice,  and  then  the  door  was  opened  rather  boisterously 
and  a  gentleman  entered  the  room. 

"Her  father!  Yes,  and  he  was  like  her.  Again  I  was 
dazzled  by  the  splendour  of  dark  eyes,  the  glitter  of  white 
teeth,  the  warmth  and  richness  of  colour,  the  easy  grace  of 
manner  which  had  fascinated  me  in  the  young  lady  I  had 
followed  from  the  clnuchyard.  It  was  from  her  father  that 
my  divinity  had  inherited  her  full  red  lips,  her  aquiline  nose, 
the  dark  arches  above  her  flashing  eyes  ;  even  the  moustache 
that  shaded  Harold  Catheron's  lip  was  only  an  exaggeration  of 
the  ebon  down  that  darkened  his  daughter's.  Infatuated  and 
bewitched  though  I  was,  one  faint  thrill  of  revulsion  stirred 
my  heart  as  I  saw  how  much  the  man  was  like  the  woman. 
Surely  in  that  moment  I  must  have  begun  to  understand 
vaguely  that  the  attribute  of  womanliness  was  the  one  charm 
wanting  in  Miss  Catheron's  beauty. 

"  While  I  was  wondering  by  what  studied  and  subtle 
process  I  might  approach  the  father  of  my  idol,  he  took 
his  place  in  the  little  assembly,  and  asserted  the  sway  of 
town-bred  ease  over  rustic  stilfness  as  completely  as  if  he 
had  been  in  some  acknowledged  manner  the  sovereign  lord 
and  master  of  every  creature  in  the  room.  While  I  was 
hoping  that  somebody  would  call  his  attention  to  me,  and 
bring  about  an  interchange  of  civilities,  he  turned  to  me  with 
a  graceful  familiarity  which  was  the  very  opposite  of  Mr. 
Brinkenson's,  and  yet  infinitely  more  expressive  of  the  differ- 
ence between  hiui,  the  gentleman  of  position,  and  mo,  the 
nameless  stranger. 

"'Your  face  iB  new  to  me,'  he  said;  'and  yet  not  ex- 
actly new  either,  for  I  saw  you  from  my  window  this  after- 
noon, as  my  daughter  came  in  from  her  walk.  You  are 
something  of  an  invalid,  I  conclude,  from  your  appearance  ; 
and  if  I  am  right,  I  can  only  tell  you  that  you  couldn't 
have  a  nicer  place  than  Weldridge  to  get  well  i'^,  or  kinder 
people  than  Weldridge  people  to  nurse  you  back  to  health 
and  strength.  I  came  here  an  invalid  myself,  and,  egad,  I 
think  I  shall  go  back  to  my  own  place  a  HerculeB.' 

"  Heaven  knows  what  I  ought  to  have  said  in  reply  to 
this  civil  address.     I  know  that  I    stammered    and   blushed 
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and  then  shyly  asked  Mr.  Catheron  whether  he  was  goin^  to 
1  ,'ave  Weldridge  jnst  yet. 

"  He  told  me  no  ;  his  Weldridge  friends  treated  him  so 
well  that  he  was  in  no  hurry  to  leave  them  ;  and  if  his  friend 
the  butcher  had  only  more  liberal  notions  as  to  the  number  of 
calves  required  for  the  carrying  on  a  business  with  justioe 
to  his  customers  in  the  matter  of  sweetbreads,  and  the  num- 
ber of  sheep  necessary  to  protect  his  customers  from  daily 
disappointment  in  relation  to  kidneys,  he  (Mr.  Catheron) 
would  have  nothing  left  to  wish  for  in  the  rustic  paradise 
which  an  accident  had  revealed  to  his  enraptured  eyes. 

"  And  then  I  told  him  how  I  too  had  fallen  upon  this 
pleasant  resting-place  by  the  merest  chance  that  ever  led  an 
ignorant  wanderer  to  his  fate.  And  after  that  I  grew  bolder, 
and  told  him  who  and  what  I  was,  with  some  vague  foolish 
notion  lurking  in  my  mind  that  when  he  found  I  was  a 
Pierrepoint,  he  would  open  his  arms  and  take  me  to  his  heart, 
and  straightway  invite  me  to  his  house  and  introduce  me  to 
his  beautiful  daughter.  But  he  only  nodded  his  head  approv- 
ingly, and  muttered, 

"  '  Pierrepoint !  A  good  old  Yorkshire  name,  Pierrepoint ! 
There  was  a  Pierrepoint  in  my  regiment,  but  he  spelt  his  name 
with  one  r ;  and,  between  you  and  me,  he  was  rather  looked 
down  upon  as  a  snob.' 

" '  My  uncle  is  Weldon  Pierrepoint  of  Pierrepoint,'  I  said 
simply  ;  '  and  our  name  has  been  spelt  with  two  r's  ever  since 
the  Conquest,  when  Hildred  Pierrepoint ' 

"  '  Exactly,'  suisvvered  Mr.  Catheron  eagerly, — '  came  over 
with  the  Duke  of  Normandy,  no  doubt.  Our  people  dis- 
tinguished themselves  at  that  period  ;  but  it  was  on  the  other 
side  of  the  business.  We  were  allied  to  Edward  the  Confessor, 
through  Ethelfreda,  the  second  wife  of — but  I  won't  trouble 
you  with  this  sort  of  nonsense.  My  children  have  all  these  old 
stories  by  heart,  and  love  to  talk  of  them.  For  myself  I  am  a 
man  of  the  world,  and  I  know  how  little  use  your  blue  blood 
is  to  a  man  if  he  can't  contrive  to  keep  a  decent  balance  at  his 
banker's.  And  so  your  uncle  is  Weldon  Pierrepoint,  the 
wealthy  squire  of  Pien-epoint  in  Yorkshire.  I  remember  him 
at  the  clubs  when  I  was  a  young  man  ;  rather  eccentric,  and 
a  bachelor,  if  I  remember  right.     Did  he  ever  marry  ?  ' 

"  '  Ybb,'  I  answered  ;  '  he  married  rather  late  in  life.' 

" '  And  had  a  family,  I  suppose  ?  ' 

" '  Yes.'     I  told  him  there  were  three  sons — lads  at  Eton. 

"'Three  of  them  !  That's  a  bad  job  for  you, — that's  to  say 
if  you  are  next  heir  to  the  estate.' 

"I  told  Mr.  Catheron  that  I  was  the  next  heir  ;  but  that  I 
had  no  more  expectation  of  inheriting  the  Pierrepoint  property 
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than  1  had  of  succeeding  to  a  heritage  in  the  moon.  I  told 
him  how  it  had  been  decided  that  I  was  to  be  called  talhe  bar  ; 
how  my  family  had  sent  me  to  London,  in  order  that  I  might 
see  Bomcthing  of  the  world  ;  and  how  I  had  been  devoting 
myself  to  a  course  of  preliminary  reading  in  my  Temple 
chambers. 

" '  But  that's  not  exactly  the  way  to  see  much  of  the  world, 
I  should  think,'  said  Mr.  Catheron  smiling. 

"  I  blushed  as  I  answered  him.  I  found  myself  blushing 
every  minute  in  my  intercourse  with  Mr.  Catheron.  I  could 
not  resist  the  impression  that  he  was  the  father  of  my  divinity, 
and  that  talking  to  him  was  only  an  indirect  manner  of  talking 
to  her.  He  looked  at  me  more  attentively  after  this  little  talk 
about  my  uncle,  and  when  he  got  up  to  go  away,  he  shook 
hands  with  me,  and  expressed  a  polite  desire  to  see  me  again  ; 
but  he  did  not  invite  me  to  his  house.  I  would  have  bartered 
all  the  letters  of  introduction  fading  in  my  desk  for  one  line 
addressed  to  him.  I  went  back  to  my  own  rooms  immediately 
after  his  departure.  I  went  to  bed  tired  and  languid,  but  not 
to  sleep  ;  only  to  lie  awake  thinking  of  Caroline  Catheron. 

"  The  next  day  was  Sunday,  and  I  went  to  the  little 
village-church,  where  I  saw  her  sitting  meekly  by  her  father's 
side.  Shy  though  I  was,  I  was  bold  enough  to  time  my 
coming  out  so  as  to  encounter  them  in  the  porch,  and  the 
beating  of  my  heart  almost  stifled  me,  as  we  came  out  of  the 
solemn  shadow  into  the  warm  summer  sunlight. 

"It  was  not  /,  Marcia,  who  loved  this  woman  for  her 
beauty.  My  life  and  soul  !  I  tell  you  again  and  again  it  was 
not  I.  It  was  only  a  foolish  boy,  who  had  no  attribute  in 
common  witli  myself  as  I  am  to-day,  but  who  had  one  quality, 
purer  and  higher  than  any  I  possess, — unlimited  faith  in  the 
truth  and  honour  of  his  fellow-men,  boundless  belief  in  the  in- 
nocence and  goodness  of  woman. 

"Mr.  Catheron  turned  to  mo  in  the  friendliest  manner  as 
we  came  out  into  the  churchyard,  and  offered  me  his  hand,  and 
then  in  the  next  moment  I  was  introduced  with  all  due  cere- 
mony to  my  divinity.  She  smiled  graciously,  and  gave  me 
courteous  replies  to  my  lumbering  remarks  about  the  fine 
summer  weather,  and  the  han'cst,  and  the  rustic  loveliness  of 
WeldJidge.  The  condescending  kindness  of  her  manner  in- 
spired me  with  the  fear  that  she  looked  upon  me  as  the  merest 
hobbledehoy  ;  and  I  would  have  sacrified  half-a-dozen  years  of 
my  life  if  I  could  have  looked  as  many  years  older.  She  made 
only  the  faintest  struggle  with  a  yawn  as  we  walked  home- 
wards under  the  trees  by  the  very  path  along  which  I  had 
followed  her  the  evening  before,  and  I  saw  her  gaze  wandcrinc 
abstractedly  to  the  ducks  in  the  pond  while  her  father  lingered 
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talking  to  me  at  his  gate.  Heaven  only  knows  how  keenly  1 
felt  her  indifference.  I  think  I  should  have  gone  away  almost 
despairing  if  Mr.  Catheron  had  not  asked  me  to  look  in  upon 
him  in  the  evening,  if  I  had  nothing  better  to  do.  '  If  I  had 
nothing  better  to  do  ! '  as  if  in  all  the  world  there  could  be 
any  more  entrancing  happiness  than  was  to  be  found  in  her 
presence. 

'"We  are  dull  quiet  people,  my  girl  and  I,'  said  Harold 
Catheron  ;  '  but  as  you  are  a  stranger  and  an  invalid,  you  may 
find  it  plcasanter  to  spend  a  dull  evening  with  us  than  a  dull 
evening  by  yourself.' 

"  I  thanked  him  as  enthusiastically  as  if  he  had  offered  me 
a  dukedom,  and  then  went  home  on  air.  How  I  got  rid  of 
the  rest  of  the  day,  I  scarcely  know.  I  could  neither  eat  my 
dinner,  nor  read  the  newspaper  which  the  landlord  brought 
me.  My  books  had  not  yet  arrived.  I  walked  up  and  doxVn 
my  little  room  until  I  was  too  weak  to  walk  any  longer,  and 
then  sat  looking  at  my  watch  until  seven  o'clock.  My  land- 
lord had  informed  me  Mr.  Catheron  generally  dined  at  five  j 
and  I  had  decided  that  I  might  decently  pay  my  evening  visit 
any  time  after  seven. 

"There  was  an  unusual  stillness  upon  the  summer  land- 
scape when  I  went  out  of  the  little  inn-door,  and  walked  very 
slowly  towards  the  house  in  which  Harold  Catheron  lived. 
The  Weldridge  people  were  diligent  church  and  chapel-goers, 
and  the  majority  of  the  small  population  was  absorbed  by  the 
evening  services.  In  that  serene  stillness  I  lingered  for  a  few 
minutes,  looking  absently  at  the  horses  browsing  on  the  green, 
possessed  all  at  once  by  the  hobbledehoy's  shy  dread  of  ap- 
proaching the  woman  he  admires  ;  and  then  I  summoned 
courage,  and  walked  to  the  little  gate.  A  boy  of  twelve  or  four- 
teen years  of  age,  with  a  handsome  defiant  face,  was  lounging 
on  the  gate,  and  looked  boldly  up  at  me  as  I  approached. 
There  was  sufficient  resemblance  to  the  features  of  my  divinity 
in  the  boy's  dark  bold  face  to  reveal  him  to  me  as  the  brothei 
I  had  heard  of.  Anxious  to  conciliate  any  creature  who  bwe 
her  name,  I  saluted  the  boy  very  respectfully  as  I  passed  him, 
and  received  an  insolent  stare  in  return.  A  maid-servant 
admitted  me,  and  ushered  me  immediately  into  a  little  parlour 
where  Mr.  Catheron  was  sleeping  profoundly  in  an  easy-chair, 
with  his  head  thrown  back  upon  the  cushions  and  the  edge  of 
his  newspaper  resting  upon  the  tip  of  his  nose.  No  words  can 
describe  my  disappointment  as  I  looked  round  the  room  and 
saw  how  empty  it  was  without  my  divinity.  There  was  no 
6ign  of  feminine  occupation,  no  open  book,  no  handkerchief  or 
gathered  flower  thrown  lightly  aside  by  a  woman's  hand. 
There  was  nothing  to  betoken  that  Caroline  Catheron  had  only 
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lately  left  the  apartment,  and  might  speedily  return.  IMr. 
CJatheron's  newspapers  scattered  the  table  and  the  floor  i^Ir 
Catheron's  half-consumed  cigar  lay  on  the  mantelpiece. 
Though  the  little  garden  outside  the  open  window  was  rich  in 
all  sweet-scented  cottage  flowers,  the  shabby  chamber  was  not 
brightened  by  one  gathered  blossom. 

"  Cruelly  disappointed,  cruelly  embarrassed.  I  seated  myself 
opposite  Mr.  Catheron  and  awaited  that  gentleman's  awak(*n- 
ing.  The  newspaper  dropped  upon  his  breast,  and  I  had 
ample  leisure  for  the  contemplation  of  his  countenance.  It 
was  a  very  handsome  face  certainly, — how  could  it  be  other- 
wise than  handsome  when  it  was  so  like  uers? — but  its 
beauty  veas  not  quite  pleasing  even  to  my  inexperienced  eyes. 
It  was  a  little  too  much  like  the  face  of  a  handsome  vulture, 
who  had  cultivated  a  formidable  pair  of  moustaches,  and 
assumed  a  military  style  of  undress.  The  curve  of  the  aqui- 
line nose,  the  bird-like  modelling  of  the  eyelids,  the  upward 
arch  of  the  thin  lips  were  not  the  characteristics  of  a  noble 
countenance.  I  think  I  knew  as  much  as  this  even  then  ;  I 
think  I  knew  as  much  as  this  even  that  afteraoon,  when  the 
spell  of  Caroline  Catheron's  beauty  possessed  me  so  completely 
that  I  had  little  consciousness  of  anything  except  my  eager 
desire  to  look  upon  her  again. 

"  If  I  had  presented  my  letters  of  introduction,  if  I  had 
been  enli.c^litened  as  to  the  world  I  lived  in  by  a  yeai's  inter- 
course witli  society,  I  should  not  have  been  so  weak  a  wretch 
in  the  hands  of  Harold  Catheron  and  his  daughter.  But  the 
boy  swinging  on  the  garden-gate  was  my  master  in  all  know- 
ledge to  be  acquired  by  the  experience  of  life,  and  he  knew  it. 
"  My  host  started  out  of  his  sleep  presently,  and  apolog;i9ed 
to  me  for  his  inattention. 

"  '  My  daughter  has  gone  to  church,'  he  said  ;  '  help  your- 
self to  a  glass  of  that  sherry  ;  Caroline  shall  give  us  some  tea 
when  she  comes  in,  and  in  the  mean  time  you  shall  tell  me  all 
about  your  people  in  the  North.  You  have  no  idea  how  the 
name  of  Pierrcpoint  brings  back  my  young. days,  and  the  time 
when  I  knew  Weldon  Pierrepoint  as  one  of  the  celebrities  of 
the  West-end.  And  so  he  turned  country  gentleman,  and  mar- 
ried, and  had  a  family  I     Strange,  strange.' 

"Mr.  Catharon's  eyelids  dropped  languidly  over  his  eyes, 
and  he  threw  his  head  back  upon  the  cushions  of  his  chair,  as 
if  he  had  let  his  mind  slip  back  to  the  past.  ■Musing  thus,  and 
nodding  his  head  every  now  and  then  with  a  little  sigh  of 
assent,  he  let  me  talk  of  my  life  at  home,  and  of  all  who  be- 
longed to  me.  He  let  me  talk — or  it  seemed  to  me  at  tha 
time  that  he  only  let  me  talk  ;  but  even  then  I  had  some  con- 
flc'ousness  that  it  was  he  who  kept  my  Uncle  "Weldon'e  uama 
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perpetually  uppermost  in  the  conversation,  bringing  me  back 
to  that  point  when  I  was  inclined  to  wander  to  some  more 
cherished  subject, — my  mother's  sweet  companionship,  my  fa- 
ther's learning,  my  own  ambitious  dreams.  However  it  came 
about,  I  told  Harold  Catheron  all  there  was  to  tell  about  my 
uncle,  and  told  him  how  the  wealthy  master  of  Pierrepoint 
Castle  was  a  feeble  invalid,  with  the  poisonous  taint  of  here- 
ditary consumption  in  his  blood,  and  with  three  sickly  sons, 
whose  uncertain  health  was  a  perpetual  source  of  anxiety. 
*  And  your  father  ?  '  said  Mr.  Catheron,  opening  his  eyes  ;  '  ia 
he  consumptive  too  ?  ' 

"  It  seemed  cruel  to  ask  me  such  a  question, — a  question  that 
must  havs  struck  home  to  my  heart  like  a  daggei,  "f  I  bad 
been  conipelled  to  answer  in  the  affirmative.  E?^ppily  it 
was  not  so 

"'No,'  1  (old  him;  'my  Uncle  Weldon  and  my  lather  are 
only  half-brothers.  My  grandfather  married  twice.  His  first 
wife  died  very  young  in  a  decline,  leaving  one  son  ;  and  it  is 
fi-om  her  my  uncle  inherits  his  weak  health.' 

"  '  A  sorry  inheritance,'  muttered  my  host  ;  '  however,  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  one  or  other  of  the  three  sons  will  escape 
the  hereditary  taint,  and  live  to  be  master  of  Pierrepoint 
Castle.  If  you  were  a  marcenary  young  man,  it  might  seem 
almost  uncivil  to  express  such  a  hope  in  your  presence  ;  but 
I  am  sure  that  frank,  open  countenance  of  yours  is  not  the 
face  of  a  man  who  has  any  hankering  for  dead  men's  shoes.' 

"  I  eagerly  assured  him  how  unwelcome  that  heritage  would 
be  to  me  which  I  could  only  reach  across  the  graves  of  my 
three  cousins  ;  but  he  waved  off  the  subject,  as  if  its  mere 
discussion  were  unworthy  of  us  ;  and  tlien  I  heard  a  light 
footstep  in  the  garden,  and  the  flutter  of  a  dress,  and  the 
opening  of  a  door,  and  my  divinity  came  in. 

"  I  am  fain  to  confess  that  she  looked  cross  and  peevish, 
and  that  if  any  warning  could  have  saved  me  from  the  con- 
sequences of  my  own  folly,  I  might  have  taken  warning  by 
her  manner  on  that  day,  and  on  many  other  days.  But  I 
think  it  is  the  peculiar  property  of  a  hobbledelioy's  love  to 
thrive  upon  ill-treatment ;  and  perhaps  Miss  Catheron's  dis- 
dainful airs  and  graces  constituted  only  a  part  of  the  charm 
that  bound  me  to  her. 

"  It  had  been  insufferably  warm  in  church,  she  told  us ; 
and  insufferably  dusty  on  the  way  home  from  church  ;  the 
serBion  had  been  stupid  ;  the  singing  execrable  ;  and  not  a 
single  stranger  had  been  present  to  enliven  the  dowdy  con- 
gregation. She  made  tea  for  us  at  her  father's  request ;  and 
Bhe  went  through  the  processes  of  making  it  and  pouring  it 
out  very  much  as  if  the  task   imposed   upon   her  were   the 
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l&st  straw  laid  upon  the  burden  tliat  rendered  her  life  i:n- 
endtuahle.  But  wiiile  we  were  taking  our  tea,  and  when  I 
had  ventured  to  talk  to  her,  and  had  betrayed  the  coinplete- 
nees  of  uiy  subjugation  by  every  word  I  uttered,  she  bright- 
ened considerably,  and  by-and-by  condescended  to  be  su- 
prenicly  agreeable 

"Would  you  like  to  know  what  my  wife  was,  Marcia,  in 
that  first  day  of  our  acquaintance,  when  I  sat  by  her  side 
in  the  little  lodging-house  parlour,  while  her  father  abandoned 
himself  to  his  newspaper,  and  left  us  free  to  talk  as  foolishly 
as  we  pleased  ?  What  was  she  then,  in  all  the  bloom  of  her 
splendid  beauty  ?  A  wicked  woman  ?  No  ;  only  a  weak-minded 
woman  half-educated  ;  influenced  by  no  good  example  ;  ele- 
vated by  no  lofty  teaching  ;  left  to  go  her  own  way,  and 
taught  t  t  believe  that  in  her  beauty  she  possessed  the  'Open, 
sesame  !     to  high  fortune. 

"  She  treated  me  with  ineffable  condescension  that  evening  ; 
but  I  could  see  that  she  was  not  displeased  by  my  admiration, 
which  was  not  expressed  by  any  outspoken  compliment,  but 
evidenced  no  doubt  in  my  every  look  and  tone.  There  was  a 
iano  in  the  room,  and  her  father  asked  her  to  play.  She  obeyed 
lim  with  a  very  listless  air  :  but  she  played  some  of  I\Iozart's 
grandest  masses  magnificentlj',  and  her  listlessness  fell  away 
trom  her  like  a  cloud  as  she  played. 

"  I  sat  by  the  piano,  entranced  by  the  sublimity  of  the 
music,  bewitched  by  the  beauty  of  the  musician.  I  disco- 
vered afterwards  that  Caroline  Catheron's  mother  had  been  a 
professional  pianiste,  and  that  the  girl's  love  of  music  had 
been  cultivated  from  infancy.  Mr.  Catheron  talked  of  his 
absent  daughter  in  the  course  of  the  evening,  and  I  heard 
that  my  divinity's  sister  was  a  twin  sister,  and  her  living 
image. 

"  '  My  daughter  Leonora  married  absurdly  young,'  Mr.  Ca- 
theron said  ;  '  and  chose  for  her  husband  a  grave  middle-aged 
officer  in  the  Company's  service — a  good  match  in  a  pecuniary 
sense,  I  admit ;  but  by  no  means  the  kind  of  match  I  should 
have  wished.  However,  my  girl  cnteilained  quite  a  romantic 
devotion  for  Captain  Fane,  so  I  submitted  to  the  force  of  cir- 
cumstances ;  and  my  submission  costs  me  my  child,  who  has 
been  scampering  about  with  her  husband's  regiment  in  the 
iunglci:  cl  Bengal  for  the  last  three  years.' 

"Caroline  shrugged  her  shoulders  a  little  contemptuously 
as  her  father  made  this  lamentation.  '  Pray  don't  be  senti- 
mental, papa,'  she  said  ;  '  what  is  the  use  of  talking  about 
love-matches,  when  you  know  very  well  you  don't  approve  of 
them  ? ' 

"  '  I  don't  approve  of  a  handsome    ivoman  throwing  herself 
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away  apon  a  penniless  scapegrace,'  answered  n:y  host ;  'but  1 
disapprove  of  him  because  he  is  a  scapegrace  and  notbeoanse 
he  18  penniless.  If  a  daughter  of  mii.e  cht^s'5  an  honourable 
and  talented  young  man  for  her  husba'"-i,  she  should  iriarry 
him  with  my  consent,  and  my  blessing  into  the  bargain  ;  pro- 
vided always  that  the  man  was  a  gentleman,  and  the  son  of  a 
gentleman.' 

"  I  felt  my  face  dyed  a  vivid  crimson  for  some  little  time 
after  this  ;  and  stealing  a  look  at  Caroline  presently,  I  saw  that 
the  colour  in  her  cheeks  was  heightened  ;  and  by  the  brightness 
of  her  eyes  and  the  pouting  of  her  lower  lip,  I  knew  that  she 
was  angry.  Something  in  her  father's  speech  had  displeased 
her.  She  had  been  sitting  at  the  piano  until  now,  only  turn- 
ing to  talk  to  us  in  the  pauses  of  her  playing  ;  but  she  closed 
the  instrument  abruptly,  and  seated  herself  in  an  obscure 
corner  behind  her  father's  chair,  where  she  obstinately  re- 
mained for  the  rest  of  the  evening,  not  to  be  lured  from  her 
retreat  by  any  of  the  coaxing  speeches  with  which  Mr.  Catheron 
tried  to  conciliate  her. 

"  '  Beauty  is  sulky,'  he  exclaimed  at  last, — he  called  his 
daughter  Beauty,  and  he  spoke  to  her  very  much  in  the  tone 
which  people  are  wont  to  use  when  caressing  a  favourite  lap- 
dog, — '  and  when  Beauty  is  sulky,  c'est  un  fait  achcve.  The 
sun  goes  down  at  a  given  hour,  and  nothing  less  than  a  Joshua 
can  induce  him  to  postpone  his  setting.  Plioebus  himself  is 
not  more  arbitrary  than  Beauty  ;  and  Beauty  is  more  capricious 
than  the  sunshine.  She  has  her  bright  days  and  her  cloudy 
days ;  and  to-day  it  is  cloudy.  If  you  will  dine  with  us 
to-morrow,  Mr.  Pierrepoint,  I  will  guarantee  you  a  little 
sunshine,  and  we  will  have  some  secular  music.  Beauty  and 
her  brother  Gervoise  shall  go  to  Barsctt  to  fetch  straw- 
berries in  the  morning,  and  she  shall  sing  Moore's  melodies 
to  us  in  the  evening  while  we  eat  the  strawberries  she  has 
fetched  for  us.  If  you  are  going  Barsett  way — and  the 
old  church  is  well  worth  seeing — you  might  help  Beauty 
to  carry  her  parcels.  She  would  perish  before  she  asked  you 
any  favour  to-night,  because  she  is  sulky  ;  but  look  in  upon 
U8  after  breakfast  to-morrow,  and  I'll  wager  she'll  be  glad  of 
our  escort  ;  for  that  tiresome  boy  of  mine  is  always  quarrel- 
ing with  her ' 

"The  tiresome  boy,  whom  I  had  first  seen  lounging  at  the 
gate,  had  been  in  and  out  a  good  deal  in  the  course  of  the  even- 
ing, and  had  been  at  last  ignomifiiously  ordered  to  bed  by  his 
father.  If  I  say  little  of  him,  it  is  because  I  thouglit  so  little 
of  him.  I  know  now  that  Gervoise  Catheron  was  shamefully 
neglected  by  his  father  and  his  sister  ;  but  at  the  time  of  which 
I  write,  my  miserable  infatuation  l/ad  such  full  possession  of 
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me  that  I  was  cons<Sioiis  of  notliing  in  this  world  except  that 
Caroline  Catheron  -.vas  tlie  most  beautiful  object  in  creation, 
and  that  I  loved  her.  Despise  nie  if  you  will,  Marcia,  but  not 
more  bitterly  than  you  would  despise  a  child  who  sees  a  gaudy 
butterfly  for  the  first  time,  and  fancies  the  possession  of  the 
radiant  insect  would  afford  him  perpetual  happ'ness.  I  was  not 
quite  twenty  years  of  ago  when  I  fell  in  love  with  the  woman 
who  was  afterwards  my  wife. 

"  A  man  might  have  been  disenchanted  by  the  insolence  of 
conscious  beauty,  the  capricious  humours  of  an  ill-tempered 
woman  who  gave  full  indulgence  to  her  temper  ;  but  to  a  boy's 
mind  these  attributes  only  increase  the  charm  of  the  woman  he 
admires.  The  uncertainty  of  her  smiles  renders  them  doublv 
bewitching  ;  her  openly-expressed  contempt  fascinates  the  vie 
tim  it  might  more  naturally  disgust  ;  for  it  elevates  the  beau- 
tiful into  the  unattainable.  Wh  \w  I  thought  of  Miss  Catheron 
that  night,  I  thought  of  her  as  a  being  whom  I  could  no  more 
hope  to  win  for  my  wife  than  I  could  hope  to  be  the  consort  of 
a  queen.  I  know  now  myself,  as  I  was  then,  well  enough  to 
know  that  my  passion  would  have  lost  its  most  powerful 
charm  if  it  had  lost  its  flavour  of  utter  hopelessness.  When 
I  went  home  to  my  lodging  that  Sunday  night,  I  sat  by  my 
open  window,  looking  out  at  the  moonlit  landscape  for  up- 
wards of  an  hour,  enjoying  my  unhapi)iness,  and  thinking 
how  convenient  the  village  pond  would  be  for  me  to  drown 
myself  in  when  Caroline  Catheron  had  ■scornfully  rejected 
my  heart  and  hand. 

"  I  found  Mr.  Catheron's  prophecy  realised  when  I  presented 
myself  at  the  cottage  next  morning.  My  divinity  was  very 
gracious,  and  we  sallied  forth  on  the  best  possible  terms  with 
each  other,  attended  by  the  boy  Gervoise,  who  came  with  ua 
unwillingly  enough,  and  who  lounged  and  loitered  behind  us 
for  all  the  length  of  our  journey  to  and  from  the  little  market- 
town  of  Barsett — a  gay  little  town  enough  in  those  days,  when 
there  were  coaches  still  upon  every  road,  and  pleasant  bustle  at 
every  road-side  inn.  Miss  Catheron  had  many  little  conmiis- 
eions  to  execute,  and  I  was  delightfully  happy  in  attending 
"jpon  her  while  she  executed  them.  And  then  we  all  three 
went  back  to  Wcldridge  loaded  with  airj'  little  parcels  and  bas- 
kets of  strawberries,  and  my  divinity  talked  to  me  graciously, 
while  the  sulky  boy  lurked  and  loitered  behind  us.  It  was  only 
a  mile's  walk  across  richly-wooded  meadows,  where  the  cows 
stood  and  stared  at  us  in  picturesque  attitudes  ;  but  to  an  in- 
fatuated lad  in  love  with  a  woman  of  three-and-twenty,  it  was 
a  mile  cut  through  the  very  heart  of  Paradise.  I  will  not  dwell 
upon  this  foolish  courtship,  though,  as  I  write,  the  past  comes 
back  upon  me  so  vividly-,  that  it  is  dillicult  t5  avoid  rccaHin^' 
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each  separate  stage  of  that  unreasoning  pission,  whose  e-vil 
consequences  have  blighted  my  life.  It  is  enough  forme  to 
tell  you  that  from  the  first  moment  in  which  Harold  Catheron 
ascertained  that  only  three  consumptive  boys  stood  be- 
tween me  and  a  great  fortune,  he  set  himself  to  win  me  as 
a  husband  for  his  daughter — the  daughter  whose  capricious 
temper  was  the  torment  of  his  life  :  whose  petted  beauty  had 
failed  to  realise  the  lofty  expectations  to  which  it  had  given 
birth  ;  a  daughter  of  whose  airs  and  graces  the  selfish  Sybarite 
had  grown  so  weary  that  he  would  have  been  glad  to  dispose 
of  her  hand  to  the  first  bidder  wiio  could  promise  to  support 
her  decently. 

•'  I  was  admitted  into  the  little  family  on  terms  of  perfect 
intimacy.  I  was  invited  to  dinner  twice  a-week,  and  asked  to 
drop  in  whenever  I  pleased.  The  tenderestof  Moore's  melodiee 
were  sung  to  me  in  a  clear  soprano  every  evening,  and  every 
evening  I  hung  over  Miss  Catheron's  shaltby  little  hired  piano, 
bewitched  alike  by  the  singing  and  the  singer.  But  if  my  hos< 
was  unvaryingly  cordial  in  his  manner,  I  had  to  endure  all  the 
transitions  of  his  daughter's  temper  :  and  I  did  endure  them 
as  meekly  as  the  basest  slave  who  ever  cast  himself  in  the  dust 
to  be  trampled  upon  by  an  angry  Sultana.  On  the  sunshiny 
days  I  basked  in  the  light  of  Miss  Catheron's  smiles,  and  wae 
happy  ;  on  the  cloudy  days  I  trembled  before  her  frown,  and 
was  miserable.  But  the  ^n'wiejtrs  of  life  are  very  swef^t  ;  and 
my  joy  and  my  sorrow  had  the  same  freshness,  the  same  flavour 
of  youth  and  hope  which  intermingles  itself  with  every  emotion 
in  the  breast  of  boyhood.  I  was  too  much  absorbed  by  my 
own  feelings  to  be  very  curious  as  to  the  antecedents  or  the 
present  circumstances  of  my  new  acquaintance.  Mr.  Catheron 
told  me  he  was  the  descendant  of  a  grand  old  Saxon  race,  who 
could  claim  kinsnianship  with  the  princes  of  the  Heptarchy,  and 
I  believed  him  implicitly  ;  for  to  my  mind  his  daughter's  beauty 
bore  the  stamp  of  ro^'alty,  since  only  the  scion  of  kings  had  any 
right  to  be  so  beautiful.  I  listened  respectfully  to  whatever 
Harold  Catheron  chose  to  tell  me,  and  resigned  myself  to  the 
belief  that  the  Norman  Pierrepoints  were  very  small  people  in- 
deed when  compared  to  the  Saxon  Catherons.  Incidentally  I 
learned  that  Caroline's  father  had  held  a  commission  in  the 
Grenadier  Guards :  had  sold  out  on  his  marriage,  and  had 
spent  three  fortunes.  I  have  observed  since  this  period  that  a 
ruined  spendthrift  has  never  spent  less  than  three  fortunes  :  the 
number  is  as  arbitrary  as  the  traditional  half-crown  which  a 
millionaire  carries  in  his  pocket  when  he  drops  down  worn  and 
tired,  a  friendless  boy,  in  the  streets  of  London.  After  hia 
wife's  death,  Harold  Catheron  had  served  under  Dju  Carlos, 
and  hia  daughters  had  spent  the  brightest  days  of  theii  girl« 
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hood  in  Spain.  For  the  last  five  years  my  friends  had  been 
wanderers  in  England  and  on  the  continent,  never  staying  very 
long  any  where,  as  I  made  out  from  their  reminiscences  of 
different  places.  What  did  it  matter  to  me  how  or  where  my 
divinity's  girlhood  had  been  spent?  It  was  enough  for  me  to 
know  that  she  was  beautiful,  and  that  it  was  my  privilege  to 
worship  he.  Tlie  time  slipped  by.  The  first  cool  breezes  of 
autumn  found  me  wandering  in  the  stubbled  fields  beyond  Wel- 
dridge  with  Caroline  »nd  her  brother  for  my  companions.  I 
had  been  nearly  three  months  an  iimiate  of  my  lodging  in  the 
little  village-inn.  Long  ago  my  health  and  strength  had  comf 
back  to  me,  and  I  had  been  backwards  and  forwards  to  tho 
Temple,  and  had  brought  my  law-books  into  the  country,  hav- 
ing argued  with  myself  that  it  was  almost  as  easy  to  pursue  my 
studies  at  Weldridge  as  in  London.  But  alas  for  mj'  boyish 
dreams  of  greatness !  The  shades  of  Bacon  and  Coke  had 
vanished  out  of  my  life.  I  tried  to  invoke  them,  but  Caroline 
Catheron  appeared  to  me  in  their  stead  ;  and  after  sitting  over 
my  books  late  into  the  quiet  night,  I  found  mj'self  in  the 
morning  with  no  better  fruit  of  my  study  than  the  vague  re- 
membrance of  dreams  in  which  her  image  had  shone  upon  me. 
Still  I  did  try  honestly  to  work — still  I  held  steadfastly  to  the 
hope  of  a  great  future.  At  tlie  end  of  every  week  I  wrote  a 
long  letter  to  my  mother,  in  which  I  told  her  a  good  deal  about 
my  studies  and  my  improving  health,  and  a  very  little  about 
my  new  friends.  I  meant  to  write  to  her  at  length  upon  this 
subject,  and  to  confide  entirely  in  her  before  I  avowed  myself 
to  Miss  Catheron.  But  I  deferred  the  compo&'tion  of  this  im- 
portant letter  from  day  to  day,  and  from  week  to  week  ;  and 
the  declaration  which  I  had  intended  to  be  such  a  very  formal 
business  burst  almost  involuntarily  from  my  lips  one  day  while 
Caroline  and  I  were  gathering  blackberries  in  the  leafy  hollow 
of  a  littie  wood,  with  Gervoise  somewhere  in  attendance  upon 
us. 

"  She  was  standing  on  a  bank  that  raised  her  a  little  above 
me.  She  was  looking  down  at  me  out  of  a  framework  of 
branches  that  closed  around  her  as  she  stood  there.  It  was 
one  of  her  cloudy  days,  and  her  capricious  temper  had  kept 
me  in  a  state  of  torture  all  the  afternoon.  But  she  had  melted 
suddenly  at  last,  and  had  com.plained  to  me  of  the  wretched- 
ness of  her  life,  the  unkindness  of  her  father,  the  daily  degra- 
dations to  which  her  poverty  exposed  her.  She  had  complained 
to  me  with  tears  in  her  eyes — the  peevish  tears  of  a  selfish 
wotnan  who  bemoans  her  own  troubles,  and  has  no  conscious- 
ness of  anything  upon  this  earth  beyond  herself  and  he» 
personal  pains  and  pleasures.  But  to  me  those  tears  were 
more  affl'Cting  than  the  aspect  of  a  Niobo's  anguish.      Of  Ul 
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anreasoning  passions,  a  boy's  love  is  the  most  entirely  un- 
reasoning. And  is  a  man's  love  so  much  better?  Ah,  Marcia ! 
Even  now,  when  I  fancy  myself  so  wise,  do  I  love  you  because 
you  are  good  and  pure  and  holy  ?  or  do  I  love  you  only  be- 
cause I  love  you  ?  By  my  life  and  soul,  I  cannot  answer  that 
question.  But  if  I  heard  to-morrow  that  you  had  poisoned 
every  one  of  those  poor  village  children  amongst  whom  I 
have  seen  you  sitting, — so  sweet  and  saintly  a  creature,  that  I 
have  wondered  not  to  see  a  halo  of  supernal  light  shine  out 
from  among  the  shadows  round  your  head, — I  scarcely  think 
that  I  could  love  you  less,  so  little  within  my  own  volition 
is  the  one  absorbing  sentiment  that  has  become  the  first 
principle  of  my  life.  Forgive  me  for  introducing  your  name 
into  this  record,  which  I  had  intended  to  make  only  an  unvar- 
nished statement  of  my  miserable  history  ;  but  your  imago 
and  the  madness  of  the  present  thrust  themselves  every  now 
and  then  between  me  and  the  images  of  the  past,  and  I  forget 
that  I  have  no  right  to  tell  you  all  I  feel  and  suffer  ;  I  forget 
that  I  have  no  right  to  sully  your  name  by  inscribing  it  upon 
these  pages. 

"  The  sight  of  Miss  Catheron's  distress  put  all  my  prudent 
resolutions  to  flight.  She  was  very  unhappy  with  her  father, 
she  said  ;  he  did  not  care  for  her  properly  ;  when  he  was 
kindest  he  only  treated  her  like  a  favourite  spaniel  ;  when  he 
was  out  of  temper  he  treated  her  worse  than  any  dog  was  ever 
used  since  this  world  began.  She  said  this  in  little  snatches 
of  words  between  passionate  sobs,  as  she  stood  above  me  pluck- 
ing pettislily  at  the  leaves  and  brambles  in  the  hedge  about 
her.  She  talked  to  me  with  her  face  half-turned  away,  and  I 
doubl  if  she  was  conscious  of  my  presence.  It  was  a  relief  to 
her  to  jomplain,  and  she  complained.  She  showed  me  a  scar 
across  her  plump  white  arm,  the  mark  of  a  red-hot  poker  with 
which  her  father  had  struck  her  one  day  in  his  passion  ;  but 
slie  acknowledged  that  he  had  not  known  the  poker  was  hot. 
Her  brother  was  rude  and  tiresome,  she  said.  Her  sister  had 
maiTied  well,  and  had  gone  away  to  India,  to  enjoy  life  amongst 
all  sorts  of  delightful  people,  without  bestowing  one  thought 
upon  leaving  he-r  to  poverty  and  wretchedness,  to  cioss  laud- 
ladies  and  siiabby  dresses.  Her  sister  was,  indeed,  a  selfish 
creature,  and  had  never  loved  her  properly.  No  one  loved  her 
properly — no  one — no  one — no  one  ! 

"  Slie  beat  her  foot  upon  the  ground,  passionately  moved  by 
some  deeper  emotion  than  I  had  ever  seen  in  her  yet,  as  she 
reiterated  those  last  words. 

"  '  Oh,  Miss  Catheron  !  '  I  cried,  '  oh,  Caroline,  you  must 
know  how  much  I  love  you  !  you  must  know  Low  much  I— • 
ID0L.18E  you ! ' 
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"I  blaehed  as  I  uttered  the  big  word,  I  believed  so  im. 
plicitly  in  myself  and  my  own  emotion.  Caroline  Cathcruj 
turned  and  looked  down  at  me  !  her  peevish  frown  vanished 
and  a  half-amused  smili  li.clitcd  her  face. 

"  '  You  are  such  a  boy  compared  to  me,'  she  said.  '  I  don'*, 
believe  you  know  what  you  are  talking  about.' 

"  Of  course  I  told  her  that  the  passion  which  raged  in  my 
heart  of  hearts  was  eternal  as  the  sky  that  overarched  us  that 
autumn  afternoon.  Alastor  and  the  Revolt  of  Idam  were 
terribly  familiar  to  my  lips  in  those  days  ;  and  I  blush  even 
now  when  1  think  of  the  rhodomontade  in  which  I  set  forth 
my  feelings  for  Miss  Cathcron.  She  was  pleased  with  the 
romantic  nonsense.  It  was  her  uatura  to  be  delighted  witli 
admiration  and  llat.tery,  whencesoever  it  came.  She  forgot  all 
about  her  troubles  for  the  moment,  and  graciously  condescended 
to  stroll  through  the  wood  by  my  side,  listening  to  my  rhapso- 
dies with  drooping  eyelids  and  a  faint  blush  upon  her  cheeks. 
But  if  Carolin*  was  forgetful  of  the  evils  she  had  so  lately  be- 
wailed, I  was  not.  I  told  her  that  if  she  would  only  accept 
the  devotion  of  my  life,  she  might  be  rescued  at  once  from 
all  the  miseries  of  her  existence,  removed  for  ever  from  the 
ill-treatment  of  her  father.  It  was  truo  that  I  was  for  the 
moment  by  no  means  a  rich  man,  having  only  a  hundred  a 
year  from  my  uncle,  independent  of  my  labour  ;  but  in  a  few 
years  I  should  be  called  to  the  bar.  And  then  I  gave  the 
reins  to  my  ambitious  imaginings,  and  informed  my  divinity 
of  the  glorious  career  I  had  mapped  out  for  mj-self  ;  a  career 
which  I  must  certainly  achieve  if  she  were  by  my  side,  the 
sweet  companion  of  my  toils,  the  idolised  wife  for  whose  dear 
sake  the  labours  of  a  Hercules  would  seem  the  lightest  tasks 
that  ever  man  performed  victoriously.  I  told  her  how,  through 
the  influence  of  my  father's  old  friend  the  recluse  of  the  Temple, 
I  had  already  earned  a  good  deal  of  money  by  writing  certain 
learned  essays  for  a  quarterly  review,  and  how  I  could  rely  on 
doubling  my  income  from  this  source.  And  then  the  futuri'  ! 
I  had  very  little  to  offer  my  divinity  in  the  present  ;  but  theie 
are  few  grander  prizes  on  this  earth  than  those  I  promised  hai 
in  the  glorious  days  that  were  to  come.  She  listened  to  me 
always  with  the  same  half-smile  upon  her  rosy  lips. 

"  '  Fapa  wouldn't  much  care  whom  I  married,  so  long  as  he 
got  rid  of  me,'  she  said,  when  I  begged  her  to  let  me  speak  to 
her  father.  '  lie  used  to  talk  very  grandly  about  my  making 
a  great  marriage,  if  I — if  I  did  as  he  wished  ;  but  girls  who 
wear  washed-out  muslin,  and  live  in  stupid  lodgings  in  out-of- 
the-way  villages,  don't  marry  dukes  or  millionaires  every  day 
in  the  year  ;  and  I  think  papa  begins  to  understand  that.' 

"  I  accepted  this  as  a  kind  of  permission  to  declare  myself 
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to  her  father  ;  and  then  I  implored  her  to  answer  the  one 
grand  question  on  which  my  future  depended.  Did  she  love 
me  ?  Ah,  no  !  I  called  back  the  presumptuous  words  the 
moment  they  were  uttered.  Was  it  not  the  wildest  folly  to 
imagine  that  she  could  love  me?  Would  she  tolerate  my 
iove  ?  would  she  graciously  permit  me  to  be  her  slave  ?  would 
she  kindly  consent  to  my  lying  prostrate  in  the  dust  at  her 
feet  ?  would  she  generously  condescend  to  set  her  foot  upon 
my  neck  ?  It  was  in  some  such  phraseology  as  this  that  I 
asked  Caroline  Catheron  to  be  my  wife.  It  is  not  thus,  Mar- 
cia,  that,  were  I  a  free  man,  I  would  ask  you  the  same  solemn 
question. — I  could  win  no  decided  answer  from  the  capricious 
beauty.  She  tortured  me  by  coquettish  little  speeches  about 
her  own  heartlessness  ;  her  unfitness  to  be  the  wife  of  a  strug- 
gling man  ;  the  difference  between  our  ages  ;  the  incompatibility 
of  our  tempers.  But  her  words  and  her  manner  Avere  utterly 
at  variance.  On  the  one  hand,  she  threw  every  imaginable 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  my  suit  ;  while  on  the  other,  she  gave 
me  every  encouragement  to  go  on  suing. 

"  '  I  don't  suppose  I  shall  ever  marry  at  all,'  she  said,  '  You 
know  what  a  dreadful  temper  mine  is,  and  how  I  have  been 
spoiled  by  indulgence.  If  you  want  a  submissive  wife,  you 
should  marry  some  little  fair-haired  person  with  pink  cheeks 
and  white  eyelashes.  Dumpy  people  with  freckles  are  generally 
amiable,  I  believe.  You  don't  know  how  tired  you  would  be 
of  my  temper  after  a  week  or  two.  Papa  and  I  are  always 
quarrelling.  I  give  you  fair  warning,  you  see,  of  what  you 
have  to  expect.' 

"  '  What  I  had  to  expect ! '  That  phrase  sounded  as  if  I  wa? 
accepted.  And  for  the  warning,  what  warning  would  have 
stayed  me  in  that  mad  folly  of  my  boyhood  ?  If  a  hand  had 
come  down  from  heaven  to  write  the  character  of  this  woman 
in  letters  of  fire  across  ber  brow,  I  would  have  believed  in  her 
beauty,  and  not  in  the  writing  that  defaced  it.  I  asked  that 
night  for  a  private  interview  with  Mr.  Catheron,  and  my  re- 
quest was  granted.  When  I  offered  him  my  humble  suppli- 
cations to  be  received  as  the  suitor  of  his  daughter,  he  smiled 
graciously  upon  me,  pleased,  he  said,  by  my  boyish  fervour,  so 
refreshing  in  our  degenerate  days.  He  vv^ould  not  say  no  ;  he 
■vould  not  say  yes.  He  would  only  say  Wait !  I  was  such  a 
pere  lad,  he  told  me,  that  it  would  be  foolish  to_  depend  too 
Diuch  upon  the  endurance  of  an  affection  whose  highest  charm 
was  its  youthful  poetry.  These  boyish  passions  have  some- 
times withstood  the  wear  and  tear  of  a  lifetime,  and  have 
endured  in  all  their  freshness  to  the  grave  ;  but  on  the  other 
hand,  your  early  attachments  are  so  apt  to  be  fleeting  ;  and 
of  all  the  millstones  you  can  tie  roiind  a  man's  neck,  when 
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yoti  want  to  sink  him   effectually,  a  long  engagement  is  the 
heaviest. 

"  '  You  say  my  daughter  is  disposed  to  look  kindly  on  your 
suit,'  Mr.  Catheron  said  in  conclusion.  '  She  is  older  than 
you  by  a  year  or  two  ;  but  in  cliaracter  she  is  a  mere  child, 
and  I  should  doubt  her  power  to  understand  her  own  feelings. 
I  can  only  say  again,  Wait !  Go  back  to  your  studies  ;  re- 
member that  the  future  you  talk  of  can  only  be  won  by  un- 
remitting work  ;  but  come  and  see  us  now  and  then — every 
Sunday  if  you  like.  A  quiet  day  in  the  country  will  refit  you 
after  your  week's  labours.  Treat  my  daughter  as  if  she  were 
your  friend  or  your  sister,  and  by-and-by,  when  you  are  a  year 
or  two  older  and  wiser,  we  will  begin  to  tliiiik  of  a  marriage  ; 
in  the  mean  time  there  shall  be  no  engagement  whatever  be- 
tween you  and  Carry  ;  and  if  you  see  any  one  you  like  better 
you  will  be  quite  free  to  change  your  mind.' 

"  I  had  no  argument  to  oppose  against  this  very  reasonable 
arrangement  ;  and  I  gladly  accepted  it.  Mr.  Catheron  gave  mo 
his  blessing  at  parting,  and  further  bestowed  upon  me  a 
miniature  of  his  two  daugiiters,  painted  for  him  by  an  artist  of 
some  distinction  before  Leonora's  marriage,  and,  as  I  have 
since  had  reason  to  believe,  never  paid  for.  With  this  trea- 
sure in  my  possession  I  went  back  to  London  at  the  end  of  the 
week,  and  set  to  work  once  more  amongst  my  books  in  the 
dreary  chambers  under  the  tiled  roof  that  had  sheltered  so 
many  generations  of  briefless  barristers.  But  the  mighty 
shadows  of  the  past  had  utterly  deserted  me,  and  the  image 
of  a  beautiful  woman  was  the  only  presenct;  that  kept  me  com 
pany  in  the  long  night-watches. 

"  When  I  went  back  to  Weldridge  to  pay  my  first  Sunday 
visit  I  wore  a  deep  band  of  crape  upon  my  hat,  and  I  carried 
in  my  pocket  a  black-edged  letter  containing  the  news  of  my 
youngest  cousin's  death.  The  boy  had  been  removed  frum 
Eton  to  fade  slowly  at  Pien-epoint — the  first  victim  to  tha 
hereditary  taint  that  poisoned  the  blood  of  my  Uncle  Weldon'a 
race.  Nuthing  could  have  been  more  sympathetic  than  Mr. 
Catheron's  manner  when  I  told  him  how  the  child  had  been 
the  pet  and  darling  of  his  household  and  our  own.  I  looked 
to  Caroline  for  sweeter  consolation  than  any  her  father  could 
give  me  :  but  she  received  my  sad  tidings  very  coolly,  and  said 
the  little  boy  was  no  doubt  much  happier  where  he  had  gone, 
and  it  would  be  absurd  to  grieve  for  him.  '  I  wish  I  had  died 
when  I  was  a  child,'  she  said  ;  '  I'm  sure  I  should  have  escaped 
all  kinds  of  worry  and  trouble,  and  people  would  have  been 
sorry  for  me,  and  would  have  said  all  manner  of  sentinuntal 
things  about  me  :  while  as  it  is,  I  dare  say  every  body  will  ba 
very  glad  when  I  die.' 
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"  Of  course  I  told  her  that  desolation  and  despair  would _  at- 
tend her  death,  let  it  come  when  it  would.  I  liave  prayed  since 
that  time — fervent  passionate  prayers — that  I  might  be  saved 
from  the  sin  of  wishing  for  her  death  ;  and  yet  have  wished 
for  it  in  spite  of  my  prayers. 

"  I  wrote  to  my  mother  as  often  as  ever  ;  but  not  as  frankly 
as  of  old.  INIy  heart  always  failed  me  when  I  wanted  to  tell 
her  of  Caroline  and  my  love.  There  would  be  so  much  for  me 
to  explain.  I  should  have  to  answer  so  many  questions.  And 
then  Captain  Catheron  was  not  in  a  position  he  had  a  right  to 
occupy,  and  there  would  be  the  dreary  story  of  a  spendthrift's 
downfall  to  tell  ;  and  the  story  might  prejudice  my  mother 
against  Caroline.  On  the  other  hand,  I  argued  that  as  I  had 
entered  into  no  positive  engagement,  there  was  really  very 
little  worth  telling.  There  would  be  plenty  of  time  for  expla- 
nations by-and-by.  I  worked  steadily  every_  week,  rarely 
leaving  my  chambers  except  for  an  hour's  walk  in  the  dusk  of 
the  evening,  or  for  a  day's  work  in  the  reading  room  of  the 
British  Museum.  I  extended  my  literary  connections  after  my 
return  from  Weldridge,  and  was  a  contributor  to  several  period- 
icals of  a  high  class.  My  work  in  this  way  brought  me  in  a 
good  deal  of  money,  which  I  saved  for  Caroline.  Mr.  Catheron 
had  told  me  incidentally  that  it  would  be  utterly  absurd  of  me 
to  talk  of  marrying  until  I  had  the  nest-egg  of  a  modest 
fortune.  I  remembered  this  ;  and  when  I  went  dinnerless,  as 
I  very  often  did  in  those  days,  it  was  for  Caroline's  sake  that  I 
was  economical. 

"The  autumn  faded  into  winter — a  hopelessly  wet  and 
cheerless  winter — and  I  was  working  quietly  on,  with  the 
djill  round  of  labours  only  broken  by  the  Sunday  visits  to  my 
divinity,  who  received  me  with  smiles  or  frowns  according  to 
the  caprice  of  the  hour.  I  might  have  spent  my  Christmas  at 
Pierrepoint  Castle,  where  my  father  and  mother  were  keeping 
house,  and  dispensing  old-fashioned  charities  and  hospitality, 
in  the  absence  of  my  Uncle  Weldon,  who  could  only  support 
the  winter  in  a  southern  latitude.  My  mother  wished  me  to 
be  with  her.  My  own  heart  yearned  for  her  presence  ;  but  I 
was  invited  to  spend  the  day  with  Caroline,  and  I  could  not 
break  the  chain  that  dragged  me  towards  her.  IMy  literary 
work  was  a  good  excuse  for  my  stay  in  London  ;  and  I  added 
the  sum  that  my  journey  would  have  cost  me  to  the  little 
hoard  it  was  sucli  thrilling  pleasure  to  amass — for  Caroline. 
My  reward  was  the  sulkiest  reception  I  had  ever  yet  endured 
at  Miss  Catheron's  hands.  She  scarcely  spoke  to  me  half-a- 
dozen  times  during  the  dreary  winter's  day  ;  and  she  only 
answered  her  father  in  monosyllables  when  he  addressed  her. 
Mr.  Catheron  tried  to  entertain  me;  but  Caroline  refused  t« 
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play  when  he  askod  for  music  ;  and  while  I  was  trying'  to 
dnvise  some  moans  of  seeing  her  alone,  she  announced  that  she 
was  suffering  tortures  from  a  splitting  headache,  and  wished 
me  good-niglit,  utterly  regardless  of  my  entreating  looks,  and 
the  whisper  in  which  I  implored  her  to  tell  me  what  was  amiss. 
Her  father  affected  to  believe  the  story  of  the  headache,  and 
completely  ignored  his  daughter's  ill-temper.  I  went  home 
alone  in  the  coach,  through  slushy  roads  and  drizzling  rain, 
very  much  cast  down  by  my  divinity's  chilling  behaviour,  and 
thinking  sadly  of  the  lighted  windows  of  Pierrepoint  Castle 
shining  out  upon  the  dark  night,  and  the  pleasant  party 
gathered  rmind  my  father  and  mother  in  the  cedar-panelled 
saloon. 

"  I  was  not  permitted  to  write  to  Miss  Catheron,  so  I  was 
likely  to  remain  in  utter  ignorance  of  the  cause  of  her  temper 
until  the  following  Sunday,  when  I  might  find  an  opportunity 
of  questioning  her.  I  felt  assured  that  something  out  of  the 
common  course  had  happened  to  disturb  her  ;  and  the  thought 
of  this  filled  me  with  perplexity.  I  even  found  a  difficulty  in 
concentrating  my  mind  upon  my  work,  and  waited  uneasily  for 
the  end  of  the  week. 

"  It  was  on  Saturday  night  that  an  ^vent  occurred  which 
decided  the  issue  of  my  life.  I  had  been  writing  for  the  best 
part  of  the  day,  and  had  sat  at  my  desk  till  my  head  ached, 
and  ray  cramped  hand  would  scarcely  form  the  characters  upon 
the  page  before  me.  I  left  off  at  last  from  sheer  exhaustion, 
and  taking  a  volume  at  random  from  the  pile  of  books  before 
mc,  I  began  to  read.  But  I  had  read  a  very  few  pages  when 
my  heavy  eyelids  dropped,  and  I  fell  into  a  doze — a  doze  that 
deepened  into  a  profound  slumber,  in  which  I  dreamed  of 
wading  knee-deep  in  a  sluggish  stream,  with  a  starless  sky 
above  me,  and  a  pitiless  rain  beating  down  upon  my  head. 
Amidst  the  thick  darkness  that  surrounded  me,  I  saw  a  light 
burning  feebly  in  the  far  distance,  and  it  was  towards  that 
distant  glimmer  I  was  trying  to  make  my  wa}\  But  spite  of 
all  my  struggles  I  found  myself  receding  rather  than  ad- 
vancing, dragged  backwards  by  some  horrible  weight  that 
bung  upon  mc  and  paralysed  my  movements.  It  was  only  a 
very  common  form  of  nightmare,  I  dare  say,  natural  to  the  con- 
dition of  an  overworked  brain  ;  but  sometimes  I  have  been 
weak  enough  to  imagine  that  the  moral  of  my  miserable  life 
was  set  forth  in  that  uncomfortable  dream.  I  was  wakened 
from  it  suddenly  by  the  falling  of  my  book,  which  had  elippcd 
from  my  loosened  hand,  and  had  dropped  heavily  upon  the 
ground. 

"  There  were  two  sounds  in  my  ears  when  I  awoke, — the 
patteriftg  of  th«  tain  which  I  had  heard  in  my  sleep,  and   tha 
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Bound  of  hurried  knocking  at  my  door.  I  got  up  to  anfiuei 
the  impatient  summons,  and  on  opening  the  door  1  beheld  a 
woman,  whose  figure  was  undistinguishable  under  the  vol- 
uminous folds  of  a  heavy  shawl,  and  whose  face  was  hidden 
by  a  thick  veil.  . 

"  Before  I  could  address  her  she  flung  the  dripping  veil  oft 
her  face,  and  I  recognised  Caroline  Catheron. 

"'Caroline!'  I  exclaimed,  'what  in  Heaven's  name  haa 
brought  you  here  at  such  an  hour?     Your  father ' 

"'Oh,  there  is  nothing  amiss  with  him,  if  that  is  what  you 
mean  ! '  she  answered,  impatiently,  'though  he  is  the  cause  of 
my  being  here  to-night.  There  is  nothing  the  matter  with 
him  except  wickedness,  and  that  seems  to  agree  with  some 
people.  Let  me  sit  down  by  your  fire,  please,  Godfrey,  and 
don't  stand  staring  at  me  as  if  I  were  a  ghost.  Take  my 
shawl, — and  now  my  bonnet,'  she  said,  handing  me  the  drip- 
ping garments.  '  Have  you  any  woman-servant  ?  No  ;  I 
remember  your  charwoman  only  comes  in  the  morning.  How- 
ever, that's  no  matter  ;  I  shall  only  stop  with  you  till  my 
shawl  is  dry,  and  then  I  want  you  to  take  me  to  an  hotel  of 
some  kind,  where  I  can  have  a  lodging.  It  is  not  the  least 
use  your  staring  in  that  absurd  manner,  Mr.  Pierrepoint.  I'm 
never  going  back  to  Wcldridge  again,  or  to  any  other  "  dridge" 
where  my  papa  resides.' 

"  '  But  Caroline ' 

"She  tossed  her  head  impatiently.  I  had  never  seen  her 
look  more  brilliantly  handsome  than  she  looked  that  night  in 
her  dark  stuff  gown,  and  with  her  black  hair  pushed  carelessly 
off  her  face.  I  was  too  much  bewildered  by  her  presence  to 
do  any  thing  but  stare  at  her,  as  she  flung  herself  coolly  into 
the  chair  in  which  I  had  been  seated,  and  planted  her  wet  feet 
on  the  fander.  There  was  nothing  bold  or  immodest  in  her 
familiarity  ;  it  was  rather  the  easy  manner  of  a  popular  queen 
who  takes  refuge  in  the  dwelling  of  a  subject,  and  is  aware 
that  she  confers  an  honour  by  her  presence. 

"  '  It  is  not  the  least  use  your  preaching  to  me  about  duty, 
or  any  thing  of  that  kind,'  she  exclaimed.  'Come  what  may, 
I  will  never  go  back  to  any  house  in  which  my  father  lives. 
We  have  been  quarrelling  ever  since  I  was  old  enough  to 
quarrel,  and  on  Christmas-eve  matters  came  to  a  ciieis.  _We 
have  not  spoken  to  each  other,  except  under  compulsion,  sine* 
that  night.  Of  course  it's  a  very  dreadful  thing  for  a  fatiiev 
and  daughter  to  quarrel  as  we  have  done.  I  know  that  quite 
as  well  as  you  do  ;  but  papa's  temper  is  unendurable  to  me, 
and  I  suppose  my  temper  is  unendurable  to  him.  We  are  too 
much  alike,  I  think.  Papa  is  a  tyrant,  and  wants  to  reign 
eupreme  among  stupid,  submissive  people,  who  would  never 
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oppose  him  ;  and  I  am  not  submissive  ;  or  stupid,  so  far  as  I 
know  ;  and  the  end  of  it  all  is,  tliat  we  cannot  exist  any  longer 
under  the  same  roof.  There's  not  the  faintest  reason  for  you 
to  look  80  horrified,  Godfrey  ;  I  am  only  going  to  do  what 
girls  in  my  position — and  in  more  comfortable  positions  than 
mine — are  doing  every  day  of  their  lives.  I  am  going  out 
as  a  governess.  If  I  had  proposed  such  a  thing  to  papa,  ho 
would  have  talked  all  sorts  of  pompous  nonsense  about  the 
Catherons  and  Edward  the  Confessor,  though  he  owns  himself 
that  Edward  the  Confessor  never  was  the  slightest  use  to  him 
in  any  stage  of  his  career.  In  fact,  what  papa  would  like 
would  be  for  me  to  wait  upon  him,  and  play  Mozart  to  him 
until  my  hair  was  grey,  and  to  submit  to  be  thwarted  in  the 
dearest  wishes  of  my  heart,  and,  in  short,  to  be  an  uncomplain- 
ing slave.  So,  instead  of  fighting  the  matter  out  with  him,  I 
quietly  left  Weldridge  by  this  evening's  coach,  and  have 
walked  from  the  coach-ofiice  here,  not  having  enough  money 
to  pay  for  a  cab.  So  I  want  you  to  lend  me  some  money, 
please  ;  and  I  want  you  to  get  me  some  kind  of  lodging.' 

"  '  But  have  you  no  friends  in  London  to  whom  I  could  take 
you,  Caroline  ?  '  I  asked,  looking  anxiously  at  my  watch.  '  You 
would  be  more  comfortable  in  a  friend's  house  than  in  a  strange 
lodging.' 

"'  Of  course  I  should,'  Miss  Catheron  answered,  impatiently  ; 
'but  I  have  no  friends  to  whom  I  can  go  at  ten  o'clock  on  a 
Saturday  night,  and  say,  "  I  have  run  away  from  papa,  and  I 
am  going  out  as  a  governess  :  please  accommodate  me  in  the 
interval."     Those  sort  of  friends  are  not  veiy  common.' 

"This  was  an  unanswerable  kind  of  argument ;  so  I  put  on 
•ny  hat  and  hurried  out,  after  assuring  Caroline  that  I  would 
do  my  best  to  secure  her  safety  and  comfort.  I  had  only  one 
person  to  whom  to  appeal  in  my  dilemma,  and  that  person  was 
my  laundress,  whose  address  I  fortunately  knew.  I  was  also 
BO  fortunate  as  to  find  her  at  home,  and  up  ;  and  having  made 
her  my  confidante,  she  informed  me  that  she  did  know  of  a 
humble,  but  thoroughly  respectable  lodging,  where  the  young 
lady  could  be  accommodated  at  this  short  notice,  and  where 
she  would  be  far  less  open  to  suspicion,  or  exposed  to  imper 
tinent  curiosity,  than  at  an  hotel. 

" 'Poor  dear  young  creature,'  said  the  laundress,  '  she  must 
be  terribly  cut  up  and  timid-like,  finding  herself  in  Londim 

{)romiscuou8  like  this,  and  with  not  a  place  to  lay  her  pretty 
lead  in  ! ' 

"  I  informed  the  worthy  woman  that  the  young  lady  in 
question  was  a  very  high-spirited  young  lady,  and  not  prone  to 
timidity.  Was  I  proud  of  her,  or  was  I  ashamed  of  her,  be- 
cause she  was  so  different  from  other  women ?     I  can  scarcely 
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tell.  I  only  know  that  the  influence  of  her  presence  enslaved 
me,  as  the  opium-eater's  vice  enslaves  him,  even  when  he 
knows  most  surely  the  ruin  which  it  involves. 

"  The  respectable  lodging  turned  out  to  be  a  very  tidy  place 
in  a  little  square  behind  Fleet  Street ;  a  quaint  old-fashioned 
little  square,  so  hemmed  in  and  surrounded  by  taller  and  more 
important  buildings,  that  a  man  might  live  close  to  it  for  half 
a  century  without  being  aware  of  its  existence.  I  saw  the 
landlady  of  the  lodging-house,  and  having  satisfied  myself 
that  she  was  a  respectable  and  civil  person,  who  would  receive 
Caroline  kindly,  I  parted  from  my  laundress  and  went  back  to 
my  chambers. 

"  I  found  my  divinity  sitting  by  the  fire  in  the  same  attitude 
in  which  I  had  left  her, — a  very  discontented  and  moody 
divinity,  and  by  no  means  inclined  to  be  enraptured  with  any 
arrangements  I  had  made  for  her  comfort.  I  remember  now 
how  completely  she  ignored  any  discomfort  I  might  have 
auffered  in  my  search  for  her  lodging  ;  but  in  the  days  of  my 
folly  she  was  as  charming  to  me  in  her  sulkiest  temper  as  in  her 
brightest  mood,  and  I  attended  her  that  niglitwith  slavish  humi- 
lity, and  saw  her  comfortably  installed  in  her  little  third-floor 
sitting-room  before  I  went  back  to  my  own  chambers.  I  had 
taken  five  golden  sovereigns  from  my  hoard,  and  gave  them 
to  her  when  I  wished  her  good-night.  This  was  something  to 
have  worked  for,  this  delightful  privilege  of  ministering  to  her 
necessities,  however  coldly  she  might  receive  my  service.  I 
went  home  to  think  of  her  and  dream  of  her  ;  and  I  had  the 
honour  of  attending  her  to  the  Temple  Church  next  day,  and 
of  walking  with  her  in  the  St.  James's  Park  afterwards. 

"  It  was  during  that  walk  that  I  urged  upon  her  all  the 
miseries  of  the  step  she  contemplated  taking  ;  the  difficulty  of 
obtaining  the  assistance  of  her  friends  so  long  as  she  remained 
at  variance  with  her  father  ;  the  utter  impossibility  of  finding 
any  situation  without  the  help  and  recommendation  of  friends; 
and,  lastly,  the  absence  of  motive  for  such  a  course.  Was  I 
not  at  her  command,  ready  to  find  a  home  in  which  she  would 
be  no  dependant,  but  sole  mistress,  if  she  would  only  accept  a 
home  of  my  finding  ?  Why  should  she  not  marry  me  at  once, 
I  argued  ;  since  she  was  determined  not  to  go  back  to  her 
father  ;  and  since,  as  she  said  herself,  she  was  of  an  age  to  do 
what  she  pleased,  without  consulting  any  one  ?  After  I  had 
pleaded  for  a  long  time,  she  agreed  to  consider  my  propositiou 
and  give  me  an  answer  on  the  following  day.  All  that  Sunday 
evening  I  sat  alone  in  my  garret-chamber,  unable  either  to 
read  or  write,  and  with  no  better  occupation  than  to  count  the 
minutes  which  must  elapse  before  I  could  know  my  fate. 

"  When  I  called  on  Caroline  the  next  morning  I  found  her 
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Btill  irresolute,  and  had  all  my  pleading  to  go  through  again  ; 
but  at  last  I  wrung  from  Irt  a  half-unwilling  consent  to  an 
immediate  marriage,  and  I  left  her  by-and-by,  feeling  unutter- 
ably happy  and  unutterably  important,  with  an  enormous 
amount  of  business  on  my  iiands.  But  all  at  once,  now  that 
the  critical  moment  had  arrived,  I  was  seized  with  a  sudden 
feeling  of  doubt  as  to  whether  my  father  and  mother  would 
consent  to  this  early  marriage.  Was  it  not  almost  certain  thai 
tliey  would  oppose  such  a  step,  on  the  ground  of  its  impru- 
dence— that  they  would  even  forbid  it  ?  I  knew  my  mother 
well  enough  to  know  that  she  would  wish  to  become  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  Caroline  before  slie  received  her  as  a 
daughter-in-law  ;  and  how  could  Caroline  remain  in  a  square 
at  tlie  back  of  Fleet  Street  until  my  mother  could  be  brought 
up  from  Yorkshire  to  make  her  acquaintance  ;  or  how  could  I 
take  my  betrothed  to  Pierrepoint  an  uninvited  guest,  and  in 
the  very  doubtful  position  of  a  runaway  daughter?  And  then 
there  was  another  question  which  I  scarcely  dared  ask  myself, 
80  very  doubtful  was  the  answer.  If  there  were  time  and  op- 
portunity for  my  mother  to  become  familiar  with  Miss 
Catheron,  would  the  result  of  the  acquaintance  be  ^  cry  satis- 
factory ?  The  changeful  temper,  the  imperious  will,  which 
were  so  charming  to  me,  might  fail  to  fascinate  an  anxious 
mother  when  exhibited  by  the  future  wife  of  her  son.  Debat- 
ing my  position  in  long  and  painful  meditations,  I  became  im- 
pressed by  the  conviction  that  I  must  follow  the  dictates  of 
my  heart  at  all  hazards,  and  trust  to  the  future  to  reconcile 
matters  with  my  relations.  A  year  ago  I  should  have  as  soon 
dreamed  of  jumping  over  London  Bridge  as  of  marrying  with- 
out the  knowledge  or  consent  of  my  father  and  mother.  But 
the  bondage  of  affection  and  duty  was  only  a  spider's  web  in 
comparison  with  the  chains  that  Caroline  Catheron  had  riveted 
about  me  ;  and  I  ilung  every  consideration  to  the  winds  rather 
ihan  incur  the  hazard  of  losing  the  woman  I  loved. 

"  Early  on  the  following  day  I  made  arrangemenf-?  for  our 
hasty  marriage.  As  I  was  under  age,  and  there  wouid  there- 
fore be  difficulty  about  a  license,  I  had  our  banns  put  up  at  St. 
Duustan's  ;  for  though  I  was  base  enough  to  keep  the  secret 
of  my  marriage  from  my  relations,  I  was  not  prepared  to  per- 
jure myself  before  a  proctor.  So  on  the  following  Sunday, 
and  for  two  Sundays  afterwards,  the  scanty  worshippers  in  St. 
Dunstan's  Churcn  were  abked  if  they  were  aware  of  any  just 
impediment  to  the  marriage  of  Godfrey  Pierrepoint,  bachelor, 
and  Caroline  Catheron,  spinster  ;  and  on  the  fourth  Monday 
after  my  divinity's  arrival  in  London  I  stood  by  her  sido 
before  the  altar,  in  the  semi-obscurity  of  a  black  winter's  day, 
while  a  curate  in  a  dinKv  surplice  joined  our  hands  in  surely 
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the  most  fatal  union  that  was  ever  solemnised  in  that  old  City 
church.  No  one  had  interfered  to  prevent  our  marriage.  Of 
all  my  father's  friends  no  idle  wanderer  had  entered  the 
church  in  Fleet  Street  to  be  startled  and  scandalised  by  hear- 
ing the  name  of  Pierrepoint  amidst  a  string  of  Smiths  and 
Joneses  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Catheron  had  taken  no 
step  to  reclaim  his  daughter,  though  he  must  have  been  well 
aware  by  the  cessation  of  my  Sunday  visits  to  Weldridge  that 
I  was  acquainted  with  her  movements.  And  she  was  my  wife 
— mine,  my  very  own  !  Henceforth  I  was  to  be  sole  proprietor 
of  the  flashing  eyes,  the  disdainful  red  lips  :  and  the  temper 
— with  its  every  capricious  change  from  cloud  to  sunshine  and 
from  sunshine  back  to  cloud.  I  took  my  bride  to  Brighton  ; 
and  for  the  two  short  weeks  of  our  honeymoon  I  found  it  a 
delicious  thing  to  submit  to  her  temper  when  she  chose  to  be 
angry  with  me,  and  to  be  forgiven  for  having  done  nothing 
particular  when  she  was  tired  of  being  sulky.  Before  I  had 
time  to  discover  that  even  these  delights  can  pall,  we  returned 
to  London,  and  took  possession  of  a  pretty  little  cottage  at 
Camberwell — a  cottage  in  a  green  winding  lane,  with  a  gar- 
den in  which  there  were  honeysuckles  and  roses  in  the  summer 
time,  and  which  even  in  February  had  a  pleasant  rural  aspect. 
Thus  Caroline  and  I  began  life  together.  I  still  kept  the 
secret  of  my  marriage  from  my  family,  trusting  to  the  future 
for  a  favourable  opportunity  in  which  to  disclose  it.  I  left 
my  wife  early  every  morning  to  walk  to  the  Temple,  and  re- 
turned to  her  after  dark.  Even  now  I  cannot  think  of  the 
dingy  streets  between  the  Temple  and  Blackfriars  Bridge  or 
the  long  dusty  road  between  the  bridge  and  Camberwell  Gate, 
without  a  shudder,  they  are  so  associated  with  this  period  ol 
my  life,  and  with  the  aching  heart  tliat  I  have  carried  in  my 
breast  as  I  tramped  along  them.  How  soon  did  I  discover  the 
fatal  mistake  that  I  had  made  !  I  look  back,  and  beyond  that 
brief  honeymoon  period  I  cannot  remember  any  time  in  which 
I  did  not  think  how  mad  a  thing  my  boyish  folly  had  been, 
and  how  bitter  a  price  I  was  to  pay  for  having  indulged  it. 
Heaven  help  the  man  who  marries  a  beauty  !  There  are  beau- 
tiful women  enough  in  this  world  unconscious  of  their  loveli- 
ness as  the  flowers  that  bloom  and  fade  hidden  in  the  untrod- 
den woods.  But  from  the  professed  beauty,  the  consciouB 
enchantress,  let  man  fly  as  froin  a  pestilence — unless  indeed 
he  has  a  dukedom  and  some  sixty  thousand  a-year  to  oflEer 
her  ;  and  even  in  that  case  she  may  hold  him  still  her  debtor. 
I  found  what  it  was  to  have  married  a  woman  who  had  been 
from  her  earliest  girlhood  impressed  with  the  notion  that  in 
her  handsome  face  she  possessed  the  talisman  which  was  to 
win  her  rank  and  fortune. 
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"  From  the  very  day  of  our  marriage  Caroline's  eomplainti 
all  harped  upon  one  string — the   sacrifice   she  had    made    in 
marrying    me.     I    felt    a    guilty  and    dishonourable   creature 
sometimes  when  she  reminded  me  fretfully  of  the  match  she 
might  have  made,  and  the  position  she  might  have  occupied 
but  for  me.     The  nest-egg  of  my  future  fortune  was  consumed 
prematurely  in  the  furnishing  of  our  suburban  cottage  ;  and 
the  cost  of  the  furniture  was  about  on   a  level  with  that  of  a 
certain  flat  in  Buccleuch  Place,  Edinburgh,  wherein  Francis 
Jeffrey  and  his  young  wife  began  their  housekeeping,  and  in 
which  modest  household  the  Edinhurgh  Review  ^vas  concocted. 
There  are  women  who  can  invest  a  simple  life  with  graces  and 
beauties  which  are  wanting  in  splendid  homes  ;  but  the  poeti- 
cal side  of  poverty  was  beyond  my  wife's  comprehension.     It 
was  all  bitter,  sordid,  and  miserable.     Her    ideas    of    house- 
keeping were  derived  from  a  reckless  and  extravagant  epicu- 
rean, who  would  feast  one  day  and  starve  the  next,  and  who 
never  paid  for  anything  until  he  had    exhausted    his  credit. 
Thus,  had  I  been   a  man  to  whom  creature-comforts  were  es- 
sential, there  might  have  been  good  reason  for  complaint  on 
my  side.     One  of  my  earliest  unpleasant  discoveries  was  the 
fact  of  my  wife's  extravagance.     She  took  a  great  deal  more 
money  from  me  than  I  could  afford  to  give  her  with  any  regard 
to  prudence  ;  and  she  deceived  me  repeatedly  as  to  her  disposal 
of  it.     Thus,  after  I  had  given  her  money  for  the  payment  of 
bills  I  found  the  bills  unpaid,  and  the  money  invested  in  an 
expensive  bonnet,  or  frittered  away  upon  gloves  and  ribbons. 
The  simple  muslin  dresses  and  straw  bonnets  in  which  I  had 
admired  Miss  Catheron  were  contemptuously  cast  aside   by 
Mrs.  Pierrepoint ;  and   I  was  called  mean  and  cruel  when   I 
uttered  any  remonstrance  regarding  this  change.     All  this  I 
bore  very  patiently  ;  but  I  had  more  to  bear  than  this.     ^My 
wife  tormented  me  with  perpetual  entreaties  to  apply  to  niy 
Uncle  Weldon  for  more  money.     Why  should   I  not  ask  \\\\\\ 
for  assistance?  she  said.    He  was  rolling  in  wealth,  herfuthcr 
had  told  her  ;  and  if  his  two  sons  died  I  should  be  heir  pre- 
Bumptive  to  the  estate  :  though  of  course   it  was  quite  certain 
that  one  of  the  horrid   creatures  would  live,  if   it  was   only  to 
keep  her  out  of  the  fortune  ;    for  what  good  Uitk  had  uvcr 
come  to  her,  or  ever  would,  now  that  she  had    blighted  her 
whole  existence  by  marrying  a  pauper?     Upon    this  point, 
however,  my  refusal  was  always  decided.     I  told  Caroline  that 
under  no  circumstances  would  I  apply  to  my  uncle  for  further 
help  ;  and  I  told  her  also  that  as  soon  as  I  found  myself  cer- 
tain of  a  decent  income  I  should  relinquish  the  hundred  a-year 
he  now  allowed  juc.     This  matter  was  the  cause  of  frequent 
disputes   between    us.     Another  subject  of    most  bitter  com- 
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fdaiut  with  my  wife  was  the  dulness  of  her  existence.  S« 
ong  as  I  kept  the  secret  of  my  marriage  I  was  unable  to 
introduce  her  to  the  society  which  was  open  to  myself  when- 
ever I  pleased  to  avail  myself  of  my  family  connections.  Day 
by  day  I  grew  more  averse  to  any  revelation  of  the  step  I  had 
taken  ;  for  day  by  day  I  felt  more  certain  that  Caroline  and 
my  mother  would  never  agree.  The  time  would  come,  oi 
course,  when  the  secret  must  be  told,  and  when  those  who 
loved  me  so  devotedly,  and  who  hoped  so  fondly  in  my  future, 
must  know  how  utterly  I  had  wrecked  it.  I  had  a  terrible 
foreboding  that  this  knowledge  would  break  my  mother's 
heart  ;  and  it  was  this  fear,  rather  than  any  cowardly  dread 
of  reproof,  which  kept  me  from  revealing  the  change  in  my 
position.  I  paid  a  brief  visit  to  Pierrepoint  in  the  spring  after 
my  marriage  ;  and  the  calm  happiness  of  my  old  home  seemed 
to  me  like  a  glimpse  of  heaven. 

"  Before  I  had  been  married  six  months  I  knew  that  my 
wife  hated  me.  I  might  have  discovered  this  incidentally  in 
a  hundred  ways  ;  but  lest  a  shadow  of  doubt  upon  this  subject 
should  linger  in  my  mind,  the  woman  whom  I  had  married  told 
me  one  day  in  the  very  plainest  terms  that  she  had  never  loved 
me  ;  that  she  had  only  married  me  to  revenge  herself  upon  her 
father,  who  had  hindered  her  marriage  with  the  man  she  had 
loved,  and  did  love,  and  the  mere  sound  of  whose  name  was  a 
hundred  times  more  to  her  than  I  was  or  ever  could  be.  She 
told  me  all  this  one  day  after  a  quarrel  which  had  grown  out 
of  her  peevish  complaints  about  the  petty  miseries  of  her  life. 
She  told  me  these  things  in  utter  recklessness  ;  and  lest  1 
should  doubt  the  existence  of  the  lover  who  was  preferred  to 
me,  she  took  a  little  packet  of  letters  from  the  desk  before 
which  she  was  sitting,  and  flung  them  to  me. 

"  '  Read  those,'  she  said,  '  and  you  will  learn  what  a  man  can 
feel  for  the  woman  he  loves.  Those  letters  were  written  by  a 
man  with  a  heart  and  soul — not  a  dull  plodder,  not  a  miserable 
bookworm,  who  leaves  his  wife  day  after  day  to  bury  himself 
among  his  mouldy  old  volumes.  Those  letters  are  dearer  to 
me  now  than  any  thing  in  the  world.  I  read  them  every  day 
while  you  are  away  from  me  ;  and  at  night  when  you  are  sit- 
ting with  your  head  buried  in  your  books,  I  sit  opposite  to  you 
and  think  about  him.  I  am  a  very  wicked  woman,  am  I  not  ? 
Did  I  ever  tell  you  I  was  good  ?  Did  I  not  tell  you  a  hundred 
times  that  I  was  utterly  unfit  for  the  life  you  could  give  me 
and  that  poverty  and  dulness  would  drive  me  mad  ? ' 

"  Slie  had  lashed  herself  into  a  kind  of  half-hysterical  fury 
wliicli  was  horribly  familiar  to  me  now,  and  sne  was  pacing  up 
ind  down  the  little  room  very  mucli  as  a  beautiful  leopardcsw 
puces  her  den  j  ^uite  as  beautiful,  quite  as  wicked-looking  h.^ 
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the  leopaidess.  I  held  the  little  packet  in  my  hand, — a  slender 
packet  of  letters  that  were  worn  and  soiled  by  frequent  hand- 
fing, — a  packet  of  some  half-dozen  letters  tied  together  with  a 
faded  and  attenuated  ribbon.  Upon  the  topmost  envelopo 
there  appeared  a  greasy  little  circle,  which  indicated  the  pre- 
sence of  that  most  primitive  and  inexpensive  of  love-tokens, 
a  slender  ring  of  hair  cut  from  a  lover's  head.  I  lifted  the 
envelopes  one  by  one,  and  looked  at  the  address  and  post 
marks  upon  each.  They  were  addressed  to  Miss  Catheron  at  a 
terrace  in  Kensington,  and  ihe  post-marks  upon  them  were 
dated  a  year  before  our  marriage.  Having  ascertained  this  I 
tossed  the  little  packet  into  the  hollow  of  the  fire,  and  thrust  it 
down  with  the  poker. 

"  My  wife  sprang  towards  me,  more  like  a  leopardess  even 
than  before  ;  and  1  knew  by  the  attitude  in  which  she  paused, 
drawn  back  for  a  final  spring  that  she  was  afraid  to  take,  as 
well  as  by  the  nervous  contraction  of  her  slim  fingers,  that 
she  would  have  lik(>d  to  have  struck  me. 

"  We  measured  our  powers  of  resistance  that  night  for  the 
first  time.  Until  that  hour  I  had  been  true  to  my  position 
of  a  slave  who  submits  to  the  despotism  of  his  imperial  mis- 
tress. But  on  tliat  niglit  the  first  spark  of  manhood  was  fired 
in  my  breast ;  the  invisible  bondage  which  had  held  me  so 
long  dropped  away  from  me  all  in  a  moment,  and  from  that 
moment  1  assumed  a  new  position  towards  my  wife. 

"  She  looked  at  me  with  rage  and  astonishment  blended  in 
her  face. 

'"How  dare  you  burn  those  letters!'  she  cried.  'They 
were  mine ! ' 

"'Mrs.  Pierropoint  has  no  occasion  to  retain  love-letters 
addressed  to  Miss  Catlieron,'  I  answered.  '  I  claim  the  right 
to  destroy  every  thing  that  my  wife  has  no  right  to  keep.' 

"'Oh,  how  I  hate  you!  how  I  hate  you!'  she  exclaimed, 
coming  close  up  to  me  with  the  gliding  cat-like  gtep  which  I 
had  admired  as  one  of  her  charms.  'I  married  you  because 
I  was  angry  with  my  father  for  standing  between  me  and 
the  man  I  loved  ;  because  I  never  could  forget  or  forgive  that 
wrong  :  the  bitter  wrong  which  was  the  beginning  an.  end 
of  all  our  quarrels.  And  I  married  you  because  I  was  angry 
with  liim  too  ;  for  if  he  had  really  loved  me,  he  would  never 
have  let  me  go  so  easily.  I  married  you  because  I  hated 
myself  and  all  the  world  ;  and  because  it  was  a  mad  and 
desperate  thing  to  do,  like  jumping  over  Waterloo  Bridge,  o? 
drinking  corrosive  sublimate.  Poor  pitl'ul  fool !  could  you  b« 
weak  enough  to  think  that  I  loved  you  ?  ' 

" '  I  was  weak  enough  to  tliink  yuu  a  good  woman. 
VVhcther  you  love  ine  or  not  will  be  a  \c\y  email  question 
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to  me  henceforward ;  but  I  shall    know    how  to  niako  yot 
respect  me.' 

"  From  that  hour  my  feelings  with  regard  to  my  wifo 
changed  as  utterly  as  if  I  myself  had  become  a  new  man.  I 
fead  been  slavishly  submiBsive  to  the  capricious  tempers  of  a 
coquette  ;  but  I  revolted  entirely  against  the  insults  of  an 
unloving  wife.  There  are  men  who  will  brook  such  insults, 
and  cling  with  a  base  cowardly  passion  to  the  shrew  who 
inflicts  them  ;  there  are  men  who  will  accept  the  outward 
graces  of  the  beauty  that  won  them  as  a  counterpoise  to  all 
inward  hideousness  :  but  I  was  not  one  of  these.  I  had  lived 
rapidly  since  my  first  meeting  with  Caroline  Catheron  :  and 
from  her  father's  cynical  talk,  and  from  her  own  unprincipled 
sentiments,  I  had  acquired  exactly  the  kind  of  knowledge 
which  could  never  have  come  to  me  at  Pierrepoint,  even  if  I 
nad  existed  there  for  half  a  century.  After  the  burning  of 
the  letters  my  wife  and  I  lived  very  much  as  we  had  lived 
before  ;  for  the  fact  that  my  passionate  boyish  love  had  utterly 

fierished  made  very  little  difference  in  the  dull  current  of  our 
ives.  I  kept  my  word,  and  I  taught  Caroline  to  respect  me. 
She  grumbled  still  about  our  poverty  ;  she  exaggerated  every 
little  deprivation  ;  but  her  complaints  had  lost  their  old  power 
to  wound  me,  for  I  no  longer  loved  her.  I  listened  submis- 
sively to  what  she  had  to  say,  and  I  did  my  best  to  make  her 
life  pleasant  to  her  ;  but  her  unhappiness  had  ceased  to  be  my 
keenest  anguish  ;  her  pleasure  was  no  longer  my  dearest  joy. 
Do  you  know  the  resistance  there  is  in  a  little  field-flower 
which  blooms  half  hidden  among  the  grass?  You  may  tread 
on  it  once,  twice,  thrice,  a  dozen  times  perhaps,  and  the  elastic 
blossom  will  lift  its  head  and  go  on  blooming  after  your  ill- 
usage  ;  but  trample  on  it  just  a  little  too  ruthlessly,  and  it 
perishes  beneath  your  foot,  never  to  come  back  to  life  and 
beauty  again.  I  sometimes  think  that  love  is  such  a  blossom, 
and  there  are  women  toj  whom  power  is  so  sweet  a  thing  that 
they  must  needs  tread  on  the  flower  once  too  often, 

"  I  had  ceased  to  love  my  wife  ;  and  I  was  all  the  happier 
for  the  death  of  my  ill-starred  passion.  My  soul  seemed  to 
have  escaped  from  bondage.  I  went  back  to  my  books  with 
all  my  old  zest.  The  mighty  shadows  came  back  to  me.  I 
was  no  longer  the  dull  plodder  I  had  been  while  my  mind  wai 
occupied  by  Caroline's  image,  and  I  worked  against  the  grain. 
I  was  an  enthusiast  and  a  dreamer  once  more  ;  and  the  editors 
for  whom  I  worked  congratulated  me  uu  the  new  fire  which 
they  perceived  in  my  writing.  Day  by  day  I  advanced,  by 
6ome  su\all  step,  on  the  path  of  literature.  Success  of  a  cer- 
tain kind  came  to  me,  and  in  liberal  measure.  My  earnings 
Lad  been  trebled  within  the  past  six  months,  and  I  gave  my 
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wifo  the  fall  benefit  of  my  improved  poaition.  But  do  what 
you  may  for  the  iiorseleech's  daughters,  the  cry  will  still  be 
'Give!'  If  I  took  Caroliue  to  the  pit  of  the  opera,  she  was 
unhappy  because  she  was  not  in  the  stalls  ;  if  I  took  her  to 
the  stalls,  she  bewailed  the  hardship  of  her  fate  as  compared 
with  that  of  a  woman  who  had  her  box  for  the  season.  It 
is  very  difficult  for  a  struggling  man  to  satisfy  a  pampered 
beauty,  who  thinks  she  ought  to  have  married  a  nobleman 
with  slKty  thousand  a-year.  I  tried  to  do  my  duty,  arid  there 
was  something  like  peace  in  our  household  ;  for  Caroline  had 
discovered  that  there  was  a  certain  point  at  which  her  com- 
plainings must  cease.  Our  mode  of  life  had  been  in  every 
way  improved  since  the  first  days  of  our  marriage.  We  kept 
two  experienced  women-servants  now,  in  place  of  the  maid-of- 
all-work  who  had  been  our  only  attendant.  I  added  many 
email  luxuries  to  my  wife's  simply-furnished  rooms  ;  and  I 
paid  a  florist  liberally  for  the  cultivation  of  our  small  garden. 
There  arc  many  young  wives  who  would  have  taken  a 
tender  pleasure*  in  such  a  home  as  ours.  I  think  of 
you,  Marcia,  in  that  rustic  cottage ;  and  I  can  fancy  you 
happier  in  those  unpretending  chambers  than  you  could  be  in 
a  palace. 

"  We  had  been  married  a  year,  when  Providence  bestowed 
upon  me  the  most  precious  gift  I  ever  received  from  the 
hands  of  Heaven  ;  except  your  love,  Marcia, — except  your 
love  !  I  went  home  one  evening  in  the  bleak  winter  weather 
to  find  lights  in  the  upper  windows,  while  darkness  and  con- 
fusion reigned  below  ;  and  to  be  told  that  I  was  the  father  of 
a  son.  There  are  subjects  whose  first  pain  never  grows  less. 
When  I  think  of  my  only  child,  all  the  anguish  connected 
with  his  brief  existence  comes  back  to  me  ;  and  I  feel  the 
bitterness  of  my  first  great  grief  to-night  as  deeply  as  I  felt 
it  when  the  wound  v/as  new 

"  For  the  first  month  of  the  child's  existence  his  mother 
seemed  inclined  to  be  pleased  and  amused  with  him  ;  and  my 
heart  softened  to  something  of  its  old  tenderness  when  I  saw 
her  sitting  with  her  baby  in  her  arms.  I  would  gladly  have 
relaxed  my  labours  in  some  measure,  in  order  to  spend  more 
time  with  u'.y  wife  and  child  ;  but  Caroline's  extravaganca 
kept  me  tied  to  the  mill,  and,  work  as  I  would,  I  could  not 
earn  enough  to  keep  myself  free  from  debt.  I  was  of  ago 
by  this  time,  and  had  been  called  to  the  bar  ;  but  my  first 
brief  had  not  yet  come  to  me,  and  it  was  literature  rather 
than  law  which  occupied  me  daily  at  my  Temple  chambers, 
and  very  often  deep  into  the  night  at  home. 

"  My  son  was  two  months  old,  and  already  a  faint  smile  of 
recognition  had  begun  to  dawn  upon  his  face  when  I  took  hiin 
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in  my  arms.     Caroline  was  beginning  to  show  coneiderablft 
weariness   of  lier  new   duties  :   and  I  lieard  all  the  old  com- 
plaints about  want  of  society  and  want  of  money,  when  an 
event  occurred  which  delighted  my  wife,  and  made  no  incon 
eiderable  addition  to  our  expenses. 

"  Caroline's  twin  sister,  the  wife  of  Captain  Fane,  came 
home  from  India  with  her  little  girl,  and  volunteered  to  pay 
us  a  visit.  As  I  was  very  glad  to  give  my  wife  any  reason- 
able pleasure,  I  united  cordially  in  the  preparations  for  Mrs. 
Fane's  reception  ;  and  if  I  could  have  worked  harder  than  I 
had  been  working  for  the  last  year  of  my  life,  I  would  have 
done  so.  A  room  was  prettily  furnished  for  our  expected 
visitor,  and  a  rather  alarming  invoice  from  the  upholsterer 
reminded  me  that  I  was  getting  deeper  into  debt ;  but  my 
wife  promised  me  that  she  would  retrench  after  her  sister's 
departure,  and  I  resigned  myself  at  the  cost  of  her  pleasure. 
That  she  should  be  pleased  in  any  innocent  womanly  manner 
was  my  highest  wish  ;  for  the  knowledge  of  the  change  in 
my  own  heart  made  me  peculiarly  anxious  to  do  my  duty  to 
the  woman  I  had  once  so  devotedly  loved. 

I  came  home  one  evening  to  find  a  lady  sitting  by  the  fire 
in  the  spring  twilight — a  lady  whom  I  addressed  as  my  wife. 
But  something  in  her  manner  of  rising  and  coming  towards 
me  was  so  urilike  my  wife — who  rarely  acknowledged  my  re- 
turn by  anything  but  a  peevish  shrug  of  her  shoulders  and  tho 
remark  that  I  was  later  than  usual — that  I  understood  atonce 
the  lady  was  my  visitor.  The  likeness  between  the  twin  sisters 
was  something  extraordinary,  so  extraordinary  that  in  the  dim 
twilight  I  had  difficulty  in  believing  that  the  woman  who 
stood  before  me  was  indeed  a  stranger.  I  saw  afterwards  that 
Mrs.  Fane's  complexion  had  a  pale  sallow  tint,  which  made 
her  beauty  less  gorgeous  than  the  red-and-wbite  loveliness  of 
her  sister.  Nor  was  tliis  the  only  difference  between  the  two 
women  ;  for  I  discovered  ere  long  that  in  the  expression  the 
two  faces  were  dissimilar.  Caroline's  was  the  countenance  of 
a  weak  frivolous  woman  ;  Leonora's  was  the  index  of  a  resolute 
and  powerful  character. 

Mrs.  Fane  had  placed  her  little  girl  at  a  school  at  Brixton, 
and  after  remaining  with  us  six  weeks  as  our  guest,  she  per- 
suaded Caroline  to  allow  her  to  remain  in  the  character  of  a 
boarder.  I  did  not  like  this  arrangement ;  for  in  the  first 
place,  the  pride  of  the  Pierrepoints  revolted  against  anything 
like  the  sale  of  meat  and  drink,  as  the  pride  ot  an  Arab  might 
revolt  against  accepting  payment  for  the  sacred  bread  and  salt 
bestowed  on  the  stranger  ;  and  in  the  second  place  Mrs.  Fane's 
presence  in  our  household  involved  us  in  extravagances  which 
her  paymenta  by  no  uicauB  counterbalanced.     But  I  submitted 
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to  this  ;  aB  I  Bubmitted  always  to  any  reasonable  d-sire  of  the 
wife  I  I'.ad  ceased  to  love. 

"  I  knew  that  the  two  women  often  quarrelled,  but  on  the 
whole  they  seemed  happy  together  ;  and  it  pleased  me  to 
think,  while  I  bent  over  my  desk  in  the  Temple,  that  my  wife 
was  not  without  a  suitable  companion.  For  myself  I  had  con- 
siderable difficulty  in  overcoming  an  instinctive  dislike  of 
Leonora  Fane.  I  fancied  her  manners  artificial,  her  smile 
false,  her  laugh  hollow,  her  conversation  stereotyped  and  con- 
ventional ;  but  she  was  scrupulously  polite  and  deferential  in 
her  conduct  towards  me,  and  the  first  impression  faded  out  in 
our  daily  intercourse,  until  I  began  to  think  her  really  a  very 
agreeable  woman,  whose  easy  temper  my  wife  might  do  well 
to  emulate. 

"  From  the  time  of  my  sister-in-law's  arrival,  I  heard  no 
more  lamentations  upon  the  want  of  visitors  to  our  little  house- 
hold. Several  of  Mrs.  Fane's  friends  came  to  see  her,  and  I 
dreaded  every  day  that  through  some  of  these  people  the  news 
of  my  marriage  might  reach  Pierrepoint.  I  heard  very  often 
when  I  went  home  of  the  callers  who  had  been  during  the  day, 
and  I  speedily  began  to  take  notice  that  amongst  these  visitors 
the  gentlemen  were  in  the  majority.  This  perplexed  me  ;  and 
one  evening,  trifling  absently  with  the  little  card-basket  on 
my  wife's  table,  I  was  startled  by  discovering  that  half  the 
cards  in  it — and  it  evidently  contained  the  accumulation  of 
some  weeks — were  inscribed  with  one  name,  and  that  the  name 
of  a  gentleman,  a  barrister  of  the  Middle  Temple,  a  certain  Mr. 
Arthur  Ilolroyde,  whose  name  I  had  never  heard  or  seen  in 
any  legal  capacity,  and  whom  I  imagined  to  be  as  briefless  a 
barrister  as  myself.  I  called  my  wife's  attention  to  the  number 
of  the  cards,  and  I  asked  her  how  this  Mr.  Holroyde  happened 
to  call  s*:^  often,  and  whether  she  thought  Captain  Fane  would 
quite  approve  any  gentleman  making  such  frequent  visits  to 
his  wife.  Caroline  expressed  extreme  indignation  at  this  sug- 
gestion. It  was  utterly  preposterous  and  absurd,  she  said. 
Mr.  Holroyde's  visits  to  Leonora  were  the  most  ordinary  visits 
in  the  world.  Indeed,  she  added,  he  came  to  Bee  her  quite  ao 
Oftnch  as  her  sister. 

*'  '  In  that  case,'  I  said,  '  I  must  beg  to  object  to  the  numbej 
of  his  visits  within  the  past  few  weeks  ;  and  I  think  as  you 
are  now  subject  to  the  morning  calls  of  Captain  Fane's  Indian 
frieids,  it  will  be  better  for  me  to  do  my  work  at  home,  and 
Ihus  be  at  hand  to  assist  in  the  reception  of  your  visitors.' 

"  I  could  see  that  this  displeased  my  wife,  though  she  waa 
ail  nt.  From  this  day  I  altered  my  plan  of  life.  My  chief 
reason  for  spending  the  greater  part  of  my  time  at  the  Temple 
had  been  the  fact  that  there  alone  I  found  perfect  peace  and 
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quiet.  I  now  appropriated  a  little  den  of  a  back-parlour  as  my 
study  ;  and  I  gave  my  wife  to  understand  tliat  the  apartment 
must  be  kept  sacred  to  me.  In  this  den  I  worked,  and  from 
this  den  I  emerged  occasionally  when  Mrs.  Fane's  visitors 
were  in  the  drawing-room.  I  found  her  friends  chiefly  of  the 
Anglo-Indian  order,  and  I  saw  no  reason  to  resent  their  presence 
in  my  house. 

"  For  some  weeks  after  this  change  in  our  arrangements  1 
heard  nothing  of  Mr.  Holroyde.  My  habits  at  home  by  degrees 
became  the  counterpart  of  my  habits  in  the  Temple.  I  worked 
alone  all  day,  shut  as  completely  from  the  outer  world  in  my 
little  back-parlour  as  in  my  attic-chambers  ;  and  Mrs.  Fane's 
visitors  came  and  went  unheeded  by  me.  Our  dinner-hour  was 
very  late  ;  to  suit  my  convenience  my  wife  said.  Sometimes 
Caroline  and  her  sister  were  out  all  day  ;  sometimes  I  heard 
them  playing  and  singing  together  in  the  little  drawing-room. 
If  ever  I  broke  in  upon  them  I  found  them  pleasantly  and 
innocently  amused  ;  if  ever  I  questioned  my  wife  as  to  the 
time  she  spent  away  from  home  I  received  satisfactory  answers. 
But  one  day,  coming  into  the  drawing-room  unexpectedly,  I 
found  Mr.  Holroyde  installed  there,  and  a  great  deal  more  at 
his  ease  than  I  thought  Captain  Fane  would  have  cared  to  see 
any  man  in  the  society  of  his  wife.  He  was  standing  by  the 
piano,  and  bending  over  Leonora  as  she  played.  I  had  heard 
the  sound  of  the  instrument  all  tlirough  the  morning,  and  had 
therefore  concluded  that  my  wife  and  her  sister  were  alone. 
I  think  I  knew  instinctively  who  this  man  was  before  he  was 
introduced  to  me.  lie  was  a  tall  elegant-looking  man  of  about 
five-and-thirty,  with  a  long  pale  face,  neither  handsome  nor 
ill-looking,  but  one  of  those  faces  which  set  people  thinking — 
the  face  of  a  man  who  must  inevitably  make  a  strong  impres- 
sion of  some  kind  or  other  upon  the  world  in  which  he  lives. 
His  manner  was  peculiarly  soft  and  conciliating — the  sort  of 
manner  that  women  generally  call  fascinating  :  and  in  the 
little  conversation  which  followed  my  introduction  to  him  I 
had  reason  to  conclude  that  he  was  clever  and  well-informed  ; 
but  his  cleverness  was  of  a  light  airy  kind,  utterly  different 
from  that  to  which  I  had  been  accustomed  in  my  father. 

"  When  he  was  gone  I  asked  Mrs.  Fane  if  he  had  ever  been 
in  India,  and  slie  told  me  no.  He  was  not  a  Calcutta  acquaint- 
ance :  he  was  an  old  friend  of  her  husband's,  whom  she  had 
known  before  her  marriage.  She  praised  him  higlily,  but  with 
an  air  of  perfect  indiflEerence  ;  and  I  concluded  that  Captain 
Fane  had,  after  all,  no  occasion  for  displeasure. 

"  But  after  this  Mr.  Holroyde  came  very  often  ;  and  meet- 
ing the  servant  in  the  hall  one  day,  immediately  after  sho 
had    ushered  him  into  the    drawing-room,  I  asked  who   the 
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viBitor  WAS.  The  girl  had  aome  difficulty  in  remembering  liia 
uaine. 

"'  ]\Ir.  Hoi — Mr.  Holroy,'  she  stammered. — 'Mr. Oh,  dear, 

how  stupid  I  am  ! — the  gentleman  who  comes  nearly  every 
day,  Sir.' 

"  I  was  very  angry  when  I  heard  this,  and  I  remonstrated 
with  my  wife  upon  the  subject  that  afternoon  ;  but  she  received 
my  remonstrances  wilh  an  impenetrable  sulkiness  ;  and  I 
determined  to  take  some  decisive  step.  I  went  to  the  Templo 
early  the  next  morning,  and  called  upon  my  father's  old  friend, 
the  legal  celebrity.  He  received  me  kindly  ;  and  without  any 
special  explanation  of  my  reason  for  asking  such  questions,  I 
begged  him  to  tell  me  wlicther  he  was  acquainted  witli  Arthur 
Holroyde,  and  whether  he  knew  anything  to  that  gentleman's 
discredit.    The  old  man's  answer  was  most  decisive. 

" '  If  you  consider  it  to  a  man's  discredit  to  be  a  thorough- 
paced scoundrel,'  he  said,  '  I  know  that  much  of  j\Ir.  Artliur 
Holroyde  ;  and  if  you  are  in  any  way  mixed  up  with  him,  all 
I  can  say  is,  you  had  better  get  yourself  out  of  the  connection 
as  soon  as  you  can.' 

"After  this  he  told  me  that  Arthur  Holroyde  belonged  to  a 
good  family  ;  and  that  he  had  spent  a  fortune  about  town  ;  that 
he  had  degenerated  from  a  gentlemanly  dupe  into  a  gentle- 
manly black-leg  ;  that  he  was  plausible  and  dangerous,  false 
and  cowardly  ;  tliat  the  slightest  association  witli  his  name  was 
death  to  a  woman's  reputation  ;  that  anything  like  friendship 
for  himself  was  certain  ruin  to  a  man. 

"I  went  home  after  hearing  this  and  told  my  wife  and  her 
sister  that  ^Ir.  Holroyde  must  never  again  be  received  under 
my  roof.  Mrs.  Fane,  I  said,  was  her  own  mistress,  and  if  she 
insisted  upon  receiving  him,  she  could  take  up  her  abode  else. 
where  ;  but  if  she  would  permit  me  the  privilege  of  a  brother- 
in-law,  I  should  certainly  most  earnestly  recommend  her  to 
resign  that  gentleman's  acquaintance.  Leonora  Fane  listened 
to  tliis  with  perfect  good-temper.  She  told  me  with  a  careless 
laugh  that  ^Ir.  Holroyde  was  perfectly  indifferent  to  her.  She 
added  that  she  had  certainly  made  arrangements  for  leaving 
ns  in  the  course  of  the  following  week,  but  her  only  reason  for 
60  doing  was  the  desire  to  give  her  little  girl  a  change  of  air 
at  some  pleasant  watering-place,  where  she  hoped  I  would  take 
my  wife.  I  had  addressed  mysi'lf  chiefly  to  Mi-s.  Fane,  and  I 
was  in  no  way  surprised  by  Caroline's  silence.  Nothing  further 
was  said  upon  the  subject  of  Mr.  Holroyde  ;  but  there  was  a 
little  stiffness  in  my  intercourse  with  my  sister-in-law  after 
this,  and  I  was  considerably  relieved  by  her  departure,  which 
took  place  within  a  few  days. 

"  A  new  source  of  anxiety  arose  for  me  about  this  time,  tha 
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commencement  of  my  great  sorrow.     Amidst  all  the  dis-illtt 

sions  of  my  married  life,  my  baby-son  had  been  the  one  sweet 
reality — the  one  deep  and  pure  joy  ;  and  1  loved  him  with  a 
passionate  fondness  that  an  infant  rarely  inspires  in  the  breast 
of  a  father.  My  wife  had  for  some  time  felt  a  capricious  kind 
of  fondness  for  the  child,  which  had  grown  weaker  with  every 
day  of  its  weakly  life.  To  half  smother  it  with  caresses  at 
one  time,  and  to  forget  its  existence  at  another,  was  only 
natural  to  such  a  person  as  Caroline.  But  as  the  infant's  health 
grew  week  by  week  more  delicate,  the  mother's  lovegave  place 
to  a  peevish  impatience  of  the  trouble  and  anxiety  involved  in 
this  feeble  little  life,  which  needed  as  careful  watching  as  the 
flame  of  a  candle  flickering  in  a  current  of  air.  A  few  days 
after  Mrs.  Fane's  departure,  my  boy  grew  worse  than  he  had 
been  yet.  I  cannot  enter  into  the  details  of  these  infantine 
maladies,  though.  Heaven  knows,  no  Yiurse  or  doctor  ever 
watched  their  progress  more  closely  than  I  have  done.  The 
medical  man  whom  I  consulted  told  me  that  the  child's  health 
depended  in  a  considerable  degree  upon  the  mother's,  and 
asked  me  if  my  wife's  mind  had  been  disturbed  of  late.  He 
had  asked  her  the  same  question,  he  told  me  ;  for  her  manner 
had  led  him  to  infer  that  she  had  been  subject  to  some  mental 
disturbance  ;  but  she  had  appeared  much  offended  by  the  sug- 
gestion. After  this  interview,  I  tried  to  awaken  my  wife  to 
the  consciousness  of  her  child's  danger.  [  was  talking  to  stone 
With  an  agony  that  was  more  bitter  than  any  I  had  ever  before 
suffered  at  the  hands  of  this  woman,  I  discovered  that  my  boy's 
fate  was  utterly  indifferent  to  her.  I  perceived  this  ;  and  yet 
in  the  next  moment  I  believed  that  her  indifference  was  affected, 
— a  mere  bravado  assumed  to  annoy  me.  I  thought  this  ;  for 
though  I  knew  the  woman  I  had  married  to  be  an  unloving 
wife,  I  could  not  believe  her  an  unloving  mother.  Then  I 
made  my  first  and  last  appeal  to  the  better  feelings  of  this 
creature.  I  implored  her  to  perform  the  sweetest  dutiesof 
womanhood.  I  was  willing  to  allow  much  for  her  defective 
education  ;  I  was  ready  to  admit  her  right  to  a  brighter  life 
than  that  which  I  could  give  her  in  the  present.  And  then  I 
offered  her  my  future.  I  reminded  her  of  the  pathways  to 
fortune  that  were  opening  for  me  on  every  side  ;  I  told  her  the 
promises  that  had  been  made  to  me  by  men  who  held  fame  and 
wealth  in  the  palms  of  their  hands  ;  I  told  her  that,  if  she 
would  bo  a  good  mother,  my  dearest  hope  should  be  to  win  the 
affection  she  had  never  yet  given  me,  and  to  love  her  again  aa 
I  had  loved  her  at  first.  I  told  her  this,  arid  I  entreated  her  to 
believe  in  my  power  to  win  for  her  the  position  she  aspired  to, 
the  pleasures  and  grandeurs  she  had  a  right  to  expect.  I  was 
weak  enough  to  believe  that  I  had  indeed  wronged  her  in  some 
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degree  by  shutting  her  from  the  chance  of  making  a  better 
marriage.     '  Only  save  my  boy,'  I  entreated,  '  and  be  patient.' 

'' '  Yes,'  she  cried,  contemptuously  ;  '  and  I  suppose,  when  I 
am  an  old  woman,  you  will  give  me  a  house  in  Russell  Squar^ 
and  a  great  blundering  carriage  that  would  look  like  a  tub 
when  it  was  open,  and  a  mourning-coach  when  it  was  shut.  I 
have  seen  poor  milk-and-water  creatures  who  have  married 
"  rising  men,"  and  who  have  begun  to  enjoy  life  just  when 
women  of  spirit  would  be  thinking  of  dying.' 

"  "This  conversation  took  place  when  my  boy  wae  very  ill. 
After  this,  his  mother  made  some  little  show  of  attending  to 
him  ;  but  I  could  see  that  her  mind  was  distracted,  and  I 
vainly  endeavoured  to  discover  the  cause  of  her  distraction. 
To  me  her  manner  was  more  coldly  insolent  than  it  had  ever 
been  yet,  and  there  was  something  in  her  tone  of  defiance 
which  reminded  me  painfully  of  the  manner  of  a  servant  to 
whom  Caroline  had  given  notice  of  dismissal.  If  my  heart 
and  mind  had  not  been  so  absorbed  by  love  and  anxiety  for  my 
boy,  I  might  perhaps  have  discovered  a  clue  to  my  wife's  con- 
duct ;  and  yet  I  doubt  if  any  freedom  of  mind  would  have 
enabled  me  to  understand  a  woman  who  was  so  different  Erom 
the  mother  beneath  whose  care  my  boyhood  had  been  passed. 
I  believed  my  wife  to  be  weak,  sellish,  passionate,  and  vain  ; 
but  I  suspected  no  hidden  treachery  lurking  darkly  beneath 
those  unconcealed  vices. 

"  My  boy  rallied  a  little,  and  I  began  to  hope.  I  had  neg- 
lected my  work  during  the  child's  illness  ;  for  the  little  fellow 
knew  me,  and  smiled  at  me,  and  I  fancied  he  was  pleased  to 
have  me  sitting  by  his  cot.  One  long  summer  day  I  sat  with 
him  thus  from  noon  till  sunset,  with  my  books  on  the  table  by 
my  side,  but  infinitely  more  occupied  by  the  child's  presence 
than  by  them.  On  this  particular  day  Caroline  shared  my 
watch,  and  sat  at  the  foot  of  the  little  cot,  looking  sometimes 
at  me,  and  sometimes  at  the  child,  with  a  wan  haggard  face, 
in  which  I  could  see  the  traces  of  anxiety.  My  heart  was 
softened  towards  her  by  the  sight  of  her  altered  aspect.  She 
did  love  the  child,  after  all,  I  thought ;  and  her  aff'ccted  in- 
diff'erence  had  been  the  result  of  ill-temper.  I  approached  her, 
and  tried  to  take  her  hand  ;  but  she  repulsed  me  fiercely,  and 
preserved  a  sulky  silence  all  through  the  day.  The  sun  was 
setting  when  she  tlung  herself  upon  the  ground  with  a  sudden 
energy  that  was  almost  terrible,  and  began  to  beat  her  head 
with  iier  clenched  hands. 

"  '  Oh,  what  a  wicked  wretch  I  am  I '  she  cried  ;  '  how  wicked, 
how  wicked,  how  wicked  ! ' 

"  I  knelt  beside  her,  and  lifted  her  in  my  arms  ;  but  to  do  so 
needed  all  the  etrenijth  which  has  since  served  me  in  a  close 
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prapple  with  a  wild-boar.  Her  whole  frame  was  convnlsed  Yy 
the  violence  of  her  passion  ;  but  she  grew  calm  presently,  ain\ 
when  I  tried  to  reason  with  her,  and  to  discover  the  cause  of 
her  agitation,  she  lapsed  back  into  the  sulky  silence  that  was 
60  common  to  her,  and  by  neither  command  nor  entreaty  could 
I  wring  a  word  from  her  lips.  By-and-by  she  softened  a  little, 
and  sat  with  her  infant  in  her  arms,  crying  over  him  ;  and 
when  it  had  grown  quite  dark  she  kissed  him,  laid  him  gently, 
sleeping,  in  his  nurse's  arms,  and  left  the  nursery. 

"  After  this  I  went  down  stairs  to  my  den,  lighted  my  lamp, 
and  set  to  work.  My  literary  labours  had  fallen  into  arrears, 
and  it  was  only  by  writing  all  night  that  I  could  keep  my 
engagements.  I  wrote  first  by  lamplight,  and  then  by  day- 
light, until  the  little  clock  on  the  chimneypiece  struck  seven, 
when  I  lay  down  on  a  Rofa  in  the  warm  summer  sunshine,  and 
fell  into  a  sound  slumber.  When  I  awoke,  it  was  late  in  the 
forenoon,  and  I  heard  the  cries  of  hawkers  and  the  sound  of 
wheels  in  the  distance.  I  went  into  our  common  sitting-room. 
The  breakfast-table  was  laid  for  one,  and  nothing  upon  it  had 
been  disturbed.  I  opened  the  door,  and  called  my  wife  by  her 
name.     The  housemaid  came  to  answer  my  summons. 

'"  My  mistress  went  out  last  night,  Sir,'  she  said;  'and  T 
don't  think  she's  coming  back  for  some  days.  I  believe  she's 
gone  to  i\Irs.  Fane.  But  there's  a  note  behind  one  of  the 
vases  on  the  mantelpiece.' 

"I  went  back  to  the  sitting-room,  and  found  my  wife's 
letter.  Did  I  guess  what  had  happened,  before  I  broke  the 
seal  ?  I  scarcely  know.  All  that  most  hideous  time  is  dim 
and  confused  in  my  mind,  as  I  try  to  recall  it.  The  letter 
contained  only  a  few  lines  ;  but  it  told  me  that  my  wife  had 
left  me  for  ever  with  the  lover  of  her  youth. 

"  Before  nightfall  I  was  on  my  way  to  Lyme  Regis,  where 
Mrs.  Fane  and  her  little  girl  were  staying.  I  found  my  sister- 
in-law  ;  but  though  I  know  now,  and  though  I  knew  instinc- 
tively then,  that  she  was  acquainted  with  my  wife's  movements, 
I  could  not  wring  a  word  from  her.  After  my  useless  inter- 
view with  this  woman,  I  searched  England  and  that  part  of 
the  Continent  which  is  most  affected  by  English  travellers, 
for  the  wife  who  had  betrayed  me  ;  but  in  vain.  T  came  back 
to  England  utterly  worn-out  by  my  useless  wanderings,  to  find 
that  my  poor  fragile  boy  had  pined  and  drooped  from  the  hour 
of  his  motlier's  desertion,  and  had  died  within  a  week  of  her 
flight.  And  I  came  back  to  find  a  letter  waiting  for  me— a 
letter  posted  from  America,  and  addressed  to  me  in  the  hand- 
writing of  a  man.  The  letter  itself  was  written  by  my  wife  ; 
and  surely  never,  before  or  since,  did  a  woman's  hand  so 
roldly  and  deliberately  set  forth  a  woman's  sin.      As  I  read 
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those  sttjdied  lines,  so  hidoous  in  their  effrontery,  so  revolting 
in  th(,ir  affectetl  canflour,  I  knew  that  I  was  reading  an  epistle 
in  which  my  wife's  brain  had  had  little  part,  though  my  wife'a 
hand  had  written  the  words.     I  recognised  the  carefully-pre- 
pared composition  of  a  hard-headed,  false-hearted  scoundre? 
in  whose  power  Caroline  Piorrepoint   was  the   poorest    auto 
maton   th*t   ever  obeyed  the  guiding-strings  of  a  showman 
Upon  my  knees,  with  this  vile  letter  clasped  in  my  uplifted 
hand,  I  swore  to  inflict  a  fitting  chastisement  on  the  man  whf 
had  dictated  it.     Who  he  was,  how  he  had  corresponded  wii/ 
my  weak  and  wicked  wife  since  her  marriage,  I  had  as  yet  no 
idea  ;    but  my  memory  helped  me  with  regard    to   his  hand 
writing,  and  I  knew  that  it  was  his  hand  which  had  addresse<i 
the  little  packet  of   letters  I  had   burned  unread.     A  sudden 
fancy  flashed  upon  me  that  night  of  my  miserable  return,  ar 
I  sat  brooding  over  my  wife's  infamous  letter  ;    and  I  wei^ 
early  the  next  morning  to  my  father's  friend  in  the  Temple 
Of  him  I  again  inquired  about  Arthur  Holroyde,  and  I  learncf 
that  he  had  left  England  some  weeks  before,  deeply  in  debt, 
and  obliged  to  fly  from  the  chance  of  imprisonment.     He  had 
been  since  declared  an  outlaw.    Following  up  this  clue  patiently 
and  resolutely,  I  discovered  that  beyond  a  doubt  Arthur  Hol- 
royde was  the  man  who  had  sailed  for  America  with  my  wife. 
I  ascertained  the  name  of  the  vessel  that  had  carried  them,  the 
port  at  which  they  had  landed.     Having  discovered  so   niucU 
my  course  was  clear  ;  and   for  two  weary  unprofitable  yea:^ 
my  life  was  o'le  long  pursuit  of  the  man  who  had  wronged  me. 
"I   followed  this  man   and  his   most  wretched   companion 
from   city  to  city  and  from  state  to  state  ;  guided  sometimes 
by  positive  intelligence,  wandering  idly  at  other  times  in  the 
vague  hope  of  being  aided  by  accident.     Travelling  thus,  with 
the  same  purpose  always  in  my  mind,  I  visited  every  city  in 
the  United  States,  and  made  my  waythrougli  Spanish  America. 
I    knew  that  Arthur  Holroyde  had  taken  his  passage  to  New 
York  under  an  assumed  name,  and    that  the  people  whom  I 
was  seeking  called  themselves  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howell.     I  heard 
of  them  for  the  last  time  at  Buenos  Ayres  ;  and  though  I  had 
no  positive  intelligence  upon  the  point,  I  concluded  they  had 
left  that  place  for  Europe.     I  could  form  no  conjecture  as  to 
what  vessel  they  haf^  sailed  by,  or  whither  they  had   gone  ; 
and  I  came  back  to  England  hopeless  of  any  successful  cliniax 
to  my  long  chase.    I  suppose  the  days  of  duelling  were  utterly 
gone  by  even  then,  ^lareia,  and  that  if  I  had  met  that  man 
face  to  face  there  would  have  been  only  a  brief  war  of  words, 
and  a  little  windfall  in  the  way  of  business  for  our  solicitors. 
And  yet,  looking  back  to  what  I  was    in  those  days,  I  am 
inclined  to  wonder  whether  we  two  could  have  met  without 
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Bome  deadlier  mischief.  I  never  thought  of  this  while  I  wa 
looking  for  my  enemy  ;  I  only  knew  that  I  wanted  to  find 
him. 

"I  came  back  to  England.  I  had  kept  up  a  spasmodic  kind 
of  correspondence  with  home  and  dear  home  friends  during 
my  wretched  wanderings  ;  but  my  father  and  mother  believed 
that  I  was  travelling  for  my  own  pleasure,  and  I  was  obliged 
to  fill  my  letters  with  long  descriptions  of  places  which  I  only 
saw  like  streets  and  buildings  in  a  dream.  There  were  times 
when  I  was  not  equal  to  do  this  ;  there  were  times  when  a  dull 
despair  came  down  upon  my  soul,  and  I  was  stupidly  in- 
different to  all  the  past,  incapable  of  remembering  or  com- 
prehending any  thing  except  the  present.  Thus  it  was  that 
my  correspondence  with  home  had  been  utterly  irregular ;  and 
when  I  turned  my  back  upon  the  mighty  lands,  compared  to 
which  my  own  dear  island  seemed  such  a  speck  upon  the 
universe,  six  months  had  gone  by  since  I  had  received  news 
from  home.  Black-edged  letters  had  come  to  me  during  my 
absence  from  England, — one  announcing  the  death  of  my 
Uncle  Weldon  at  Madeira ;  the  other,  the  death  of  his  eldest 
boy  at  Ventnor.  The  two  events  had  occurred  almost  simul- 
taneously. I  felt  only  a  brief  pang  of  regret  when  I  received 
these  sad  tidings.  What  time  had  I  to  bewail  the  loss  of  the 
kindred  I  had  once  tenderly  loved  ?  The  thought  that  only 
one  frail  life  stood  between  my  bookworm  father  and  the 
Pierrepoint  estate  never  entered  my  mind.  I  do  not  think  T 
should  have  thought  of  it  under  any  circumstances  ;  I  know 
that  I  never  thought  of  it  as  it  was. 

"I  went  back  to  England.  My  old  friend  in  the  Temple 
could  give  me  no  information  about  Arthur  Holroyde,  except 
that  he  had  not  been  heard  of  in  London  since  my  departure, 
and  that  even  his  creditors  had  ceased  to  talk  of  him  ortrouble 
themselves  about  him.  I  ran  down  to  Pierrepoint,  and  found 
my  mother  sitting  under  the  apple-blossoms  in  the  dear  old 
garden.  For  one  brief  moment  slie  was  alarmed  by  the  aspect 
of  the  gaunt  bearded  creature  who  held  out  his  arms  towards 
her,  but  in  the  next  instant  she  was  sobbing  on  my  breast. 
I  stopped  at  Pierrepoint  for  a  week  ;  but  in  all  my  visit  I 
felt  like  a  creature  who  had  come  back  from  the  grave,  and 
who  had  no  part  in  the  joys  or  sorrows  of  the  living.  My 
love  for  my  mother  was  unweakened  by  our  separation,  but  I 
had  resolved  to  keep  the  wretched  story  of  my  marriage  locked 
in  my  own  breast ;  asd  the  consciousness  of  carrying  this 
secret  load  upon  my  mind  oppressed  me  like  the  sense  of  some 
bodily  burden. 

"  I  saw  my  cousin,  the  young  Lord  of  Pierrepoint,  and  the 
lad's  ii^k  of  his  own  grand  future,  and  the  new  glory  he  was  to 
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Win  for  our  name  by  his  trimiiphs  as  a  statesman,  wounded  ma 
as  keenly  as  if  every  word  liaJ  been  chosen  for  my  special 
torment.  There  was  no  old  pleasure,  no  tender  memory  in  the 
familiar  home,  which  did  not  transform  itself  into  a  weapon 
for  my  pain  and  punishment.  I  left  my  fragile  cousin  lying 
on  a  sofa  in  the  great  oriel  window,  with  a  pile  of  blue-books 
by  his  side,  flushed  with  feverish  enthusiasm,  and  inexpressibly 
happy  in  the  contemplation  of  a  future  that  never  was  to  be. 
I  left  my  mother  weeding  her  flower-beds,  in  a  cotton  gown, 
within  call  of  my  father's  study-window,  innocently  happy  in 
the  simplest  and  purest  life  that  ever  woman  led  ;  and  I  left 
Pierrepoint  resolved  that  I  would  never  enter  it  again.  What 
had  I  and  my  dishonour  to  do  in  the  place  where  my  name 
had  been  for  centuries  the  symbol  of  all  earthly  pride  and 
splendour  ? 

"  I  went  back  to  London,  I  abandoned  all  thought  of 
finding  Arthur  Holroyde.  Perhaps  my  thirst  for  vengeance  oi 
redress  had  exhausted  itself,  as  every  passion  will  exhaust  itself 
sooner  or  later,  in  bodily  fatigue  and  mental  wear  and  tear.  1 
settled  back  into  my  old  chambers,  poorer  than  when  I  had 
entered  them  first,  and  deeply  in  debt ;  for  I  had  mortgaged 
years  of  my  literary  labour  in  order  to  borrow  the  funds  that 
had  supported  me  in  my  wanderings.  I  settled  back  to  my 
old  work  in  my  old  rooms  ;  and  the  only  difference  in  me  or 
my  life  was  the  fact  that  I  was  an  old  man  instead  of  a  young 
one.  There  arc  happy  people  who  count  their  lives  by  years. 
The  record  of  my  existence  is  the  record  of  my  misery  and  my 
shame. 

"  I  had  been  settled  in  my  old  chambers  for  six  or  eight 
months,  when  a  letter  from  my  father  brouglit  me  the  news  of 
my  cousin's  death.  I  had  seen  him,  and  I  had  seen  the  fatal 
flush  upon  his  face,  the  death-light  in  his  mild  blue  eyes  ;  but 
I  had  never  contemplated  the  chances  of  the  future.  How 
could  I  desire  wealth,  since  the  unremitting  labour  that  was 
necessary  to  my  existence  was  the  chief  blessing  of  my  life  ? 
Bending  over  my  desk,  I  forgot  what  a  blighted  wretch  I  was. 
Carried  away  by  that  fairy  wand — the  pen,  I  entered  lofty 
regions  in  which  Caroline  Catheron  and  her  wickedness  had 
no  place. 

"  On  the  receipt  of  my  father's  letter,  I  felt  the  bitterness  of 
my  position  more  deeply  than  I  had  ever  felt  it  yet,  for  he  told 
me  that  my  cousin  had  left  me  liia  private  fortune,  and  tliat 
his  last  and  dearest  wish,  expressed  a  few  hours  before  his 
death,  had  been  that  I  should  stand  for  the  North  Riding,  and 
•nter  the  House  as  the  representative  of  the  Pierrepoints,  and 
the  advocate  of  those  principles  which  had  been  so  dear  to  bis 
own  heart. 
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"The  estate  to  which  my  father  succeeded,  rt^hcn  the  last  of 
tlie  Weldon  Pierrepoints  had  been  laid  in  the  family  vault,  waa 
one  of  the  finest  in  the  North  Riding;  the  fortune  which  my 
cousin  left  to  me  was  more  than  enough  for  any  man  with 
moderate  desires.  And  I  was  expected  to  go  back  to  Pierre- 
point,  to  take  my  place  by  my  famer's  side,  and  to  carry  out 
the  djnng  wish  of  my  kinsman. 

"  I  was  now  rich  enough  to  obtain  a  divorce,  even  in  those 
days  when  to  be  set  free  from  a  false  wife  was  so  costly  a  mea- 
sure ;  but  I  could  not  bring  myself  to  drag  my  shameful  secret 
into  the  light  of  day.  I  could  not  offpr  my  bleeding  heart  for 
vivisection  in  the  law  courts  ;  I  could  not  trail  the  name  of 
Pierrepoint  through  the  infected  by-ways  that  could  alone  lead 
me  to  liberty.  I  wanted  to  go  back  to  my  native  place  with 
my  head  erect.  Could  I  do  that,  if  every  boor  in  the  village 
were  able  to  point  to  me  as  the  man  who  had  just  been 
divorced  from  a  runaway  wife  ?  And  my  father's  sense  of  a 
share  in  my  disgrace,  and  my  mother's  sorrow — could  I  bear 
those  ?  No  !  I  knew  the  full  pressure  of  my  present  burden, 
and  it  weighed  on  myself  alone.  I  knew  this,  and  I  was  re- 
solved to  bear  it  patiently  to  the  end.  The  thought  that  I 
should  ever  wish  to  be  set  free  from  my  wife,  for  any  reason 
except  that  it  was  a  shameful  thing  to  be  allied  to  her,  never 
entered  my  mind.  The  future  which  I  saw  before  me  waa 
only  a  flat  sunless  plain,  upon  which  I  must  tramp  onwarda 
till  I  dropped. 

"  I  stayed  in  London  for  some  weeks  after  the  change  in  my 
fortunes,  quite  unchanjod  as  to  my  habits.  I  paid  my  debts, 
and  prepared  for  an  early  departure  on  those  travels  which 
have  occupied  so  many  years  of  my  life.  I  told  my  father  and 
mother  nothing  of  my  intended  exile — for  I  had  no  reason  to 
advance  for  the  course  I  was  about  to  take — and  I  deter- 
mined to  write  only  when  I  had  started  on  my  African  journey. 
"While  I  was  busy  with  my  preparations  for  a  long  and  perhapg 
dangerous  expedition,  I  received  two  visits, — one  from  Harold 
Catheron,  who  said  he  had  lately  returned  from  the  Continent, 
to  hear  of  my  good  fortune,  and  who  told  me  a  plausible 
story  of  his  own  virtues  as  a  father,  and  his  dauglitcr's  ill- 
treatment.  He  could  tell  me  nothing  of  Caroline's  where- 
abouts ;  and  he  had  been  deserted  most  cruelly,  he  said,  by 
her  sister  Leonora,  who  was  now  a  widow,  with  a  small  in- 
come. The  purport  of  his  visit  was  to  ask  me  for  money. 
I  gave  it ;  and  he  was  a  pensioner  upon  me  tiP  he  died. 
Do  not  think  that  I  take  credit  for  this.  I  paid  him  to  keep 
my  secret,  and  to  hold  his  tongue  when  the  name  of  Pierre- 
point  was  uttered  in  his  hearing.  A  few  days  after  my 
Cather-in-law's  visit  I  received  another  visitor  in  the  person 
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of  Mrs.  Fane.  For  two  minutes  after  slic  had  cntcreJ  the 
room,  I  believed  that  my  wife  was  standing  before  me  :  and 
it  was  only  when  I  looked  at  the  card  which  had  been  put 
into  my  hand  that  I  knew  who  my  visitor  was.  She  too  had 
heard  of  my  good  fortune,  and  came  to  appeal  to  me  in 
behalf  her  sister. 

"  I  listened  to  her  patiently,  even  when  she  uttered  such 
phrases  as  'remorse  for  the  dreadful  past,'  '  the  deepest  peni- 
tence that  ever  a  woman  felt,'  the  '  mad  mistake  of  an  ill- 
directed  mind.'  I  lot  her  say  these  things.  I  was  patient 
even  when  she  hinted  at  forgiveness  ;  though  I  knew  what, 
in  her  mind,  forgiveness  meant.  Forgiveness  !  I  hoped  she 
might  be  able  to  tell  me  something  of  Arthur  Holroyde  ;  but 
she  could  tell  me  nothing,  except  that  he  and  her  sister  had 
parted  in  Buenos  Ayres,  and  that  the  woman  who  had  been 
niy  wife  had  found  herself  penniless  and  friendless  in  a 
strange  city,  and  had  been  glad  to  come  back  to  England  as 
maid  to  a  lady  making  the  homeward  passage.  Mrs.  Fane 
tried  to  make  me  believe  that  this  separation  had  been  a 
voluntary  act  on  the  part  of  her  sister.  I  did  not  dispute  the 
fact. 

"  In  answer  to  Mrs.  Fane's  appeal,   I  told  her  that  I  was 
willing  to  allow  my  wife  an  income  which  would  enable  her 
to  live   in   comfort  and  respectability  ;  on  the  understanding 
that  she  should  for   ever  abandon  the  name  of  Pierrepoint, 
and  all  claim  to  any  family  connection  therewith  ;    and  that 
she    should   promise    to  reside  abroad,  where  her  name  and 
her  story  would  be  alike  unknown.     I  exjdained  to  my  sister- 
in-law  how   easily  I  could   obtain  a  divorce,  had   I  chosen  to 
endure   the   scandal   attached  to  it,   but  that   I    did   not   so 
choose.     I   told  her  that   the    income    allowed   to  her   sister 
shou'd  be  seven  hundred  and  fifty    pounds  a-year — the  half 
of  my  own  income  ;  and  that  if  ever  I  succeeded  to  a  largei 
fortune,  I  would  double  that  allowance,  always  supposing  that 
Caroline  Pierrepoint  led  a  creditable  life,  and  kept  the  secret 
of  her  relationsliip  to  me.     TliC&e  conditions  were  very  readily 
agreed  to  by  Mrs.  Fane  on  the  part  of  her  sister,  and  in  the 
course   of    a  few    days   the   matter  was  entirely   settled.      I 
placed  the  business  in  the  hands  of  a  solicitor  whom  I  could 
trust,    and   who   did   not  know    the   real    name  of    tJie  Mr.<. 
Howell  to  whom    he  sent   a  quarterly  letter  of  credit  on   a 
foreign  banker.     Mrs.  Fane  and  her  sister  departed   for  the 
Continent  as  soon  as  the   arrangements  had  been  completed, 
and  I  started  for  Marseilles  on  the  first  stage  of  my  African 
expedition. 

"From  that   time  until  the  night  on  wh-'ch  1  crossed  the 
threshold   of  Scarsdale  Hermitage,  the  etory  of  my  life  b'ia 
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been  a  history  of  lonely  wanderings  in  desolate  and  dangerooa 
places.     I  have  plunged  twice  into  the  heart  of  Africa  ;  once 
across  the  deserts  to  the  Atlas  Eange  and  to  those  unmapped 
mountains    from   which    the    Niger   springs  :    once  through 
Abyssinia  to  the  great  lake   regions  of  the  Central  Plateau. 
I  have  spent  years  without  seeing  an  European  face.     I  have 
passed  through  all  the  dangers  that  are  known  to  man  :  the 
sand-storms  of  the  Sahara  ;  the  poisonous  breath  of  mangrove 
swamps  ;  the  fury  of  hunted  beasts  ;  the  jealousy  of  fanatics; 
the  superstition  of  savages  ;  long  days  of  famine  and  thirst 
and  exposure,  and  disease  and  wounds  which  would  not  close, 
and   pains   which  never  ceased.      For    fifteen   years  I  was  a 
wanderer  on  the  face  of  the  earth.     A  letter  reached  me  now 
and  then  from  home.     My  own  letters  bore  some  record  of 
my  adventures  back  to  the  home  in   which  my  absence  was 
so  bitter  a  sorrow.     I  thank  God  even  now  that  neither  my 
father  nor  my  mother  ever  knew  the  cause  of  my  wandering 
life.     They    believed   that   I   was  possessed   by  a  mania  for 
perilous  travel ;  and  they  lived  and  died  in  the  expectation 
that  I  should  return  and  settle  down  into  an  orthodox  Pierre- 
point  at  last.     My  father's  death  made  me  one  of  the  richest 
men  in   the  North  Riding  ;    and  the  mail   that  brought  me 
tidings  of  his  loss  brought  me  also   a  letter  from  Mrs.  Fane, 
claiming  on  her  sister's  behalf   the  increased  income   I  had 
promised  on  my    inheritance  of  Pierrepoint.     In  the  course 
of  my  exile  I  met  a  man  who  had  known   Leonora  Fane  in 
Bengal  ;  and  from  him  I  heard  how  base  and  treacherous  a 
creature  I  had  admitted  into  my  home  when  I  welcomed  my 
wife's   sister.     From    him    I    heard  that  Colonel    Fane,    in- 
finitely   wiser    than   myself,    had   carried    the    story    of    his 
wrongs  into  the  House  of  Commons,  and  had  set  himself  free 
from  a  wretched  wife.     After  this,  I  thought  a  little   more 
mercifully  of  the  woman  who  had  been  my  wife,  and  was 
inclined  to  believe  her  the  weak  victim  of  an  evil  counsellor, 
rather  than  the  defiant  sinner  I  had  once  considered  her. 

"  Pity  me,  Marcia,  if  you  can.  I  have  told  you  the  story 
of  my  life  ;  but  the  story  of  my  heart  and  mind  would  be 
too  long,  too  dreary  for  telling.     Until  I  saw  you,  I  bore  my 

burden  patiently.     Since  then No,  I  have  no  right  to  speak 

of  myself  since  then. 

"I  shall  go  back  to  my  old  existence.  Nature,  the  old 
comforter,  siiall  take  me  back  to  her  giant  arms.  I  will  no^ 
ftsk  you  to  forget  me.  I  entreat  you  only  to  forgive  me ; 
And  to  remember  that  there  is  no  hour  of  the  day  or  night  iu 
which  you  do  not  occupy  the  thoughts  of  a  man  in  whoso 
desolate  heart  every  thought  of  you  shapes  itself  into  a 
prayer.'' 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

**AND   YET   MY   DAYS   GO   ON,    GO   ON," 

Marcu  Denison  read  the  last  line  of  Godfrey  Pierrepoint's 
confession  with  the  summer  dawn  upon  her  face,  and  the 
fresh  breath  of  the  morning  breeze  blowing  in  upon  her 
through  the  open  windows.  Throughout  that  dreary  record 
of  a  blighted  life  no  tear  of  hers  had  fallen  on  the  page  ;  but 
at  the  last — at  the  very  last — her  eyes  grew  dim,  and  two 
big  drops  rolled  slowly  down  her  cheeks  and  fell  on  that 
passage  in  which  the  wanderer  promised  to  think  of  her  and 
pray  for  her. 

And  from  this  moment  all  was  over.  The  brief  romance 
of  her  life  closed  with  the  close  of  Godfrey  Pierrepoint'a 
story.  Henceforward  he  was  to  be  a  wanderer  upon  this 
eai-th,  and  she  was  not  even  to  know  the  scene  of  his  wander- 
ing. He  was  to  die  alone  and  friendless,  and  she  had  no  hope 
of  knowing  either  the  hour  or  the  place  of  his  death.  While 
she  fancied  him  oppressed  by  the  suflEocating  blasts  of  the 
desert,  he  might '  be  freezing  in  the  awful  solitude  of  the 
arctic  zone  ;  while  she  thought  of  him  as  a  living  presence, 
he  might  be  lying  dead  in  the  trackless  depths  of  some 
tropical  forest,  with  foul  crawling  creatures  eating  their  way 
into  his  heart 

She  was  never  to  see  him  any  more.  As  she  lay  awake  in 
the  broad  morning  sunlight,  her  lips  shaped  themselves  into 
the  cruel  phrase — Never  more  !  never  more  !  Her  life,  which 
had  been  elevated  into  a  new  existence  by  his  affection,  was 
to  drop  back  into  its  old  dull  course  ;  and  the  magical  influence 
of  his  love,  which  had  illumined  the  commonest  things  with 
a  kind  of  radiance,  was  to  fade  out  and  leave  all  things  upon 
this  earth  duller  and  drearier  than  they  had  been  to  her 
before.  For  a  little  time  she  thought  of  her  loss  and  sorrow 
with  a  dull  despair.  It  seemed  as  if  the  link  between  herself 
and  Godfrey  Pierrepoint  had  been  something  more  than  a 
Vntual  affection  arising  out  of  their  own  hearts  alone.  Her 
Jistinctive  faith  in  him,  her  tender  reverence  for  him,  seemed 
to  belong  to  something  higher  and  holier  than  the  every-day 
emotions  of  this  common  earth.  She  had  permitted  herself  to 
think  that  Heaven  had  destined  her  to  be  this  man's  com- 
panion and  consoler,  and  that  the  impulse  which  drew  her 
towards  him  was  an  instinct  implanted  in  her  brca«t  by  her 
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Creator  :  and  having  once  given  admission  to  this  thought, 
the  foolish  fancy  had  absorbed  her  mind — for  it  is  so  sweet  to 
believe  that  our  own  happiness  is  a  predestined  joy,  which  we 
have  only  to  receive  in  unquestioning  thankfulness.  And 
after  having  indulged  this  delicious  fancy,  the  pain  of  an 
irrevocable  parting  was  very  bitter.  A  widow  mourning  foi 
her  lost  husband  could  scarcely  have  suffered  a  keener  sorrow 
than  that  which  bowed  Marcia  Denison's  head  as  the  slow 
days  that  carried  Godfrey  Pierrepoint  farther  away  from  i'er 
wore  themselves  wearily  out. 

But  she  bore  her  sorrow  with  a  meek  heroism,  which  was 
an  attribute  of  her  character.  She  had  been  so  accustomed 
to  be  sorrowful,  and  to  keep  the  secret  of  her  grief.  Even 
those  who  knew  her  best  had  no  suspicion  of  the  truth. 

Sir  Jasper  flung  the  burden  of  fatherly  anxiety  upon  his 
medical  man  as  coolly  as  he  flung  his  business-letters  to  the 
solicitor  who  answered  them. 

"  My  daughter  is  not  herself,  Mr.  Redmond,"  he  said  to  the 
respectable  old  family-surgeon,  who  had  inspected  the  Baro- 
net's tongue  with  the  same  aspect  of  mournful  earnestness, 
and  sighed  the  same  plaintive  little  sigh  over  the  Baronet's 
pulse  three  times  a  week  for  the  last  twelve  months  ;  "  and  I 
really  do  beg  that  you  will  make  a  point  of  seeing  that  she 
becomes  herself  at  tlie  earliest  opportunity.  She's  as  grey  and 
chalky  as  a  third-rate  portrait  in  the  Royal  Academy.  Can't 
you  warm  her  up  a  little  with  some  nice  yellows — tonics,  I 
should  say  ?  " 

The  surgeon  shook  his  head. 

"There  is  a  want  of  tone,  Sir  Jasper,"  he  murmured;  "an 
evident  want  of  tone." 

"  Of  course  there  is,  man,"  answered  the  Baronet  peevishly  ; 
"  I  can  see  that  as  well  as  you  can  ;  and  there  used  to  be  a 
good  deal  of  feeling  in  those  cool  pearly  greys  of  hers.  She 
doesn't  complain,  and  she's  very  attentive  to  me,  and  reads  and 
sings  to  me  ;  but  there's  an  unsteadiness  in  her  upper  notes 
that  I  don't  at  all  like  ;  and,  in  short,  if  you  can't  bring  her 
round,  I  must  really  take  her  up  to  London  and  get  her 
brought  round  by  somebody  there." 

The  surgeon  did  his  best,  and  ]\Iarcia  obeyed  him  as 
meekly  as  a  child.  lie  told  IMiss  Denison  that  her  father  had 
expressed  considerable  uneasiness  about  her  altered  looks,  and 
this  influenced  her.  She  felt  a  faint  thrill  of  pleasure  in  the 
thought  that  her  father  cared  for  her  a  little  ;  perhaps,  after 
all,  just  enough  to  make  him  uneasy  when  she  was  ill,  and 
anxious  that  she  should  recover.  After  this  little  interview 
with  the  surgeon  she  made  a  sublime  effort,  and  thrust  her 
igrief  as  much  aside  as  any  deathless  sorrow  can  be  thrust  by  a 
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constant  mourner.  She  had  no  hope  that  her  burden  woiil  j 
ever  be  less.  Her  only  prayer  was,  that  she  might  daily  loaru 
to  bear  it  better,  and  tliat  the  life  which  was  valueless  to  her- 
self might  be  of  use  to  other  people. 

And  80  her  life  resumed  its  old  course.  She  spent  her 
lonely  mornings  in  her  own  room — sometimes  at  lier  piano, 
sometimes  with  her  books,  still  oftencr  at  her  easel  ;  and  Art, 
the  divine  consoler,  lightened  the  burden  of  lier  desolate  hours 
and  deadened  the  sting  of  her  grief.  In  the  afternoons  sho 
went  on  her  old  rounds  amongst  her  poor,  with  Dorothy  and  a 
Mount-Saint-Bernard  dog  for  her  companions  ;  and  it  was  in 
these  afternoon  walks  that  she  most  sharply  felt  the  loss  of  her 
only  friend.  She  passed  the  Hermitage  now  and  then,  and 
looked  sadly  at  the  closed  casements.  Dorothy's  grandmother 
still  kept  watch  and  ward  in  the  lonely  cottage;  for  by  a 
strange  caprice  Sir  Jasper's  tenant  had  not  abandoned  his  ten- 
ancy, but  had  engaged  himself  to  send  the  Baronet's  agent  a 
half-yearly  cheque  for  the  rent. 

"  Which  proves  that  he  intends  to  come  back  sooner  or 
later,"  said  the  Baronet. 

But  Marcia,  pondering  on  tliis  fact,  fancied  it  was  just 
possible  that  Godfrey  Pierrepoint  had  some  tender  reverence 
for  the  place  in  which  he  had  known  and  loved  her,  and  wished 
to  keep  his  hearth  sacrsd  from  the  presence  of  strangers. 

"  If  I  were  wandering  far  away  iia  savage  places,  it  would 
please  me  to  think  there  was  one  spot  kept  empty  for  my 
coming  back,  even  if  I  knew  in  my  heart  that  I  never  could  go 
back  to  occupy  it,"  she  thought  sadly. 

And  out  of  her  fancy  there  arose  a  pale  vision  of  the 
future  ;  and  she  saw  Godfrey  Pierrepoint  coming  back,  after 
many  years,  old  and  grey  and  tired,  to  sit  by  the  old  hearth, 
and  to  look  from  the  old  casement  at  trees  that  had  been  under- 
wood when  he  first  looked  out  upon  them.  And  he  would 
come  to  the  Abbey  with  the  thought  of  seeing  her,  and  would 
hear  perhaps  that  she  had  been  lying  fOr  years  in  the  vault 
under  Scarsdale  chancel.  Or  she  might  live  to  be  old  and  grey 
herself,  and  would  meet  him  perhaps  some  day  in  the  glade, 
where  they  had  lied  together  from  the  storm  ;  meet  him  so 
changed  a  creature  that  the  passionate  sorrow  of  to-day  would 
seem  a  thing  to  talk  of  with  an  incredulous  smile. 

"  Do  our  souls  really  die  before  we  do  ?  "  she  thought  won- 
deringly.     "  It  must  be  so  sad  to  outlive  oneself." 

Sir  Jasper  was  very  much  incliuLcl  to  resent  his  tenant's  de- 
parture, and  quoted  Voltaire  and  Diderot  to  an  alarming  extent 
upon  the  subject. 

"  I  like  the  man  and  the  man's  society,  and  I  consider  it  a 
rery  churlish  act  on  the  man's  part  to  turn  his  back  upon  me. 

V 
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'  Virtue,'  Diderot  remarks,  'under  whatever  phase  we  contem- 
plate it,  is  a  sacrifice  of  self  ; '  and,  upon  my  word,  Marcia,  I 
consider  Pauncefort  a  very  selfish  fellow." 

For  some  time  the  Baronet  bewailed  his  friend.  He  was 
more  than  usually  polite  to  his  daughter  ;  he  was  cordial ;  he 
was  affectionate  even  :  but  every  evening  Marcia  became  more 
aware  that  there  was  something  wanting  to  her  father's  com- 
plete satisfaction.  He  grew  tired  of  ecarte  ;  he  yawned  drearily 
in  the  midst  of  the  most  exquisite  passages  Beethoven  ever 
wrote  ;  he  trifled  discontentedly  with  the  leaves  of  his  Saturday  ; 
he  quarrelled  with  the  opinions  of  his  Times  ;  quoted  Voltaire 
to  the  effect  that  modern  writers  are  only  contortionists  ;  he 
recited  the  most  peevish  sentences  in  Hamlet ;  and  found  fault 
with  the  colouring  of  his  favourite  Etty. 

Miss  Denison  was  unselfishly  anxious  for  her  father':^ 
comfort,  and  watched  him  closely  ;  but  she  could  imagine 
neither  a  reason  nor  a  remedy  for  his  discontent.  One  day, 
however,  the  enigma  was  suddenly  solved  by  the  Baronet  himself. 

"Thank  you,  my  love"  he  murmured  drowsily,  as  Marcia 
played  the  last  bar  of  a  sonata;  "very  sweet  indeed.  You 
manage  those  cinquepated  passages  remarkably  well ;  but  I 
don't  think  your  general  time  was  quite  as  smooth  as  I  have 
heard  it.  You  miss  some  one  to  play  duets  with  you.  Sup- 
pose we  ask  the  widow  to  come  back  to  us  for  a  week  or  two  ? 
We're  under  a  kind  of  engagement  to  have  her  back,  you 
know  ;  and  the  sooner  we  get  it  over  and  have  done  with  it, 
the  better." 

Sir  Jasper  cleared  his  throat  with  a  little  rasping  cough, 
and  peered  furtively  above  the  edge  of  his  Times  in  a  timid 
Burvey  of  his  daughter's  face. 

She  did  not  receive  his  proposition  at  all  rapturously. 

"Do  you  really  want  to  have  Mrs.  Harding  back,  papa?  " 
she  asked  wonderingly. 

"  /  want  her  back,  my  dear  Marcia !  What  can  I  want  with 
a  florid  widow  ?  "  cried  the  Baronet.  "  But  we  asked  her  for  tha 
autumn  ;  and  having  done  so,  of  course  we're  in  for  it.  Noblesse 
oblige,  you  know,  my  love  ;  and  so  on.  A  florid  widow  for 
the  autumn  may  be  a  nuisance  ;  but  having  invited  her,  you're 
bound  to  have  her." 

"  The  autumn,  papa  !  "  exclaimed  Marcia.  "  You  said  a  week 
or  two  just  now." 

"  Unquestionably,  my  dear,  and  I  mean  a  week  or  two  ;  but 
the  autumn  is  a  more  gentlemanly  way  of  putting  it.  You 
can't  serve  out  your  hospitality  by  the  week,  as  if  it  were  ra- 
tions. You'd  better  write  to  Mrs.  Harding  to-morrow,  and  tell 
her  that  autumn  is  close  at  hand,  and  we  are  looking  out  for 
ber  promised  visit." 
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"  t)o  you  think  tliere  is  any  necessity  to  write,  papa  ?     Da 
pond  upon  it,  if  Mrs.  Harding  wishes  to  come  back,  she'll  pro- 
pose coming  of  her  own  accord,  as  she  did  before." 

"And  then  we  have  all  tlie  worry  of  receiving  her  without 
the  credit  of  inviting  her!  My  dear  Marcia,  you  have  not  the 
faintest  idea  of  diplomacy." 

]\Iiss  Dcnison  was  silent  for  some  minutes,  during  which  Sir 
Jasper  still  watched  her  across  the  upper  edge  of  his  newspaper, 
and  then  she  said  gravely  : 

"  Papa,  the  honest  truth  is,  that  I  don't  like  Mrs.  Harding." 

"My  love,  did  I  ever  ask  you  to  like  her?  I  only  ask  you 
to  perform  your  part  of  the  engagement  you  made  with  her." 

"/made,  papa!  It  was  you  who  asked  her  to  come  back, 
not  I." 

"  Indeed  !  "  exclaimed  tlie  Baronet  innocently.  "  I  asked 
her,  did  I?  I  suppose  I  found  myself  pushed  into  a  kind 
of  conversational  corner,  and  was  obliged  to  say  something 
civil." 

Marcia  grew  very  thoughtful.  A  light  was  beginning  to 
dawn  faintly  upon  her  mind  ;  a  light  that  showed  her  some- 
thing very  unpleasant — the  image  of  her  father  beguiled  and 
entrapped  by  a  false  and  mercenary  adventuress. 

"  Papa,"  she  said,  after  a  brief  silence,  "  I  don't  think  ^Irs. 
Harding  is  a  good  woman." 

"No  more  do  I,  my  love,"  Sir  Jasper  answered  promptly. 
"I  don  ^  presume  to  form  any  opinion  upon  the  subject,  lluw 
should  1  ?  I've  never  yet  been  able  to  come  to  any  decision 
about  Mary  Stuart,  and  I  know  a  great  deal  more  about  her 
than  ever  I  shall  know  of  Mis.  Harding.  How  difficult  it  is  to 
have  a  decided  opinion  about  anybody !  There  have  been 
people  who  have  called  Queen  Elizabeth  '  a  sad  dog  ; '  there 
are  people  who  swear  by  her  cousin  as  a  persecuted  divinity. 
All  the  light  throwm  upon  the  subject  by  contending  histo- 
rians is  not  strong  enough  to  reveal  it  to  every  one  in  the 
same  colours.  How  do  I  know  whether  Mrs.  Harding  is 
'good'  or  'bad?'  I  know  that  her  gowns  are  made  by  a 
Frenchwoman,  and  that  she  is  past  mistress  in  the  science 
of  putting  on  a  tight  glove.  I  know  that  her  voice  is  har- 
monious, and  her  presence  agreeable  to  the  eye  ;  that  she 
neither  drops  her  A's,  nor  bangs  my  doora.  For  the  rest,  I 
neither  know  nor  seek  to  know  anything.  What  can  be  thfi 
good  of  discussing  the  moral  attributes  of  an  acciuaintanee, 
when  you  live  in  a  world  which  would  not  allow  you  to 
know  a  John  Howard  or  a  Captain  Coram  if  he  eat  peas  with 
his  knife  ?  " 

There  were  few  subjects  which  Marcia  had  ever  disputed 
with  her  father  ;  but  she  knew  him  well  enough  to  know  the 
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ntter  uselessness  of  any  discussion  when  his  own  pleasure  waa 
involved  in  the  argument. 

"  If  you  tell  me  to  write  to  Mrs.  Harding,  I  shall  obey  yoii, 
papa,"  she  said  with  a  half-suppressed  sigh  ;  "  but  her  visit 
will  give  me  anything  but  pleasure  ;  and  I  should  be  very 
glad  if  you  had  opened  your  doors  to  worthier  acquaintance. 

The  old  county  people " 

"The  old  county  people  would  come  to  me  in  state,  and 
bore  me  out  of  my  life,"  answered  the  Baronet  testily.     "  What 
have  I  in  common  with  the  old  county  families?  I  don't  hunt ; 
and  in  the  finest  run  that  your  hunting  fellows  ever  bragged 
of,  my  sympathies  would  be  with  the   fox    rather   than    the 
whooping  idiots  who  expend  such  an  unnecessary  amount  of 
perspiration  in  pursuing  him.     I  am  neither  horsey  nor  doggy  ; 
I  am  neither  agricultural  nor  philanthropic.     I  should  scarcely 
know  the  difference  between  a  short-legged    Galway    hunter 
and  the  purest  Arab  that  ever  bounded  free  from  his  native 
plains.     I  know  no  more  of  ploughing  by  machinery  or  sub- 
soil drainage  than  an  Icelander.     I  know  nothing  about  the 
dwellings  of  the  working  classes  ;  except  that,  as  they  don't 
interest  themselves  about  my  dwelling,  and  wouldn't  drive  a 
oail  into  a  window-sash,  or  sweep  away  a  handful  of  shavings 
for  me  without  being  paid  for  their  trouble,  they  can  scarcely 
expect  me  to  interest  myself  in  their  comfort  without  being 
paid  for  my  trouble.     So  you  see,  Marcia,  the  county  fami- 
lies and  I  could  only  bore  one  another  ;  and  you  can't  give  a 
whole  houseful  of  people  to  understand  that  they're  a  collec- 
tive nuisance  without  running  some  risk  of  oifending  them. 
With  Mrs.  Harding,  on  the  contrary,  I  am  safe.     The  woman 
knows  how  to  make  herself  agreeable  ;  and  what  is  better  still, 
she  knows  when  she  is  making  herself  agreeable,  and  when 
she  isn't.     There  is  no  creature  so  fascinating  as  the  woman 
tfho  knows  when  she's  a  nuisance.     So  I  think,  my  dear,  you 
had  better  write  to  the  widow  to-morrow  morning,  as  you  pro- 
posed,"   concluded    Sir  Jasper,    artfully    ducking   behind  his 
jTme.s,    and   avoiding   any    encounter    of    glances    with    his 
daughter. 

Marcia  wrote  the  obnoxious  letter  as  uncomplainingly  as 
if  she  had  been  a  child  ;  but  it  was  very  coldly  worded.  "  Papa 
wished  me  to  remind  you  that  you  proposed  paying  us  a  visit 
in  the  autumn  " — "  Papa  will  be  very  glad  to  see  you,  if  your 
plans  will  allow  of  your  coming  to  us  ;  "  and  so  on  ran  the  letter. 
Tiiere  was  no  word  of  friendship  from  Marcia  herself,  no  hint 
that  her  own  pleasure  would  be  enhanced  by  the  lady's  visit. 
Miss  Denison  could  not  forget  that  the  widow  had  traduced 
Godfrey  Pierrepoint,  and  she  could  not  forgive  the  vague  slan- 
der.   Now  that  she  was  familiar  with  the  history  of  his  life, 
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Bbe  wondered  how  and  when  this  woman  had  known  him 
The  record  of  his  youth  wafe  the  record  of  a  life  spent  in  se- 
elusion.  In  all  the  story  there  was  no  mention  of  friendi 
or  even  acquaintance.  How  could  Mrs.  Harding  have  en- 
countered  the  hard-working  literary  hack  whose  days  had 
been  spent  in  the  solitude  of  his  chambers?  ^larcia  concluded 
that  the  widow's  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Pierrepoint  could 
only  have  arisen  through  his  sister-in-law,  Leonora  Fane,  and 
that  she  had  been  amongst  Mrs.  Fane's  visitors  at  the  Cam- 
berwell  cottage.  As  Mrs.  Fane's  friend,  it  was  very  likely 
that  Mrs.  Harding  miglit  have  heard  Godfrey  Pierrepoint 
vilified  and  traduced,  since  the  only  possible  defence  of  the 
wife  must  involve  the  blackening  of  the  husband's  character. 
But  how  could  this  explanation  account  for  the  widow's  appa- 
rent agitation  when  she  had  recognised  Godfrey  ?  This  ques- 
tion perplexed  ^liss  Denison  ;  but  then  she  suspected  that  it 
was  very  possible  she  had  been  mistaken  as  to  Mrs.  Harding's 
manner. 

It  was  towards  the  end  of  August  that  Miss  Denison  Avrote 
to  the  Circe  who  had  contrived  to  make  her  society  necessary 
to  Sir  Jasper  ;  and  in  less  than  a  week  she  received  the  wi- 
dow's answer,  which  was  to  the  effect  that  Mrs.  Harding  had 
made  other  plans  for  the  autumn  ;  but  since  dear  Sir  Jas- 
per was  good  enough  to  remind  her  of  her  half-implied  pro- 
mise to  return,  and  since  there  was  no  house  in  which  she 
was  8o  happy  as  in  the  dear  old  Abbey,  and  no  society  so  in- 
tellectual and  improving  as  dear  Sir  Jasper's,  she  would  forego 
all  other  engagements  and  follow  the  dictates  of  her  own  in- 
clination, which  prompted  her  to  come  back  to  Scarsdale. 

Marcia  sighed  as  she  banded  her  father  the  widow's 
epistle. 

"  Don't  you  see  that  it's  a  false  letter,  papa  ?  "  she  said, 
almost  impatiently  ;  "  made  up  of  coventional  sentences,  as 
artificial  and  meaningless  as  if  it  were  copied  out  of  a  Com- 
plete Letter-writer." 

"  Of  course  it  is,  my  dear,"  the  Baronet  answered  with  per- 
fect good-humour.  "Mrs.  Harding  is  conventional;  Mrs. 
Harding  is  artificial.  Do  you  think  if  she  were  not  that  1 
would  allow  you  to  invite  her  here  ?  If  she  were  original  I 
would  have  nothing  to  do  with  her  ;  for  originality  is  only  a 
milder  name  for  eccentricity.  I  suppose  Pauncefort  sets  up 
for  originality  ;  and  look  at  his  conduct.  What  can  be  more 
disgustingly  selfisli  than  his  rushing  away  at  the  very  time  I 
most  required  his  society  ?  Don't  bury  yourself  ir:  that  Crome 
when  I'm  speaking  to  you,  pray  Marcia  ;  it's  a  charming  little 
bit,  I  know,  but  you  can  bury  yourself  in  it  on  a  more  fitting 
occasion.     I  was  about  to  remark  that  conventionality  is  a 
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very  dcsira'bxe  quiility  in  an  acquavntance  ;  and  Mrs.  Hanling'a 
letter  is  extremely  nice — six  '  dear  Sir  Jaspers '  on  the  two 
pages>  But  I  suppose  your  candid  person  would  have  called 
me  'that  brute  Sir  Jasper  ;'  or  '  your  preposterous  old  father;' 
or  '  the  governor  ; '  or  '  the  middle-aged  party  ; '  or  something 
equally  abusive." 


CHAPTER    XXIII. 

TWOPENNY      POSTMAN. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  Mr.  Dobb  and  his  circle  confined 
their  social  intercourse  entirely  to  the  Sunday  evening  re- 
unions at  the  house  of  the  brewer's-clerk.  There  were  grand 
occasions  on  which  Henry  Adolphus  and  his  associates  enjoyed 
themselves  in  a  more  elaborate  manner  ;  and  on  such  occa- 
sions Selina  would  generally  invite  her  rustic  cousin  to  join 
in  the  festivities.  For  when  you  are  about  to  regale  your 
friends,  a  farm-bailiif's  daughter,  who  can  bring  you  a  hamper 
of  eggs  and  poultry,  fruit  and  vegetables,  home-cured  bacon, 
and  odorous  virgin  honey,  is  not  a  person  to  be  disregarded. 

There  was  very  brilliant  weather  during  the  last  weeks  of 
August;  and  inspired  by  the  breath  of  balmy  breezesthat 
blew  into  the  windows  of  Amanda  Villas,  only  a  little  tainted 
by  the  sulphurous  vapours  of  a  neighbouring  brick-field,  Mr. 
Dobb  set  himself  to  work  to  organise  a  picnic. 

The  idea  was  discussed  on  the  first  Sunday  evening  after 
it  had  sprung,  complete  as  Minerva,  from  the  lively  Dobb's 
brain. 

"  Suppose  we  fix  on  the  first.  The  bloated  aristocrat  will 
be  marking  the  harmless  partridge  with  his  cruel  eye,  and 
why  should  not  we  also  have  our  little  game  ?"  e;iclaimed 
Henry  Adolphus.  "  Spinner,  my  boy,  just  take  your  pencil 
and  jot  down  a  few  figures.  We'll  do  the  thing  in  slap-up 
style,  or  we'll  leave  it  undone.  First  and  foremost,  where 
shall  we  go  ?  " 

Of  course  every  body  suggested  a  different  place,  and 
pooh-poohed  his  neighbour's  suggestion.  But  the  brewer's- 
clerk  was  the  despot  of  his  small  circle  ;  and  after  allowing 
his  guests  to  contradict  one  another  until  the  argumentative 
WRB  verging  upon  the  quarrelsome,  Mr.  Dobb  arose,  in  all  tho 
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majesty  of  the  maeter-gf)iiit,  and  spread  the  oil  of  concilialioB 
upon  the  troubled  waters  of  contention. 

"  Don't  cut  one  another's  throats  just  yet,"  he  exclaimed  ; 
» if  you  don't  respect  the  laws  of  your  country  you  may  as 
well  have  mercy  on  my  wife's  Kidderminster.  I'll  tell  you 
what  it  is,  we  will  not  go  to  Mildale  Abbey,  Spinner,  for  if 
we  do  we  shall  make  Pocombe  savage  ;  and  we  won't  go  to 
Bray  Common,  Pocombe,  for  fear  of  infuriating  Spinner  ;  and 
if  we  were  to  choose  Waldon  Woods,  as  Smith  proposes,  we 
should  bring  down  upon  our  heads  the  wrath  of  Sanders,  who 
votes  for  Turlingdon  Meads.  Our  motto  shall  be  Fax  vohis- 
cum.  We  won't  aggravate  any  body  by  obliging  any  body 
else.  We'll  go  to  the  Lemley  Hills,  wliich  not  one  of  you 
duffers  has  had  the  good  taste  to  remember,  and  which  is  tht 
Rnest  picnic  place  in  the  county,  and  five  hundred  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  dome  of  St.  Paul's." 

"  Oh  Selina,"  whispered  Dorothy,  who  was  sitting  near  hA 
cousin,  "  do  you  think  Henry  Adolphus  will  let  me  go  ?  " 
Mr.  Dobb's  sharp  ear  caught  the  whisper. 
"  There's  my  Cousin  Dorothy  bribing  my  wife  to  give  her  an 
invitation,"  said  the  clerk.  "  No,  Dorothy  ;  not  six  pair  of 
fowls,  as  you  generously  propose  to  contribute  ;  we'll  say  a 
couple  of  couple  of  fowls,  and  a  ditto  ditto  of  ducks,  and  any 
small  trifle  in  the  way  of  a  twenty-pound  ham,  or  a  round  of 
corned  beef,  that  you  may  wish  to  throw  in." 

"  I'm  sure  father  would  let  me  bring  a  hamper,"  gasped 
Dorothy,  looking  at  Mr.  Catlieron,  wlio  sat  by  her  side  pulling 
fiercely  at  a  big  cigar,  and  who  evinced  very  little  interest 
in  the  picnic  proposition.  "  You'll  go,  won't  you,  Gcrvoise  ?  " 
she  whispered.  "  I  don't  care  a  bit  about  going,  unless  you 
are  to  be  there." 

"  Dorothy  !  "  cried  Mr.  Dobb  sternlj',  "  this  is  not  leap-year  ; 
and  matrimonial  proposals  emanating  from  the  fair  sex  are  as 
unwarrantable  as  they  are  uncalled  for.  Besides  which,  whis- 
pering is  not  permitted  in  polite  society.  However,  your 
youth  and  ignorance  shall  plead  your  excuse,  and  you  may 
consider  yourself  forgiven." 

After  this  Mr.  Dobb  and  hia  friends  went  into  some  very 
elaborate  calculations  of  ways  and  means  :  how  !\Ir.  Spinner 
was  to  bring  his  wife  and  sister  and  a  gigantic  veal-and-ham 
pie  ;  Mr.  Smith,  his  niece  and  two  bottles  of  the  best  Old  Tom 
from  the  Castleford  Arms  ;  Mr.  Pocombe  was  to  be  accom- 
panied by  Mrs.  Pocombe  and  a  cold  saddle  of  mutton  ;  Mr. 
Sanders,  being  a  bachelor,  was  taxed  lightly,  to  the  extent  of 
a  bottle  of  sherry  and  a  plum-cake,  to  be  bought  at  the 
pastry-cook's. 
"  And  no  black-beetles  in  it,  if  you  please!  "  Mr,  Dobb  io* 
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terjccted  earnestly.  "  It  is  not  generally  known  that  the  ricii 
appearance  of  wedding-cakes  is  produced  by  black-beetles  and 
London  porter  ;  but  it  is  a  melancholy  fact,  nevertheless.  So 
please  be  careful,  Sanders  ;  we  won't  say  anything  about  bad 
eggs  or  rancid  butter,  for  those  of  course  are  used  by  all  con- 
fectioners." 

Mr.  Dobb  himself  proposed  to  contribute  what  he  called 
sundries,  and  which  seemed  to  consist  chiefly  of  such  inex- 
pensive elements  of  the  feast  as  salt,  pepper,  mustard,  and 
pickles;  but  which  the  dictatorial  Dobb  declared  "would 
cost  a  precious  sight  more  than  any  body  would  imagine." 

"  And  what  will  you  bring,  my  honourable  friend  in  the 
most  popular  branch  of  the  two  services  ?  "  asked  the  brewei-'s- 
clerk,  turning  suddenly  to  Gervoise  Catheron,  whose  dark 
brows  contracted  gloomily  as  he  sat  puffing  slowly  at  his 
cigar,  with  his  head  bent  and  his  face  in  shadow.  "  Come, 
you're  the  heaviest  swell  amongst  us,  and  you  ought  to  come 
out  strong.  What  are  you  going  to  stand  for  the  common- 
weal'? —  ]\Iind  your  pie  isn't  common  weal,  by  the  way, 
Spinner." 

"  I  don't  know  that  I  shall  be  able  to  go  to  your  con- 
founded picnic,"  answered  the  sub-lieutenant  sulkily.  "  In 
the  first  place,  I  detest  all  picnics  ;  and  in  the  second  place, 
I  may  be  on  duty." 

"  And  in  the  third  place,  you  don't  care  about  the  expense," 
returned  Mr.  Dobb  with  a  sneer.  Who  talks  of  the  extravagant 
habits  of  the  army  and  navy  ?  Here's  a  gentleman  who  has 
so  great  a  respect  for  the  image  of  his  sovereign  that  he  shirks 
his  friends  for  the  sake  of  saving  half-a-dozen  impressions  of 
her  '  picture  in  little.'  " 

"  Oh,  confound  your  picnic  !  "  cried  the  lieutenant.  "  If  it's 
my  contribution  you  want,  you're  welcome  to  it  whether  I  go 
or  stay  away.  I  suppose  a  sovereign  will  shut  up  your  inso- 
lence—eh, Dobb  ?  " 

"  I  suppose  it  will,"  answered  that  gentleman,  "when  I 
get  it." 

These  last  four  words  were  pronounced  with  intention, 
Gervoise  Catheron  felt  in  his  pockets,  and  the  fi-own  upon  his 
handsome  dissolute  face  grew  darker  than  before.  He  had 
trusted  in  Mr.  Dobb's  indignant  repudiation  of  his  offer,  and 
found  himself  in  an  unpleasant  position,  exposed  to  all  the 
insolence  that  can  be  expressed  by  half-a-dozen  pairs  of  under- 
bred eyes  and  half-a-dozen  under-bred  tongues. 

When  the  descendant  of  a  good  old  family  keeps  low  com- 
pany he  generally  has  to  pay  very  dearly  for  his  predilection. 
Oh,  most  fatal  of  all  vices  that  can  lead  a  man  to  his  ruin ! 
the  bane  of  a  Brauwer  and  a  Morlaud.  the  destruction  of  « 
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Savai^e  and  a  Bums  !  Unliappy  is  the  hour  in  which  ambitiou» 
youtli  first  exclaims  that  it  is  better  to  reign  in  a  village  than 
to  sen^e  in  Rome. 

While  the  lieutenant's  frown  deepened  and  the  grin  upon 
thvj  half-dozen  vulgar  faces  grew  broader,  a  little  hand  crept 
stealthily  into  Gervoise  Catheron's  palm, — a  tender  little 
hand,  soft  and  gentle  as  the  fluttering  of  a  pigeon's  wing,— 
and  the  lieutenant  felt  the  pressure  of  a  coin — a  coin  which 
he  grasped  as  eagerly  as  the  traditional  drowning  man  may 
have  grasped  the  traditional  straw, — and  in  wIkjsc  touch  and 
weight  he  recognised  a  sovereign.  Dorothy  had  been  groping 
in  her  pocket  for  tlie  purse  in  which  she  kept  one  glittering 
golden  piece,  very  much  on  the  same  principle  as  that  on 
which  the  Miss  Primroses  kept  their  wealth  ;  and  she  was 
ineffably  happy  in  being  able  to  relieve  her  lover's  embarrass- 
ment. 

l\Ir.  Catheron  flung  down  the  sovereign  with  such  an 
impetus  that  it  spun  upon  the  table  witli  a  loud  ringing  noise 
before  it  settled  in  the  very  centre  of  the  hospitable  board 
and  under  the  shadow  of  the  mighty  can  that  contained  the 
customary  gallon. 

"  Corn  in  Egypt !  "  cried  Mr.  Spinner,  a  little  disappointed 
by  the  unlooked-for  denouement. 

"  And  a  good  one,"  said  Mr.  Dobb. 

"I'm  sure  the  lieutenant  couldn't  have  acted  more  liberal," 
added  the  pacific  Selina,  who,  in  her  own  words,  was  ahvays 
anxious  to  make  things  pleasant. 

"And  now  I'll  wish  you  good-evening,  gentlemen,"  said 
Mr.  Catheron,  throwing  the  end  of  his  cigar  across  Mr. 
Spinner's  sandy  head  in  its  way  to  the  open  window,  and 
kicking  over  the  chair  from  which  he  had  risen  as  he  walked 
to  the  "door.  "  I've  paid  my  share  towards  your  very  hospitable 
entertainment,  and  you  and  your  ]nciiic  may  be !  " 

"  Come,  I  say,"  exclaimed  Dobb,  pocketing  the  sovereign, 
'this  won't  do,  you  know,  Catheron.  A  lark  is  a  lark,  you 
know  ;  and  a  man  who  can't  stand  a  little  good-natured  chaff 
had  better  turn  hermit  at  once  and  shut  himself  for  ever  from 
his  fellow-man.  Sit  down,  can't  you,  old  fellow,  and  have 
another  weed  ? — Here,  Spinner,  give  the  lieutenant  one  of 
those  regalias  of  yours  ;  never  mind  if  they're  sixpence  each, 
we'll  subscribe  a  penny  all  round  and  pay  you  for  it,"  added 
the  clerk,  in  whose  circle  playful  allusions  to  the  state  of  a 
man's  finances  or  his  unwillingness  to  part  with  his  money 
were  considered  immensely  amusing. 

The  lieutenant  complied  sulkily,  and  resumed  his  seat 
Bulkily,  and  accepted  Mr.  Spinner's  cigar  as  ungraciously  aa 
he  accepted  every  other  civility  that  evening.  Dorothy  looked 
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at  him  with  hopeless,  despairing  eyes.  She  had  a  dim  ide9 
that  he  was  a  worthless  creature,  and  that  only  misery  and 
disappointment  could  come  of  her  love  for  him  ;  and  yet  the 
most  transient  look  from  his  dark  haggard  eyes,  the  faintest 
touch  of  his  weak  womanish  hand,  moved  her  with  a  thrill  of 
emotion  that  was  more  like  pain  than  joy,  in  its  intensity. 

Mr.  Catheron  had  of  late  submitted  to  a  good  deal  of  that 
elephantine  badinage  which  Mr.  Dobb  called  chaff,  but  which 
less  facetiously-disposed  people  might  have  considered  vulgar 
insolence.  "  Heavy  swell "  though  the  lieutenant  might  be  in 
the  estimation  of  the  Dobb  circle,  he  was  fain  to  play  second 
fiddle,  and  to  give  way  upon  most  points  to  the  brewer's-clerk. 
Sooth  to  say,  Gervoise  Catheron  was  in  the  clerk's  power, 
bound  to  him  by  the  most  ignoble  bondage  that  can  make 
one  man  the  slave  of  another.  He  owed  Mr.  Dobb  money. 
The  system  which  had  begun  with  the  borrowing  of  "  a  little 
silver,"  or  half-a-sovereign,  had  gone  on  for  the  last  six  months, 
and  by  this  time  Gervoise  Catheron  owed  the  brewers-clerk 
upwards  of  thirty  pounds.  Now  the  value  of  money  is  purely 
relative  ;  and  thirty  pounds — which  might  seem  the  merest 
bagatelle  to  a  man  who  paid  income-tax  for  two  or  three 
thousand  per  annum — is  a  large  sum  when  subtracted  from 
the  funds  of  an  individual  who  has  only  a  hundred  and  twenty 
pounds  a-year  for  board,  washing,  lodging,  and  clothing,  menws 
l)laisirs  and  servant's  wages.  The  thirty  pounds  had  consti- 
tuted the  balance  of  a  little  fund  which  Henry  Adolphus  had 
hoarded  in  his  bachelor-days,  and  the  greater  part  of  which 
had  been  expended  on  the  furnishing  of  the  newly-built  dove- 
cot to  which  he  had  brought  his  Selina.  The  thirty  pounds 
had  constituted  the  nucleus  of  a  future  fortune  ;  and  Mrs, 
Dobb  fondly  believed  that  it  still  stood  to  her  husband's  credit 
in  the  Roxborough  Savings-bank.  Supreme  as  the  facetious 
Dobb  might  be  among  his  companions,  and  meekly  as  hia 
wife's  white  eyelashes  drooped  under  his  noble  gaze,  there 
were  matters  which  he  did  not  care  to  reveal  to  that  amiable 
partner  ;  and  this  little  affair  of  the  thirty  pounds  was  one  of 
them. 

"  I  should  have  to  stand  no  end  of  nagging  if  I  told  her,' 
soliloquised  Mr.  Dobb :  "  and  nagging  won't  get  the  money 
back  from  Catheron." 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  a  gentleman  of  Mr.  Dobb's 
business  capacity  would  have  been  so  weak  as  to  lend  hia 
friend  money  witliout  a  view  to  ultimate  profit.  The  clerk's 
advances  were  only  so  many  investments  of  capital — invest- 
ments that  promised  to  bring  in  very  handsome  interest.  Tho 
precept  laid  down  by  the  warrior  Duke  of  Wellington  with 
regard  to  good  interest  and  bad  security,  although  as  nearly 
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Infallible  as  human  wisdom  can  be,  ia  apt  to  bo  overlooked  by 
the  sanguine  capitalist,  in  whom  nature  has  implanted  tho 
genius  of  the  speculator.  For  every  five  pounds  which  Mr. 
Dobb  had  advanced  to  the  lieutenant,  he  held  that  gentleman's 
I  0  U  for  ten.  No  Catheron  ever  stopped  to  count  the  cost 
of  any  personal  gratification  ;  and  Gervoise  was  as  willing  t? 
promise  a  hund'-ed  per  cent,  as  he  would  have  been  to  promise 
five  for  the  accommodation  he  required.  When  a  man  has  a 
shrewd  suspicion  that  his  I  0  U  is  only  worth  the  half-sheet  of 
paper  on  which  it  is  written,  he  is  apt  to  be  very  indifferent  as 
to  the  sum  for  which  he  writes  himself  down  a  debtor. 

Gervoise  Catheron  met  all  his  friend's  remonstrances  with 
the  assura.'ice  that  the  money  should  be  paid,  principal  and 
interest,  every  sixpence.  The  lieutenant  had  been  a  gambler 
in  a  small  way  ever  since  he  had  been  old  enough  to  read  the 
sporting  intelligence  in  his  father's  papers,  and  to  go  shares 
in  the  half-crown  which  a  neighbouring  butcher's  boy  adven- 
tured on  the  Derby  favourite.  He  had  loitered  at  the  corner 
of  Farringdon  Street,  and  hung  about  the  purlieus  of  Leather 
Lane,  and  lounged  against  posts,  and  besotted  himself  with 
beer  in  the  dusky  parlours  of  sporting  publics  in  Newgate 
Market,  in  the  intervals  of  freedom  which  his  profession  had 
afforded  him  ;  and  even  now,  when  his  regiment  was  stationed 
%i  Castleford,  he  wont  up  to  London  whenever  he  could  get 
a  day's  leave,  a'ad  went  sneaking  back  to  his  old  haunts,  to 
meet  the  same  seedy  conspirators  at  the  same  street-corners, 
and  to  hold  stealthy  consultations  in  the  same  undertones,  and 
with  the  same  air  of  plowing  an  assassination  or  so. 

Again  and  again  he  assured  Mr.  Dobb  that  the  flimsy 
little  I  0  U's,  scrawled  so  carelessly  in  the  weak  illegible  hand, 
should  be  faithfully  redeemed.  Henry  Adolphus  knew  all  his 
schemes  ;  his  secret  intelligence  about  the  outsider  that  was 
to  win  the  Two  Thousand,  and  didn't  ;  his  equally  reliable  in- 
formation respecting  the  dark  horse  from  Yorkshire,  which 
had  been  artfully  reported  lame,  but  which  was  known  by  the 
deep  ones  to  be  a  flyer,  and  was  a  safe  winner  for  the  Chester 
Cup.  As  the  scent  of  blood  to  the  beast  of  prey,  so  is  the 
slang  of  the  turf  to  weak  mankind.  The  Jove  of  horse-racing 
seems  to  be  innate  in  the  human  breast.  There  is  no  fascina- 
tion so  irresistible  as  the  atmosphere  of  the  betting-ring ;  no 
intoxication  so  overpowering  as  the  excitement  of  the  race- 
course; and  no  subtle  amalgamation  of  southern  blossoms  that 
Mr.  Rimmel  can  devise  will  ever  be  as  popular  as»*the  simple 
perfume  which  he  calls  Jockey  Club. 

Henry  Adolphus,  trembling  for  his  thirty  pounds,  was 
yet  weak  enough  to  heed  the  voice  of  the  charmer,  and  to 
pelJeve  again  and   again  in  the  reliable  information,  which 
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always  resulted  in  discomfiture.  The  two  men  studied  Holt'i 
betting-list  until  the  flimsy  paper  on  which  the  price-current 
of  the  ring  was  printed  grew  soft  and  flabby  with  much  fold- 
ing and  unfolding.  They  discussed  the  prospects  of  the 
racing-season  until  poor  Selina's  shallow  brain  grew  con- 
fused with  their  stable-jargon  ;  but  the  more  they  talked  the 
deeper  sank  the  feet  of  the  brewer's  clerk  into  that  fatal 
quagmire  which  men  call  the  turf.  There  were  times  when, 
instead  of  regretting  his  folly  in  having  lent  money  to  Cathe- 
ron,  Mr.  Dobb  bewailed  his  inability  to  speculate  on  his  own 
account,  so  brilliant  seemed  the  opportunity  for  speculation, 
so  certain  appeared  the  prospect  of  success.  The  better  part 
of  the  racing-year  had  gone  by  ;  hope  and  despair  had  reigned 
alternately  in  Gervoise  Catheron's  breast.  The  Two  Thousand 
and  the  One  Thousand,  the  Metropolitan,  the  Derby,  the  Oaks, 
the  Ascot  Stakes  and  Cup,  the  Liverpool  Plate,  the  Chester 
Cup,  the  Great  Ebor, — all  the  grand  spring  and  summer  races 
had  gone  by  ;  and  Gervoise  Catheron,  backing  outsiders  with 
the  desperate  tenacity  of  a  man  who  wants  to  win  a  large 
stake  with  the  smallest  capital,  had  lost  his  pitiful  ventures 
one  after  another,  borrowing  wherever  he  could  borrow,  and. 
pawning  whatever  he  had  to  pawn,  until  at  last  the  great 
autumnal  contest  was  near  at  hand,  and  the  sporting  universe 
began  to  talk  about  The  Leger,  the  grand  encounter  of  the 
year — the  battle-ground  where  Greek  meets  Greek,  and  comes 
the  tug  of  war  which  is  perhaps  to  win  the  blue  ribbon  of  the 
North  for  the  victor  of  Epsom  Downs  or  the  conqueror  of 
Newmarket. 

The  end  of  August  was  fast  approaching,  and  from  the 
end  of  August  to  the  fifteenth  of  September  was  an  interval 
only  too  brief  for  action  ;  but  as  yet  the  lieutenant  had  not 
been  able  to  raise  a  sixpence  for  a  venture  which  he  declared 
and  believed  might  redeem  the  fortunes  of  the  year.  He  knew 
the  state  of  his  friend  Dobb's  finances  well  enough  to  know 
that  any  appeal  in  that  quarter  would  be  fruitless.  He  had 
borrowed  of  his  brotjier  officers,  and  had  sunk  to  the  lowest 
depths  of  that  degradation  into  which  the  habitual  borrower, 
who  never  repays,  must  ultimately  go  down.  He  was  in  debt 
to  all  the  tradesmen  with  whom  he  had  any  dealings,  for 
small  loans  of  money  as  well  as  for  goods.  Even  poor  little 
Dorothy's  savings  had  not  been  sacred  for  him  ;  and  the  sove- 
reign produced  for  the  picnic  had  been  the  last  of  a  little 
hoard  contained  in  a  pasteboard  Swiss  cottage,  which  the 
faithful  little  maid  had  ruthlessly  broken  into  for  her  lover's 
benefit.  And  in  the  only  sporting-circle  to  which  Mr.  Cathe- 
ron had  access  there  was  no  such  thing  as  credit.  The  book- 
toon  with  whom  he  had  dealings  sat  in  dingy  parlours,  with 
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Canvas -bagfl  before  them,  and  received  the  golden  tribute  of 
tlicir  votaries  as  fast  as  tliey  could  count  the  coins  handed  in 
to  them. 

The  lieutenant  grew  moodier  and  moodier  as  the  days 
went  by,  and  no  glimmer  from  the  pole-star  of  hope  lighted 
the  dull  horizon.  And  this  time  his  information  was  so  cer- 
tain— this  time  there  could  be  no  chance  of  disappointment. 
The  knowing  ones  were  all  agreed  for  once  in  a  way  ;  and  the 
voices  of  Farringdon  Street  and  Newgate  Market  were  as  tho 
voice  of  one  man. 

"  If  I  had  a  million  of  money,  I'd  put  every  stiver  of  it  on 
Twopenny  Postman  ;  and  as  much  more  as  I  could  beg  or 
borrow  into  the  bargain.  If  anybody  would  lay  me  a  pony 
against  my  grandmother,  I'd  put  her  on,  and  not  be  afraid  of 
the  old  lady  coming  to  grief,"  had  been  heard  to  exclaim  a 
gentleman  of  the  blue-apron  profession,  who  was  the  oracle  of 
his  circle,  and  whose  lightest  word  was  absorbed  by  eager 
listeners,  and  fondly  dwelt  upon  in  future  converse.  A  for- 
tune was  to  be  made  by  Twopenny  Postman,  said  the  lieute- 
nant's advisers  ;  if  a  man  only  had  a  ten-pound  note  or  so 
wherewith  to  venture.  But  Gervoise  Catherou  had  neither 
tenner"  nor  "fiver,"  as  he  said  plaintively  to  his  friend 
Dobb  ;'and  the  chance  would  be  lost. 

The  two  men  talked  the  affair  over  as  they  walked  back  to 
Castleford  in  the  starlight  that  autumn  evening,  after  escorting 
little  Dorothy  to  the  gates  of  Scarsdale. 

"  There  never  was  such  a  chance,"  said  Mr.  Catheron. 
"  The  horse  has  been  kept  out  of  the  way  all  this  season  ;  and 
as  he  never  did  much  wlicn  he  was  a  two-year-old,  the  public 
ain't  sweet  upon  him.  But  I  think  they  ought  to  have  had 
n  sickener  of  your  crack  two-j'ears-ohls  by  this  time,  after  the 
way  they  burnt  their  fingers  with  Prometheus  for  the  Two 
Thousand  ;  he  beat  everything  that  was  out  on  the  T.  Y.  C. 
last  year,  and  shut  up  like  a  telescope  in  the  great  race.  Your 
track  two-years-olds  are  like  your  Infant  Rosciuscs  and  your 
precocious  children  whose  names  are  Nerval  at  three  years  old, 
»nd  who  don't  know  B  from  a  bull's  foot  at  twenty.  Two- 
penny Postman  is  a  great  ugly  raw-boned  animal  with  astride 
from  here  to  yonder  ;  and  he  hasn't  been  kept  out  of  the  way 
{or  nothing.  Those  who  saw  him  run  on  the  Curragh  say  his 
rush  at  the  finish  was  just  as  if  he  had  been  shot  out  of  a  gun. 
He's  a  Yorkshire  horse,  and  he's  entered  under  the  name  of 
Smithson  ;  but  there'p  three  men  interested  in  him.  They 
know  all  about  him  in  Hull.  There's  a  publican,  called  How- 
den,  has  got  a  third  share  in  him  ;  and  I  know  something  of 
Howden.  lie's  a  deep  one,  is  Iluwden.  He  and  his  elnuns 
Lave  been  backing  the  horse  on  the  quiet  ever  since  the  sprinjj. 
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You  could  have  liad  any  odds  a  month  or  two  ago  ;  the  swells 
5ire  all  on  Lord  Edinbro  and  Mr.  Cheerful ;  and  Twopenny 
Postman  hasn't  been  inquired  for  any  where  till  very  lately. 
But  he's  been  creeping  up  in  the  Manchester  betting ;  they 
know  what's  what  at  Manchester,  and  you  won't  get  more  than 
fifteen  to  one  ;  but  even  at  that  your  'tenner'  will  bring  you 
in  a  hundred  and  fifty,  and  that's  not  bad  interest  for  your 
money." 

Mr.  Dobb's  mouth  watered  as  the  mouth  of  an  epicure  who 
hears  the  eloquent  description  of  some  impossible  banquet.  If 
the  lieutenant  had  been  able  to  back  Twopenny  Postmau  and 
had  won  a  hundred  and  fifty,  the  I  0  U's  which  now  seemed 
such  miserable  scraps  of  wastepaper  might  be  converted  into 
crisp  bank-notes.  Ah,  then,  what  triumph  to  go  to  Selina  and 
say,  "  Behold  the  fruits  of  a  prudent  investment !  "  and  he 
would  be  able  to  give  her  a  new  bonnet,  and  to  treat  himself 
to  gorgeous  velvet  raiment,  such  as  he  had  beheld  with  envy 
on  the  stalwart  backs  of  the  military  dandies  lounging  in  the 
Castleford  High  Street ;  and  after  doing  this,  he  might  still 
put  fifty  pounds  in  the  bank  in  place  of  the  abstracted  thirty. 

But  then  he  had  trusted  in  the  voice  of  the  lieutenant 
before  to-day.  How  about  the  other  outsiders  in  which  Mr. 
Catheron  had  so  confidently  believed  ?  How  about  Hydropho- 
bia and  Kliadamanthus,  Mixed  Biscuits,  Newgate  Calendar, 
and  Alcibiades?  all  of  whom  had  been  represented  to  him  as 
infallible — all  of  whom  had  suffered  ignominious  defeat. 
Common-sense  whispered  to  the  brewer's-clerk  that  Gervoise 
Catheron's  information  was  a  delusion  and  a  snare  ;  but  the 
demon  of  speculation  possessed  himself  of  Mr.  Dobb's  other 
ear,  and  reminded  him  that  a  man  cannot  go  on  losing  for 
ever,  and  that  a  speculator  who  has  made  half-a-dozen  unlucky 
strokes  is  very  likely  to  make  a  great  coup  on  the  seventh 
venture.  Nor  was  Mr.  Catheron  himself  slow  to  make  use  of 
this  argument. 

"  Suppose  Sir  Josiah  Morley  had  left  off  betting  when  he 
lost  twenty  thou,  upon  Skeleton,"  eaid  the  lieutenant,  "where 
would  he  be  now?  Suppose  Mr.  Cheerful  had  given  up  train- 
ing after  the  defeat  of  Gutta-Percha,  the  colt  he  gave  two 
thousand  five  hundred  for  as  a  yearling  ?  The  secret  of  suc- 
cess on  the  turf  is  persistence  ;  and  the  man  who  goes  on  long 
enough  is  sure  to  make  a  fortune.  I  know  we've  been  deuced 
unlucky  all  the  summer  ;  but  the  tip  I've  got  this  time  comea 
from  a  new  quarter,  and  I  know  it's  a  safe  quarter.  However, 
Bay  no  more  about  it.  I've  got  no  money,  and  you  can't  lend 
me  any,  or  get  any  body  else  to  lend  me  any  ;  bo  that  settles 
lie  question." 

But  the  question  was  by  no  means  to  be  set  at  rest  thui 
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e&sily.  The  image  of  the  ugly  raw-boned  horse  haunted  Mr. 
Dobb  in  the  dead  of  the  night,  and  his  rest  was  broken  by  the 
visions  of  financial  triumphs  that  might  have  been  his  if  ho 
had  possessed  a  ten-pound  note.  Five  pounds  advanced  to 
Catheron  would  have  recompensed  that  gentleman  for  his  in- 
formation, and  would  have  brought  him  in  seventy-five  pounds, 
out  of  which  Henry  Adolphus  would  have  claimed  sixty. 
With  the  other  five  the  clerk  could  have  speculated  on  his  own 
account,  and  would  have  stood  to  win  another  seventy-five  ; 
and  by  this  means  the  sixteenth  of  September  would  have 
beheld  him  possessed  of  a  hundred  and  thirty-five  pounds — 
the  nucleus  of  a  colossal  fortune.  Had  Lafitte  as  much  with 
which  to  begin  hismighty  career?  Tumbling  his  long  greasy 
hair  feverishly  upon  what  seemed  a  peculiarly  lumpy  pillow, 
Mr.  Dobb  beheld  himself  in  a  brilliant  future  ;  doing  little 
bills  for  the  Castlcford  officers  at  thirty  percent.,  and  renewing 
them  for  another  fifteen.  Nor  was  the  range  of  his  mind's  eye 
limited  to  this  glowing  vision  :  far  away  in  the  immeasurable 
distance  of  dreamland,  he  saw  the  image  of  a  man  leaning 
against  a  pillar  of  the  Stock  Exchange,  while  his  fellow  men 
gazed  reverently  on  his  rhadamanthine  countenance  as  if  they 
would  therefrom  divine  the  secrets  of  empires — and  the  name 
of  that  man  wasDobb. 

The  clerk  went  to  his  office,  looking  pale  and  flabby  of 
aspect,  the  next  morning  ;  and  writing  to  a  customer  on  busi- 
ness connected  with  the  brewery,  he  found  himself  beginning  : 

"  We  take  the  Twopenny  Postman  to  inform  you  tliat  our 
X,  XX,  and  XXX  of  last  March  are  now,"  &c.  &c. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

THE   GATHERING   OF   THE   D0BBITE9. 

Having  pledged  himself  to  the  carrj'ing  out  of  the  entertain- 
ment which  he  had  himself  originated,  Mr.  Dobb  was  not  the 
man  to  draw  back,  however  distracted  he  might  be  by  oilier 
interests.  As  prime  mover  of  the  picnic  on  Lemley  Hills,  Mr. 
Dobb's  honour  was  involved  in  the  success  of  the  entertain- 
ment ;  80  between  tne  twenty-fifth  of  August  and  the  first  of 
September  he  had  verv  little  time  to  think  of  Tw((penny  Post- 
man. The  day  came  in  due  course,  and  was  exactly  the  kind 
cf  day  that  all  picnicsera  would  demand  of  Providence,  if  they 
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dared  beseech  bo  temporal  a  boon — a  regular  blazer  ;  a  day  oil 
which  the  leaves  seem  to  crackle  and  blister,  and  the  brown 
turf  on  the  hill-side  has  an  odour  of  hay  ;  a  day  on  which  the 
cloudless  blue  sky  makes  you  wink  as  you  look  heavenward  ; 
a  day  on  which  pleasure-seekers  who  issue  forth  blonde  and 
delicate  of  aspect  go  home  at  night  with  the  complexions  of 
Red  Indians.  The  picnickers  assembling  in  Mrs.  Dobb'a 
email  sitting-room  congratulated  one  another  on  the  weather, 
and  wore  off  the  ceremonial  edges  of  intercourse  by  that 
means. 

No  social  gathering  could  have  been  inaugurated  with 
greater  ceremony.  Mrs.  Dobb,  who  was  nothing  unless  she 
was  intensely  polite,  had  enough  to  do  in  making  ceremo- 
nial presentations.  There  was  Mr.  Spinner's  sister,  who  had 
to  be  introduced  to  Mrs.  Pocombe  ;  and  there  was  Mr.  Smith's 
mother  —  a  mysterious  old  woman  in  a  poke  bonnet  —  who 
had  not  been  invited,  and  who  had  to  be  introduced  to  every 
body.  There  were  more  new  bonnets  and  more  dazzling  gar- 
ments of  every  description  than  had  been  seen  collected  to- 
gether on  the  pavement  before  Amanda  Villas  within  the 
memory  of  the  inhabitants  ;  and  confidential  murmurs  of 
"  fifteen  and  nine,"  "  seventeen  and  sixpence,  my  dear,  and 
reduced  from  seven-and-twenty  on  account  of  the  lateness  of 
the  season,"  might  have  been  heard  among  the  ladies  ;  while 
even  the  men  congratulated  one  another  facetiously  on  their 
splendour  of  appearance. 

"  An  early  rise  in  the  current  price  of  starch  may  be 
Barely  prophesied  by  any  one  who  beholds  Spinner's  waist- 
coat. I  saw  that  buff  doeskins  were  looking  lively,  and  I 
can  understand  the  reason,  now  I  contemplate  my  noble  Po- 
combe's  legs.  Never  mind  the  creases  in  that  blue  frock  of 
yours,  Sanders ;  that  young  man  at  Cawly's  does  not  know 
how  to  fold  a  coat.  I  had  mine  ironed  when  I  took  it  out 
last  Saturday  night  ;  but  do  not  blush,  my  Sanders  ;  there  is 
no  shame  in  honest  poverty."  Thus,  in  the  abandon  of  liis 
gaiety,  said  Mr.  Dobb,  as  he  stood  among  his  Lares  and  Pe- 
nates,  with  a  decanter  in  one  hand  and  a  glass  in  the  other 
The  decanter  contained  a  cordial  composed  of  gin,  sugar,  an(? 
orange-peel ;  which  compound  Henry  Adolphus  declared  was 
almost  as  good  as  cura9oa;  but  then  "  almost"  is  a  very  wide 
word. 

An  omnibus  had  been  hired  for  the  conveyance  of  the 
party,  and  that  vehicle  overshadowed  Mr.  Dobb's  mansion, 
while  the  clerk  regaled  his  friends  in  the  parlour.  To  the 
denizens  of  Amanda  Villas,  stationed  at  windows  and  lounging 
on  door-steps,  an  omnibus  might  have  been  the  newest  and 
rarest  object   in  creation,  so   fondly   did  they  gaze   on   tha 
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*rehicIo,  on  which  "  Railway  Station,"  "  Roxborous^h  Arms,' 
"Castlofonl,"  "  Kinc^'s  Head,"  were  inscribed  in  gilded 
capitals.  But  although  an  omnibus  devoted  to  the  public 
service  may  be  the  most  commonplace  of  conveyances,  there 
is  something  almost  awful  in  the  idea  of  an  omnibus 
withdrawn  from  its  common  uses  and  placed  at  the  dis- 
posal of  an  individual.  To  have  the  destiny  of  an  oumibus 
in  one's  own  hands  ;  to  be  able  to  order  that  mighty  vehi- 
cle to  the  right  or  the  left ;  to  take  it  up  narrow  lanes  and 
ignominious  turnings  ;  to  keep  it  standing  unconscionable 
periods  before  one's  own  door,  is  to  feel  a  sense  of  power 
that  is  not  without  its  intoxicating  influence.  It  is  to  feel, 
in  a  minor  degree,  the  triumpliant  thrill  that  must  have 
stirred  the  veins  of  Joshua  at  Ajalon  ;  it  is  to  enjoy  the 
sense  of  masterdom  that  makes  a  Robespierre  drunken  with 
blood,  wlven  he  finds  the  axe  of  the  national  guillotine  a  play- 
thing for  his  cruel  hand. 

Henry  Adolphus  was  not  proof  against  the  intoxication  of 
the  omnibus.  He  looked  at  it  with  a  fond  admiring  gaze, 
and  discovered  points  of  beauty  which  he  had  never  found  in 
that  class  of  vehicle  until  now.  And  then  there  was  the 
delight  of  packing  the  comestibles  ;  tlie  hampers  which  had 
to  be  "  humoured,"  as  the  driver  of  the  noble  vehicle  said  ; 
the  brown  bottles  that  had  to  be  "  offered  "  to  all  sorts  of 
niches  and  corners,  and  were  generally  refused  as  too  long 
or  too  wide.  Surely  so  many  gallon-measures  of  beer,  so 
many  hampers  of  provision,  so  many  open  baskets  of  green 
stuffs,  were  never  stowed  into  the  recesses  of  one  omnibus 
since  the  invention  of  that  vehicle.  A  savoury  odour,  as  of 
roast-fowl  and  overdone  veal-pie,    pervaded    the    atmosjiherc 

f  Amanda  Villas  ;  and  the  mouths  of  Mr.  Dobb's  neighbours 
watered  as  basket  after  basket  was  handed  into  the  vehicle, 
amid  the  rather  derisive  cheers  of  the  juvenile  population 
gathered  around  the  gate. 

Dorothy  arrived  in  the  chaise-cart,  driven  by  a  hobbledehoy 
brother,  and  accompanied  by  two  rosy-cheeked  sisters  ;  for  so 
splendid  had  been  the  contributions  from  the  home-farm,  that 
Mr.  Dobb  had  extended  his  invitations  to  the  Tursgood  family. 
And  over  and  above  all  past  contributions,  Dorothy  brought 
with  her  an  offering  which  eclipsed  all  meaner  gifts  as  the  sun 
eclipses  the  stars.  Miss  Denison  had  been  pleased  to  give  her 
little  maid  pleasure  on  the  occasion  of  this  family  festival,  and 
had  ordered  the  butler  to  pack  a  basket  of  wine — real  wine, 
such  as  Sir  Jasper  drank  with  his  own  patrician  lips,  and 
which  Sir  Jasper's  friends  considered  it  a  privilege  to  share. 
The  butler  had  done  the  thing  with  that  liberality  which  distin- 
guishes human  nature  in  the  disposal  of  other  people's  property 
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Mr.  Dobb  could  not  resist  the  temptation  of  opening  tiie 
basket;  wliile  his  friends  watched  his  proceedings  in  rnpt  ad- 
miration. The  basket  contained  wines  which  the  Dobb  circle 
had  only  read  of  in  books.  Hock,  in  a  tall  tapering  bottle  ; 
sparkling  Moselle  and  Burgiind.v,  in  dainty  envelopes  of  pink 
paper ;  a  tiny  flask  of  Maraschiiio.  encased  in  wicker-work  ; 
a  bottle  of  Madeira  ;  and  a  bottle  of  port  that  had  been 
bottled  before  Miss  Denison's  birth.  There  were  half-a-dozcn 
bottles  in  all ;  and  Mr.  Dobb,  counting  them  as  they  stood  in 
a  dazzling  little  cluster  on  his  table,  wondered  whether  he  was 
bound  in  honour  to  devote  the  entire  number  to  his  friends' 
delectation,  or  whether  he  miglit  not  fairly  subtract  a  bottle 
or  80  for  home  consumption.  But  the  eyes  of  his  guests  were 
upon  him,  and  the  hands  of  his  guests  were  officiously  active  in 
putting  the  bottles  back  into  the  basket.  Mr.  Dobb  watched 
their  proceedings  pensively,  and  began  to  think  that  he  was 
rather  a  loser  by  this  picnic. 

A  cruel  disappointment  awaited  poor  Dorothy  in  her  cou- 
sin's little  parlour.  She  was  looking  so  bright  and  happy  in 
her  neat  muslin  gown  and  pretty  straw  hat  shadowing  the 
rosy  modest  face,  and  hiding  the  dancing  light  in  the  hazel 
eyes  ;  but  her  cherry-red  under-lip  fell  like  the  lip  of  a  child 
who  is  going  to  cry,  when  Mrs.  Dobb  gave  her  a  little  care- 
lessly-folded, illegibly-written  three-cornered  note,  which  liad 
been  brought  to  Amanda  Villas  by  a  private  in  Gervoise  Ca- 
theron's  regiment  early  that  morning. 

"  My  dearest  Doll,"  scrawled  the  lieutenant,  "  I  have 
some  confounded  business  on  my  hands  that  will  keep  me  in 
Castleford  till  after  the  two-o'clock  post,  and  sha'n't  be  able 
to  join  your  party  in  time  for  the  'bus.  If  I  can  borrow  any 
brute  in  the  way  of  a  horse,  I'll  ride  over  to  the  hills  in  time  to 
have  a  chat  with  my  pretty  pet ;  and  in  the  mean  time  she 
must  enjoy  herself  without  the  most  miserable  devil  in  exist- 
ence, and  her  devoted  G.  C." 

The  termination  of  the  little  note  was  not  calculated  to 
increase  Doiotliy's  happiness  ;  but  already  she  had  discovered 
that  to  fondly  love  an  unprincipled  scamp  is  not  quite  the 
royal  road  to  perfect  peace  and  joy.  She  had  begun  to  suffer 
all  those  vicarious  tortures  which  it  is  woman's  mission  to  en- 
dure. She  was  not  yet  Mrs.  Catheron  ;  but  she  had  already 
assumed  that  unequal  share  in  a  man's  existence  which  it  is  the 
privilege  of  a  wife  to  enjoy.  She  could  no  more  have  smoked 
one  of  the  lieutenant's  regalias  than  she  could  have  drilled 
his  men  ;  but  the  debt  which  Mr.  Catheron  owed  his  tobacco- 
cist  weighed  more  heavily  on  her  mind  than   it  did  on  h'<i 
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And  surely  it  was  she  wlio  owed  so  much  money  to  the  tailor, 
and  she  who  lived  in  hourly  dread  of  arrest,  and  she  who  was 
smibbcd  and  ill-treated  by  her  commanding  officer,  and  she 
who  had  lost  money  on  the  turf.  Gervoise  told  her  all  his 
troubles,  and  the  sympathetic  little  heart  made  a  new  torture 
for  itself  out  of  his  every  anxiety. 

It  would  have  been  a  relief  to  her  to  have  cried  a   little 
after  the  perusal  of  her  lover's  letter  ;  but  she  was  fain  to  gulp 
down  her  tears  and  to  look  forward  as  hopefully  as  she  could 
to  the  chance  of  seeing  Gervoise  in  the  afternoon.     Unhappily 
Mr.  Cathcron  was  not  the  best  possible  hand  at  keeping  a 
promise  ;  and  poor  Dorothy's  heart  sickened   as  she  thought 
how  the  long  sunshiny  day  might  drag  itself  out  above  all 
these  noisy  people  without  any  blessed  hour  bringingher  lover 
to  her  side,  until  the  sun  went  down  on  her  desolation.     She 
was  glad  to  get  into  the  farthest  corner  of  the  omnibus  ;  and 
Bat  silent  and  unnoticed,  while  the  vehicle  drove  at  a  dashing 
pace  through  the  little  streets,  where  the  new  houses  looked 
such  flimsy  boxes  of  brick-and-mortar — so  much  mortar  and  so 
little  brick — and  were  all  so  bare  and  raw  of  aspect,  like  slack- 
baked  half-quartern  loaves.     They  dashed  into  the  High  Street 
presently,  and  then  away  along  the  straggling  outskirts  of  the 
town,  where  Mr.  Dobb,  who  acted  as  conductor,  and  suspended 
himself  from  a  leathern  strap  in  the  most  perilous  attitude  he 
could  assume,  had  ample  scope  for  the  indulgence  of  his  lively 
fancy.      That  the   vivacious  Dobb  bawled   "City,"    "Bank," 
"  Charing  Cross,"  &c.,  after  the  approved  manner  of  the  pro- 
fessional metropolitan  conductor  ;  that  he  plunged  his  head 
into  the  vehicle  to  ask  if  any  gentleman  would  ride  outside  for 
the  accommodation  of  a  lady;    that  he  bade  his  friends  get 
their  money  ready,  and  informed  them  that  "  children  must  be 
paid  for  ;  "  that  he  goaded  small  boys  to  madness  by  asking 
them  benevolently  if  they  would  have   a  ride,  and  insulting 
them  by  derisive  gestures  when    they  showed  an  inclination 
to  accept  his  kindly  oilers  ;  that  he  bewildered  the  drivers  of 
passing  vehicles  by  telliiig  them  in  confidence  that  the  om- 
nibus contained  the  patients  of  the  county  lunatic-asylum — 
that  the   light-whiskered  man  on  the    knife-board  was  dan- 
gerous, and  the  elderly  lady  in  the  black  bonnet  had  murdered 
eleven  small  children  with  a  gingham  umbrella  ;  that  he  scared 
the  senses  of  homely-faced  market-women  by  offering  to  take 
them  to  impossible   places  ;   that  he  drove   sportsmen   to   dis- 
fl-action  by  pantomimic  expressions  of  terror  at  sight  of  their 
guns,  and  by  insulting  suggestions   as  to  the  probability  of 
their  shooting  their  own  boots  ;  and  that  he  did  not  hold  hia 
tongue  for  three  consecutive  minutes  during  the  whole  of  the 
journey, — arc   facts  that  ecarcek   pe^<.V  (^?)y  record.     Given  a 
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facetious  individual  of  the  Dobb  species,  and  poor  indeed  mudt 
be  that  imagination  which  will  not  enable  its  owner  to  pro- 
phesy the  manner  in  which  he  will  conduct  himself  on  any 
particular  occasion. 

Nor  was  the  brewer's-clerk  in  the  least  degree  exhausted 
by  the  exertions  of  the  journey.  His  agreeable  spirits  did 
not  abandon  him  once  during  that  long  blazing  September 
day.  Pleasure-seekers  who  enjoyed  themselves  upon  the  Lem- 
ley  Hills  were  subject  to  that  penalty  which  belongs  to  all 
elevated  regions, — the  obligation  to  stare  wildly  into  space 
in  search  of  such  objects  as  the  dome  of  St.  Paul's,  the  toweri 
of  Canterbury  Cathedral,  the  IMonument,  Windsor  Castle, 
Beechy  Head,  and  other  celebrated  points  of  sight.  No  sooner 
had  Mr.  Dobb's  party  alighted  from  the  vehicle  than  this 
species  of  torture  began.  Officious  young  men  produced 
pocket-telescopes,  which  upon  application  to  the  normal  eye 
only  increased  the  mistiness  of  the  atmosphere,  but  by  aid 
of  which  the  possessors  of  the  instruments  pretended  to  dis- 
tinguish the  more  salient  features  of  five  counties.  Then  com- 
menced those  differences  of  opinion  that  always  arise  upon 
these  occasions.  The  dark  splotch  on  the  horizon  which  Mr. 
Spinner  pointed  out  as  Windsor  Castle.  Mr.  Pocombe  de- 
clared to  be  Canterbury  Cathedral  ;  the  spiky  appearance  which 
according  to  Mr.  Sanders  indicated  the  Needles,  Mr.  Smith 
positively  affirmed  was  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  steeple 
of  Langham  Church  ;  and  then  the  vivacious  Dobb  availed 
himself  of  the  opening  presented  to  his  genius,  and  pointed 
out  the  Rock  of  Gibraltar,  Mount  Vesuvius  in  full  play,  the  top- 
most range  of  the  Himalayas,  the  Kremlin,  and  the  Welling- 
ton statue  at  Hyde  Park  Corner  ;  nor  did  he  fail  to  describe 
the  appearance  of  the  Queen  and  the  young  Princesses,  at  that 
moment  promenading  on  the  slopes  at  Windsor,  and  distinctly 
to  be  beheld  by  the  naked  eye  ;  and  standing  on  tiptoe,  and 
craning  forward  into  space,  Mr.  Dobb  declared  that  the  sa- 
voury odours  of  the  royal  shoulder  of  mutton  and  onion  sauce, 
then  being  prepared  in  the  Castle  kitchen,  floated  upward 
across  the  heather  and  the  harebells,  and  inspired  yearnings 
for  the  immediate  opening  of  tlie  baskets.  After  this  the  busi- 
ness of  the  day  began — a  hamper  was  opened,  and  the  rev- 
ellers had  what  they  called  a  "  snack  ;"  but  as  it  was  a  snack 
that  involved  the  consumption  of  about  a  gallon  of  half-and- 
half,  the  voices  and  the  spirits  of  the  merry-makers  rose  con- 
siderably ere  it  was  concluded.  When  the  snack  had  been 
disposed  of,  the  party  broke  up  into  little  groups  ;  and  the 
chief  amusement  they  found  available  seemed  to  consiBt  ia 
descending  the  steep  hill-side  for  a  few  yards  in  a  little  ner- 
vous run,  and  then  tumbling  ignominiously  and  sliding  to  the 
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bottom,  not  without  a  good  deal  of  bumping  against  Bliarp 
stones  and  scraping  over  tiiorny  bushes  ;  alter  wliich  ordeal 
there  was  all  the  delightful  labour  of  scrambling  up  again 
over  a  slippery  turf  that  afforded  a  very  indiiferent  hold  for 
the  human  foot  encumbered  by  the  boot  of  civilisation. 
Dorothy's  brother  and  sisters  and  the  younger  members  of 
the  company  found  a  little  hazel  copse  at  the  foot  of  one  of 
the  hills,  and  enjoyed  themselves  noisily  among  the  rustling 
bushes.  Poor  Dorothy  herself  took  little  pleasure  in  the  vul- 
gar riotous  companionship,  the  bare  sun-burnt  hills,  the  ple- 
thora of  good  things  to  eat  and  drink.  The  castled  crag  of 
Drachenfels  is  a  very  dreary  place  without  the  "  gentle  hand" 
and  the  "  dear  eyes "  of  the  one  beloved  companion,  who 
carries  an  atmosphere  of  Paradise  into  the  dullest  regions.  Of 
course  the  great  business  of  the  day  was  the  dinner.  What- 
ever rapture  Mr.  Dobb's  party  might  affect  as  they  gazed  upon 
the  romantic  landscape,  the  hazy  distances,  the  purple  horizon, 
and  all  the  changing  effects  of  light  and  shade  that  dappled 
the  pastoral  valleys  and  played  upon  the  distant  heights,  the 
eyes  of  the  pleasure-seekers  were  apt  to  wander  back  to  the 
spot  where  Mrs.  Dobb  and  another  matron  sat  on  the  grass 
keeping  guard  over  the  baskets.  A  profound  sigh  of  satis- 
faction arose  simultaneously  from  every  breast  when  the 
lively  Dobb  gave  the  signal  for  opening  the  hampers.  Then, 
and  then  only,  the  real  excitement  of  the  picnic  began.  Torn 
muslins,  sunburnt  faces,  scratched  hands,  and  bruised  elbows, 
— all  the  penalties  attendant  on  rustic  enjoyment  were  for- 
gotten in  the  all-absorbing  task  of  preparation.  Spinner  de- 
veloped so  great  a  talent  for  the  arrangements  of  a  dinner- 
table,  that  he  exposed  himself  to  his  vivacious  friend's 
witticisms,  and  was  declared  to  have  begun  life  as  a  waiter 
in  a  cheap  eating-house.  Sanders  showed  himself  a  Ilerculea 
in  the  drawing  of  corks.  Pocombe  announced  himself  aa 
gifted  in  the  art  of  compounding  a  salad  ;  and  exhibited  hia 
talent  by  chopping  the  lettuces  into  a  vegetable  mincemeat, 
and  then  plunging  them  into  a  cold  bath  of  vinegar.  But  thia 
primitive  mixture,  which  would  have  set  a  Brillat  Savarin'a 
teeth  on  edge  for  life,  was  highly  approved  of  by  Mr.  Dobb's 
party,  who  seemed  to  have  an  abnormal  capacity  for  the  con- 
eumption  of  vinegar. 

It  would  be  a  waste  of  labour  to  carry  your  dinner  five 
hundred  feet  above  the  dome  of  St.  Paul's,  unless  you  were 
sure  of  an  improved  appetite  as  a  compensation  for  so  much 
trouble.  The  Dobbites  had  no  reason  for  complaint  upon  this 
score  ;  the  feast  was  a  triumphal  progress — from  fowl  and  harw 
to  fowl  and  tongue,  from  veal  pie  to  duck,  from  duck  to 
beef  and  salad,  from  beef  and  salad  to  pastry,  from  pastry  to 
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cheese,  and  from  cheese  to  every  thing  of  a  choleric  tcndencji 
in  the  way  of  fruit.  Poor  sentimental  Dorothy  blushed  foi 
her  cousin's  circle,  and  was  almost  glad  her  lover  was  not 
there  to  see  what  vulgar  ravenous  creatures  her  kindred  owned 
for  their  friends. 

Sir  Jasper's  wino  had  been  reserved  for  the  concluding 
splendour  of  the  feast,  and  was  duly  handed  round  and  dis- 
cussed. Whether  it  was  quite  agreeable  to  the  taste  of  the 
party  may  be  a  little  doubtful.  No  one  was  bold  enough  to 
express  an  adverse  opinion  ;  and  a  party  of  connoisseurs  dining 
dt  the  Carlton  could  not  have  held  their  glasses  up  to  the  light, 
or  inspected  the  little  oily  drops  trickling  on  the  transparent 
rim  of  the  vessel,  with  a  more  critical  aspect  or  a  more  ortho- 
dox air  of  deliberation.  The  mysterious  old  woman  in  riio 
black  bonnet  brought  discredit  upon  her  kindred  by  remarking 
that  the  Maraschino  was  "tiie  best  gin-and-pcppermiint  she 
ever  remembered  partaking  of  ;"  but  what  can  you  expect  from 
a  person  who  wears  a  poke  bonnet,  and  who  is  darkly  suspected 
of  having  received  three-and-sixpence  aweek  from  the  parish  in 
one  specially  hard  winter  ?  "  It's  all  very  well  to  talk  about 
your  days  being  long  in  the  land,  and  so  forth,"  said  Mr.  Dobb 
when  he  discussed  the  day's  proceedings  in  the  bosom  of  his 
family,  "  but  there's  nothing  in  the  Catechism  about  taking 
j^our  mother  to  picnics,  and  I  think  Smith  ought  to  have  known 
better." 

After  the  feast  there  was  more  tumbling  down  the  hillsand 
tearing  of  muslins  ;  and  by-and-by  some  one  organised  a  circle 
for  kiss-in-the-ring,  which  is  a  nice  laborious  gameforashadow- 
less  hill-top  on  a  blazing  afternoon  ;  and  the  Dobbites  grew 
livelier  and  louder  as  the  sun  sloped  westward.  To  say  that 
any  one  of  the  party  had  taken  too  much  in  the  way  of  alco- 
holic stimulant  would  be  to  bring  against  them  an  accusation 
which  with  one  indignant  voice  would  have  been  repudiated  ; 
but  there  were  few  amongst  the  merry-makers  who,  looking 
for  Windsor  Castle  in  the  distance,  would  not  have  been  liable 
to  be  mystified  by  a  vision  of  two  towering  keeps  where  only 
one  should  have  appeared.  There  was  a  pleasant  haziness  in 
the  minds  of  the  Dobbites  at  this  time  in  the  afternoon,  a 
dreamy  indifference  as  to  the  future,  a  doubtful  sensation  with 
regard  to  the  past,  a  shadowy  idea  that  they  had  been  enjoying 
themselves  upon  the  Lemley  Hills  for  a  month  or  so,  a  vague 
uncertainty  as  to  the  day  of  the  week  and  the  time  of 
year,  and  a  benevolence  of  feeling  that  embraced  the  uni- 
verse, and  was  pathetic  even  to  tears  in  its  expression  to 
individuals. 

The  sun  was  low  in  that  bright  western  heaven,  and  a  cool 
breeze  came  floating  upwards  from  the  valleys,  as  Dorothy  wan* 
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deied,8ad  and  solitary,  at  a  little  distance  from  the  noisy  circle 
capering  round  and  round  on  the  hill-top.  The  eligible  young 
men  of  the  party  had  tried  their  hardest  to  induce  Dorothy  tc 
join  in  their  primitive  sport,  but  she  had  drawn  herself  indig- 
nantly away  from  them  ;  and  there  went  a  murmur  round  the 
circle  to  the  effect  that  Miss  Tursgood  was  keeping  company 
with  an  officer,  and  was  proud.  The  feminine  portion  of  the 
company  said  "  Stuck  up  !  "  and  there  were  indignant  exclama- 
tions of  "  Well,  I'm  sure  !  "  "  Did  you  ever  see  such  airs  ?" 
"  We  must  be  engaged  to  a  duke,  I  should  think,  at  the  very 
least ! " 

Dorothy  walked  away  from  them  all  with  a  swelhng  heart 
Kiss-in-the-ring,  indeed,  with  all  those  vulgar  warm  half-tip?y 
people  ;  and  he  was  descended  from  Edward  the  Confessor  ! 
If  he  had  only  been  a  linendraper's  apprentice  he  would  have 
been  with  her  all  day,  like  Miss  Spinner's  young  man,  who  had 
been  perambulating  the  hills  with  his  arm  round  the  waist  of 
his  affianced  in  the  eye  of  assembled  mankind.  And  Aewas  not 
coming  at  all  ;  though  he  must  have  known  how  wearisome  the 
long  day  would  be  to  her  without  him.  She  could  venture  to  cry 
now  ;  and  she  did  shed  piteous  tears  under  the  shadow  of  her 
pretty  hat — the  hat  she  had  decorated  for  him,  for  him,  for  him  ! 
Ah,  miserable  universe,  which  took  all  its  light  from  him,  and 
which  became  utter  blackness  and  eclipse  in  his  absence  !  And 
youth  is  such  a  delicious  season,  say  the  poets  and  romancers  ; 
and  it  is  so  sad  to  lose  that  early  freshness  of  feeling  ;  and  the 
sound  head  of  the  philosopher  is  so  miserable  an  exchange  for 
the  passionate  heart  of  the  boy.  Is  there  not  a  cross-grain  of 
falsehood  in  the  fabric  of  this  truth  ?  Is  not  that  rather  a 
spurious  s-v^-ntiuicntality  which  makes  a  man  look  back  to  the 
days  when  he  was  flogged  for  a  false  quantity  or  forgotten  tense, 
and  fancy  the  usher's  rod  must  have  been  so  delightful  ?  There 
are  people  who  would  envy  Dorothy  her  youth  and  freshness  ; 
but  is  it  so  very  delicious  to  wander  lonely  on  a  sunburnt  hill- 
side, suffering  tortures  of  bitter  disappointment  and  wounded 
love  for  the  sake  of  a  dark-faced  scamp  in  the  marines,  who 
never  had  been,  and  never  could  be,  worth  an  honest  w^oman'a 
heart-ache  ?  At  eight-and-twenty  Dorothy  would  have  been 
wise  enough  to  estimate  the  lieutenant's  clwiracter  at  its  just 
value,  and  to  resign  herself  to  the  conviction  that  her  only 
chance  of  happiness  lay  in  sending  him  about  his  business  at 
the  earliest  opportunity.  At  eighteen  she  thought  of  nothing, 
she  remembered  nothing,  except  that  he  had  a  straight  \  use 
and  dark  haggard  eyes,  and  that  slie  was  ready  to  die  for  his 
Bake  ;  to  die,  as  the  Frenchwoman  has  it,  not  to  save  his  life — 
that  would  be  too  easy  a  sacrifice — but  to  expire  for  no  other 
reason  than  because  he  told  her  to  die  ;  to  perish  for  the  grati- 
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fication  of  his  passing  whim  ;  to  throw  away  her  existence  in 
order  that  he  might  be  pleased  for  a  moment. 

While  she  was  thinking  of  his  unkindness  ;  while  the  girlish 
heart  ached  as  if  with  an  open  wound,  the  sound  of  a  horse's 
hoofs  was  heard  faintly  in  the  distance,  and  all  her  sorrf'«r  was 
changed  into  joy.  It  was  he.  Who  else  should  be  rid  ug  to 
the  Lemley  Hills  on  that  particular  afternoon  ?  She  ran  to  the 
ridge,  below  which  the  bridle-path  wound  upwards.  Yes,  it 
was  he  ;  the  clear  bright  eyes  recognised  that  slender  figure, 
mounted  on  a  wretched  grey  hack,  which  had  the  impress  of 
the  livery  stable  upon  its  every  limb.  But  if  he  had  been 
mounted  upon  one  of  Phaeton's  own  team,  or  on  one  of  those 
Venetian  cavalli  sfrenaiiwhich  Peter  Doria  threatened  to  bridle, 
Dorothy  could  not  have  gazed  upon  him  with  fonder  or  more 
admiring  eyes.  She  tripped  lightly  down  the  hill-side  to  meet 
him  ;  and  he  dismounted  at  a  turn  of  the  path,  and  walked  up 
the  slope  by  her  side,  leading  the  horse. 

And  Dorothy  was  happy.  Her  universe  was  light  once  more  ; 
though  the  sun  that  illumined  it  might  have  been  brighter. 
When  they  came  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  Mr.  Cathcron  tied  his 
horse  to  a  hurdle,  and  left  the  animal  to  take  what  rorfreshment 
he  could  from  the  sunburnt  grasSj  ^vhile  his  rider  walked  away 
with  Dorothy.  The  lieutenant  was  very  gloomy  ;  and  on  being 
entreated  piteously  to  reveal  his  uorrows,  told  his  companion 
that  things  were  as  bad  as  they  could  be. 

"  I  shall  get  kicked  out  of  the  confounded  service  if  I  don't 
take  care,  Dolly,"  he  said  ;  "  and  then  I  suppose  I  must  turn 
shoeblack  or  crossing-sweeper,  or  run  backwards  and  forwards 
in  the  dust,  selling  Dorling's  correct  cards  on  Derby-days. 
You'd  better  give  up  all  thoughts  of  me,  Doll,  and  look  out  for 
somebody  better  worth  having.  I'm  up  to  my  eyes  in  trouble 
and  difficulty,  and— disgrace,  I  suppose  some  people  would 
call  it." 

"  And  can  nobody  help  you,  Gervoise  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  answered  the  lieutenant  almost  fiercely  ;  "  any  body 
could  help  me  by  lending  me  a  few  pounds  !  but  nobody  will 
do  it." 

"  Oh,  Gervoise,  you  know  I  would  if  I  had  the  money. 

"  But  you  haven't  got  it,  you  see  !  "  returned  Mr.  Catheron 
testily  ;  "  so  it's  no  use  talking  of  it.  If  you  had  the  national 
debt  you'd  lend  it  me,  I  dare  say.  There's  lots  of  people 
who  haven't  got  money  who'd  lend  it  me  if  they  had  it. 
I  want  to  find  the  people  who   have   got  money,  and   will 

vend  it."  .    ,      .  ,  .      . 

Mr.  Dobb,  whose  inconstant  spirit  had  wearied  of  kiss-m- 
the-ring,  suddenly  perceived  the  two  figures  loitering  side  by 
side  on  the  edge  of  the  hill,  and  came  bounding  towards  theoj 
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with  his  cut-away  coat  flapping  on  each  side  of  him  like  a 
pair  of  wings. 

"  You  go  and  have  a  game  with  the  other  onos,  Dorotliy," 
said  the  clork ;  "  Catheron  and  I  have  got  something  to  say  to 
each  other." 

Dorothy  pouted,  and  looked  appealingly  at  her  lover. 

"  Yes,  Doll,"  said  the  lieutenant,  answering  the  look  ;  "you 
go  and  amuse  yourself  with  the  others  for  a  few  minutes. 
Dobb  wants  to  speak  to  me,  and  I  want  to  speak  to  Dobb.  Go 
— that's  a  darling." 

Tiie  girl  hesitated  for  a  moment,  a  little  indignant  at  this 
Buinniary  dismissal  ;  and  then  the  sweet  womanly  spirit 
triumphed  over  the  sense  of  wounded  dignity,  and  she  released 
her  lover's  arui  with  a  smile,  and  wont  away.  His  interests 
might  be  involved  in  this  interview  with  Dobb,  and  was  she 
to  stand  in  his  waj' — she  whose  love  was  such  a  slavish  un- 
questioning devotion  ?  She  left  the  two  men,  but  not  to  play 
at  vulgar  games  with  those  noisy  people,  who  were  shouting 
and  whooping  at  one  another  now  in  the  convulsions  of  blind- 
man's-buff.  She  wandered  alone,  and  at  a  distance  from 
them,  looking  at  the  splendid  sunset  sky,  and  thinking  very 
sadly  of  her  lover's  perplexities. 

"  Oh,  if  I  were  an  heiress,  like  Miss  Marcia  !  "  she  thought. 
"  What  happiness  to  take  him  all  my  money,  and  throw  it 
under  his  feet !  " 

While  Dorothy  walked  in  one  direction,  Gervoise  and  the 
clerk  paced  slowly  along  the  hill-side  in  the  other. 

"  Well,"  said  Mr.  Dobb  ;  "  any  news  of  the  Postman  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  answered  the  lieutenant  ;  "  he's  receded  in  the  bet- 
ting, and  now's  the  time  to  get  on  to  him,  if  one  had  the 
chance  ;  for  he's  as  safe  to  win  as  a  sovereign  is  to  change  into 
twen;,y  shillings.  There's  been  a  report  of  his  having  got  a 
strain  in  his  trial ;  but  the  man  that  writes  to  me  saw  his  trial, 
and  warrants  him  to  l)eat  every  thing  tliat's  out.  I've  got  his 
letter  in  my  pocket.  I've  waited  all  day,  in  hopes  something 
would  turn  up  that  would  enable  me  to  send  him  a  P.-O.-O. 
by  to-night's  post !  but  there's  no  chance,  and  the  horse  may 
go  up  with  a  run  at  any  moment.  You  can  read  his  letter  if 
you  like." 

The  fascinated  Henry  Adolphus  was  only  too  eager  to 
peruse  the  precious  document  which  Gervoise  Catheron 
extracted  from  his  waistcoat-pocket.  It  was  a  greasy 
little  half-sheet  of  paper,  and  smelt  strongly  of  stale 
tobacco. 

"  HoNERED  Sir,"  wrote  Mr.  Catheron's  correspondent,  "  you 
can't  do  bad  in  laying  to  on  the  Postman  as  hard  as  you  can  lay. 
Ue'e  a  euro  card,  be  is,  and  there's  a  potful  of  money  to  be  got 
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out  of  him— by  them  as   has  the  spunk  to  go  in  and  wia 
The  scums  are  ahnost  all  on  him." 

"  What  does  he  mean  by  '  the  scums  '  ?  "  asked  Mr. 
Debb. 

"  Oh,  that's  a  way  the  swells  have  got  of  speaking  of  the 
book-men.  '  Send  me  one  of  thos'e  scums,  will  you  ?  I  ■w'aut 
to  back  something.'  That's  what  .your  heavy  swell  says  when 
he  wants  to  speculate  ;  but  the  scums  make  the  big  fortunes  . 
and  I  know  a  man  who  gives  three  hundred  a  year  for  hi-? 
house  in  Tyburnia,  and  began  life  by  selling  oranges.  Tlierc's 
no  good  in  your  aristocrats  coming  any  nonsense  in  the  ring, 
you  know.  You  remember  wliat  Lord  George  Bentinck  said  : 
'  All  men  are  equal  on  the  turf,  and  under  it !  '  But  you  may 
as  well  go  on  witli  the  letter." 

"TJie  scums  are  almost  all  on  him,  and  I  shall  have  hard 
lines  to  plant  your  money  ;  so  you'd  better  send  me  a  P,-0.-0. 
per  return,  and  I'll  get  the  best  tertos  I  can  for  you." 

Mr.  Dobb  read  and  re-read  the  letter  as  he  loitered  at  his 
friend's  side.  Prudence  had  whispered  to  him  to  beware  of 
Mr.  Catheroii,  whose  sanguine  expectations  had  so  often  re- 
sulted in  disappointment  ;  but  prudence  whispered  no  warning 
against  the  writer  of  this  mystic  communication,  whose  tone 
implied  so  much  experience — who  wrote  of  the  Postman  as  if 
his  winning  were  a  certainty. 

"  If  I  had  the  money,"  said  Henry  Adulphus  with  sudden 
energy,  "  I'd  lend  it  to  you.  Yes,  I  would,  Catheron,  though 
you've  sold  me  more  than  once  ;  but  I  haven't  got  a  stiver." 

There  was  a  pause  before  the  lieutenant  responded  to  this 
speech  ;  and  when  he  did  speak  it  was  in  a  lower  voice  than 
usual.  "  But  you  could  get  the  money,"  he  said,  looking 
furtively  at  the  clerk. 

"  How  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  How  do  I  mean  !  Come,  Dobb,  that  won't  do,  you  know. 
You  know  what  I  mean  well  enough.  It  isn't  to  be  supposed 
that  a  confidential  clerk,  and  a  collecting -iAiixV.^  in  such  a 
business  as  Sloper  and  Ilalliday's,  hasn't  money  at  his  com- 
mand. I  am  a  lieutenant  in  the  marines,  but  I'm  not  quite  an 
ass  for  all  that.  You  know  well  enough  where  to  get  money 
when  you  want  it." 

"  What !  "  roared  Henry  Adolphus,  turning  savagely  upon 
Liti  companion.  "  Uo  you  think  I'd  steal  the  money  that 
passes  through  my  hands  in  the  way  of  business  ?  What  do 
you  take  me  for?  "  cried  Mr.  Dobb.  In  the  intensity  of  hia 
indignation  he  for  once  in  a  way  forgot  to  be  facetious. 

"  Do  I  think  you'd  steal  ?  That's  all  stuff  and  nonsense, 
Dobb.  Of  course  I  know  you  wouldn't  steal.  But  who  war? 
talking  about  stealing?     I'm  sure   I  wasn't.     As  collecting' 
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clerk  for  Sloper  and  II;illiday,  a  considerable  amount  of  money 
must  paBs  tliTough  your  haude  ;  and  I've  no  doubt  there  ar  • 
times  and  seasons  when  a  considerable  sum  lice  idle  in  your 
custody." 

"  Not  often.  Never  v/lien  old  Sloper  is  at  home.  I  should 
like  to  see  the  old  bird  at  it !  That's  not  the  little  game  foi 
him.  Your  money  or  your  life  are  his  sentiments,  and  he 
Bticks  to  'cm.  When  he's  at  home  the  iron  safe  in  our  ofTice 
is  cleared  out  every  day  ten  minutes  before  the  bank  closes, 
and  the  venerable  party  carries  over  the  necessary  evil  him- 
self in  a  cauvas-bag.  Oh,  he's  a  downy  old  bird  is  old  Sloper. 
If  he  was  born  yesterda}',  he  must  have  improved  the  shining 
hour  in  the  interim  like  any  number  of  the  apiH-melliJlca 
tribe.  Seventeen-and-sixpence  petty  cash  is  about  the  utmost 
you'll  find  on  our  premises  after  banking-hours  when  he's  at 
home." 

"  But  how  about  it  when  he  isiiH  at  home  ?  " 

"  Well,  when  the  ancient  governor's  out  of  the  wa}'  there's 
a  good  deal  of  carelessness — lesser  Salbj,  as  our  friend  M.  Jean 
Ciapau '.  v-~i:d  remark.  Young  Halliday's  a  heavy  swell,  you 
know.  Had  his  draggings-up  at  Eton,  keeps  his  five-and- 
twenty-tonner  on  the  Merdrid,  and  is  always  cutting  the  shop 
for  '  a  wet  sheet  and  a  flowing  sea,  a  wind  that  follows  fast,' 
and  that  sort  of  thing,  you  know." 

"  Well,  he  isn't  so  sharp  about  the  cash,  is  he  ?  " 

"  No  ;  he  leaves  the  money  in  my  custody  for  weeks  together 
eometimee — but  if  you  think  I'd  take  any  advantage  of  his 
cunfidence,  you're  addressing  yourself  to  the  wrong  party;  and 
all  I  can  say  is,  the  individual  you  require  is  out  of  town,  and 
not  expected  home  for  some  time.  So  you'd  better  call  this  day 
tliree  years,  or  next  Monday  twelvemonths,  or  at  some  equally 
<}pproximate  period,"  concluded  Mr.  Dobb,  who  had  entirely 
recovered  his  self-possession  and  his  Mad*^ison-Mortonianism 
by  this  time. 

The  lieutenant  bit  his  lips  savagely. 

"  What  a  fool  you  are,  Dobb  !  "  he  begun. 

"  Overpowered  by  this  involuntary  homage  from  a  dis- 
criminating assemblj',  I  rise  to " 

"  Drop  that  rot  for  once  in  a  way,  can't  you  ?  If  you  think 
it's  funny,  I  don't  ;  so  you  may  as  well  reserve  it  for  some- 
body who  can  appreciate  that  kind  of  humour.  You  are  s 
fool,  because  you  won't  give  a  fellow  time  to  make  a  pro 
position  to  you  ;  but  before  be  can  say  half-a-dozcu  woixV^ 
vou  begin  to  ride  tlie  high  horse,  and  sermonise  about  yoar 
honesty,  as  if  you'd  been  asked  to  steal  the  crown -jewels,  o' 
manufacture  a  million  of  money  in  forged  exchequer-bills 
What  I've  got  to  say  is  this  :  old  Sloper  has  gone  to  spend  the 
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nutumn  at  Rotterdam  with  his  wife  and  family,  I  know  tliai 
as  well  as  you  do  :  and  if  Halliday  leaves  the  money  in  you? 
hands  between  this  and  the  fifteenth,  you  may  just  as  well 
make  use  of  what  you  want  as  not.  The  Postman  is  safe  to 
win " 

"  But  if  he  doesn't  ?  " 

"  I  tell  you  he  must.  The  fellows  who  are  backing  him 
are  men  who  never  make  mistakes  ;  and  they're  not  likely  to 
be  out  this  time.  You  can  get  twenty  to  one  if  you  send  your 
money  up  at  once." 

"  I'll  see  all  the  race-horses  in  Christendom  in  the  bottom- 
less pit  first ! "  exclaimed  Mr.  Dobb  ;  "  no,  no,  old  fellow  ;  I've 
got  a  character  to  lose,  and  I've  got  a  wife  to  keep.  Try 
some  other  party.  There's  the  pious  cashier  at  the  Rox- 
borough  and  Castleford  bank,  you  know  ;  goes  to  church  three 
times  every  Sunday — cold  dinner  at  one  o'clock,  and  prayers 
in  the  evening  ;  he's  the  sort  of  party  for  a  neat  little  forgery. 
I'm  a  reprobate,  I  am  ;  and  I  ain't  up  to  the  embezzlement 
dodge." 

"  Oh,  very  well,"  answered  Mr.  Catheron ;  "  I  dare  say  some- 
thing else  will  turn  up.  Twopenny-Postman  sha'n't  run  with- 
out my  having  a  few  pounds  upon  him,  if  there's  money  to  be 
got  in  Castleford.     Say  no  more  about  it." 

"  I  ain't  going  to,"  replied  Mr.  Dobb,  with  an  energetic  dis- 
regard of  grammatical  rule. 

The  two  men  turned,  and  walked  silently  towards  the  noisy 
group,  who  had  gathered  round  a  gipsy  tea-kettle,  and  were 
winding  up  the  entertainment  with  what  Mrs.  Dobb  called  a 
comfortable  cup  of  tea,  but  what,  upon  the  part  of  the  gentle- 
Uicn,  seemed  to  be  a  comfortable  glass  of  any  thing  that  waa 
to  be  had  in  the  way  of  spirituous  liquor.  The  lieutenant  ac- 
cepted a  glass  of  brandy  and  water  very  sulkily,  and  then 
stood  above  the  gipsy-fire  smoking  moodily,  with  the  red  light 
of  the  burning  wood  flickering  on  his  face.  Dorothy  watched 
him  sadly.  He  took  so  little  notice  of  her.  His  thoughta 
seemed  so  far  away  from  her;  oh,  dear,  what  a  painful  passion 
this  love  was. 

The  Dobbites  took  their  places  in  the  omnibus  by-and-by, 
with  a  great  deal  less  cwemony  and  a  great  deal  more  skir- 
mishing than  had  attended  that  operation  in  the  morning: 
Some  of  the  gentlemen  were  wildly  gay,  while  others  sccmetf 
possessed  by  a  morbid  melancholy.  Some  were  slightly 
inclined  to  be  captious,  and  others  gave  unmistakably 
evidence  of  a  quarrelsome  tendency.  Some  of  the  ladiea 
were  ill,  and  some  were  noisy.  Mrs.  Smith  complained  of 
the  veal-pie  lying  heavy  on  her  chest  ;  and  Mrs.  Spinner  in- 
Bieted  ^on  riding  outside,  and  singing  a  Swiss   song,  with  % 
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**  La,  ou,  a,"  that  was  like  the  premonitory  symptorriB  of  sea- 
fiicknoss,  and  was  openly  slapped  by  the  scandalised  Spinner. 
Dorothy  rode  outside,  with  Gervoise  Catheron's  sheltering 
arm  surroundins^  her  plump  shoulders,  and  keeping  off  the 
cold  ;  and  oh,  all  the  disappointment  of  the  day  was  amply 
recompensed  by  that  delicious  drive  through  the  cool  night- 
air,  with  a  million  golden  stars  above,  and  a  beautiful 
shadowy  landscape  flitting  by  like  a  dream  below.  What  did 
it  matter  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Spinner  were  quarrelling  all  the 
time  ?  What  did  it  matter  that  the  vehicle  had  to  be 
stopped  more  than  once  to  obtain  drams  with  a  view  to  the 
settlement  of  that  veal-pie  on  Mrs.  Smith's  chest,  or  that 
Henry  Adolphus  made  the  night  hideous  with  comic  songs  ? 
What  did  it  matter  that  the  party  baited  at  roadside  inns 
where  rjagh  men  and  boys  came  out  to  stare  at  them,  as  if 
they  had  been  a  show  ;  or  that  they  went  whooping  through 
drowsy  little  villages,  where  the  lights  were  twinkling  dimly 
in  bed-room  windows,  and  where  scared  villagers  peered  from 
their  casements,  as  at  a  troop  of  noisy  demons?  What  did 
any  thing  matter  ?  Her  lover  was  by  her  side  ;  and  life  was 
beautiful. 

Gervoise  Catheron  parted  sulkily  from  his  friend  the 
brewer's-clerk,  declining  to  enter  that  gentleman's  hospitable 
mansion,  although  Dorothy  begged  him  to  do  so  ;  for  she  was 
to  sleep  in  her  cousin's  spare  room,  and  had  looked  forward 
to  the  delight  of  an  evening  which  would  not  be  broken  by 
her  early  departure.  He  left  the  party  immediately  after  as- 
sisting Dorothy  to  alight,  and  went  back  to  his  quarters  alone. 
But  he  saw  Mr.  Dobb  in  Castleford  the  next  day,  and  again 
the  day  after  that  ;  and  he  had  a  long  talk  with  him  in  his 
office  on  the  following  day  ;  and  by  that  night's  post  money- 
orders  for  a  considerable  amount  went  up  to  Mr.  Catheron's 
friend  in  London,  to  be  hazarded  on  the  fortunes  of  Two- 
penny-Postman, half  in  the  name  of  the  lieutenant,  half  in  the 
name  of  the  clerk. 

And  in  the  bosom  of  his  family  that  night  ]Mr.  Dobb  was 
dull  and  gloomy,  while  his  faint  attempts  at  the  facetious  had 
a  ghastly  air  that  struck  terror  to  the  tender  heart  of  bis  de- 
voted partner. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

marcia's  festival. 

The  widow  arrived  at  the  Abbey  a  day  or  two  after  tha 
picnic  on  Lemley  Hills,  and  once  more  Sir  Jasper  was  gratified 
by  the  sight  of  that  superb  matron.  She  was  looking  her  best, 
and  seemed  in  very  high  spirits.  The  open  carriage  that  had 
brought  her  from  Roxborough  station  had  passed  the  deserted 
Hermitage,  and  at  sight  of  the  closed  shutters  Mrs.  Harding 
had  leaned  forward  to  speak  to  the  servant  sitting  next  the 
coachman. 

"  Has  Mr. — Mr. — Pauncefort  left  Scarsdale  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  Yes,  Ma'am." 

"For  good?" 

"  I  believe  so.  Ma'am." 

The  warm  carnation  of  the  widow's  cheek  deepened,  and  a 
bright  flash  of  triumph  illumined  her  eyes  with  a  more  vivid 
ligiit  than  that  which  she  imparted  to  them  by  the  application 
of  belladonna. 

"  The  bolder  game  is  always  wisest,"  she  thought.  "  I  was 
half  inclined  to  write  and  ask  Marcia  if  he  was  still  here  ;  but 
that  would  have  looked  bad,  and  Miss  Denison  is  very  artful. 
Those  quiet  people  always  are  artful." 

She  awakened  from  this  reverie  to  find  herself  at  the  foot  of 
the  broad  stone  stairs  leading  to  the  terrace  where  Sir  Jasper 
and  his  daughter  awaited  her  coming  ;  and  in  the  next  moment 
she  was  embracing  her  darling  Marcia  with  more  than  ordinary 
effusion. 

"And  looking  so  well,  too,  you  sweet  pet,"  she  murmured 
fondly  ;  "  and  dear  Sir  Jasper  looks  younger  than  ever.  Ah, 
if  you  would  only  tell  me  your  secret !  I  really  should  like  to 
know  how  you  manage  it,"  she  added  archly,  shaking  the 
plumes  in  her  dazzling  bonnet  coquettishly  as  she  addressed 
the  Baronet. 

He  liked  it.  Alas  for  human  weakness  !  He  knew  that  she 
was  false  and  hollow,  the  most  cindery  and  bitter  of  all  the 
fruits  that  ever  flourished  on  the  shores  of  falsehood's  Dead 
Sea  ;  he  knew  that  she  would  have  bartered  her  soul  for  any  of 
the  sordid  prizes  earth  has  to  give  ;  he  knew  the  shallow 
mysteries  of  her  mind  and  soul  almost  as  fully  as  if  he  had 
kriown  ovory  secret  of  her  life  ;  and  yet  he  liked  her  for  iho 
sake  of  her  colciir  and  brightness,  the  gaiidy  beauty  of  hei 
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face,  tlie  harmonious  lines  of  her  figure.  He  liked  her  as  we 
likS  a  gorgeous  tropical  bird,  which  we  caress  cautiously  witli 
ail  uncertain  hand,  knowing  that  at  any  moment  its  cruel  beak 
may  close  on  the  lingers  that  are  fondling  it. 

From  the  hour  oftlie  widow's  arrival  Marcia  resigned  her 
place  as  her  fatlier's  companion.  There  are  daughters  wlio 
will  bring  tobearthe  patient  diplomacy  of  a  female  Talleyrand 
against  such  an  interloper  as  Mrs.  Harding  ;  but  Miss  Denison 
was  quite  incapable  of  protecting  her  position  by  any  thing  in 
the  way  of  artifice.  As  she  had  been  content  to  stand  aside 
forgotten  and  neglected  in  her  childhood,  wliile  her  father's 
love  was  given  to  a  brighter  rival,  so  was  she  contented  to 
resign  him  now  if  he  pleased  to  bestow  the  shallower  sentiments 
of  his  empty  heart  upon  this  bold  handsome  stranger.  For 
his  own  sake  she  regretted  his  predilection  for  the  widow,  and 
was  prepared  to  expostulate  with  him  openly  on  his  folly  if 
she  could  find  the  occasion  for  so  doing  without  overstepping 
the  limits  of  her  duty  as  his  daughter.  For  herself — ali, 
bow  completely  all  interests  and  atfections  of  hers  were 
submerged  in  the  tide  of  her  life's  one  passion!  She  could 
think  of  a  separation  from  her  father  without  a  pang — she 
tould  resign  herself  to  a  lonely,  desolate  future  without  a 
tear.  All  minor  sorrows  were  absorbed  in  the  one  mighty  grief 
of  her  life,  as  all  minor  affections  were  merged  in  the  one 
great  love. 

And  she  could  feel  all  this,  and  yet  endure  her  existence  and 
take  her  place  at  the  breakfast-table  every  morning,  and 
attend  to  her  simple  domestic  duties,  never  once  letting  the 
urn  overilow  the  table-cloth,  or  putting  a  grain  of  superikious 
sugar  in  her  father's  tea.  Surely  there  is  something  heroic  in 
the  quiet  endurance  of  these  drawing-room  martyrs,  who 
cover  their  stigmata  with  cambric  and  lace,  and  smile  conven- 
tional smiles,  and  talk  conventional  talk  wliile  the  wounds  are 
still  bleeding. 

How  many  mornings  Marcia  Denison  had  discussed  the 
ispect  of  the  sky  and  the  contents  of  the  post-bag  with  the 
same  polite  interest  in  her  father's  conversation,  while  her  mind 
was  filled  with  the  memory  of  some  cruel  dream  in  which  she 
had  seen  him — ill,  or  wounded,  or  dying,  or  in  danger — while 
an  unseen  influence  had  held  her  spell-bound  and  powerless  to 
help  him  !  And  now  that  the  widow  had  returned,  poor  Marcia 
bad  to  endure  the  slow  torture  of  a  lively  companion,  and  the 
prying  gaze  of  eyes  that  had  graduated  in  every  school  where 
worldly  wisdom  is  to  be  learned. 

"  She  may  worm  herself  into  my  father's  confidence  and 
trade  upun'the  weakest  attributes  of  his  character;  but  she 
ihall  never  read  my  secrets  or  insult  my  sorrow  by  her  mock 
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sympathy,"  thouc^lit  Miss  Denison,  after  resisting  one  of  the 
widow's  most  artfully-planned  attacks. 

And  she  did  baffle  Mrs.  Harding  most  completely.  Tho 
gushing  Blanche  could  make  nothing  out  of  this  cold  proud 
woman,  who  kept  her  at  bay  with  such  chilling  politeness. 
Whether  she  had  an  enemy  in  Marcia — an  enemy  who  would 
interfere  to  frustrate  her  schemes — or  whether  the  girl's  proud 
bearing  only  masked  a  great  sorrow,  was  a  question  which 
Mrs.  Harding  was  not  able  to  decide.  But  she  would  have  felt 
more  comfortable  if  Sir  Jasper's  daughter  had  been  a  different 
sort  of  person.  She  was  prepared  to  meet  with  opposition  in 
the  path  that  led  to  the  winning  of  the  prize  she  had  set  her- 
self to  obtain.  She  was  prepared  to  play  the  common  game 
of  check  and  counter-check,  to  outscheine  a  schemer  ;  but  the 
non-resistant  force  of  a  person  whose  manner  is  hostile,  and 
whose  action  is  neutral,  is  not  very  easy  to  cope  withal.  If 
Miss  Denison  had  seemed  friendly,  the  widow  would  have  been 
happy  :  but  that  lady  was  too  well  versed  in  the  expression  of 
a  face  or  the  tones  of  a  voice  not  to  know  that  I\Iiss  Denison 
disliked  her.  Knowing  this,  she  would  fain  have  had  Marcia 
out  in  the  open  field  of  antagonism,  and  have  done  batlle  for 
the  prize  she  coveted.  Marcia's  manner  mystified  her  :  and 
when  she  was  brightest  and  most  bewitching,  flushed  and  tri- 
umphant with  the  consciousness  of  having  tightened  the  coils 
of  her  shadowy  network  around  her  victim,  the  terror  of  Sir 
Jasper's  daughter  sent  an  icy  shiver  through  her  false  heart, 
and  she  grew  pale  and  sick  with  the  fear  of  some  crushing 
blow  from  the  hand  that  had  so  long  been  idle,  as  if  drawn 
back  in  readiness  for  the  fatal  stroke. 

"  She  knows  something  about  me,"  thought  the  widow,  when 
she  brooded  over  Marcia's  chilling  manner.  "  He  told  her,  of 
course  :  not  the  truth,  but  quite  enough  to  ruin  me.  He  would 
be  likely  to  tell  her  every  thing  before  he  went  away  :  for  I 
know  he  had  fallen  in  love  with  her  pale  face  and  her  grand 
manner  :  and  he  did  the  heroic,  I  suppose,  at  last,  and  made  a 
clean  breast  of  it.  And  my  lady  is  hoarding  her  secret  until 
she  sees  her  father  ready  to  make  me  Lady  Denison,  and  then 
she  will  step  forward  and  denounce  Bie.  She  looks  just  the 
sort  of  woman  to  do  such  a  thing  as  that." 

The  widow,  standing  by  her  bed-room  window  in  the  moon- 
light, with  her  long  black  hair  falling  in  an  undulating  snake- 
like line  upon  her  white  dressing-gown,  looked  "  just  the  sort 
of  woman  "  to  do  any  dark  deed  that  was  ever  done  by  female 
hands,  and  not  to  be  sorry  for  it  afterwards.  She  had  disliked 
Marcia  from  the  very  first  hour  of  their  acquaintance,  with  the 
instinctive  aversion  which  a  thoroughly  wicked  woman  gene- 
rally feels  for  a  very  good  one  :    but  her  hatred  had  grown 
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RHifderouB  of  late,  since  she  had  become  posBeseed  with  tlia 
idea  tliat  Marcia  would  be  able  to  overthrow  all  her  plans  in 
the  very  hour  of  her  triumph. 

Some  of  the  greatest  mistakes  of  life  arise  from  the  fact 
that  people  generally  base  all  their  arguments  respecttng  the 
conduct  and  motives  of  others  upon  their  knowledge  of  them- 
selves. Mrs.  Harding  was  so  complete  a  schemer  that  she 
could  only  see  in  Marcia's  apparent  neutrality  the  policy  of  a 
still  deeper  diplomatist.  She  saw  that  Sir  Jasper's  daughter 
stood  aside  and  allowed  her  to  spread  her  airy  nets  and  prepar* 
her  dainty  nooses,  and  feather  her  delicate  Hies,  and  angle  aa 
she  pleased  for  her  mighty  fish,  or  lay  what  snares  she  would 
for  her  bird  of  golden  plumage,  and  yet  she  could  not  give  the 
girl  credit  for  being  simply  too  proud  and  high-minded  to 
stoop  to  any  underhand  interference.  The  more  entirely  Marcia 
stood  aloof,  the  more  profound  grew  the  widow's  belief  in  her 
power  to  shatter  all  the  fabric  of  her  airy  castle.  She  fancied 
Marcia  doing  what  she  would  have  enjoyed  doing  herself, 
crouching  cat-like  until  the  moment  for  the  fatal  spring.  In 
a  poem  of  these  latter  days — a  poem  which  is  like  a  picture 
by  Landseer  done  into  printer's  ink,  and  wliieh  the  great 
animal-painter  might  well  choose  as  a  subject  for  his  marvellous 
pencil — it  has  been  suggested  that  Cleopatra  began  life  as  a 
tigress,  gamboling  on  the  yellow  sands  of  an  untrodden  shore, 
and  prowling  in  the  trackless  depths  of  a  primeval  forest.  It 
would  have  been  easy  for  any  one  who  had  studied  Mrs. 
Harding  to  imagine  that  she  had  spent  the  dawn  of  her  ex- 
istence in  the  guise  of  a  cat ;  not  a  sleepy,  conientcd,  domestic 
animal,  but  a  sleek  brindled  rat-hunter,  a  Nimrod  of  dark 
sewers  and  foul  underground  labyrinths,  a  stealthy  prowling 
destroyer,  a  ruthless  green-eyed  devourer  of  mean  and  loatii- 
•ome  prey. 

It  had  been  a  custom  at  Scarsdale  to  give  some  entertain- 
ment to  the  neighbouring  school-children  every  summer  or 
autumn,  whether  the  family  was  at  the  Abbey  or  not.  The 
usual  time  for  this  festival  had  drifted  by  ;  for  Marcia  had  been 
utterly  depressed  in  body  and  mind  after  that  stormy  interview 
in  the  Hermitage,  and  had  deferred  from  day  to  day  the  effort 
necessary  for  the  organisation  of  the  entertainment.  But  she 
would  no  more  have  disappointed  her  yuung  pensioners  than 
she  would  have  broken  the  most  solemn  promise  ever  made  ; 
and  she  held  a  solemn  council  with  Mrs.  Browning  and  tho 
curate,  Mr.  Silbrook,  almost  immediately  after  the  fascinating 
widow's  arrival.  Mrs.  Harding's  visit  had  not  been  without  ita 
benefit  for  Marcia,  disagreeable  though  her  presence  might  be. 
The  widow's  society  acted  as  a  kind  of  irritant,  antJ  aroused  Sir 
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Jasper's  daughter  from  the  dtill  lethargy  into  which  her  mind 
fcad  sunk  after  Godfrey  Pierrepoint's  departure.  Mr.  Silbrook 
attended  Marcia's  summons  with  rapture,  and  presented  him- 
self in  the  yellow  drawing-room,  where  Miss  Denison  and  the 
widow  were  seated  as  far  apart  as  politeness  would  permit. 
Marcia  was  busied  in  the  cutting-out  of  comforta-ble  woollen 
garments  for  her  poor  ;  while  Dorothy  sat  meekly  by,  sewing 
with  a  clever  rapid  hand,  in  which  the  needle  twinkled  every 
now  and  then  as  it  shot  upward  into  the  sunshine.  Mrs. 
Harding  had  been  bo  gushingly  anxious  for  a  morning's  chat 
with  her  dearest  Marcia,  that  Miss  Denison  had  been  fain  to 
bring  her  work-basket  to  the  drawing-room. 

"  IBut  Dorothy  is  accustomed  to  work  with  me,"  she  had  said  ; 
"  and  I  scarcely  know  how  I  shall  get  on  without  her." 

"Then  pray  bring  Dorothy,  my  sweet  Marcia,"  exclaimed 
Mrs.  Harding.  "  You  surely  cannot  think  that  I  am  too  proud 
to  accept  the  companionship  that  pleases  you.  Besides,  I  have 
taken  quite  a  fancy  to  dear  little  Dorothy.  Who  is  it  has 
talked  about  'surprised  blue  eyes?'  Some  poet,  I  think. 
Dorothy's  big  bro\vn  eyes  have  a  look  of  astonishment  some- 
times that  is  really  charming." 

So  this  is  how  Dorothy  came  to  be  established  in  the  yellow 
drawing-room,  seated  modestly  on  a  footstool,  with  her  brown 
curls  just  on  a  level  with  Marcia's  work-table, — below  the  salt, 
as  it  were.  Miss  Dcnisoii  was  very  glad  to  have  her  faithful 
little  companion  seated  at  her  feet  on  this  particular  morning ; 
for  Dorothy's  presence  would  be  likely  to  ward  off  anything  in 
the  way  of  confidential  conversation  ;  and  Marcia  had  a  horror  of 
any  confidence  arising  between  herself  and  this  bold,  scheming, 
false-tongued  woman,  who  had  traduced  Godfrey  Pierrepoint. 

Mr.  Silbrook  was  announced  presently  ;  and  the  widow 
became  deeply  interested  in  the  object  of  his  visit.  If  the 
entertainment  of  charity-children  had  been  the  most  novel  or 
soul-absorbing  amusement  that  ever  aroused  feminine  enthu- 
siasm, Mrs.  Harding  could  scarcely  have  been  more  enthusiastic 
than  she  was. 

"  The  dear  children — what  happiness  to  give  them  pleasure  ; 
and  how  noble  of  dear  sweet  Marcia  to  think  of  taking  so 
much  trouble  !  "  cried  the  widow,  with  more  warmth  of  expres- 
sion than  soundness  of  logic  :  and  then  she  listened  with  an 
air  of  rapture  while  Miss  Denison  and  the  curate  discussed  the 
arrangement  of  the  festival  ;  the  hour  for  dinner  in  a  tent  on 
the  lawn  ;  the  gipsy-tea  in  a  grassy  circle  in  the  wood — a  circlo 
which  the  country  people  called  the  fairy-ring,  and  close  to 
which  rustic  spot  there  was  a  broad  babbling  brook,  and  a  tiny 
waterfall  that  trickled  over  moss-grown  stones  and  lost  its  way 
tmid  the  rank  loxariance  of  fero. 
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Mrs.  Harding  was  charmed  with  these  arrangements,  but 
ventured  to  offer  little  propositions  of  her  own,  in  the  way  of 
tiny  white  tents,  festooned  with  pink  cambric  roses,  in  which 
the  village  cliildren  might  have  curds-and-whey  and  pound- 
cake, and  syllabub  and  tarts,  and  all  manner  of  bilious  refresh- 
ments :  or  might  not  the  children  be  dressed  in  fancy  costume. 
ihe  asked — some  of  them  as  dryads  or  hamadryads,  or  what- 
sver  you  called  the  quaint  classical  creatures  ;  and  some  as 
little  Redriding  Hoods,  and  Swiss  peasants,  and  Spanish 
gipsies  ?  It  would  be  so  sweet  and  picturesque,  and  the  very 
thing  to  please  dear  Sir  Jasper.  And  she  would  be  so  happy 
to  assist  in  carrying  out  the  little  scheme  :  for  though  so 
stupidly  ignorant  of  all  sorts  of  plain  needlework  such  as  dear 
Marcia  excelled  in,  she  had  a  kind  of  talent  she  ventured  to 
say,  for  the  arrangement  of  a  mediseval  quadrille,  or  tableaux 
vivanls,  or  anything  picturesque  in  tliat  way. 

"  And  apropos  to  tableaux  vivanls"  exclaimed  the  widow, 
"  why  should  we  not  get  up  something  in  that  way,  as  a  sur- 
prise for  dear  Sir  Jasper?  Some  pretty  sylvan  scene — Rosalind 
and  Celia — a  little  series  of  pictures  from  As  you  like  It.  If 
Mr.  Silbrook  would  only  do  Jacques  !  "  cried  ^Irs.  Harding, 
Dlasping  her  hands,  and  overwhelming  the  curate  with  con- 
Fusion  by  her  sudden  address.  "  I  do  think  i\Ir.  Silbrook  is  the 
rery  man  for  Jacques — just  the  mild  contemplative  expression," 
she  added,  gazing  critically  at  the  unhappy  young  man,  who 
felt  his  complexion  changing  to  the  dreadful  hue  of  a  uewly- 
boilcd  lobster.     "  Don't  you  think  so,  now,  Marcia  ?  " 

Miss  Denison,  compassionately  conscious  of  the  timid 
curate's  embarrassment,  bent  over  her  work  as  she  murmured 
that  she  had  seen  a  person  who  reminded  her  more  vividly  of 
the  pensive  exile  ;  and  then  after  politely  negativing  Mrs. 
Harding's  propositions,  she  went  on  to  complete  the  plan  of  the 
children's  day. 

"  Tlien  at  twelve  o'clock  on  the  fifteenth  we  shall  expect  tho 
arrival  of  the  vans,"  said  Marcia;  "and  there  will  be  a  dis- 
tribution of  c;ike  and  sweet  wine  in  one  of  the  tents.  After 
that  we  will  have  games  in  the  park  until  two;  at  two  dinnei-; 
and  after  dinner  more  games,  I  suppose  until  tea-time.  Six 
o'clock,  I  think  we  had  better  say  for  tea  ;  and  after  tea  it  will 
be  almost  ti  ne  for  the  children  from  the  distant  villages  to 
think  about  the  journey  home.  I  have  engaged  the  Roxborongh 
town-band,  and  I  have  written  to  a  person  in  London  for  a 
magic-lantern,  to  be  shown  in  the  servant's  hall,  which  can  be 
darkened  for  the  purpose.  I'll  send  one  of  the  grooms  into 
fioxborough  this  afternoon,  to  make  arrangements  about  tho 
vans  ;  and  if  you  will  settle  matters  with  the  teachers,  Mr,  Sil- 
brook, I  think  we  shall  manage  very  well." 
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A  confused  mumbling,  which  might  meau  anything  of 
nothing,  was  tlie  only  utterance  wliich  that  unhappy  young 
man  could  give  to  his  overpowering  sense  of  Marcia  Denisoii's 
goodness.  He  gazed  upon  her  in  a  rapture  of  admiring  love  ; 
and  yet  his  pale-blue  eyes  expressed  only  weakness.  His  heart 
was  thrilled  to  the  very  core  with  a  rapturous  emotion  in  her 
presence,  and  yet  he  could  not  accomplish  the  most  common- 
place sentence  without  ignominious  stuttering  and  hesitation. 
Oh,  pity  them,  those  unhappy  souls  who  lack  the  power  of 
utterance !  The  sculptor  has  his  marble,  the  architect  his 
palace,  the  writer  his  book,  the  painter  his  canvas,  in  which  to 
give  utterance,  more  or  less  fully,  to  the  deep  yearnings  of  his 
soul.  But  how  much  to  be  pitied  are  those  hapless  creatures 
whom  nature  has  deprived  of  that  grandest  of  all  gifts,  the 
power  of  expression  ;  who  look  piteously  into  the  faces  of 
their  fellow-men,  and  see  themselves  despised  by  men  to  whom 
they  know  themselves  superior ;  who  see  themselves  pushed 
aside  by  vulgar  charlatans,  and  are  yet  possessed  of  knowledge 
that  would  put  charlatanism  to  shame  !  Pity  the  mute  Milton 
who  dies  inglorious  for  lack  of  some  minor  force,  without 
which  the  great  gift  of  poetry  is  powerless  to  reveal  itself ; 
th£  sculptor  who,  with  the  genius  of  a  Michael  Angelo, 
shrinks  back  to  oblivion  aghast  and  disheartened  by  the 
first  ruthless  sneer  of  an  ignorant  critic.  Pity — above  all 
blighted  creatures  doomed  to  bear  the  burden  of  earthly  sor- 
row— the  men  and  women  who  might  have  been  great.  And 
second  only  to  these  in  the  roll  of  martyrdom  are  the  men 
and  women  who  have  loved  devotedly,  and  have  never  dared 
to  reveal  their  passion. 

Mr.  Silbrook  rose  to  depart  presently,  after  having  de- 
clined an  invitation  to  a  luncheon  that  would  have  been  to 
him  as  a  banquet  eaten  amidst'thc  citron-groves  of  Milton's 
paradise.  He  was  moving  towards  the  door,  twisting  his 
hat  hopehssly  in  his  warm  nervous  hands,  murmuring  unintel- 
ligible aiveux  ;  but  instead  of  ringing  the  bell  for  the  servant, 
Marcia  rose  and  pointed  to  one  of  the  open  windows. 

"  If  you  will  go  by  the  terrace,  Mr.  Silbrook,  I  will  show  you 
toy  china  asters,"  she  said. 

The  curate  made  his  way  across  the  room  in  a  little  hesi- 
tating scamper,  and  in  the  next  minute  found  himself  on  the 
terrace,  standing  by  Marcia's  side  :  alone — with  her. 

And  she  had  asked  him  to  come  out  there,  alone  !  She  had 
something  to  say  to  hiui — something  that  could  not  be  said 
before  that  gorgeous  person  who  had  put  him  to  shame  in 
the  drawing-room.  He  felt  his  heart  beating  like  the  pump- 
ing of  an  engine  ;  he  felt  his  knees  dissolving  into  jelly, 
and  his  legs  giving  way  under  him.    The  hot  blood  surged  up 
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Into  his  head,  and  made  his  eyes  weaker  than  ever.  A  mist 
■warn  before  thcin.  Was  he  goinp:  blind  or  mad — or  botli  ? 
He  had  a  vague  recollection  of  a  wonderful  poem  by 
Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning  called  Lad//  Gerakline's  Court- 
gfiip — a  poem  in  which  a  grand  lady  asks  a  peasant- born  poet 
to  be  her  husband.  He  had  a  still  more  shadowy  recollec- 
tion of  a  dozen  different  novels,  in  which  loveliness  aiid 
wealth  had  stooped  to  bless  the  humble  adorer.  And  he 
loved  her  so  dearly,  so  fondly,  so  truly.  How  could  she  be 
ignorant  of  such  unselfish  devotion,  or  blind  to  such  patient 
worship?  She  knew  the  secrets  of  his  timid  heart,  and  she 
was  about  to  reward  him  by  stooping  from  her  high  station 
to  toll  him  that  his  love  was  not  hopeless, 

Winstanley  Silbrook  had  time  enough  to  think  this  while 
Marcia  strolled  by  his  side  to  the  end  of  the  terrace,  btlow 
which  blazed  the  gorgeous  colouring  of  nature  in  the  shape 
of  a  parterre  of  china  asters. 

"Are  they  not  very  fine?"  aeked  Marcia,  pointing  to  tlie 
flowers. 

The  curate,  short-sighted  always,  saw  dimmer  of  vision  than 
usual  to-day.  He  saw  confused  splashes  of  gaudy  colour  blaz- 
ing in  the  sunshine ;  and  murmured  his  admiration.  But 
the  pumping  of  the  engine  still  went  on  under  his  clerical 
waistcoat,  and  he  wondered  how  Marcia  was  going  to 
approach  tlie  subject  of  this  thrilling  interview. 

"I  thought  you  would  admire  our  show  of  autumn  flow- 
ers," said  Miss  Denison,  as  they  went  down  the  broad  flight 
of  steps  into  the  stiff  Italian  garden;  "but  I  had  another 
motive  for  asking  you  to  come  this  way."  The  engine 
pumped  more  furiously  than  ever  ;  and  the  curate  began  to 
think  that  he  must  ask  his  divinity  for  a  glass  of  water,  or 
else  give  up  tlie  ghost  and  swoon  quietly  on  the  smooth 
gravelled  mall.  "  I  wish  to  say  something  that  I  did  not 
care  to  say  before  Mrs.  Harding  or  Dorothy.  Do  you  re- 
member telling  me  last  Christmas  of  the  anonymous  donations 
dropped  into  the  Scarsdale  poor-box  ?  " 

The  engine  left  off  pumping  all  at  once  ;  and  that  sudden 
stoppage  seomed  more  painful  than  all  the  furious  action  of 
the  past  five  minutes.  The  curate  turned  deadly  white,  and  a 
faint  sick  feeling  crept  over  him.  In  the  next  minute  he  re- 
covered himself.  What  a  fool  he  had  been  !  "  As  if  she  could 
care  for  me — or  notice  my  feelings,"  he  thought,  in  piteoua 
self- abasement. 

"Do  you  remember?"  asked  !Marcia. 

•'Yes,  yes.     Oh  yos,  perfectly." 

•'  Have  the  donations  been  continued  since  then  ?  " 

"Until    last  July — yes.     Before    July   they  were    very  ir- 
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regular  ;  since  that  time  the  donations  in  the  box  have  ceased  ; 
but  only  a  week  ago  I  received  fifty  pounds  in  notes  for  the 
poor  of  Scarsdale,  and  it  is  very  probable  that  the  gift  cornea 
from  the  same  benefactor.  I  think  I  have  the  envelope  in  my 
pocket.     Perhaps  you  would  like  to  see  it?  " 

"  If  you  please." 

The  curate  searched  for  the  document.  To  say  that  he 
jroduced  half-a-dozen  different  papers — a  receipted  washing- 
)ill,  a  bootmaker's  account,  a  letter  from  his  grandmother,  a 
ittle  evangelical  tract,  and  so  on — before  he  possessed  himself 
of  the  paper  he  wanted,  is  only  to  say  that  he  comported 
himself  after  the  manner  of  a  nervous  and  hyper-scnsitivo 
person.  He  found  the  envelope  at  last,  and  handed  it  to 
Marcia. 

Yes,  it  was  his  hand,  as  she  had  expected.  Stiff  and  dis- 
guised, but  still  Godfrey  Pierrepoint's  hand — the  only  hand 
which  could  by  no  possibility  be  disguised  from  her.  The 
envelope  was  half  covered  with  foreign  stamps  ;  and  the  post- 
mark was  Vienna.  He  had  not  left  Europe,  then.  It  seemed 
as  if  he  were  quite  close  at  hand  at  Vienna.  How  clear  it  all 
seemed  now  ;  and  how  natural  that  he  who  had  visited  eo 
much  amongst  the  poor,  and  had  listened  so  patiently  to  their 
stories  of  want  and  trouble,  should  have  been  their  anonymous 
benefactor  all  the  time  ;  too  proud  to  take  any  credit  for  his 
bounties  ;  content  to  incur  the  hazard  of  being  misjudged  by 
the  people  who  profited  by  his  generosity  ! 

Marcia  returned  the  envelope  to  Mr.  Silbrook. 

*'  I  think  you  must  have  acted  very  wisely  with  regard  to 
the  disposal  of  the  money,"  she  said,  "  or  your  anonymous 
friend  would  have  scarcely  continued  his  donations." 

The  curate  blushed,  and  a  sickly  smile  flickered  over  his 
inexpressive  countenance.  Even  this  little  bit  of  praise  from 
fter  was  a  crumb  of  comfort.  "  I  did  my  best,  Miss  Dcnison," 
he  answered  very  humbly.  "  I  am  a  great  deal  among  the 
Scarsdale  poor,  and  I  know  their  little  wants.  I  have  not 
many  pleasures,  and  I  assure  you  the  disposal  of  that  money 
has  been  a  very  great  pleasure  to  me." 

"  Has  it  really  ?  Then  will  you  let  me  give  you  another 
fifty  pounds  to  dispose  of  in  the  same  manner?"  asked  Marcia, 
who  felt  somehow  that  to  duplicate  Godfrey  Pierrepoint's  gift 
would  be  in  seme  manner  to  associate  herself  with  his  secret 
charity. 

"You  are  too  good.  Miss  Denison,  but  indeed  it  is  not 
needed.  I  have  more  than  twenty  pounds  of  the  anonymous 
fund  still  in  hand.  I  keep  that  money  apart  from  all  other 
funds,  and  I  have  a  little  book  in  which  I  enter  all  outgoings. 
Perhaps  you  would  like  to  see  my  book.    I  venture  to  hope 
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that  a  great  deal  of  good  has  been  done,  under  Providence, 
by  the  aid  of  that  nioncj'.  David  Green's  family  have  had  an 
allowance  often  shillings  a-week  ever  since  David  was  laid  up  ; 
he's  beginning  to  get  round  a  little  now,  and  I  assure  you  he 
and  his  people  are  very  grateful  for  having  been  carried  over 
their  troubles  without  going  to  the  parish.  Widow  I\Iorri8 
has  had  three  pounds  ten  towards  the  ptnchase  of  a  mangle, 
and  she  seems  to  be  doing  very  nicely  now  ;  and  the  children 
attend  school  regularly  instead  of  working  in  the  fields,  aa 
they  did  before,  for  sixpence  a-day.  Margery  Holmes  liad 
five  pounds  for  clothes  to  enable  her  to  get  out  to  service  ;  but 
that  was  put  more  in  the  way  of  a  loan,  and  we  expect  Mar- 
gery to  repay  us  by  easy  instalments  :  and  Susan  West — who 
— who,  you  may  remember,  some  time  since — to  have  heard — 
or  perhaps  I  ought  not  to  mention  it  in  your  presence,  and  yet 
as  a  Christian  minister — I — the  unhappy  girl  being — I  assure 
you — most  penitent — and,  although  perhaps  I  have  no  right 
to  allude — yet  the  recollection  of  the — the — blessed  words 
with  relation  to  those  who  are  without  sin,  and  those  only, 
having  the  right  to  cast  a  stone — I  have  ventured  on  advanc- 
ing a  little  money  to  send  her  up  to  a  most  admirable  institn- 
tion  in  the  metropolis — though  I  regret  to  say  rather  Puscyitc 
in  its  tendencies — where  she  will  be  qualified  as  a  sick-nurse, 
and  will,  I  hope,  be  given  opportunities  of  real  usefulness. 
But  I'll  bring  you  my  book  the  next  time  I — I  have  the  plea- 
Bure  of  calling,  Miss  Denison  ;  and  any  advice  you  may  kindly 
have  to  offer,  I — need  scarcely  say — er — I  shall  make  a — per 
— point " 

Here  the  subject  became  in  a  manner  personal,  and  the 
curate  broke  down.  But  Marcia  was  very  kind  to  him,  and 
promised  to  give  him  her  best  thoughts  with  regard  to  the 
anonvmous  donations,  if  he  had  any  need  of  her  advice,  and 
additional  help  whenever  he  wanted  help.  Slie  accompanied 
the  curate  to  the  little  gate  opening  from  the  Italian  garden 
into  the  park,  and  shook  hands  with  him  very  cordially  as  she 
wished  him  good-bye.  She  liked  him  for  his  goodness  and  his 
modesty,  and  slie  had  not  the  faintest  suspicion  of  the  troubled 
state  of  his  poor  honest  heart. 

She  went  slowly  back  to  the  drawing-room,  for  it  had  been 
Bome  comfort  to  her  to  escape  so  long  from  the  widow.  And 
in  the  mean  time  that  vivacious  personage  had  been  making 
the  best  use  of  her  opportunity,  and  had  subjected  poor  inno- 
cent little  Dorothy  to  a  protracted  operation  of  tliat  kind 
which  is  commonly  called  "  pumping." 

Was  dear  Miss  Denison  always  so  bright  and  industrious  ? 
Did  not  dear  Mies  Denison  sometimes  find  herself  very  dull 
and  lonely?    Had  not  dear  Miss  Denison  very  much  missed 
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her  papa's  friend  Mr.  Pauncefoit  ?     Were  not  Mr.  Pauncefort 
and  dear  Miss  Denison  very  intimate  ? 

Dorothy  shook  her  head  till  the  crisp  brown  curls  danced 
again. 

No ;  Miss  Denison  was  never  dull  or  lonely,  but  always 
had  80  much  to  employ  her — drawing,  and  practising,  and 
reading  ;  oh,  reading  so  very,  very  much.  And  Miss  Denison 
had  s(3^  scarcely  anything  of  Mr,  Pauncefort  since  Mrs. 
Harding's  last  visit ;  and  Dorothy  wae  quite  iure  she  did  not 
miss  him  a  bit. 

The  widow  grew  thoughtful  after  obtaining  this  informa- 
tion. She  had  been  picking  up  beads  on  the  point  of  her 
needle,  while  she  haH  talked  to  Dorothy,  for  the  decoration  of  a 
very  gorgoG'J)*  pair  o*  slippers  which  she  was  embroidering  for 
Sir"  Jasp'jr  ;  ar'^  now  she  sat  pushing  her  needle  dreamily 
anout  among  the  glittering  atoms  o£  glass,  ruminating  upon 
what  she  had  heard. 

If  Marcia's  intimacy  with  Godfrey  Pierrepoint  had  made 
no  advance  since  the  spring,  was  it  likely  that  he  would  have 
told  her  the  secrets  of  his  life?  It  was  very  possible  that 
Marcia  knew  nothing,  after  all,  and  in  that  case  she  was  power- 
less to  frustrate  the  widow's  schemes. 

"I  will  try  and  think  she  knows  nothing,  at  any  rate," 
thought  the  widow  ;  "I  can  effect  nothing  by  a  timid  policy; 
and  if  I  fail — I  fail.  I  am  not  playing  quite  so  desperate  a 
game  as  Lady  Macbeth  ;  and  even  she  was  willing  to  abide  the 
issue." 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

GENTLEMANLY  CHANTAGE. 

The  morning  sunshine  on  the  fifteenth  of  September  promised 
fairly  for  the  adventurous  spirits  who  hurried  northward  be- 
hind rushing  railway  engines,  and  those  still  more  enthusiastic 
votaries  of  the  turf  who  paid  their  nightly  guineas  for  un- 
comfortable beds  in  the  sleepy  little  town  of  Doncaster,  broad 
u,wake  only  for  this  one  autumn  week  in  all  the  year.  The 
little  northern  town  was  bright  in  the  sunshine,  flags  fluttered 
in  the  cool  fresh  breezes,  the  vendors  of  toothsome  butter- 
scotch were  blithe  and  busy,  and  the  noise  of  many  tongues 
Bounded  on  the  mornlDg  air.    Between  the  town  and  the  race- 
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jourao  there  was  one  throng  of  pushing  pcclcBtriane,  wlin 
took  possession  of  the  high-road,  and  defied  the  boldest  of 
charioteers  or  the  most  desperate  of  postillions.  How  many 
of  those  men  would  go  back  the  same  way  in  the  dusky  even- 
ing gloomy  and  crest-fallen,  was  a  question  which  no  one  cared 
to  ask  himself  at  that  early  stage  of  the  day's  businef  s.  Every 
jnan  in  the  crowd  pushed  onward  as  cheerily  as  if  he  had  been 
going  to  certain  fortune. 

But  if  the  bright  autumn  weather  afforded  satisfaction  to 
those  world-w-:ri!  votaries  of  the  turf  who  had  waded  knee- 
deep  in  rlie  u^ua  and  slush  of  the  Knavesmire,  jmd  tramped 
on  Epsom  Downs  when  that  broad  open  country  was  no  better 
walking  than  a  ploughed  field;  who  had  stood  in  the  blind- 
ing rain  to  see  the  settlement  of  a  dcad-heat  between  two 
favourites,  and  had  held  their  places  in  the  ring  when  the 
thunder  shook  the  ground  under  their  feet,  and  the  lightning 
flashed  into  their  eyes  until  they  could  scarcely  see  the  figures 
in  their  betting-books, — if  to  such  men  as  these  a  fine  day 
were  matter  for  rejoicing,  what  was  it  to  the  village  children 
who  were  to  enjoy  Miae  Denison's  festival  ?  A  great  many 
pairs  of  innocent  eyes  kept  watch  for  that  September  dawn  ; 
a  great  many  guileless  hearts  beat  happily  at  sight  of  that 
faint  glow  of  yellow  light  in  the  east,  which  brightened  as  the 
day  grew  older. 

As  the  clock  in  Sir  Jasper's  study  struck  twelve,  the  bells 
of  Scarsdale  church  struck  up  a  merry  peal,  and  a  chorus  of 
shrill  voices  sounded  on  the  lawn.  The  Baronet  sluulilered, 
and  turned  with  a  deprecating  gesture  to  Mrs.  Harding,  who 
stood  by  the  open  window,  arrayed  in  the  freshest  of  peach- 
coloured  muslins,  and  the  most  innocent  of  Leghorn  bonnets. 

"Agreeable,  isn't  it,  Ma'am?"  said  Sir  Jasper.  "This  is 
what  comes  of  having  a  philanthropic  daughter.  I  hope  you 
are  not  philanthropic,  Mrs.  Harding." 

The  widow  simpered.  "  I  fear  I  am  not  nearly  so  good  as 
Miss  Denison  ;  and  I  only  wish  I  were  more  like  your  sweet 
daughter,"  she  said  ;  "and  yet  even  poor  I  cannot  help  feeling 
some  pleasure  in  witnessing  the  innocent  happiness  of  my 
fellow-creatures." 

"  Don't  be  good,  Mrs.  Harding,"  cried  the  Baronet ;  "  if 
you  wish  to  remain  fascinating,  don't  be  good.  I  don't  know 
why  the  two  things  should  be  incompatible,  but  I  have  always 
found  them  so.  It  is  an  unhappy  fact,  but  the  people  who 
have  left  their  mark  upon  the  wurld  have  not  been  what  ia 
generally  called  good  people.  How  many  times  will  you  hear 
Richard  Brinslcy  Sheridan's  name  for  every  time  you  hear  the 
names  of  John  Howard  or  William  Penn  ?  See  how  we  talk 
of  Swift  and  Sterne,   Chesterfield    and    Walpole,  the   Prince 
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Regent  and  Lord  Byron.  But  who  ever  talks  of  Captain 
Coram  or  Elizabeth  Fry?  The  verses  which  Oliver  Goldsmith 
wrote  about  the  village  parson  will  live  for  ever ;  but  who 
remembers  the  parson  himself?  For  one  person  who  knowa 
anything  about  St.  Augustine,  fifty  are  familiar  with  the  most 
insignificant  details  in  the  life  of  Voltaire,  from  the  time  when 
he  was  beaten  before  the  face  of  mankind  by  De  Rohan's 
lackeys,  to  the  day  when  he  was  spilt  out  of  a  postchaise 
with  Madame  de  Chatelet  and  her  bandboxes  :  and  he  endured 
it  all  with  the  same  noble  calm — the  beating,  the  bandboxes, 
and  the  fascinating  vixenish  blue-stocking.  Wonderful  man  ! 
Is  it  strange  that  we  admire  him  ?  No,  Mrs.  Harding,  it  is 
very  sad  ;  but  the  biographies  of  the  wicked  people  are  in- 
finitely more  diverting  than  the  lives  of  saints  and  philanthro- 
pists. But  go,  Mrs.  Harding  ;  be  happy  with  Marcia's  charity- 
children,  and  forget  me." 

Tlie  widow  executed  that  little  manoeuvre,  which  was 
almost  as  good  as  blushing,  and  murmured  that  Sir  Jasper's 
conversation  was  more  delightful  to  her  than  any  rustic  fes- 
tivity that  was  ever  devised  since  that  illustrious  period  which 
Watteau  has  made  familiar  to  us,  when  the  upper  ten  thousand 
seemed  to  have  devoted  their  leisure  to  sitting  on  the  grass, 
drinking  champagne  out  of  tall  slender  glasses,  and  dancing 
minuets  in  broad  daylight  to  the  accompaniment  of  an  amateur 
violinist. 

"  If  I  could  tempt  you  to  come  out  upon  the  terrace," 
pleaded  the  widow,  "  I  really  think  the  air  would  do  you 
good." 

Sir  Jasper  hesitated  a  little,  looked  at  his  beloved  fire, 
and  then  at  the  blue  bright  sky,  and  then  at  his  magnificent 
visitor. 

"I  really  think  I  will,"  he  said.  "The  imprudence  may 
cost  me  my  life  ;  but,  so  tempted,  the  wisest  man  might 
peril  his  paltry  existence.     I'll  ring  for  an  overcoat,  and  join 

It  was  an  understood  thing  that  the  Baronet  was  an  invalid, 
and  always  must  be  an  invalid;  and  no  one  ventured  to  breathe 
a  suspicion  that  he  had  nothing  whatever  the  matter  with  him. 
But  there  were  many  who  did  suspect  that  fact  nevertheless, 
and  amongst  these  infidels  was  the  country  surgeon  who 
attended  him. 

The  Baronet  had  abandoned  his  dressing-gown  for  a  civi- 
lised morning  dress  since  the  widow's  arrival,  but  he  still 
enjoyed  all  those  little  privileges  which  only  an  invalid  can 
claim  without  offence.  The  most  comfortable  easy-chairs, 
and  the  cosiest  corners  of  the  room,  were  sacred  to  Sir  Jasper 
If  Sir  Jasper's  visitor  rose  to  leave  the  room,  Sir  Jasper  was 
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not  expected  to  spring  from  his  chair  and  intercept  hor  steps 
in  order  to  open  the  door.  If  he  felt  inclined  to  sliirk  tlio 
trouble  of  dressing  for  dinner,  a  little  languid  shiver  and 
faintly-plaintive  sigh,  or  the  remark  that  he  was  a  shade  worse 
than  usual,  were  all-sufficient  to  excuse  his  breach  of  etiquette. 
If  he  wanted  a  nap  after  dinner,  he  took  it  without  disguise  ; 
and  his  slumbers  were  soothed  by  the  hushed  murmurs  of  the 
widow,  who  observed  to  her  sweet  Marcia  that  it  was  so  de- 
lightful to  see  her  dear  papa  getting  a  little  rest.  The  in- 
dignation of  the  county  families  excluded  from  friendly  in- 
tercourse with  their  neighbour  was  in  some  measure  appeased 
when  they  were  informed  that  poor  Sir  Jasper  Denison  was 
much  tlic  same  as  usual — neither  better  nor  worse. 

And  in  the  mean  time  the  Sybarite  read  his  favourite  books, 
and  sipped  his  most  ethereal  hocks  out  of  fragile  glasses  that 
might  have  been  manufactured  by  fairy  glass-blowers  ;  and 
everyone  around  and  about  him  bowed  down  to  him  and  did 
him  homage. 

He  strolled  upon  the  terrace  with  Mrs.  Harding,  while  Marcia 
and  the  curate  and  half-a-dozen  teachers  and  all  the  household 
of  the  Abbey  were  busy  with  the  great  event  of  tlie  day. 
The  widow  made  herself  supremely  delightful,  and  Sir  Jasper 
quaffed  deeply  from  the  Circean  chalice.  lie  liked  it — he  liked 
it  !  He  knew  that  she  was  more  or  less  false,  perhaps  even 
worthless  ;  he  knew  that  her  silence  on  the  subject  of  her 
antecedents  was  terribly  ominous  ;  he  knew  that  she  had  been 
denounced,  by  a  man  whom  he  instinctively  believed,  as  a  run- 
away wife,  a 'heartless  and  cruel  mother  ;  and  yet  the  caress- 
ing sound  of  her  voice,  the  subtle  flatteries  involved  in  her 
conversation,  the  charm  of  her  splendid  beauty,  the  style  of 
her  perfect  dress,  all  these  things  were  very  delightful  to  him  ; 
and  as  he  loitered  by  her  side  on  the  bright  sunny  terrace,  he 
was  pondering  the  possibility  of  securing  these  pleasures  to 
himself  for  ever. 

A  man  does  not  read  Voltaire  for  nothing.  The  inveterate 
persijleur  is  the  most  unprincipled  of  creatures.  Can  any  thing 
upon  earth  be  really  sacred,  can  any  thing  on  earth  orin  heaven 
possess  any  solemn  significance,  for  the  man  who  makes  him- 
self and  his  own  pleasure  the  centre  of  the  universe  ? 

"  I  don't  suppose  she  is  a  good  woman,"  mused  Sir  Jasper, 
following  out  the  thesis  he  had  started  in  his  conversatioTi 
with  the  widow  ;  "  and  there  must  be  something  rather  queer 
about  her  marriage  with  that  fellow  Harding,  or  she  would 
icarcely  be  so  very  close  about  it.  But  if  I  like  her  and  can 
marry  her,  am  I  to  deprive  myself  of  the  pleasure  of  Ler 
Bociety  because  she  is  a  little  reserved  about  her  antecedents  ? 
Cleopatra  had  been  carried  in  a  bundle  to  Caesar  before  hei 
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galley  sailed  down  the  Cydo'is  to  meet  Mark  Antony ;  and 
Louis  the  Well-beloved  succ(»eded  Saintc  Foye  in  the  afl'ectiona 
of  beautiful  Mademoiselle  Lange  (otherwise  Marie-Jeanne 
Gomard  Vaubernier),  very  much  as  he  succeeded  Pharamond 
upon  the  throne  of  France.  There  are  people  who  will  call  me 
a  fool,  I  dare  say,  if  I  marry  the  delightful  widow  ;  but  shall  1 
be  any  the  worse  f a-  being  called  a  fool  ?  I  was  called  a  fool 
when  I  gave  three  hundred  guineas  for  my  Psyche  ;  but  the 
picture  will  sell  at  Christie's  for  a  thousand  when  I  am  dead. 
Why  should  I  not  please  myself  in  the  choice  of  a  wife  as  well 

as  in  the  selection  of  a  picture  ?     And  Marcia But  of 

course  Marcia  will  marry  sooner  or  later,  though  I  fear  all  this 
anxiety  about  charity-children  is  rather  a  diagnostic  of 
approaching  old-maidism." 

Something  to  this  effect  ran  the  musings  of  the  Baronet 
while  he  dawdled  by  Mrs.  Harding's  side  in  as  dreamy  a  state 
of  mind  as  if  he  had  been  chewing  the  cud  of  a  repast  of 
lotuses,  or  as  the  grammarians  would  have  it,  loti.  He  was 
very  far  removed  from  that  noble  security  of  purpose  in  which 
he  had  quoted  his  Pickwick,  and  laughed  to  scorn  the  dan- 
gerous machinations  of  this  elegant  Mrs.  Bardell.  Mrs.  Bar- 
dell  had  been  absent  from  him  and  life  without  Bardell  had 
seemed  very  dreary.  She  had  taught  him  to  understand  her 
value,  and  he  had  missed  the  brightness  of  her  full-blown 
beauty  as  he  would  have  missed  his  finest  Etty,  if  the  picture 
had  been  taken  away  and  only  a  dismal  blank  patch  of  empty 
wall  left  in  its  place.  The  thought  of  losing  her  again — losing 
her  for  ever,  perhaps,  by  reason  of  her  going  away  and  fasci- 
nating Qome  other  elderly  baronet — was  very  terrible  to  him. 
He  did  not  want  to  marry  her.  He  was  a  g-^eat  deal  too  selfish 
to  wish  to  do  anything  that  involved  trouble,  or  might  bring 
down  ridicule  upon  himself  ;  but  he  wanted  to  secure  her  ;  he 
wanted  to  be  sole  proprietor  of  that  soft  caressing  voice,  those 
undulating  and  graceful,  not  to  say  cat-like  movements,  and 
all  the  life  and  colour  of  that  somewhat  florid  beauty. 

"There  might  be  times  when  I  should  find  her  a  nuisance," 
thought  the  Baronet.  "  Even  one's  dearest  friend  is  apt  to 
degenerate  into  a  nuisance.  I  dare  say  Orestes  was  often 
bored  by  Pylades,  and  Damon  occasionally  weary  of  Pythias, 
and  Socrates  tired  of  Plato,  and  Pope  disgusted  with  Boling- 
broke,  and  Lamb  heartily  sick  of  Coleridge.  But  I  could 
send  her  to  the  sea-side  for  change  of  air,  or  pack  her  off  on  a 
round  of  visits,  or  get  rid  of  her  in  some  equally  civil  manner. 
She  would  be  mine — my  goods,  my  chattels,  my  house,  my 
household  stuff,  my  field,  my  barn  ;  and  it's  not  likely  I  should 
allow  her  to  become  a  nuisance." 

The  great  clock  in  the  atable-tower  struck  two  while  Sir 
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Jasper  and  the  widow  still  loitered  on  the  terrace  ;  and  Marcia 
joined  them  presently,  looking  verj'  bright  and  pretty,  with  a 
flush  upon  her  cheeks.  It  is  quite  impossible  to  make  other 
people  happy  without  being  somewhat  infected  by  their  happi- 
ness. A  great  shout  rose  above  the  trees  in  the  park  as  Marcia 
appeared  upon  the  terrace-steps. 

"  I've  not  seen  such  nice  feeling  in  your  face  for  the  last  six 
months,  my  dear,"  murmured  the  Baronet  aa  he  greeted  his 
daughter. 

"They  are  just  sitting  down  to  dinner,  papa,"  said  Miss 
Denison.  "  They  were  to  give  three  cheers  for  you,  the  teachers 
told  n!e,  before  grace  was  said.  The  tables  are  charmingly 
decorated,  and  really  that  dear  good  Mrs.  Browning  and  all  tli^ 
servants  have  done  wonders.  I  only  wish  you  had  been  in  the 
great  marquee  just  noAV,  papa.  Browning  and  I  peeped  in  at 
the  children  througli  an  opening  at  the  back.  You  never  saw 
80  many  happy  faces.     You  have  really  lost  a  treat." 

"  Never  mind,  my  love,"  returned  the  Baronet  languidly  ; 
"  I  don't  much  care  for  that  class  of  subjects.  Wilkie  did  some 
very  nice  things  in  that  way  ;  and  that  sort  of  thing  engraves 
very  well,  and  is  sure  to  be  popular  in  second-rate  inn-parlours 
and  furnished  apartments  at  the  sea-side.  I  am  very  glad  your 
young  protegees  are  enjoying  themselves,  my  dear,  since  their 
enjoyment  is  gratifying  to  you  ;  but  if  you  think  that  I  could 
derive  any  pleasure  from  liearing  myself  slioutotl  at  three-timcs- 
tlnce  and  a  little  one  in,  or  any  tiling  of  that  kind — or  from  the 
appalling  spectacle  of  two  or  three  hundred  voracious  children 
gorging  themselves  with  very  red  beef — though  why  it  should 
always  be  underdone  on  these  occasions  is  a  mystery  I  have 
never  yet  been  able  to  fathom, — if  you  think  any  thing  of  that 
kind  could  give  me  pleasure,  you  have  a  meaner  opinion  of  me 
than  I  should  have  imagined  it  possible  for  you  to  have." 

Of  course  Mrs.  Harding  was  enthusiastic  about  the  dear 
children,  but  she  took  care  to  keep  her  enthusiasm  within 
bounds  ;  for  it  was  the  taste  of  Sir  Jasper  she  had  to  consult 
rather  than  that  of  Miss  Denison,  whom  it  seemed  so  very  hard 
a  task  to  conciliate. 

The  Baronet  accompanied  the  ladies  to  the  dining-room,  or 
rather  to  that  cosy  wainscoted  apartment  in  which  he  always 
dined  ;  for  the  dining-room  at  Searsdale  was  an  appalling 
apartment,  as  large  as  a  moderate-sized  church,  and  hung  with 
smoky-looking  family-portraits,  in  which  here  a  ghastly  face 
and  there  a  pallid  arm  or  a  bony  hand  appeared  out  of  a  back- 

f round  of  darkness.  Some  of  the  pictures  were  supposed  to 
e  very  fine,  and  connoisseurs  went  into  raptures  about  the  con- 
centration of  light  here,  and  the  marvellous  truthfulness  of 
t«xtur«,  or  the  wonderful  fidelity  of  detail  there,  and  the  ex 
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traordinary  depth  of  tone  everywhere.  But  Sir  Jasper  shrugged 
his  shoulders,  and  made  light  of  the  family  Holbeins  and 
Vandykes. 

"  Holbein  was  a  very  great  person,  and  there  is  a  small  por- 
trait of  an  old  Dutch  fellow  at  Dulwich  which  is  a  marvel  of 
realistic  painting,"  said  the  Baronet ;  "  but  then  I  don't  care 
for  realistic  painting.  Give  me  the  creator,  and  not  the  man 
who  is  only  a  draughtsman.  Give  me  the  poet  from  whose  en- 
chanted brush  every  object  derives  sublimation.  My  Etty  used 
to  invest  his  commonest  models  with  the  divinity  of  grace. 
He  never  painted  what  he  saw — he  painted  what  he  felt ;  and 
the  students  in  the  life  Academy  wondered  as  they  looked  over 
his  shoulder  and  compared  the  creature  on  his  canvas  with 
the  faded  model.  You  cannot  get  goddesses  for  a  shilling  an 
\iour.  The  divinity  must  be  in  the  painter's  mind.  Since 
^ueensbury  will  not  unveil  her  patrician  loveliness,  the 
painter  must  lend  the  grace  of  the  duchess  to  the  handmaid 
who  serves  as  a  model  for  his  Helen.  I  don't  believe  Etty  ever 
saw  the  original  of  my  Psyche  except  in  his  inspired  dreams. 
I  don't  believe  Rome  ever  looked  as  glorious  as  Turner  has 
painted  her." 

The  Baronet  trifled  with  his  airy  biscuit  and  sipped  his 
goblet  of  Vichy  water  and  pale  sherry  while  the  two  ladies 
took  their  luncheon.  He  was  in  a  particularly  amiable  tem- 
per, and  inclined  to  be  gracious  to  every  one  to-day.  So  far 
as  it  was  in  him  to  feel  so  romantic  a  sentiment,  Sir  Jasper 
Deiiison  was  in  love.  He  could  scarcely  admit  the  fact  even 
to  himself  ;  for  it  seemed  such  a  pitiful  climax  to  his  philo- 
sophy. But  he  found  himself  basking  in  the  sunshine  of  Mrs. 
Harding's  smiles,  and  he  was  diml}'  conscious  that  his  feelings 
were  more  juvenile  than  his  arguments. 

After  luncheon  they  went  back  to  ihe  terrace,  whither  the 
widow  with  her  own  hands  carried  a  light  basket-work  chair 
for  Sir  Jasper's  accommodation.  Nor  was  she  content  with 
that  attention  ;  she  went  backwards  and  forwards  to  fetch  a 
footstool,  and  sofa  pillows,  and  a  tiger-skin  rug,  and  behaved 
very  much  as  she  might  have  done  if  her  host  had  been  in  the 
last  stage  of  consumption. 

He  liked  it.  Yes,  unhappily  Sir  Jasper  liked  all  this  un- 
disguised feminine  homage.  He  liked  to  see  the  dark  handsome 
head  bent  before  him,  while  the  jewelled  hands  aiTanged  a 
footstool  beneath  his  feet.  He  was  an  invalid,  and  any  thing 
of  this  kind  was  permissible  because  he  was  an  invalid. 

"  I  shall  never  be  more  than  a  shade  better  as  long  as  I 
live,"  he  thought,  as  Mrs.  Harding  arranged  his  pillows  ;  and 
once  when  Marcia  was  not  looking,  he  bent  his  head  over  th.a 
busy  fingers  and  touched  them  lightly  with  his  lips. 
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This  time  the  widow  really  did  blush,  and  the  blush  v/ai 
visible  through  the  delicate  simulated  bloom. 

"  I  shall  be  Lady  Denison  before  I  die,"  she  thought,  "  if 
she  knows  nothing."  Her  eyes  shot  a  furtive  glance  at  Marcia, 
and  her  face  darkened  as  she  looked  that  way. 

IMarcia  went  back  to  her  curate  and  her  teachers  and  hor 
children  presently,  and  the  Baronet  and  the  widow  were  left 
alone.  Mrs.  Harding  posed  herself  in  an  exquisite  attitude 
— she  had  a  charniiug  selection  of  attitudes  copied  from  the 
finest  models  in  foreign  galleries.  She  stood  a  few  paces 
from  Sir  Jasper's  chair,  leaning  half  listlessly  against  one  of 
the  marble  vases  on  the  balustrade,  with  her  elbow  resting  on 
the  broad  lip  of  the  vase,  her  head  supported  by  her  hand, 
and  her  profile  in  full  relief.  She  was  at  an  age  wIilii  a 
handsome  woman's  profile  is  apt  to  be  handsomer  than  her 
full  face. 

There  is  no  need  to  follow  the  conversation  of  these  two. 
The  widow  had  a  talent  for  drifting  pleasantly  after  her  com- 

S anion  rather  than  for  leading  a  conversation.  Whatever  Sir 
asper  said  seemed  to  interest  her  as  profoundly  as  if  by  some 
coincidence  he  had  happened  to  touch  upon  the  one  subject 
which  most  completely  absorbed  her  own  soul.  By  listening 
to  him  unweariedly  she  had  learnt  the  trick  of  his  very 
thoughts,  and  now  and  then  happened  to  utter  the  words  that 
were  on  his  lips.  Then  how  exquisitely  her  eyelids  drooped 
over  her  beautiful  eyes,  and  how  delicious  was  the  modest 
hesitation  with  which  she  murmured:  "Strange  that  there 
should  so  often  be  such  a  coincidence  of  thought  between  us  !  " 
The  conversation  had  become  half  sentimental,  half  meta- 
physical ;  and  Mrs.  Harding  was  looking  dreamily  out  across 
the  flower-beds  in  the  Italian  garden,  and  the  swelling  green- 
sward of  the  park,  when  her  face  changed  all  of  a  sudden  ;  and 
this  time  it  was  a  dull  deadly  pallor  which  made  itself  visible 
under  the  artificial  carnation.  Looking  listlessly  at  the  sylvan 
landscape,  she  had  suddenly  become  aware  of  the  figure  of  a 
man  on  horseback,  riding  at  a  foot-pace  by  the  side  of  the  iron 
railings  that  divided  the  garden  from  the  park,  and  bending,  aa 
he  rode,  to  talk  to  one  of  Sir  Jasper's  men  who  was  walking  by 
his  bridle. 

Mrs.  Harding  had  recovered  herself  by  the  time  the  horse- 
man drew  up  at  the  little  iron  gate,  and  dismounted  froiL  his 
handsome  chestnut  hack. 

"  I  really  think  I  see  a  friend,  or  at  any  rate  an  acqua'  *• 
anee  of  mine,  alighting  at  the  gate  yonder,"  exclaimed    :.  o 
widow.      "Yes,  it  is  Mr.  Holroyde,  quite  an  old  acquaintance. 
He  told  me  he  was  very  likely  to  be  visiting  inthisneighbon- 
bood :  but  I  did  not  think  be  would  call ;  and  I  certainly  did 
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not  give  him  permission  to  do  so.     I  trust  you  will  not  considei 
it  an  intrusion,  dear  Sir  Jasper." 

"  Not  at  all,"  answered  the  Baronet  rather  stiffly.  "  It  ii 
only  natural  that  Mrs.  Harding's  friends  should  be  attracted 
to  the  spot  where  she  is  to  be  found.  Is  it  any  wonder  if  the 
foolish  moths  hover  round  so  brilliant  a  flame  ?  " 

The  widow  made  a  coquettish  little  curtsey,  the  airiest  ges- 
ture ;  just  a  graceful  bend  of  the  swan-like  throat  and  a  flut- 
tering of  the  crisp  muslin  draperies. 

"  I  don't  think  I  ought  to  receive  that  pretty  speech  as  a 
compliment,"  she  said,  "  it  sounded  so  like  a  sneer.  If  the 
flame  were  ever  so  brilliant,  there  would  be  little  danger  foi 
Mr.  Holroyde's  wings.  He  is  quite  an  old  friend  of  my  hus- 
band's." 

"Humph!"  thought  Sir  Jasper.  "Then  perhaps  we  may 
hear  something  of  the  antecedents  at  last." 

The  visitor  was  at  tlie  foot  of  the  terrace-steps  by  this  time, 
and  Mrs.  Harding  went  forward  to  receive  him. 

"  I  will  leave  you  to  welcome  your  friend,"  said  Sir  Jasper, 
turning  towards  the  house  ;  but  the  widow  put  out  her  hand 
wiUi  the  prettiest  gesture  of  half -timid  entreaty. 

"  Oh,  please  stop,  and  let  me  introduce  him  to  you,"  slie 
said.  "  He  has  heard  me  talk  so  much  of  you  ;  and  I  am  sure 
it  is  to  see  you  that  he  has  come  hera." 

Sir  Jasper  simpered,  and  pressed  the  pretty  entreating  hand. 

"  I  shall  be  pleased  to  see  any  friend  of  yours,"  he  said,  "  so 
long  as  he  is  not  too  dear  a  friend  ;  "  and  in  the  next  moment 
Sir  Jasper  Denison  and  Mr.  Holroyde  wore  saluting  each  othcj 
courteously,  while  the  widow  introduced  them. 

Of  course  there  was  the  usual  conventional  small-talk.  Mx. 
Holroyde  was  delighted  with  Roxborough,  and  still  more  de- 
lighted with  Scarsdate.  He  had  ridden  over  from  Marchbrooke. 
Of  course  Sir  Jasper  knew  Marchbrooke, — Colonel  Deverill 
Slingsby's  place, — and  Deverill  Slingsby  himself,  one  of  the 
nicest  fellows  in  the  world,  and  an  old  chum  of  Mr.  Holroyde's. 

"  We  were  at  Eton  together,"  he  said  ;  "  and  when  I  went 
to  the  university  he  went  to  Woolwich.  Since  then  the  fellow 
has  been  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  and  has  done  some  very 
wonderful  thingss,  I  believe.  I  remember  seeing  him  at  a  ball 
at  the  Frcncy  Embassy  with  his  breast  all  a-blaze  with  de- 
corations. But  of  late  years  the  dear  old  boy  has  retired  upon 
his  laurels,  and  amused  himself  witii  farming  at  Marchbrooke, 
where  I  need  scarcely  tell  you  that  his  wheat  costs  him  a  hun- 
dred shillings  a  quarter,  and  his  mutton  two-and-sixpence  a 
pound." 

This  mention  of  Colonel  Slijigsby  placed  Mr.  Holroyde  at 
OQce  on  an  orthodox  footing.    The  man  who  was  received  at 
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Marchbrooke  might  be  pretty  safely  admitted  at  Scarsdale 
Devcrill  Sliiigsby  was  a  bachelor,  and  had  been  eonictliing  ol 
a  military  mohawk  in  his  fiery  youth  ;  but  he  was  sujiposcd  tc 
be  tolerably  steady  now  ;  and  lie  came  of  one  of  the  best  old 
families  in  the  county. 

Sir  Jasper  had  ample  opportunity  for  a  critical  examination 
of  Arthur  Holroyde,  as  that  gentleman  stood  opposite  to  him 
in  the  broad  afteraoon  sunlight.  Mrs.  Harding's  visitor  was 
fifty  years  of  age,  and  looked  older  than  he  was  ;  but  he  pos- 
sessed all  that  elegance  of  figure  and  easy  grace  of  manner 
which  generally  belong  to  a  man  who  has  lived  forty  years  in 
good  society,  and  has  not  been  overtaken  by  the  vulgar  demon 
called  fat — the  arCh  enemy  who  can  blight  the  patrician  graco 
of  a  Prince  Regent,  and  degrade  that  sublime  personage  into 
an  object  for  a  spiteful  Brummel's  sneer. 

Artliur  Holroyde  was  tall  and  pale  and  slim.  No  ono  had 
ever  called  him  a  handsome  man.  There  were  many  people 
who  had  called  him  plain  ;  but  Adonis  would  have  envied  the 
easy  grace  of  his  movements,  Apollo  might  have  fallen  sick  for 
very  spite  on  beholding  the  airy  lightness  of  his  manner, 
Antinous  might  have  committed  suicide  after  contemplating  hia 
feet  and  hands. 

His  march  through  life  had  been  ono  triumphal  progress  so 
far  as  the  fair  sex  had  been  concerned.  He  was  not  a  profli- 
gate ;  but  there  are  few  profligates  who  have  been  so  deeply 
steeped  in  baseness  as  Arthur  Holroyde.  He  was  a  vain  man  ; 
and  he  would  have  sacrificed  a  imiverse  to  the  gratification  of 
hid  vanity. 

"  J  am  not  handsome,"  he  said,  "  and  I  am  no  longer  young. 
There  is  a  bald  patch  on  the  top  of  my  head,  and  the  obnox- 
ious bird  has  trampled  out  my  youth  by  planting  iiiii>res- 
sions  Oi  his  hateful  feet  at  the  corners  of  \\\y  eyes.  1  am  pallid 
and  wan,  and  sallow  and  faded.  Let  the  handsome  men  beware 
of  me.  Let  the  young  men  tremble  before  my  approach.  Mv 
name  is  Arthur  Holroyde,  and  I  have  never  spared  friend  or 
enemy.     Vce  victis  !  " 

Sir  Jasper  was  not  inclined  to  be  altogctlier  delighted  with 
any  friend  of  Mrs.  Harding's  ;  but  as  Mr.  Holroyde  might 
possibly  throw  some  accidental  ray  of  light  upon  the  utter 
darkfii-ss  of  the  lady's  antecedents,  the  wily  Baronet  decided 
upon  encouraging  him.  He  called  to  the  groom,  and  ordered 
the  handsome  chestnut  to  be  taken  to  the  stables. 

"  You  will  dine  with  us,  I  hope,  ^Ir.  Holroyde.  We  are 
very  quiet  people  ;  but  when  Mrs.  Harding  honours  us  with 
her  company  we  have  at  least  one  powerful  attraction." 

Arthur  Holroyde  bowed. 

"  I  had  inteudoJ  "<»turning  to  Marchbrooke  befoie  seven," 
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he  said  ;  "  but  as  my  friend  gives  me  perfect  liberty,  and  as  he 
never  waits  dinner  for  any  one,  I  will  yield  to  the  temptation 
you  kindly  ofEer  mo.  I  have  heard  a  great  deal  of  Scarsdale 
and  of  its  master," 

"  I  suppose  that  means  that  you'd  like  to  see  my  pictures," 
answered  the  Baronet.  "  We  get  so  many  cockneys  here  who 
don't  know  anything  about  them,  and  who  tramp  past  a  Guido 
or  a  Sebastian  del  Piombo  as  coolly  as  if  it  were  a  signboard, 
that  I  am  always  very  glad  for  them  to  be  seen  by  anyone  wjio 
knows  his  Vasari. — Will  you  act  as  cicerone  for  your  friend, 
Mrs.  Harding?  He  will  scarcely  care  to  hear  poor  Browning's 
categorical  descriptions  or  want  to  be  told  which  pictures  are 
'  considered  very  fine.' — We  dine  at  seven,  Mr.  Holroyde  ;  and 
if  you  will  give  me  half  an  hour  before  dinner,  I  think  I  shall 
have  just  light  enough  to  show  you  some  nice  little  bits  of 
modern  art  in  the  rooms  we  inhabit." 

This  was  a  polite  way  of  giving  Mrs.  Harding  and  her  fi  lend 
their  freedom.  The  widow  flung  a  pleading  glance  after  Sir 
Jasper  as  he  moved  towards  the  window  of  his  study  ;  but  the 
Baronet  was  disposed  for  a  nap,  and  resigned  himself  to  the 
idea  of  leaving  his  charmer  in  the  society  of  a  possible  rival. 

"Wliy  should  I  be  afraid  of  rivalry?"  he  thought,  as  he 
settled  himself  in  his  luxurious  chair,  and  closed  his  eyes  lazily. 
"  Don't  I  know  tliat  the  widow  wants  to  marry  me,  and  has 
come  here  on  purpose  to  marry  me  ;  and  that  it  is  only  a  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  I  am  prepared  to  make  the  sacrifice  ?  " 

As  Sir  Jasper  disappeared  from  the  terrace,  the  expression 
of  pleading  tenderness  dropped  away  from  Mrs.  Harding's  face, 
leaving  her  countenance  as  cold  and  hard  as  if  it  had  been 
cut  out  of  stone.  It  is  a  very  common  simile  ;  but  the  hard 
cold  face  was  utterly  stony  in  its  sharply  rigid  outline  and 
dull  chalky  pallor.  The  widow  and  her  companion  walked 
slowly  away  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Sir  Jasper's  open 
window  in  silence,  until  they  had  reached  the  further  end  of 
the  terrace. 

"  Well !  "  said  Mrs.  Harding  at  last  ;  "  what  do  you  want 
with  me  ?  and  why  have  you  followed  me  here,  where " 

"  Wliere  you  have  plans  with  which  I  may  possibly  inter- 
fere. My  sweet — Blanche,  I  think  it  is,  isn't  it  ?  how  very 
awkward  these  changes  of  name  are  ! — my  dear  Mrs.  Harding, 
if  you  will  only  be  reasonable  I  will  do  all  in  my  power  to 
assist  your  little  feminine  speculations  instead  of  interfering 
with  them.  Do  you  value  my  power  as  a  diplomatist  so  poorly 
that  you  will  not  trust  me?  My  sweetest  Blanche, — which  is 
really  a  very  pretty  name,  only  a  little  too  much  a  la  jeune 
meess  for  so  gorgeous  a  creature  as  yourself, — why  not  confide 
in  me  spontaneously,  instead  of  placing  me  in  the  absurd  atti- 
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tndc  of  a  gentlemanly  detective,  for  ever  following  up  accidcn« 
tal  cluos  ill  my  quest  of  you  ?  I  found  the  pretty  little  poulct 
you  left  for  me  at  your  lodgings,  informing  me  that  you  would 
be  absent  a  month  or  two  at  the  latest,  and  would  write  to  m« 
directly  you  returned.  My  dear  child,  if  I  had  been  an  im- 
portunate bootmaker  you  could  scarcely  have  treated  me  with 
less  confidence.  Surely,  my  own  Blanche,  you  cannot  be  ss 
weak  as  to  suppose  there  is  any  possible  combination  of  cir- 
cumstances under  which  you  could  escape  me.  As  a  matter 
of  course,  I  guessed  where  you  had  gone  ;  and  as  an  equal 
matter  of  course  I  divined  why  you  had  gonetliere.  My  friend 
Deverill  Slingsby,  one  of  the  most  thorough-paced  scoundrels 
and  the  best  of  fellows  I  ever  had  the  happiness  of  knowing, 
has  a  piHce  within  twelve  miles  of  this.  I  wrote  to  inform  my 
frier.d  that  I  should  have  the  pleasure  of  shooting  a  few  of 
his  partridges,  and  I  came  down  here  the  day  before  j'csterdny 
— devoted  yesterday  to  the  partridges  ;  yesterday  evening  and 
until  two  o'clock  this  morning  to  my  friend's  society  ;  and 
rode  over  here  this  afternoon.  And  now,  dear  old  associate  of 
my  brighter  days,  let  us  talk  seriously." 

"  You  had  better  come  and  look  at  the  pictures,"  said  Mrs. 
Harding,  in  a  voice  that  was  as  cold  and  hard  as  her  gloomy 
face.  Slie  looked  wonderfully  like  Gervoise  Catlieron  this 
afternoon,  and  Gervoise  in  his  worst  mood.  "  You  had  better 
walk  through  the  show  rooms  ;  Sir  Jasper  will  expect  you  to 
know  something  about  the  pictures  when  you  dine  with  him." 

Mr.  Ilolroyde  assented  with  a  graceful  shrug  of  his  shoul- 
ders and  an  airy  flutter  of  his  hands. 

"  I  have  done  all  the  galleries  in  Europe  and  America,"  he 
eaid  ;  "why  shouldn't  I  do  Scarsdale  ?  One  infliction  the  moro 
will  scarcely  annihilate  me  ;  but  oh,  fairest  of  cicerones,  let 
us  be  quick  about  it." 

The  windows  of  the  painted  drawing-room  were  open,  and 
Mrs.  Harding  entered  the  state  apartments  of  the  Abbey  by 
one  of  them.  There  was  that  chilly  atmosphere  of  emptiness 
which  always  seems  to  pervade  chambers  that  are  kept  for 
bIiow  and  not  for  use,  however  carefully  they  maybe  aired  and 
warmed.  Mr.  Ilolroyde  skipped  lightly  through  the  apart- 
ments, glancing  here  and  there,  and  shrugging  his  shoulders 
at  every  thing. 

"  Hum,  ah  I — man  drinking,  the  nose  seen  through  the  glass 
is  very  fine  ;  sold  at  Christie's  for  eleven  hundred  guineas  as 
a  Murillo  ;  I  believe  it's  a  Velasquez.  Greuze  ! — no,  my  dear 
friend ;  not  a  genuine  Greuze.  I  don't  pretend  to  much  in 
that  Avay,  but  I  think  I  know  Greuze.  Old  man — bony  and 
black  and  grim  ;  Caravaggio.  Why  do  people  paint  old  bony 
black  men?  and  why  do  other  people  give  enormous  sums  for 
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them  when  they're  painted  ?  Perngino  ! — yes — 'that's  as  may 
be,'  as  Tony  Lumpkin  observes.  Saint  tormented  by  Imps,  by 
hell-fire  Breuprhel.  What  a  wonderful  power  of  detail  that 
fellow  had  !  Vandyck  !  Ah,  no  gentleman's  gallery  is  com- 
plete without  an  example  of  my  courtly  Anthony.  And  now, 
dearest  Blanche,  we'll  rest  ourselves  on  that  quaint  old  window- 
Beat  and  converse.  I've  taken  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  collec- 
tion, and  I  think  I  know  how  to  talk  to  Sir  Jasper,  So  let's 
be  serious.  A  charming  park,  by  the  way.  There  seems  to  be 
some  rustic  festivity  going  on  yonder  under  the  trees.  What 
is  it?" 

Mrs.  Harding  explained  the  nature  of  Miss  Denison's  fete. 

"  Miss  Donison  !  "  exclaimed  Arthur  Holroyde.  "Oh,  there 
is  a  Miss  Denison,  is  there?  Our  friend  the  Baronet  has 
daughters  ?  " 

"  One  daughter." 

"  Indeed  !     One  daughter — and  sons  ?  " 

"No,  there  is  no  son." 

"Then  the  daughter  is  an  heiress,  I  conclude," 

"  She  is  something  more  than  an  heiress,  for  she  came  into 
possession  of  a  very  handsome  fortune  left  her  by  her  mother 
when  she  came  of  age  a  year  or  two  ago.  And  she  will  have 
another  fortune  from  her  father." 

"  And  this  place — is  it  entailed?  Is  there  any  obnoxious 
heir-at-law  who  can  come  and  turn  Miss  Denison  out  of  house 
and  home  when  her  papa  dies  ?  " 

"  I  believe  not." 

"  Humph  !  "  mutl  »red  Mr.  Holroyde  ;  "  Miss  Denison  is  rather 
an  eligible  ^ar<i." 

Mrs.  Harding  looked  at  him  with  a  malicious  smile,  "  I 
wonder  whether  you  think  yourself  still  invincible,"  she  said 
with  a  sneer, 

"  I  wonder  whether  I  am  still  invincible,"  answered  Mr, 
Holroyde  coolly  ;  "  the  man  who  wislies  to  conquer  must  start 
by  thinking  himself  invincible.  I  think  the  first  Napoleon's 
fortunes  only  turned  when  his  remorseful  fancies  about  poor 
Josephine  inspired  him  with  the  idea  tliat  his  star  had  deserted 
him.  But  let  us  be  business-like,  my  dear  Blanche,  You 
want  to  know  why  I  have  followed  you  here.  Unhappily  the 
answer  to  that  question  is  a  very  common  one.  Will  you 
spare  me  by  guessing  it  ?  " 

"  You  want  money,"  answered  Mrs.  Harding  moodily. 

"  Don't  say  that  /  want  money,  my  sweetest  friend,"  replied 
Mr.  Holroyde  almost  plaintively  ;  "  I  never  wanted  money  in 
my  life.  I  look  upon  the  vulgar  coinage  of  the  realm  with 
utter  disgust,  as  the  source  of  all  unpleasantness  and  the 
larger  half  of  the  crime  of  the  universe.     Do  you  think  that  of 
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my  own  accord  I  would  come  to  yon  for  so  many  eordid  pounds 
and  shillings,  the  mere  weif^ht  of  which  would  tear  the  lininga 
of  my  pockets  and  destroy  the  set  of  my  coats  and  waistcoats  ? 
But  my  creditors  want  money — the  Jews  want  money  ;  and 
finding  mj'self  pestered  on  every  side  I  came  to  you  as  the 
wealthiest  friend  to  whom  I  can  appeal  ;  and  need  I  say  that  I 
came  to  you  the  more  especially  because  you  owe  your  wealth 
to  a  happy  thought  of  mine,  and  that  but  for  that  happy  in- 
spiration you  might  be  at  this  moment  enjoying  the  noblo 
hospitality  of  your  country  in  some  parochial  establish- 
ment?" 

"  I  wish  to  Heaven  that  you  had  never  crossed  my  path  !  " 
cried  the  widow  passionately.  "  I  wish  to  Heaven  I  were  a 
beggar  in  the  streets,  instead  of  the  wretched  slave  I  am  !  " 

"Then  go  and  be  a  beggar  in  the  streets,"  replied  Mr.  Hol- 
royde  in  his  airiest  manner.  "  That's  such  an  absurd  way  of 
putting  the  thing,  you  know.  "When  a  man  comes  howling  to 
me  and  says  he  wishes  he  was  dead,  I  reply,  '  Then  go  and  he 
dead,  my  dear  friend.  Your  country  will  hold  an  inquest  on 
you,  but  your  country  will  not  interfere  with  your  liberty  so 
rar  as  to  prevent  your  killing  yourself.'  And  when  you,  my 
foolish  Blanche,  talk  absurd  nonsense  about  being  a  wretched 
slave — a  slave  with  fifteen  hundred  pounds  per  annum — how 
can  I  reply  otherwise  than  I  do  ?  You  wouldn't  like  to  take 
off  that  pretty  miislin — trimmed  with  real  Valenciennes  I  per- 
ceive— or  that  sweet  thing  in  bonnets  ;  you  wouldn't  like  to 
exchange  Patterson's  boots  for  the  conventional  beggar- 
woman's  ragged  sandals,  or  Sir  Jasper  Denison's  hospitality  for 
the  casual  ward  in  Koxborough  Union.  My  Blanche,  above 
all  things  let  us  be  sensible.  You  owe  me  every  thing.  I  claim 
Bomcthing.  You  received  the  half-yearly  payment  of  your  in- 
come ii  few  weeks  ago  ;  never  mind  how  I  know  it,  since  I  do 
know  it.     I  want  three  hundred  and  fifty  pounds." 

Mrs.  Harding  shook  her  head. 

"  It  is  quite  impossible,"  she  said.  "  I  paid  my  milliner  a  very 
heavy  account  before  I  left  London,  and  I  owe  a  good  deal  to 
different  people." 

"  I  am  sorry  to  hear  that  you  have  been  so  extravagant. 
But  I  must  have  the  three-fifty — that  is  to  say,  the  Jews  must 
have  it." 

"  I  tell  you  again  it  is  quite  impossible,"  answered  the  widow 
in  a  dogged  manner  that  was  quite  foreign  to  Sir  Jasper's 
enchantress. 

"  And  I  deeply  regret  to  be  obliged  to  remark  for  the  third 
wime  that  I  must  have  the  money,"  returned  Mr.  Holroydo 
presently.  "  Your  own  life  has  been  happily  so  remarkably 
exempt  from  trouble,  that  you  have  no  idea  what  iu\portuuate 
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follows  the  Jews  are.  I  can't  say,  by  the  way,  that  I  hav« 
received  any  wonderful  indulgence  from  the  Christians  ;  but 
when  a  man  is  down  in  the  world,  it's  always  a  safe  thing  for 
him  to  fasten  his  difficulties  upon  the  Jews.  I  suppose  it'a 
the  old  business  of  the  scapegoat  over  again.  But  to  return 
io  those  unpleasant  moutons  of  ours  :  I  really  must  have  the 
three-fifty." 

"  But  if  I  haven't  got  the  money " 

"  Oh,  I  think  you  will  find  the  money.  I£  you  can't  manage 
to  oblige  me  just  now,  when  you  are  living  at  free  quarters 
here  with  our  dear  Sir  Jasper,  when  are  you  likely  to  be  abh 
to  oblige  me  ?  My  dearest  Blanche,  don't  let  us  be  nonsen- 
sical. You  know  you  must  give  me  the  money.  Wouldn't  it 
be  much  wiser  to  give  it  with  a  good  grace  ?  " 

The  widow's  handsome  head  drooped  on  her  breast  in  an 
attitude  of  sullen  despair.  So  miglit  the  Clytemnestra  of 
iEschylus  have  looked  when  she  stood  beside  her  victim's  bath 
waiting  till  it  should  be  time  to  throw  the  fatal  net  about  that 
kingly  form.  But  iMr.  Holroyde  was  most  serenely  indifferent 
to  dark  looks.  lie  wore  a  handsome  cameo-ring  on  one  of  his 
tapering  fingers,  and  he  amused  himself  by  taking  it  off  that 
finger  and  trying  it  on  the  others,  with  the  air  of  having  only 
that  moment  discovered  what  a  handsome  ring  it  was,  and  what 
cliarming  fingers  they  were. 

"Yes,"  said  Mrs.  Harding,  after  a  pause,  "you  are  quite  right, 
I  must  give  you  the  money,  and  as  much  more  as  you  choose 
to  ask  for.     Of  course  you  will  take  care  not  to  make  me  too 
desperate,  for  then  I  miglit  really  throw  off  the  mask,  and  tell 
Godfrey  Pierrepoint  every  thing,  and  go  out  into  the  streets  to 
beg,  or  to  die.     You  will  keep  the  sword  dangling  above  my 
miserable  head,  but  you  will  take  care  the  hair  does  not  break. 
Have  you  ever  read  any  stories  about  those  wretched  galley- 
slaves?     I   have.     Now    and   then  some  desperate  scoundrel 
escapes  from  Toulon.     To  do  so  is,  I  believe,  something  aa 
nearly  impossible  as  it  very  well  can  be  ;  but  there  are  men 
wlio  do  it.     And  then  the  creature  goes  back  to  Paris,  where 
all  his   crimes  have  been  committed,  and  tlie  only  place  in 
which  he  can  be  happy;  and  he  sets  up  some  little  low  wine-shop 
—the  White  Rabbit,  or  the  Red  Mill,  or  something  in  that  way — 
and  is  doing  well,  and  has  saved  money,  when  one  day  an  old 
comrade  drops  in  and  calls  for  his  choppe,  and  recognises  the 
landlord.     You  know  what  the  comrade  does,  Mr.  Holroyde 
He  talks  about  that  'gulf  of  a  place  out  yonder,  and  he  is 
very  friendly,   and   then   on  parting  company  he  borrows  a 
handful  of  francs,  or  a  napoleon,  as  the  case  may  be,  andhe 
goes  away.    But  the  White  Rabbit  has  not  seen  the  last  of  him. 
He  comes  again,  and  again,  and   again,  and  every  time  he 
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comes  he  must  have  drink  and  money.  He  sprawls  about  tho 
benches,  and  he  spills  his  wine  upon  the  floor,  and  he  smokes 
in  the  faces  of  the  sober  customers,  and  sings  vile  songs,  an(? 
he  must  have  money  before  ho  will  go  away.  And  he  cornea 
again,  and  again,  and  again,  till  the  wretched  runaway  thinks 
it  would  be  better  to  have  the  old  torture  of  the  iron  upon  hia 
leg  and  the  southern  sun  beating  down  upon  his  head  once 
more.  I  think  the  French  call  that  sort  of  thing  chanlagey 
don't  they,  Mr.  Holroyde  ?" 

"I  don't  know  any  thing  about  it,  my  dear  jMadarn.  I  don't 
road  third-rate  French  novels — horrible  books,  witli  smudgy 
engravings  in  the  middle  of  the  page,  to  say  nothing  of  an 
inveterate  limpness  and  a  tendency  to  double-up  suddenly, 
just  as  you  are  beginning  to  be  interested.  But,  my  dearest 
Blanche,  the  light  is  going ;  and  if  I  am  to  do  the  civil  to 
Sir  Jasper  Denison,  I  must  go  and  look  at  his  modern  pictures. 
By  the  way,  you  will  not  forget  that  I  want  that  three-fifty 
between  this  and  nine  o'clock.  It  happens  fortimately  that 
you  have  the  feminine  notion  about  bankers,  and  are  in  the 
habit  of  keeping  your  balance  in  the  secret  drawer  of  your 
dressing-case,  or  in  your  jewel-box,  amongst  those  brace.'lets 
and  brooches  which  represent  the  scalps  of  your  victims. 
Between  this  and  nine  !  Remember,  I  have  a  twelve  mile 
ride  before  I  sleep  to-night." 

Mr.  Holroyde  and  his  companion  were  walking  through  tho 
long  gallery  as  he  said  this.  The  widow  paused  with  her  hand 
on  the  green-baize  door  that  comnmnicated  with  the  inhabited 
portion  of  the  Abbey,  and  looked  Arthur  Holroyde  full  in  the 
face  with  angry  threatening  eyes. 

"  I  wonder  you  are  not  afraid  that  I  may  murder  yoa,"  she 
Baid  in  a  low  voice. 

"  Do  you  ?  My  dear  child,  you  ought  really  to  give  me 
credit  for  more  penetration.  The  last  thing  in  the  world  I 
have  to  fear  is  any  overt  act  of  violence  from  you.  You  are 
too  fond  of  yourself.  The  fellows  who  commit  your  revenge- 
ful murders  are  unhappy  desperate  devils  whose  lives  are  not 
worth  a  halfpenny  to  them.  Your  life  is  worth  fifteen  hundred 
a-year,  and  you  are  a  handsome  woman  ;  and  Sir  Jasper 
Denison  admires  you  ;  and  there  is  a  very  pretty  little  game 
to  be  played  yet  with  tho  cards  you  hold  in  your  hand.  No, 
dear  Blanche,  I  am  not  afraid  of  you.  If  you  could  get  any 
one  else  to  murder  me,  it  would  be  a  different  thing  ;  but  we 
don't  live  in  romantic  Italy  in  the  age  of  the  Borgias  ;  and  the 
hireling  assassin  with  the  infallible  dagger  is  not  available. 
What  nice  times  those  were,  by-the-bye  !  Do  you  remember 
what  the  woodcutter  said  when  he  saw  Caesar  Borgia  throw 
Lis  brother's  corpse  into  the  Tiber  ?     '  I  eha'n't  put  myself  out 
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of  the  way  about  that,'  said  he  ;  •  I  see  that  sort  of  thing  every 
day  in  the  week.'  " 

Mr.  Ilolroyde  found  Sir  Jasper  basking  befoie  a  cheerful 
fire  iu  tlie  yellow  drawing-room,  whither  the  visitor  was  con- 
ducted by  Mrs.  Harding,  who  was  the  Baronet's  bright  Circe 
once  more,  and  no  longer  the  haggard  Clytemnestra  of  the 
picture-gallery.  The  September  evening  was  cool  ;  and  the 
yellow  drawing-room  was  rendered  all  the  more  agreeable  by 
that  cosy  fire.  Mr.  Holroyde  approached  the  hearth  as  gaily 
as  if  he  had  just  concluded  the  pleasantest  interview  possible 
between  devoted  friends,  and  began  to  talk  Allan  Cunningham 
and  Charles  Blanc  for  the  Baronet's  edification  ;  while  Mrs, 
Harding  retired  to  dress  for  dinner. 

The  light  was  not  good  enough  for  the  inspection  of  Sir 
Jasper's  Ettys  ;  so  the  two  gentlemen  lounged  over  the  fire, 
talking  very  pleasantly,  until  they  were  disturbed  by  the  en- 
trance of  Marcia  and  the  curate,  who  was  to  dine  at  the  Abbey 
after  the  performance  of  his  dutj\ 

"The  vans  have  just  departed,  papa,"  said  Marcia;  "and 
the  children  were  singing  the  Evening  Hymn  as  they  rode 
away.  I  can't  tell  you  what  a  happy  day  it  has  been  to  them, 
or  how  much  I  owe  to  Mr.  Silbrook's  untiring  exertions." 

Poor  Mr.  Silbrook  had  exposed  himself  to  a  meridian  sun 
and  a  September  wind  until  his  face  was  too  red  to  be  sus- 
ceptible of  becoming  any  redder,  or  he  would  have  been 
covered  with  blushes  as  he  acknowledged  this  compliment. 
While  he  was  responding  to  Miss  Denison  in  a  husky  murmur, 
Sir  Jasper  interrupted  him. 

"  Marcia,"  he  said,  "  let  m©  introduce  you  to  a  friend  of 
Mrs.  Harding's,  who  is  good  enough  to  dine  with  us.  My 
daughter  Marcia,  Mr. — Mr. " 

"  Ilolroyde,"  suggested  the  visitor. 

"  My  daughter,  Mr.  Holroyde.  Mr.  Silbrook,  my  friend  and 
neighbour,  Mr.  Hoi Why,  Marcia,  what's  the  matter?" 

She  had  turned  suddenly  away  from  the  little  group,  and 
had  sunk  into  the  nearest  chair.  But  she  rose  as  her  father 
spoke,  and  answered  him  quietly  :  "  Nothing,  papa.  I  am  a 
little  tired,  and — I  shall  scarcely  have  time  to  dress." 

She  paused  for  a  moment,  looking  steadily  at  Arthur  Hol- 
royde, as  if  she  could  not  resist  the  impulse  that  prompted  her 
to  see  what  this  man  was  like  ;  and  then  she  left  the  room 
very  quietlj,  but  so  quickly  that  Mr.  Silbrook,  eager  to  open 
the  door  for  her,  plunged  forward  in  the  dusk  and  ran  aground 
against  a  triangular  ottoman. 

Five  minutes  before  the  butler  announced  dinner,  he  w«b 
intruded  upon  in  the  sanctity  of  his  pantry  by  breathless  litll« 
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Dorothy,  who  entreated  him  to  inform  Sir  Jasper  as  quietly  a| 
he  could  that  Miss  Denison  was  too  tired  to  return  to  tU 
drawing-room,  and  would  take  a  cup  of  tea  in  her  own  room. 

"  Which  I  do  not  hold  with,  giving  dinners  to  charity-chil- 
dren, and  making  the  servants'-liall  unbearable  with  the  smell 
of  roast-beef,  and  the  housckoeper's-room  as  damp  and  sticky 
as  a  laundry  with  the  steam  of  plum-puddings,"  remarked  the 
stately  butler  to  Dorothy  Tursgood. 

Mr  Holroyde  was  considerably  disappointed  by  the  absence 
of  the  heiress  ;  and  a  dull  despair  took  possession  of  the  curate 
when  Sir  Jasper  coolly  announced  the  fact  of  his  daughter's 
fatigue.  He  had  looked  forward  with  such  thrilling  enjoy- 
ment to  this  banquet,  to  be  shared  with  her.  He  ate  his  dinner 
without  knowing  what  he  was  eating.  The  lights  and  the 
flowers  and  the  glitter  of  silver  and  shimmer  of  fairy  glass 
delighted  him  not.  He  dropped  the  ice  in  his  soup,  and  spilt 
the  salt  in  his  wine  ;  and  the  beautiful  Marquise,  in  her  wine- 
dark  violet  drt'ss,  was  not  there — not  his  marquise  at  least. 
Mrs.  Harding  occupied  her  old  place  on  Sir  Jasper's  riglit 
band,  a  little  paler  than  usual,  but  with  a  languishing  pensive 
air  that  charmed  the  Baronet  ;  and  she  had  contrived  to  dress 
herself  to  perfection  in  a  demi-toilette  oi  pale-grey  silk  relieved 
with  delicate  pink,  and  with  one  large  half-shattered  rose 
fastened  amongst  the  luxuriance  of  her  dark  hair.  It  was  a 
natural  rose  ;  as  she  talked  to  Sir  Jasper  the  perfumed  petals 
were  scattered  by  a  motion  of  her  graceful  head,  and  fluttered 
upon  his  shoulder  in  a  little  shower  of  sweetness.  Perhaps  the 
half-blown  rose  was  what  Balzac  would  have  called  a  mouche. 

Once  in  the  course  of  the  dinner  there  was  a  little  pause  in 
the  conversation,  and  ^Ir.  Holroyde  rousing  himself  as  if  from 
a  reverie,  exclaimed  :  "  Oh,  by  the  way,  I  wonder  what  has  won 
the  Leger.  I  am  not  a  'horsey'  man,  and  indeed  don't  take 
the  faintest  interest  in  that  sort  of  thing;  but  however  indif- 
ferent a  man  is,  he  is  apt  to  find  himself  wondering  at  this 
time  in  the  evening." 

He  said  this  with  his  most  graceful  carelessness  of  manner; 
and  his  indifl'erence  was  quite  genuine.  He  was  not  a  horsey 
man  ;  no  man  who  cares  to  be  a  hero  amongst  women  ever  is  ; 
and  as  to  the  race — somebody  would  be  ruined  no  doubt,  and 
somebody  else  would  win  a  heap  of  money,  and  there  would  be 
a  general  shuflling  of  the  cards,  but  no  possible  gain  therefrom 
for  Mr.  Arthur  Holroyde.  How  was  he  to  guess  that  on  that 
northern  race-course  there  had  been  another  hazard  above  and 
beyond  the  ordinary  prizes  and  the  ordinary  hoz-ards  of  the 
meeting,  and  that  a  horse  had  run  for  no  less  a  stake  than  tha 
brilliant  Arthur  Uolroyde's  life — and  had  lost  1 
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CHAPTER  XXVII. 

"AND   I — WHAT   I   SEEM   TO   MY  FRIEND,    YOU   SEE!" 

TflEtelegram  that  reached  Roxborougliin  the  September  even- 
ing brought  despair  to  the  hearts  of  Henry  Adolphus  Dobb  and 
liis  most  dangerous  adviser.  The  news  came  almost  as  quickly 
as  it  could  come  to  the  tobacconist's  shop,  where  the  two  men 
sat  pale  and  nervous,  trying  to  look  unconcerned,  trying  to 
carry  matters  with  a  high  hand,  and  to  smoke  their  cigars  and 
talk  lightly  of  general  topics,  but  suffering  a  toiture  only 
second  to  that  of  the  wretch  who  waits  in  the  dock  while  a 
British  jury  deliberates  upon  his  doom.  A  breathless  boy 
came  with  the  telegram.  The  tobacconist  was  horsey,  and 
went  shares  with  a  sporting  neighbour  in  the  expense  of  the 
message.  There  were  a  good  many  men  in  the  shop,  privileged 
customers,  all  waiting  for  the  same  intelligence,  and  all  failing 
dismally  in  the  attempt  to  assume  an  easy  and  indifferent 
bearing.  They  pressed  round  the  tobacconist  as  he  tore  open 
the  envelope  and  read  the  message  ;  but  Dobb  pushed  fiercely 
through  the  little  throng,  and  put  his  hand  upon  the  man's 
shoulder,  craning  over  him  to  look  at  the  paper  in  his  hand. 

"  Fly-by-night  first,  Heliogabalus  second,  Twopenny-Post- 
man a  bad  third." 

And  neither  the  lieutenant  nor  the  clerk  had  backed  the 
horse  for  a  place  :  they  had  backed  him  to  win  !  They  had  set 
their  lives  upon  "this  little  chance,"  like  Dr.  Mackay's  Sala- 
mandrino,  and  had  lost. 

Mr.  Dobb's  face  was  of  a  dull  livid  complexion  as  he  rejoined 
his  companion,  a  little  way  outside  the  eager  circle  round  the 
tobacconist.  Gervoise  Catheron  had  no  need  to  ask  any 
questions  about  the  message  ;  he  could  read  the  result  of  th(? 
race  in  the  face  of  his  friend.  They  went  out  into  the  street 
silently,  and  they  had  walked  several  yards  before  either  spoke. 
They  turned  as  if  instinctively  out  of  the  bustling  crowded 
High  Street  into  that  dismal  little  lane  leading  to  the  river, 
the  dreary  little  lane  in  which  Gervoise  had  walked  with  the 
brilliant  widow  some  nine  months  before.  Men  in  difficulty  or 
despair  seem  to  take  to  these  dirty  lanes  and  dark  obscure 
alleys  as  naturally  as  a  wild  animal  takes  to  his  covert. 

"This  is  a  nice  fix  you've  got  me  into  1"  the  clerk  said  at 
last  in  a  hoarse  breathless  manner. 

"Don't  say  /'ve  got  you  into  it,  Dobb,  old  fellow.    Lord 
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knows  /  didn't  make  the  horse  lose,"  pleaded  the  lieutena 

in  whose  tones  there  was  some  touch  of  fear.  It  is  not 
pleasant  for  the  tempter  to  encounter  the  reproaches  of  hi« 
victim.  Surely  once  or  so  in  the  course  of  that  dark  life- 
drama  Mephistopheles  must  have  been  ever  so  little  afraid 
of  Faust. 

"  No,  but  you  told  me  he  was  safe  to  win,"  answered  the 
clerk  with  a  bitterness  that  was  almost  hysterical.  "  You 
talked  and  talked  until  you  talked  me  into  being  a  worse  fool 
tlian  yourself.  Yes,  and  fifty  times  a  worse  fool,  for  what 
risk  have  you  run  in  backing  the  horse  ?  Pve  staked  my 
name  and  character,  and  my  house  and  home,  and  the  bread  I 
eat,  upon  him  ;  and  what  did  yoii,  stand  to  lose?  What  does 
a  beggar  lose  when  he  gets  his  friend  into  a  hole?" 

"  Come  now,  Dobb,  I  say,  old  fellow " 

"  Gervoise  Catheron,"  cried  Ilenry  Adolphus,  turning  upon 
his  companion  savagely,  "  how  are  you  going  to  get  me  the 
money  that  I  took  out  of  the  safe  in  our  oflicc?  It  must  be 
put  back  there,  every  sixpence  of  it,  before  Saturday  night. 
How  are  you  going  to  get  it  ?  " 

"  Don't  be  violent,  Dobb.  I — I — can't  talk  about  how  I  shall 
get  it  while  you  go  on  like  that  ;  but — I — will  get  it." 

"  You  shall  get  it ! "  cried  the  clerk.  "  Yes,  as  sure  as  there's 
a  heaven  above  us,  you  shall !  I  know  your  little  game.  You'll 
try  to  fool  me  in  this  matter  as  you've  done  in  others.  It  will 
bo  'to-morrow,  Dobb;'  and  'next  week,  Dobb;'  and  'the 
week  after  next,  Dobb.'  That  won't  do  this  time.  I'm  telling 
you  no  lies  ;  though,  you're  so  accustomed  to  telling  them 
yourself,  I  dare  say  you  can't  believe  another  man  can  tell  the 
truth.  I  tell  you  that  if  I  don't  get  that  money  between  this 
and  Saturday  night,  I  shall  be  a  disgraced  man  before  Monday 
morning.  You  found  out  that  old  Sloper  had  gone  to  Rotter- 
dam, did  you?  that  was  very  clever  of  you;  but  you  didn't 
take  the  trouble  to  find  out  wlien  he  was  coming  back.  Wlmt 
does  that  matter  to  you  ?  You're  not  his  clerk.  You're  not 
responsible  for  the  money  that's  been  taken  out  of  the  safe. 
You  won't  be  a  beggar  and  a  thief  if  the  money  isn't  put  back 
there.  Old  Sloper  will  be  home  on  Saturday  ;  and  before  he 
goes  to  bed  on  Saturday  night,  he'll  have  me  in  his  private 
oQice  and  have  the  account  of  the  cash  collections  out  of  me, 
down  to  the  last  halfpenny,  and  he'll  bully  if  there's  a  half- 
penny short.  That's  what  I've  got  to  louk  to,  Mr.  Catheron, 
and  you  must  get  me  that  money." 

The  brewer's-clerk  trembled  with  excitement  and  passion, 
f  he  had  been  a  prime-minister  and  his  honour  and  position  at 
take,  he  could  not  have  been  more  deeply  moved.  A  hundred 
lad  twenty  pounds  a-year  is  not  much  in  the  abstract ;  but  it 
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is  a  great  deal  when  it  represents  the  income  which  seven  yeart 
or  so  of  patient  labour  and  very  tolerable  conduct  have  enabled 
a  man  to  achieve.  And  though  a  brewer's-clerk's  honour  and 
good  name  may  not  be  much  in  the  history  of  the  world,  they 
are  supremely  important  to  the  brewer's-clerk  himself.  More- 
over, Henry  Adolphus  Dobb  was  a  pompous  little  man,  and 
had  been  wont  to  lord  it  over  his  circle.  Disgrace  to  him  would 
have  been  infinitely  more  bitter  than  to  a  humbler  spirit. 

"Don't  I  tell  you  that  I'll  get  you  the  money?"  said  the 
lieutenant.  "  It's  no  good  glaring  at  me  like  that,  as  if  you 
were  going  to  have  a  pound  of  my  flesh  and  were  eyeing  me 
over  to  see  where  you'd  take  it.  I  can't  coin  the  money,  or 
pick  it  up  out  of  the  mud  in  this  lane.  You  must  give  me 
time — reasonable  time,"  added  Mr.  Catheron  hastily  :  for  the 
clerk  made  a  kind  of  spring  at  liim — he  had  heard  that  mise- 
rable phrase  about  the  giving  of  time  so  often  before.  "  I  tell 
you  I'm  not  going  to  drop  you  into  any  hole.  Between  this 
and  Saturday  you  shall  have  the  money — come  what  may.  I — 
I  think  I  know  a  quarter  where  I  can  get  it  :  and  it  sliall  be  got." 

"You  think  you  know  a  quarter! — what  quarter?  Why 
didn't  you  get  money  from  that  quarter  before,  when  you  told 
me  you  could  not  beg,  borrow,  or  steal  a  five-pound  note  to  bet 
upon  that  confounded  horse." 

"  Never  mind  about  that,  Dobb.  Perhaps  I  have  had  money 
from  the  quarter  I  speak  of,  and  have  been  obliged  to  dispose 
of  it  to  more  pressing  creditors  than  you,  and  haven't  liked  to 
tell  you  about  it  for  fear  you  should  turn  disagreeable.  Never 
mind  where  or  how  I  get  the  money  ;  I  tell  you  it  shall  be  got.' 

"Yes,"  answered  the  clerk,  "I  know  your  sneaking  tricks 
You'll  be  getting  leave  of  absence,  and  you'll  run  up  to  London 
on  pretence  of  looking  for  the  money,  and  you'll  stay  away 
till  after  Saturday  ;  and  when  you  come  back  your  friend  Dobb 
— your  tool  and  your  catspaw — will  be  in  Roxborough  Gaol 
on  a  charge  of  embezzlement,  and  you'll  snap  your  fingers  at 
him  outside  his  bars.  And  who'll  believe  him  if  he  says  that 
the  fine  gentleman  tempted  him  to  take  the  money  ?  Not  a 
living  soul.  I'll  tell  you  what  it  is,  Gervoise  Catheron,"  cried 
Mr.  Dobb,  stopping  suddenly  and  seizing  his  companion's  coat  ■ 
collar  with  no  very  gentle  grasp,  "  I'm  not  going  to  leave  you 
till  you  get  me  that  money.  If  there's  any  quarter  you  can 
get  it  from,  go  there  at  once  and  I'll  go  with  you  ;  but  I've 
been  fooled  once  too  often,  and  know  wluit  you  are  ;  and  so  help 
me  Heaven,  I  won't  part  company  from  you  till  I've  got  that 
money !" 

"  Dobb,  for  mercy's  sake  be  reasonable!" 

"  Yes,  you'd  be  very  reasonable  if  you  stood  in  my  shoes. 
Do  you  know  what  it  is  to  have  lived  in  a  place,  man  and  boj, 
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for  sevon-and-twenty  years?  No,  you  don't.  Do  you  know 
what  it  is  to  have  worked  hard  for  every  bit  you've  eaten  and 
every  drop  you've  drunk,  and  to  be  al)le  to  lay  your  hand  upon 
your  heart  and  say  you  don't  owe  any  man  a  sixpence,  and 
never  wronged  any  man  out  of  a  farthing?  Not  you.  Do 
you  know  what  it  is  to  live  in  a  place  where  every  one  has 
known  you  and  been  friendly  to  you  ever  since  you  were  a 
child,  and  knew  j'our  father  before  you  and  your  grandfather 
before  him,  and  knew  'em  both  for  honest  men  ?  Not  you,  not 
a  bit  of  it.  It's  natural  to  you  to  cheat.  It's  natural  to  you  to 
have  men  pointing  at  you  as  the  fellow  that  owes  them  money 
and  will  never  pay  it.  It  isn't  in  you  to  understand  what  dis- 
grace is  to  such  as  me." 

"  Dobb,"  said  Mr.  Catheron,  *'  if — if — I  was  circumstanced 
in  any  way  but  what  I  am,  I  should  knock  you  down.  I'm  in 
your  power,  and  you're  free  to  insult  me.  I've  got  you  into  a 
hobble,  I  know  ;  but  if  you'll  have  a  little  patience  with  me, 
I'll  get  you  out  of  it." 

"  Between  this  and  Saturday  night,  remember.  The  money 
won't  be  worth  sixpence  to  me  after  Saturday  night.  I  know 
what  old  Sloper  is  :  there'll  be  no  mercy  there.  Not  an  hour's 
grace,  if  I  went  down  upon  my  knees  for  it." 

"  You  shall  have  the  money,"  answered  the  lieutenant  with 
an  air  of  conviction.  But  Mr.  Dobb  was  not  to  be  satisfied  by 
any  vague  assurances  of  this  kind.  He  had  been  too  often 
beguiled  by  his  friend's  delusive  promises.  He  insisted  upon 
knowing  what  mysterious  source  the  lieutenant  relied 
upon,  and  little  by  little  Mr.  Catheron  was  induced  to  re- 
veal tho  fact  of  his  connection  with  Sir  Jasper's  fascinating 
visitor. 

"  She's  a  kind  of  relation,"  ho  admitted,  as  the  clerk  pressed 
him  closer  and  closer.  "  And  she  has  more  money  than  she 
can  know  what  to  do  with  ;  but  she's  as  mean  as  she  can  well 
be.  However,  when  she  knows  my  position  is  desperate,  she'll 
•hell  out  handsomely,  1  dare  say." 

"  Oh,  you  dare  say,  do  you  ?"  cried  the  clerk  ironicall}'.  "  A 
deal  of  good  your  davo  saying  will  do  me  on  Saturday,  when  old 
Bloper  hauls  ips  over  the  coals  in  his  private  ofllce,  where  the 
very  ch.air  he  sits  upon  is  made  to  turn  on  a  pivot,  in  order 
that  he  may  spin  round  suddenly  at  any  moment  and  stare  a 
fellow  out  of  countenance  with  those  old  ferret's  eyes  of  his. 
I  tell  you  what  it  is,  Mr.  Catheron,  I've  a  strong  suspicion  that 
the  name  of  the  lady  jT)u've  been  talking  about  is  Mrs.  Cock- 
and-a-bnll,  or  Mrs.  Harris,  or  Mrs.  anybody  that  never  had  any 
existence  ;  and  that  the  whole  story  is  an  out-and-out  cram- 
mer. But  if  you  think  I'm  going  to  be  made  a  fool  of  this 
time,  my  friend,  you're  very  much  mistaken.     They  may  lock 
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me  up  in  Roxborouc^h  Gaol  after  Saturday  nij^ht  ;  but  between 
this  and  then  I'll  stick  to  you  like  old  boots." 

Hereupon,  of  course,  the  lieutenant  again  protested.  And 
after  a  great  deal  of  protestation  and  argumentation,  it  was 
finally  agreed  that  Mr.  Catheron  should  write  a  letter  demand- 
ing an  immediate  interview  with  the  lady  at  the  Abbey,  and 
that  tlie  clerk  should  not  only  read  this  letter,  but  should  with 
his  own  hands  deliver  it  to  Mrs.  Harding.  Not  less  than  this 
would  satisfy  Mr.  Dobb,  ana  the  lieutenant  found  that  it  was 
necessary  to  satisfy  ]\Ir.  Dobb  at  any  cost.  The  two  young 
men  went  straight  to  Amanda  Villas,  where  the  face  of  Selina 
Dobb  greeted  them  very  wan  and  fretful  of  aspect.  Henry 
Adolphus  had  been  erratic  in  his  habits  lately,  and  Twopenny- 
Postman  had  made  a  considerable  breach  between  the  husband 
and  wife. 

"  The  teapot's  as  cold  as  a  stone,  and  the  kettle  has  been  ofE 
the  boil  for  the  last  hour,"  said  Selina  plaintively,  as  she  fol- 
lowed her  husband  and  his  friend  into  the  little  parlour,  where 
a  sloppy  teatray,  a  brown  earthenware  teapot,  a  jagged-looking 
quartern  loaf  in  the  last  stage  of  staleness,  and  all  those  ragged 
cuttings  of  slate-coloured  glazed  lining,  and  balls  of  cotton 
and  strips  of  whalebone  and  open  papers  of  pins  which  belong 
to  the  process  of  dressmaking,  adorned  the  table.  But  the 
clerk  only  muttered,  "  Oh,  d — n  !  nobody  wants  your  cat-lap  ! " 
as  he  pushed  away  the  pins  and  glazed  lining  with  a  ruthless 
hand,  and  cleared  a  little  space  upon  the  oil-cloth  table-cover. 

"  Catheron  wants  to  write  a  letter,"  he  said,  "  so  look  sharp 
with  the  pen  and  ink,  'Lina." 

"  I  think  Mr.  Catheron  might  find  it  convenient  to  write  his 
letters  elsewhere,  instead  of  making  a  rag  of  Miss  Pennekit's 
new  silk-dress,"  replied  Mrs.  Dobb  stiffly. 

She  had  just  picked  up  a  rustling  silken  garment  which  the 
two  men  had  walked  over.  Her  pale  eyes  had  an  angry  look 
in  them  a*  ahe  turned  them  upon  the  lieutenant.  She  had 
begun  to  understand  that  he  was  a  dangerous  friend  for  her 
husband,  though  she  had  no  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  danger. 

"  Miss  Pennekit  and  her  dress  may  go  to  Bath  !"  exclaimed 
the  clerk,  with  defiance  in  his  tone.  "  Give  us  over  the  pen 
and  ink,  will  you?" 

Spoken  to  thus  contumaciously,  Mrs.  Dobb  performed  her 
husband's  behest  with  a  dignified  sulkiness,  whicli  is  a  wife's 
best  armour.  Or  course  she  would  have  something  to  say  to 
Mr.  Dobb  about  this  evening's  behaviour  ;  but  what  she  had 
to  say  would  keep,  and  would  be  all  the  better  for  keeping. 
Sir  Emerson  Tennent  tells  us  that  the  crocodile  is  troubled 
with  60  weak  a  digestion  that  he  will  not  cat  his  prey  while  it 
is  fresh,  but  will  hide  it  for  some  days,  and  devour  it  by-and- 
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by  in  a  state  of  decomposition  ;  and  in  the  same  manner  do 
some  wives  hide  awiy  their  grievances,  until  the  wrong  growj 
rank  with  long  keeping.  Mrs.  Dobb  handed  her  lord  and  mas- 
ter a  very  smart  china  inkstand,  with  very  little  iuk  and  a  very 
execrable  pen  in  it  ;  and  then  she  gathered  up  Miss  Pennekit's 
dress  and  its  belongings,  and  withdrew.  She  thus  a.sserted 
her  position  as  an  outraged  matron,  and  had  the  best  ot 
Henry  Adolphus.  He  had  asked  for  pen  and  ink,  and  she  had 
given  him  pen  and  ink  ;  but  he  had  not  asked  her  for  paper, 
and  she  had  not  given  him  paper ;  though  she  was  perfectly 
aware  that  such  a  commodity  was  necesvsary  to  the  production 
of  a  letter.  It  was  rather  a  satisfaction  to  her  to  hear  him 
opening  little  drawers  and  cupboards  and  using  bad  language 
in  his  search  for  what  he  wanted,  as  she  settled  herself  to  her 
work  in  the  adjoining  chamber. 

Mr.  Dobb  found  a  few  sheets  of  note-paper  at  last  ;  and 
Gervoise  Catheron  scrawled  his  brief  epistle,  with  the  clerk 
looking  over  his  shoulder. 

"  My  pear  Blanche, — 1  want  to  see  you  on  particular 
business,  and  the  first  thing  to-morrow  morning,  if  possible. 
I  don't  want  to  come  to  the  Abbey,  as  I  daresay  you  wouldn't 
caro  to  see  me  there.  But  I'll  meet  you  in  tbe  Mood;  say 
eomewhere  between  the  west  gate  and  the  Hermitage,  and  say 
eleven  to-morrow  morning,  which  will  give  you  lime  to  slip 
ont  after  breakfas*-.  Send  me  a  line  to  say  '  Yes  '  to  this,  or 
appoint  your  own  time  ;  but  let  it  be  early  to-morrow.  I  am 
in  a  desperate  fix  this  time,  and  must  hive  help  somehow  of 
other. — Yours  always, 

G.  C. 

"P.S.  The  bearer  may  be  trusted." 

The  letter  was  folded  and  sealed  under  Mr.  Dobb's  eye. 
Indeed  that  gentleman  watched  the  document  with  an  air  that 
implied  his  apprehension  of  possible  legerdemain  on  the  part  of 
Gervoise  with  regard  to  this  mysterious  epistle.  When  he  had 
put  it  in  his  own  waistcoat-pocket,  the  clerk  seemed  a  little 
more  comfortable  than  he  had  been  since  the  news  of  the 
Postman's  defeat.  But  even  then  he  was  by  no  means  quite 
easy  in  his  mind.  He  put  on  his  overcoat  and  hat,  and  bawled 
to  his  wife  to  the  effect  that  he  was  going  out  again,  and 
wouldn't  be  back  for  an  hour  or  so  ;  and  then  looking  very 
suspiciously  at  Mr.  Catheron,  he  said  : 

"  Come,  j-ou  may  as  well  go  with  me.  It's  a  walk  ;  and 
you  can  walk  that  way  as  well  as  any  other." 

But  the  lieutenant  pleaded  some  duty  which  would  oblige 
his  return  to  quarters ;  and   the  clerk  was  fain  to  part  com- 
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pany  with  him  at  the  gates  of  Castleford  Barracks  very  much 
against  his  will. 

"  He  may  get  leave  and  be  off  to  London,  and  sell  me, 
for  all  I  know,"  thought  Mr.  Dobb,  as  he  made  his  way  by 
back-slums  and  by-roads  to  Roxborough  Bridge. 

He  walked  so  fast — in  an  involuntary  hurry,  which  arose 
from  hurry  and  tumult  of  his  mind  rather  than  any  necessity 
for  haste — that  he  was  hot  and  breathless  by  the  time  he  came 
to  the  bridge.  He  leaned  against  the  stone  balustrade  to 
recover    himself,    and    mopped    his    damp  forehead  with  his 

f»ocket-handkerchief.     As  he  stood  bare-headed  doing  this,  he 
ooked  down  at  the  water  flowing  so  quietly  under  the  ponder- 
ous arch. 

"  If  the  worst  came  to  the  worst,  you're  pleasant  and 
cool,"  muttered  Mr.  Dobb  ;  "  and  I'd  rather  face  you  than  the 
people  who've  known  me  ever  since  I  was  a  child,  and  the 
fellows  I've  been  cheeky  to.  They'd  have  it  out  of  me  with 
interest  if  I  was  in  Roxborough  Gaol  for  embezzlement ;  and 
there's  not  one  of  'em  would  pity  me  or  believe  I'd  been  made 
a  fool  of.  '  Downy  Dobb'  they've  called  me,  and  I've  been 
proud  of  it ;  but  I  should  find  ray  downiness  go  against  me  if 
I  was  in  truuble." 

The  chimes  of  Roxborough  Cathedral  pealed  the  first 
quarter  after  eight  as  the  clerk  mused  upon  the  bridge,  and 
a  little  drizzling  rain  began  to  fall  from  a  black  starless  sky. 
Through  this  rain,  whicli  got  heavier  every  minute,  Mr.  Dobb 
walked  to  Scarsdale,  and  presented  himself,  a  miserable  object, 
at  the  servants'  entrance.  It  was  after  nine  o'clock  by  this 
time,  and  a  hopelesslj'  wet  r.jglit. 

"  A  case  of  cats  and  uogs,"  Mr.  Dol)b  remarked,  as  he 
spun  his  hat  upon  his  hand,  making  a  kind  of  ornamental 
water-work  for  the  edification  of  the  man  who  admitted  him. 
Ho  was  on  familiar  terms  with  all  the  Scarsdale  servants  ; 
for  the  ale  consumed  at  the  Abbey  was  Sloper  and  Halli- 
day's  manufacture.  There  were  malthouses  and  brewhouses 
that  might  have  served  for  Sloper  and  Halliday  themselves 
at  the  back  of  the  Abbey,  but  Sir  Jasper  objected  to  the 
smell  of  brewing  ;  and  there  had  been  no  such  thing  as  home- 
brewed October  since  the  time  of  the  last  Baronet. 

Mr.  Catheron  had  enjoined  his  friend  to  convey  his  letter 
as  quietly  as  possible  to  the  lady  for  whom  it  was  intended  ;  so 
the  clerk  pretended  that  he  had  come  to  Scarsdale  with  a  mes» 
eage  from  his  wife  to  Dorothy.  Little  Dorothy  was  sent  foi; 
while  Mr.  Dobb  dried  his  wet  garments  before  a  blazing  fin 
in  the  chief  butler's  own  room,  and  sipped  some  steaming 
brandy-and-water  prepared  for  him  by  the  chief  butler's  own 
kand       She  came,  flushed  and  breathless ;    for  as  there  was 
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©nly  one  person  worth  speaking  of  in  her  world,  she  had  taken 
it  for  grantod  that  the  clerk  had  brought  her  tidings  of  her 
lover. 

The  chief  butler  laid  down  his  newspaper  and  withdrew  as 
Miss  Tursgood  entered  the  room.  He  was  a  most  gentlemanly 
crcfiture  in  a  pompous  way,  and  did  the  right  thing  upon  all 
occasions. 

"You'll  find  me  in  Mrs.  Browning's  room,  if  you'll  step 
that  way  before  you  go,  Dobb,"  he  said  politely.  "  In  the 
mean  time  I  beg  you  to  consider  this  apartment  at  your  own 
disposal." 

"  Is — is  anything  the  matter  with  Gervoise  ?  "  cried  Dorothy 
beseechingly,  as  the  door  closed  upon  the  butler.  She  saw 
that  Mr.  Dobb's  countenance  was  disturbed,  and  she  looked 
at  him  with  terrified  appealing  eyes,  as  if  he  held  her  fate  in 
his  hands.  It  does  seem  like  this  sometimes  with  regard  to 
the  messenger  of  trouble.  It  seems  as  if  his  voice  were  the 
voice  of  Fate,  and  as  if  it  lay  in  his  power  to  make  our  sorrow 
more  or  less. 

"Oh  Lord,  no!  there's  nothing  the  matter  with  Mm^  Doll," 
answered  Mr.  Dobb  contemptuously,  as  if  it  were  not  in  the 
nature  of  the  lieutenant  to  have  anything  the  matter  with 
him  ;  "but  there's  a  precious  deal  the  matter  with  me.  How- 
ever, that's  neither  here  nor  there  ;  or,  at  any  rate,  it  isn't  here. 
You've  got  a  lovely  female  residing  under  this  roof  by  the 
name  of  Harding." 

Even  with  the  prospect  of  Eoxborough  Gaol  looming  darkly 
upon  him  in  the  dim  future  of  Saturday  night,  Mr.  Dobb'» 
music-hall  experiences  compelled  him  to  say  "  lovely  female," 
where  another  man  would  have  said  "  a  lady." 

"  Yes,  Henry  Adolphus." 

"Then  what  you've  got  to  do  is  to  give  her  this  letter,  on 
the  quiet ;  and  to  bring  me  an  answer,  likewise  on  the  quiet; 
and  to  be  uncommon  lively  about  it ;  for  I  have  been  cook- 
ing myself  long  enough  before  this  fire ;  and  shan't  I  get 
black  looks  from  that  precious  cousin  of  yours  when  I  get 
home !  " 

"  But  Mrs.  Harding  is  sure  to  be  fn  the  drawing-room,  and 
I  don't  know  how  I  shall  get  to  speak  to  her  without  every 
body  knowing,"  answered  Dorothy,  taking  the  letter.  "Why, 
it's  from  Gervoise !  "  she  cried,  as  she  recognised  the  weak 
illegible  hand. 

"  Well,  who  said  it  wasn't  ?  " 

"  But  what  does  he  want  with  Jlrs.  Hardmg?  " 

"Never  you  mind  that.  There's  no  occasion  for  the  greea- 
eyed  monster  to  exhibit  his  obnoxious  claws.  It  isn't  a  /ore- 
letter— I  can  tell  you  that,   Miss  Tursgood;  and  that's  aor'i* 
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all  I  can  tell  you.  So  the  sooner  you  make  yourself  scarce, 
and  bring  me  back  the  answer,  the  better." 

Dorothy  was  fain  to  accept  her  cousin's  assurance.  She 
was  not  so  much  jealous  as  mystified  by  the  errand  intrusted 
to  her.  Of  course,  if  it  had  been  a  love-letter,  it  would  not 
have  been  given  her  to  deliver.  AndJ  then  Mrs.  Harding  was 
ever  so  much  older  than  the  lieutenant.  Gervoise  had  dropped 
hints  about  his  acquaintance  with  the  brilliant  widow  ;  and 
that  acquaintance  had  been  put  forward  as  the  reason  why 
Dorothy's  engagement  must  be  kept  a  secret  from  her  kind 
mistress. 

She  made  her  way  to  the  corridor,  out  of  which  the  family 
apartments  opened,  and  waited  for  the  chance  of  communi- 
cating with  Mrs.  Harding.  She  had  not  to  wait  very  long. 
A  man  came  carrying  coflEee-cups  on  an  antique  salver.  Doro- 
thy asked  him  to  tell  Mrs.  Harding  that  a  person  wished  to 
speak  to  her  ;  and  five  minutes  afterwards  the  lady  came  out 
into  the  corridor. 

"Well,"  she  said,  rather  sharply  ;  "what  is  it?" 

"  A  letter,  please.  Ma'am  ;  and  I  am  to  wait  for  an  answer." 

The  widow  took  the  missive,  and  tore  open  the  envelope. 
Her  face  clouded  as  she  looked  at  the  address,  and  it  grew 
darker  as  slie  read  the  letter.  After  reading  it,  she  stood  for  a 
minute  or  so  thinking;  and  there  was  such  an  absent  look  on 
her  face,  that  Dorothy  fancied  she  had  forgotten  all  about  the 
answer. 

"  Will  you  please  to  let  me  have  the  answer  presently, 
Ma'am  ?  "  the  little  maid  asked  meekly. 

"  The  answer  is  '  Yes ' — nothing  else.  Who  brought  the 
'etter,  and  how  did  it  come  into  your  hands  ?  "  asked  the  widow, 
looking  at  Dorothy  with  searching  eyes. 

"  It  was  brought  by  my  cousin.  Ma'am  ;  at  least  by  my 
cousin's  husband,  who  is  a  friend  of  Mr.  Catheron's." 

"  A  friend  of  Mr.  Catheron's !  You  have  got  the  name 
very  pat,  upon  my  word.  Miss  Tursgood ;  and  pray  do  you 
know  Mr.  Cathcron?" 

The  girl's  face  grew  crimson  as  she  answered,  "  I  have  met 
liiui  at  my  cousin's.  Ma'am." 

It  seemed  such  a  hard  tiling  not  to  be  able  to  look  straight 
into  those  scornful  eyes,  and  say,  "And  I  am  to  be  his  wife." 
But  the  dark  shadow  of  secrecy  already  overliung  Dorothy'a 
life,  and  she  endured  this  penalty  as  patiently  as  she  would 
have  endured  heavier  penalties  for  his  sake. 

She  dropped  a  little  curtsey,  and  tripped  away.  The  widow 
looked  after  her  with  a  malicious  smile.  But  perhaps  there 
was  a  little  touch  of  envy  underlying  her  scorn.  Not  to  win 
hait-a-million  of  money  couki  Mrs.  Harding's  world-worn  face 
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have  glowed  with  those  ingenuous  blushes  ;  not  for  the  prize 
of  an  enipLre  could  her  feet  have  tripped  along  the  coiridor 
with  that  elastic  girlish  step. 

"  I  wonder  whether  it  is  nice  to  be  young  and  fresh  and 
silly  like  that,"  she  thought.  "  I  can't  rcmeniber  the  time  in 
which  I  did  not  know  the  world  almost  as  well  as  I  know  it 
now.  I  have  to  thank  my  father  for  that — and  for  very  little 
else." 

She  went  back  to  the  drawing-room,  where  Arthur  Holroyde 
was  making  himself  very  agreeable  to  his  host.  The  rain  had 
begun  a  little  before  the  time  at  wliicii  the  visitor  had  asked 
for  his  horse  ;  and  as  the  night  grew  blacker  and  the  weather 
more  hopelessly  bad,  the  hospitable  Baronet  had  insisted  on 
Mr.  Holroyde  remaining. 

"Your  friend  will  understand  that  a  twelve-mile  ride  on 
Buch  a  night  as  this  is  an  impossibility.  I  suppose  you  told 
him  where  you  were  coming?  " 

"Oh  J'os ;  Deverill  knew  I  was  coming  to  Scarsdale." 

"  Tlien  he  will  naturally  conclude  you  are  stopping  at 
Scarsdale.  But  if  you  think  there  is  any  likelihood  of  Colonel 
Slingsby'e  household  being  inconvenienced  by  your  non-return, 
we  can  send  a  boy  with  a  message.  I  d(m't  suppose  stable- 
boys  have  any  objection  to  this  kind  of  weather." 

Mr.  Holroyde  protested  that  there  was  no  occasion  for  the 
Bending  of  any  messenger. 

"  Dare-devil  Deverill's  servants — Ihey  used  to  give  him 
that  sobriquet  in  his  mess — are  too  well  accustomed  to  the  er- 
ratic habits  of  their  master.  There  will  be  no  sitting  up  for 
me.  There  will  be  a  door  left  unbarred  somewhere  in  the  back 
premises,  and  a  candle  on  the  hall-table,  I  dare  say  ;  but  no 
further  preparation  for  my  coming.  I  don't  think  they  ever 
do  lock  ihe  doors  at  Marchbrooke,  by-the-bye  ;  but  as  Slingsby 
is  a  collector  of  bull-terriers,  the  burglars  allow  him  to  enjoy 
his  old  silver.  He  has  been  giving  five-and-twenty  shillings 
an  ounce  for  candlesticks  lately." 

"A  more  civilised  taste  than  I  should  have  given  him  credit 
for,"  murmured  Sir  Jasper,  toying  complacently  with  a  bonbon- 
box,  which  had,  or  had  not,  been  given  by  Louis  XIII.  to 
Madame  de  Chevreuse. 

So  Mr.  Ilulroyde  stayed  at  the  Abbey,  and  gratified  Sir 
Jasper  amazingly  with  his  conversation;  or  perhaps  still  more 
BO  by  the  graceful  manner  in  which  he  listciu'd  to  Sir  Jasper's 
discourse.  He  slept  in  the  blue  bed-room,  in  the  bi'd  by  which 
Godfrey  Fierrepoint  had  lifted  his  soul  to  heaven  in  the  passion- 
ate prayer  of  his  blighted  manhood.  And  yet  no  uncomfortable 
dreams  haunted  the  placid  slumbers  of  the  elegant  and  easy- 
going Arthur  Holroyde.     It  had  been   his  habit  to  take  life 
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lightly,  and  not  to  think  too  much  of  unpleasant  things.  Ha 
brushed  the  record  of  his  sins  and  follies  off  his  memory  almost 
as  easily  as  he  brushed  the  dust  from  his  coat  in  these  latter 
days  when  he  had  no  valet  to  do  it  for  him. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

DIABOLICAL  SUGGESTION. 

Mrs.  ITardino  entered  the  co.Y  little  panelled  chamber,  which 
was  used  as  a  breakfast-room,  \'ery  early  on  the  morning  after 
Mr.  Holroyde's  visit.     But  although  the  Abbey-clock  had  not 
yet  struck  eight,  she  found  Arthur  Ilolroyde  standing  in  the 
bay-window,  contemplating  the  woody  landscape,  beautiful  in 
the  sunlight  of  a  delicious  September  morning.     Men  who  lead 
actively  wicked  lives  are  generally  eai'ly  risers.     It  is  only  your 
passive,  negatively    bad  man — your  Charles  Stuart,  or  your 
Rochester — who  lie  late  o'  mornings.     Nero  must  be  waking 
early  when  he  has  the  burning  of    Rome  to  arrange  for  his 
evening  festival ;  and  Marie  Marguerite  d'Aubray,  Marchioness 
of  Brinvilliers,  can  have  little  leisure  in  which  to  oversleep  her- 
self.    Arthur  Holroyde's  life  had  been  a  very  active  one,  and 
the  earliest  glories  of  the  eastern  sunlight  generally  shone  upon 
his  waking  eyes  and  found  him  busy  planning  the  campaign  of 
the  day.     He  was  the  younger  son  of  a  younger  son,  and  had 
never  had  any  money  of  his  own  worth  speaking  of  ;  yet  he  had 
lived,  and  had  lived  the  sort  of  life  which,  in  his  estimation,  was 
a  veiy  pleasant  one.     He  had  patronised  the  best  tradesmen, 
and  liad  been  hunted  by  the  best  sheriffs-officers,  and  had  taken 
flight  to  the  pleasantest  Continental  cities,  when  the  dark  hour 
of  insolvency  came  upon  him.     He  had  been  outlawed,  and  had 
spent  many  years  of  his  wicked  existence  in  those  foreign  rest- 
ing-places wliere  Vice  assumes  her  most  graceful   shape,  and 
flaunts  her  lirilliant  image  in  tlie  very  face  of  poor  humdrum 
Virtue.     And  he  had  contrived  to  enjoy  himself  very  tolerably, 
living  from  hand  to  mouth,  and  picking  up  iiis  money  in  all 
manner  of  crooked  ways,  but  preserving  the  whiteness  of  his 
hands,    the    perfect  symmetry   of    his    slender  feet,  and  the 
gracious  sweetness  of  that  smile  which  had  been  irresistible  to 
weak  womankind  ever  since  the  penniless  undergraduate   had 
left  the  university  with  an  inevitable  belief  in  his  own  powers, 
and  a  profound  contempt  forhis  fellow-men — a  contempt  which 
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he  was  wise  enough  to  hide  under  the  mask  of  good-natura 
There  is  nothing  more  easy  to  acquire  than  a  reputation  for 
good-nature  ;  and  in  running  for  tlio  prize  of  popularity,  tho 
man  who  says  agreeable  tilings  will  alwaj's  win  the  race  against 
the  man  who  only  performs  benevolent  actions.  The  fortune 
of  a  millionaire  will  not  allow  the  benevolent  man  to  give 
every  body  as  much  as  ho  asks  for  ;  but  the  pleasant-spoken 
man  will  make  himself  agreeable  to  the  universe,  and  be  none 
the  poorer  for  the  transaction,  but  in  all  probability  very  much 
the  richer.  All  the  substantial  goodness  of  a  Douglas  Jerrold 
will  not  counterbalance  one  stinging  witticism  in  the  mind  of 
the  victim  who  has  been  stung.     Mr.  Holroyde  had  chosen  his 

f)ath  in  life  at  the  outset,  and  had  never  swerved  from  it.  For 
lim  Rochester's  epitaph  on  his  gracious  sovereign  might  have 
been  paraphrased.  lie  was  a  man  who  never  ditl  a  civil  thing, 
and  never  said  a  rude  one.  He  turned  as  the  widow  entered 
the  room,  and  greeted  her  with  his  delightful  smile. 

"  How  nice  this  is!"  he  exclaiuied  ;  "  I  quite  relied  upon 
your  being  early  this  morning,  and  you  have  not  disappointed 
me.  I  have  been  admiring  the  landscape.  Upon  my  word, 
Burke's  landed  gentry  have  a  great  deal  to  be  thankful  for ; 
and  if  it  were  not  for  the  penalty  they  endure  in  having  to  pay 
their  debts,  would  bo  fitting  objects  for  a  poor  man's  envy. 
How  delicious  nature  is  after  rain — so  fresh,  so  smiling,  so 
elastic !  I  always  fancy  the  effect  of  rain  upon  nature  is  rather 
like  the  influence  of  ready-money  upon  mankind — such  a 
balmy,  revivifying  process,  you  know.  And,  by-thc-bye,  that 
brings  me  to  what  I  don't  care  to  talk  about — that  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  for  the  Jews." 

Mrs.  Harding  took  an  envelope  from  her  pocket  and  handed 
it  to  Arthur  Holroyde.  He  crumpled  the  paper  between  his 
fingers,  and  listened  smilingly  to  the  little  crackling  noise 
produced  by  the  operation. 

"  Yes,"  he  exclaimed,  "  ready-money  is  unquestionably  the 
dew  which  revives  the  parched  and  faded  spirit.  The  grass  is 
dry  and  withered,  but  the  genial  moisture  descends,  and  the 
herb  is  green  again.  My  sweetest  Blanche,  this  is  more  than 
kind  of  you,"  murmured  Mr.  Holroyde,  as  he  tore  open  the 
envelope  ;  and  so  perfect  was  his  expression  of  gratitude,  that 
it  seemed  as  if  the  money  extorted  from  tho  moody-looking 
widow  bad  been  the  free  tribute  of  generous  friendship.  "  I 
will  not  insult  you  by  counting  the  notes,"  he  said,  as  ho 
transferred  them  to  a  dainty  little  pocket-book,  fragrant  with 
the  odour  peculiar  to  russia  leather.     "  How  much  ?  " 

"  All  I  have  in  the  world,  except  a  few  pounds  to  get  me 
away  from  this  place,"  answered  Mrs.  Harding  with  a  gloom 
of  ntauner  which  would  have  very  much  amazed  Sir  Jasper  if 
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he  could  have  beheld  it:  "three  hundred  pounds.  I  cannot 
give  you  a  sixpence  more.  I  couldn't  if  Godfrey  Pierrepoint 
were  in  the  next  room  and  you  threatened  to  go  straight  to 
Aim  and  betray  me." 

"  But  I  don't  threaten  any  thing,"  replied  Mr.  Holroyde. 
"  I  never  have  threatened,  and  I  cannot  imagine  any  position 
arising  in  which  I  should  find  myself  compelled  to  threaten. 
Why,  even  in  that  little  parable  of  yours  about  the  galley- 
slave,  the  runaway's  old  acquaintance  does  not  threaten.  The 
runaway  is  a  good  deal  too  wise  to  allow  any  thing  of  that  kind 
to  become  necessary.  He  helps  his  old  chum  from  time  to 
time  without  grumbling,  and  his  old  chum  is  grateful.  I  am 
soiTy  you  couldn't  manage  three-fifty  ;  but  the  Jews  must  be 
satisfied  with  the  three  hundred — on  account." 

"  Are  you  never  afraid,"  asked  Mrs.  Harding,  looking  up 
at  her  companion  with  dark  threatening  eyes, — "  are  you  never 
afraid  that  something  may  happen  to  you — on  account  of  your 
wickedness  ?  " 

"  No,"  answered  Mr.  Holroyde  lightly ;  **  all  sorts  of  un- 
pleasant things  happen  to  me,  but  not  on  account  of  my  wick- 
edness; fori  find  still  more  unpleasant  things  happening  to  the 
most  praisewortJiy  individuals.  If  there  had  been  any  adequate 
system  of  rewards  and  punishments  in  this  life,  and  if  a  man 
could  have  insured  himself  a  handsome  income  for  his  middle 
age  by  behaving  decently  in  his  youth,  there  should  have  been 
no  better-conducted  young  man  than  myself.  But  I  perceived 
at  a  very  early  age  that  the  people  who  make  the  great  fortunes 
are  not  the  good  people.  As  for  myself,  I  have  never  gone  out 
of  my  way  to  be  wicked.  A  man  must  live,  you  know, — in 
his  own  opinion  at  least  that  is  a  primary  necessity  ;  and  I 
have  done  the  best  I  could  for  myself  with  regard  to  existence. 
A.8  for  punishment,  I  have  begun  to  feel  disagreeable  twinges 
under  my  right  shoulder,  which  one  doctor  attributes  to  cold, 
another  to  liver,  and  a  third  to  debility  ;  but  I  dare  say  Wilber- 
force  had  just  the  same  sort  of  twinges  after  his  fiftieth 
birthday,  in  spite  of  all  those  emancipated  Negroes.  And  now, 
my  dear  Blanche,  let  us  talk  of  more  agreeable  subjects.  How 
long  do  you  remain  here  ?  " 

"I  don't  know." 

"  Blanche,  of  all  qualities,  there  is  none  so  charming  aei 
candour.  Why  do  you  refuse  to  be  candid?  Do  you  suppose 
that  I  am  blind  to  your  views,  or  that  I  disapprove  your  aspira- 
tions? Could  not  Lady  Denison  be  as  good  a  friend  to  me  in 
the  future  as  Blanche  Harding  has  been  in  the  past?  " 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  I  don't  mean  any  thing  just  at  present.  It  is  yoa  who 
mean  to  become  Lady  Deniaon  ;  and  upon  my   word  I  fancy 
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yon  have  a  very  fair  chance  of  succeeding  if  yon  play  your 
eards  witli  discretion." 

"What  would  you  say  to  my  chances  if  Godfrey  Pierrcpoint 
had  returned  to  England  ?  " 

"Humph!  I  should  say  that  he  could  not  have  chosen  a 
more  awkward  time  for  his  return.     But  has  he  returned?  " 

"  He  has,  and  is  liahle  at  any  moment  to  come  to  tliis  house. 
He  is  the  Mr.  Pauncefort  whose  name  you  heard  Sir  Jasper 
mention  more  than  once  last  night." 

"What !  the  eccentric  individual  who  lived  at  the  Hermit- 
age ?  I  ought  to  have  recognised  the  Baronet's  description  of 
our  Caniberwell  Don  Quixote.  There  scarcely  can  be  anfilluT 
man  in  the  world  wiio  would  make  such  a  fool  of  hiiusflf. 
But  where  is  my  friend  Pierrepoint  now  ?  " 

"They  say  he  has  gone  abroad  again  ;  that  he  has  gone  back 
to  his  old  African  haunts  ;  but  he  still  retains  the  cottage  he 
lived  in,  and  I  think  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  has  really  Icl't 
England.  Perhaps  ^liss  Denison  could  tell  us  something  about 
his  movements." 

"Miss  Denison!  My  dear  Blanche,  you  become  more  in- 
scrutable every  moment.     Why  Miss  Denison  ?  " 

"  Because  he  and  she  were  very  intimate — over  head  an'l 
ears  in  love  with  each  other,  as  I  believe." 

"  Incorrigible  !  Our  Don  Quixote  in  love  again  !  I  thought 
he  had  done  enough  of  that  sort  of  thing " 

He  stopped  suddenly,  and  hie  expression  grew  a  little 
graver  than  usual. 

"  Yes,  you  are  right,"  he  said;  "the  mind  has  its  twinges 
now  and  then,  as  well  as  the  shoulder.  The  liver  of  a  hard 
drinker  will  shrivel  to  the  size  of  a  walnut ;  but  he  still  has  a 
liver.  I  suppose  the  conscience  of  a  man  of  the  world  is  some- 
thing "like  tliat.  It  gets  very  small,  but  there  is  a  little  bit  of 
it  left  even  at  the  last.  If  I  were  not  too  old  and  battered  to 
be  sorry  for  any  thing,  I  should  be  sorry  that  I  ever  found  my 
way  to  that  cottage  in  the  Caniberwell  lane." 

He  stood  for  some  moments  leaning  against  the  manteh 
piece,  with  his  face  shaded  by  his  hand  ;  but  he  was  very 
quickly  aroused  from  his  reverie  by  the  opening  of  the  door 
and  the  entrance  of  Sir  Jasper  Denison,  and  in  the  next  minute 
he  was  making  himself  delightful  to  tlie  Baronet. 

Miss  Denison  did  not  appear  at  tlie  breakfast-table,  and 
Mrs.  Harding  left  the  room  immediately  upon  the  conclusion 
cf  the  meal  to  pay  a  little  dutiful  visit  to  Marcia's  apartments  ; 
while  Sir  Jasper  exhibited  his  modern  pictures  to  his  apprecia- 
tive visitor. 

The  widow  found  Marcia  very  pale  of  aspect  and  very  icy  of 
manner,    and    left   her,    after  making  a  few    little   conven- 
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tional  speeches,  completely  mystified  and  by  no  means  com« 
fortable. 

"  Does  she  know  any  thing  about  Arthur  Holroyde  ?  "  she 
wondered  ;  "  and  is  she  purposely  avoiding  him  ?  " 

It  was  half-past  ten  when  Mrs.  Harding  left  Marcia,  She 
went  straight  to  her  dressing-room  and  put  on  her  hat  and 
cloak.  At  eleven  she  was  pacing  the  pathway  between  the 
west  gate  and  the  Hermitage,  a  path  cut  through  the  very 
heart  of  Scarsdale  wood,  darkened  on  one  side  by  a  steeply- 
sloping  bank  overgrown  with  brushwood,  and  bordered  on  the 
other  by  a  wilderness  of  fern.  The  place  was  dark  and  gloomy 
even  in  the  day,  and  as  black  as  Erebus  after  nightfall.  But 
the  inhabitants  of  Scarsdale  thought  no  more  of  plunging  into 
it  at  ten  o'clock  on  a  moonless  night  than  a  cockney  would 
think  of  walking  down  Cheapside. 

Mrs.  Harding  paced  the  woodland  pathway  for  about  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  before  the  lieutenant  made  his  appear- 
ance. He  had  never  been  in  time  for  an  appointment  in 
his  life,  and  he  came  to  this  flushed  with  running. 

"  I  had  the  deuce  of  a  bother  to  get  here  in  any  thing  like 
time,"  he  said.  "  It's  very  good  of  you  to  meet  me,  Beau — 
Blanche.  I — I  thought  you'd  turn  up  trumps  if  you  knew  a 
fellow's  affairs  were  desperate." 

"  If  you  mean  yourself  when  you  say  a  '  fellow,'  I  nevtof 
knew  your  affairs  to  be  otherwise  than  desperate,"  said  Mra. 
Harding  in  her  harshest  voice — and  her  voice  could  be  very 
harsh  sometimes.  "  I'm  afraid  you  won't  be  quite  so  enthu- 
siastic about  my  coming  when  you  hear  that  I  have  only  come 
to  say  I  can't  afford  you  any  assistance  ;  and  that  it  is  utterly 
useless  for  you  to  pester  me  with  letters,  or  attack  me  through 
the  agency  of  your  vulgar  friends." 

"  I  tell  you  what  it  is,  Blanche,"  said  the  lieutenant  with  an 
air  of  resolution  that  was  not  at  all  usual  to  him,  "  it  is  a  very 
serious  matter  with  me  this  time,  and  I  must  have  some 
money." 

"  Then  you  must  get  it  elsewhere.  You  will  get  none  from 
me,  for  I  have  none  to  give  you." 

"  I  don't  believe  you." 

"  You  may  believe  me  or  not,  as  you  please.  You  so  rarely 
tell  the  truth  yourself  that  it  is  only  natural  you  should  sus- 
pect me  of  a  falsehood.  All  the  money  I  possess  amounts  tp 
exactly  nine  pounds  sixteen  shillings,  and  I  shall  want  quit* 
as  much  as  that  to  get  me  creditably  away  from  this  place  to 
my  old  lodgings,  where  I  can  live  upon  credit  for  a  month  or 
two." 

"  I  don't  believe  you,  Blanche,"  answered  Gervoise  Catheroil, 
"  I  know  you  women  can  spend  a  heap  of  money  upon  youf 
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flouncos  and  furbelows  ;  bnt  I  can't  believe  you  spend  fifteen 
hundred  a-year." 

"  I  do  not  spend  fifteen  hundred  a-year,"  replied  Mra. 
Harding  moodily. 

"  What  the  deuce  becomes  of  your  money,  then  ?  " 

"  Suppose  I  have  another  pensioner  more  extortionate  than 
yon  are  !  " 

"  What  other  pensioner?" 

"  Arthur  II<»lroyde." 

"Arthur  Hulroyde!"  cried  the  lieutenant,  glowing  very 
pale.  "  You  don't  mean  that  he  takes  your  money  from  you — 
Godfrey  Pierrepoint's  money  ?  " 

"  I  can  mean  it,  and  I  do  mean  it." 

"  Good  God  !  "  exclaimed  the  lieutenant ;  "  I  did  not  think 
there  was  such  meanness  in  the  world.  I  don't  set  up  for  being 
a  particularly  honourable  fellow  ;  but  I  did  not  believe  that 
any  creature  calling  himself  a  man  could  be  mean  enough  for 
that." 

"  Creatures  calling  themselves  men  can  be  mean  enough  for 
any  thing,  if  it  is  to  their  own  advantage  to  be  so,"  answered 
Mrs.  Harding  coldly.  She  was  in  no  humour  to  draw  any  nice 
distinctions  between  the  conduct  of  the  two  men  who  wanted 
her  money.  They  both  tormented  her,  and  between  them  they 
contrived  to  make  her  life  very  wretched.  She  was  scarcely 
capable  of  considering  any  thing  beyond  that  just  now. 

"Arthur  Holroyde  took  three  hundred  pounds  from  me  this 
morning,"  she  said,  after  a  pause,  during  which  the  lieutenant 
seemed  to  be  so  much  absorbed  by  the  consideration  of  Mr. 
Holroyde's  meanness  as  to  be  for  the  moment  forgetful  of 
his  own  necessities  ;  "  and  be  left  me  with  less  than  ten 
pounds." 

"  Caroline,"  said  Gervoise  Catheron  presently,  "  or  Blanche, 
if  you  like  it  better,  I  did  not  know  that  Arthur  Holroyde  was 
in  England — I  did  not  even  know  that  he  was  alive  ;  but  I 
certainly  thought  that  you  and  he  had  never  met  since  you  Icfr 
Buenos  Ayrcs,  and  that  a  meeting  between  him  and  you  would 
be  about  the  last  thing  likely  to  happen.  That  you  should  hold 
toy  communication  with  him  now — that  so  much  as  one  six- 
pence of  Pierrepoint's  money  should  pass  into  his  hands, 
shocks  me  more  deeply  than  I  can  express." 

"You  talk  like  a  fool!"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Harding  impa 
tiently.  "  Do  you  suppose  I  sought  out  Mr.  Holroyde,  or  that 
I  ever  wished  to  see  his  false  face  again  ?  I  met  him  acci- 
dentally at  Baden  when  I  was  there  with — my  sister,  and  I  met 
him  again  at  Naples,  just  before  my  sister  died  ;  since  then  I 
have  done  my  utmost  to  avoid  him,  and  have  descended  even 
to  stratagem  in  my  desire  to  escape  from  him  ;  but  he  baa 
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hunted  me  from  place  to  place,  and  now  he  has  hunted  me  out 
here." 

"  But  why  do  you  give  him  your  money  ?  " 
"  Why  do  you  torment  me  with  senseless  questions  ?  "  cried 
Blanche  Harding,  passionately.  "  Can't  you  guess  why  I  accede 
time  after  time  to  his  extortionate  demands?  Do  you  suppose 
I  want  the  history  of  my  life  blazoned  wherever  I  go  ?  and  do 
you  suppose  he  would  refrain  from  the  telling  of  it,  if  I  did  not 
pay  him  to  hold  his  tongue  ?  I  am  here  under  a  feigned  name, 
respected,  caressed,  almost  the  mistress  of  this  place.  He 
knows  that  here,  above  all  places,  there  would  be  ruin  for  me 
in  a  few  words  from  him.  That  is  why  he  asks  me  for  money, 
and  that  is  why  I  give  it  to  him." 

"  He  ought  to  be  shot  like  a  dog!"  gasped  the  lieutenant. 
"  I  should  think  the  man  committed  no  sin  who  shot  that 
scoundrel  as  he  would  shoot  a  mad  dog." 

"  If  I  had  a  brother  who  cared  for  me,  Arthur  Holroyde 
mi'^lit  be  in  some  danger,"  answered  Mrs.  Harding  ;  "  but  as  it 

is " 

"  If  you  had  a  brother  who  cared  for  you  !  "  repeated  Ger- 
voise,  with  some  touch  of  feeling  in  his  tone.  "  As  if  you  didn't 
know  that  I  care  for  you — as  much  as  an  unfortunate  devil  like 
me  can  care  for  any  thing  or  any  body.  Good  God  !  "  exclaimed 
the  lieutenant,  carried  away  by  a  sudden  passion  of  remorse 
that  was  very  foreign  to  the  listless  indifference  of  his  ordinary 
manner,  "  what  a  miserable  set  of  wretches  we  Catherons  have 
been  from  first  to  last,  and  what  a  despicable  life  we  have  all 
led  !     Why,  the  very  first  person  I  remember  in  the  way  of  a 
stranger  was  a  sheriffs-officer,  and  I  think  he  gave  me  sixpence, 
and  that   I   liked   him,  and  wondered  why  my  father  swore  at 
him  and  abused  him.      What  a  childhood  we  had  !      What  a 
youth  !  hustled  out  of  one  lodging  and  hurried   into  another  ; 
leaving  every  place  in  debt,  and  living  under  feigned   names 
in  obscure  neighbourhoods,  where  people  believed   in  us  and 
trusted  us,  until  we  went  away,  stealing  our  own  luggage,  bit 
by  bit,  under  cover  of  dark  nights.      Why,  Fra  Diavolo   and 
Dick  Turpin  were  splendid  fellows  compared  to  us.  Cartouche 
and  Jack  Sheppard  were  not  so  base  as  we  were,  for  they  risked 
their  lives.     Do  you  remember  the  King's  Bench,  and  the  Lord 
Chasingsteeple  who  was  such  a  great  man  there  in  our  time? 
Upon  my  word,  I  thought  that  he  was  a  great  creature,  and  the 
only  nobleman  in  the  world.     Do  you  remember  the  snug  little 
dinners  my  father  used  to  give  in  his  rooms  in  the  state-house 
while  his  creditors  were  cursing  him  outside  ?    Do  you  remem- 
ber that  man  who  used  to  come  round  at  eight  o'clock  with  a 
basket  and  a  bell,  and  some  cry  about  the  corned  beef  and  legs 
»£  mutton  ?    That  was  the  only  curfew  I  ever  heard  v/hen  I 
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was  a  child.  I8  it  any  wonder  that  I  grew  up  a  scamp  ?  Is 
it  any  wonder  that  nothing  but  shame  and  misery  has  ever 
come  out  of  the  lives  of  any  of  us  ?  The  first  lesson  we  ever 
learnt  was  to  tell  lies  to  tradespeople,  and  to  look  as  if  we 
were  telling  the  truth  ;  and  is  it  any  wonder  that  we  grew  up 
vile  and  false  ?  Do  you  remember  that  story  about  papa  ex- 
pecting remittances  from  tlie  Nortli  ?  I  suppose  it  had  a  mean- 
ing once,  and  that  my  father  really  had  property  in  the  Nortli  ; 
but  I  know  we  repeated  it  to  people  long  after  it  had  ceased  to 
be  any  thing  but  a  shameless  lie.  And  all  our  meannesses  and 
lies  and  petty  miseries  arose  from  the  want  of  a  little  money. 
Good  Heavens  !  when  I  remember  all  this  I  am  inclined  to  be- 
lieve that  the  most  wretched  creature  upon  earth  is  the  man 
who  has  been  brought  up  as  a  gentleman,  and  has  no  money  to 
keep  his  useless  empty  life  honestly  in  his  body.  If  I  ever 
marry  and  have  sons — and  Heaven  knows  the  poor  devils  wouUl 
be  very  much  to  be  pitied  for  having  such  a  father — I  would 
apprentice  them  to  blacksmiths  or  carpenters  ;  they  should  sit 
cross-legged  upon  boards  and  stitch  other  people's  garments  ; 
or  burrow  in  preposterous  bo.xes  at  the  corners  of  streets  and 
cobble  other  people's  boots  ;  they  should  climb  up  ladders  and 
light  lamps  ;  they  should  walk  twenty  miles  a-day  and  deliver 
letters  ;  they  should  do  the  vilest,  dirtiest,  commonest  work 
that  has  to  be  done  in  the  world,  rather  than  they  should  call 
themselves  gentlemen,  and  live  upon  other  people's  money, 
and  talk  about  Edward  the  Confessor." 

The  lieutenant's  passionate  tirade  might  as  well  have  been  a 
soliloquy  for  any  effect  which  it  produced  upon  his  companion. 
That  lady  had  a  great  deal  to  think  of  just  now,  and  could  not 
afford  to  give  her  attention  to  the  feelings  or  opinions  of  an 
importunate  brother,  who  only  wrote  to  her  or  came  to  her 
when  he  wanted  money.  She  was  thinking  of  what  he  had 
said  about  Arthur  Holroydc  :  "  Such  a  man  ought  to  be  shot 
like  a  dog  !  " 

"  I  wish  some  one  would  shoot  him.  I  wish  some  poacher 
could  know  of  the  money  he  carries  about  him,  and  would  lie 
in  wait  for  him  and  murder  him  as  he  rides  through  the  wood, 
lie  was  right  when  he  said  that  there  are  no  assassins  to  be 
hired  in  these  days  ;  if  there  were,  his  life  would  not  be  very 
safe." 

This  was  what  Mrs.  Harding  was  thinking  as  she  walked  by 
her  brother's  side.  A  prowling  man  in  corduroy  went  by  her 
presently  ;  a  man  with  a  swarthy  visage  and  a  bull-neck,  en- 
circled by  a  bird's-eye  handkerchief  which  in  itself  would  have 
been  evidence  against  him,  bo  murderous  was  the  noose-like 
knot  that  fastened  it. 

'*  You  are  very  ugly  and  yery  dirty,"  thought  Mrs.  Harding 
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ae  she  looked  at  the  prowling  man  ;  "  but  ugly  and  dirty  ai 
you  are,  I  would  kiss  you  if  I  thought  you  would  stop  Arthui 
Holroyde  on  his  way  home  to-night." 

"Come,  Blanche,"  said  Gervoise  presently,  "for  mercy'i 
sake,  have  a  little  compassion  upon  me.  I  don't  think  ther© 
ever  was  a  fellow  in  such  a  fix  as  I  am  in  just  now.  Is  it  really 
true  that  you  are  without  money  ?  " 

"  It  is  as  true  and  as  real  as  the  ground  we  are  walking 
upon." 

"  Can  you  get  it  for  me  ?  I  want  fifty  pounds  ;  and  it  I 
don't  get  it,  I  shall  be  ruined,  and  another  man  who  lent  me 
money  which  was  not  his  own  will  have  to  goto  prison.  I  can't 
look  that  man  in  the  face  till  I've  got  the  money.  Will  you 
borrow  it  for  me  from  Sir  Jasper?  " 

"  Not  to  save  your  life  !  "  answered  Blanche  Harding  re- 
solutely. "  I  gave  Arthur  Holroyde  three  hundred  pounds  this 
morning  in  order  that  I  might  keep  my  position  in  Scarsdale 
Abbey.  I  am  not  such  a  besotted  fool  as  to  lose  it  by  trying 
to  borrow  money  of  Sir  Jasper  ;  and  he  is  the  last  man  upon 
earth  to  lend  it,  if  I  were  mad  enough  to  ask  him," 

"There's  Miss  Denison !  can't  you  ask  Miss  Denison  ? " 
gasped  Gervoise  hoarsely.  He  was  in  such  utter  need,  so 
miserable,  and  so  desperate,  that  he  felt  as  if  he  could  turn 
upon  his  sister  and  strangle  her,  if  she  persisted  in  refusing  to 
help  him. 

"  Miss  Denison  hates  me,  and  would  not  give  me  sixpence 
to  save  me  from  starving,"  returned  Mrs.  Harding,  who  in  her 
estimate  of  Marcia's  feelings  in  such  a  hypothetical  case  may 
have  been  influenced  by  a  knowledge  of  what  would  have  been 
her  own. 

"  I  tell  you  again,  that  I  must  have  the  money  1 "  her  brother 
reiterated  in  a  hoarse  whisper. 

"  Then  you  must  find  it  for  yourself.  I  tell  you  again,  that 
I  have  given  my  money  to  Arthur  Holroyde.  I  gave  it  him  a 
few  hours  ago — three  hundred  pounds  in  Bank-of-England 
notes.  Ask  him  to  give  you  some  of  it,  if  you  like.  He  is  an 
old  friend  of  your  father's  ;  and  you  know  what  he  is,  and 
what  cbance  you  have  of  getting  the  money  you  want  from 
him." 

"  I  do,"  answered  the  lieutenant  bitterly.  And  then,  after  a 
little,  he  said  in  a  quite  different  tone,  "  Three  hundred  poundsl 
Bank-notes  for  three-hundred!  And  fifty  would  save  me  and 
another  man  from  ruin  !  Good  Heavens  I  and  if  I  go  back  to 
Roxborough,  I  shall  have  that  fellow  Dobb  hovyling^  and 
snivelling  about  me  every  minute  of  my  life.  Caroline  I  " — he 
called  his  sister  by  the  more  familiar  name  when  he  was  most 
excited,— "  Caroline !    if    I  don't  get   the  money  before  to- 
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oight,   I   shall  flhoot  myself    between    this  and    to-morrow 
morning." 

"  Before  you  do  that,  you  had  better  try  your  chance  witb 
Arthur  Ilolroydo.     lie  might  give  you  the  money." 

Gcrvoise  Catheron  turned  upon  his  sister,  deadly  pale  and 
with  his  lips  twitching  convulsively.  "What  do  you  mean  by 
that  ?  "  he  asked  in  the  suppressed  tone  to  which  his  voice  had 
Eunk  as  his  passion  intensified. 

"  I  mean  only  what  I  say.  To  shoot  yourself  would  be  very 
horrible,  and  it  is  the  last  thing  you  can  do.  I  had  half  made 
up  my  mind  to  drown  myself  once  at  Naples,  when  something 
happened  to  prevent  my  doing  it.  Perhaps  it  would  have  been 
just  as  well  for  me  if  I  had  quite  made  up  my  mind.  You  may 
as  well  appeal  to  Arthur  Holroyde  before  you  blow  out  your 
brains.     You  can't  do  it  afterwards." 

Tliough  it  was  Mf6.  Harding's  habit  to  look  boldly  into 
people's  faces  with  her  dark  flasliing  eyes,  she  turned  her  head 
a  little  aside  just  now  as  she  talked  to  her  brother,  and  looked 
gloomily  into  the  shadowy  depths  of  fern  and  underwood 
Pliilosopher  and  optimist  though  Sir  Jasper  was,  he  would 
scarcely  have  contemplated  taking  Blanche  Harding  for  hi» 
wife  if  he  could  have  seen  her  countenance  at  that  moment. 

"  Why  do  you  harp  upon  Arthur  Holroyde  and  the  monej 
you  have  given  him  ?  "  asked  the  lieutenant.  "  You  know  a» 
well  as  I  do  that  the  man  who  would  extort  money  from  i 
woman — and  above  all  women  in  the  world  from  you — is  just 
the  last  man  upon  earth  to  surrender  a  shilling  of  that  money 
to  help  a  poor  devil  out  of  his  difficulties.  You  must  remember 
that  1  always  hated  Holroj'dc — that  he  was  insolent  to  me  when 
[  was  a  boy  ;  and  when  he  hung  about  us,  pretending  to  be  my 
father's  friend,  and  ensnaring  you  into  an  acquaintance  so 
fatal  to  you  since  that  time  that  the  worst  deatli  which  could 
have  overtaken  you  in  those  early  days  would  have  been  a 
blessed  intervention  of  Heaven.  He  was  insolent  to  me  then, 
and  savage  in  his  way — for  some  men  have  a  tigerish  kind  oi 

{)oliteness  that  is  more  savage  than  another  man's  brutality. 
ie  hated  me,  because  I  knew  too  much  about  his  acquaintance 
with  you,  and  the  letters  that  passed  between  you  unknown  to 
my  father  ;  and  I  hated  him  and  gave  him  back  his  insolence 
— Heaven  knows  wliy,  perhaps  because  I  had  an  instinctive 
knowledge  that  he  was  to  be  your  most  fatal  enemy.  You 
think  because  I  am  a  scamp,  and  have  led  a  scamp's  life,  that 
I  am  not  to  feel  these  things — that  I  am  to  have  neither 
memory  nor  conscience.  I  tell  you,  Caroline,  that  I  would 
toot  take  a  shilling  from  that  man  as  a  gift,  or  as  a  loan  even, 
to  save  me  from  the  position  I  am  in  to-day.  If  I  could 
jjrrapple  with  him  face  to  face,  and  take  the  money  from  him 
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by  sheer  force,  and  then  defy  him  to  get  it  back  from  me  or  tc 
bring  hie  baseness  to  the  light  of  day  by  proclaiming  how 
and  of  what  he  l)ad  been  robbed,  I  would  do  it  without  hesita- 
tion. If  I  could  get  the  money  I  want  by  begging  in  the 
highway,  I  would  stand  barefoot  in  the  mud  and  beg  ;  but  I 
will  not  cringe  to  Arthur  nolro}'de.  If  there  is  some  lingering 
epark  of  manliood  involved  in  this  determination,  it  is  the  last 
spark  of  manhood  that  is  left  in  me,  and  it  will  only  expire 
when  I  die." 

Mrs.  Harding  made  no  response  to  this  last  part  of  her 
Virother's  speech.  She  cared  so  little  about  what  he  felt,  oi 
what  he  tliought,  that  it  is  doubtful  whether  she  ever  heard 
any  thing  that  he  said  relating  to  himself  alone.  One  black 
and  hideous  thought  absorbed  her  powers  of  thinking — one  dark 
and  horrible  image  filkd  lier  imagination  :  one  chance  of 
escape  from  the  most  miserable  and  degraded  slavery  that  evei 
held  a  woman  in  bondage  had  flashed  upon  her  mind  within 
the  last  quarter  of  an  hour.  She  had  tried  to  put  away  the 
dreadful  tliought  that  there  was  such  a  chance  of  escape  ;  she 
had  tried  to  shut  the  horrible  image  out  of  her  brain.  But 
once  evoked,  the  phantom  was  not  to  be  exorcised  ;  it  loomed 
upon  her,  a  shadowy  monster,  like  the  ghost  of  Frankenstein's 
gigantic  tormentor,  and  darkened  all  the  universe  with  the 
blackness  of  its  spectral  form. 

"Arthur  Ilolroyde  is  not  worth  a  fair  fight,"  she  paid, 
answering  one  particular  sentence  in  her  brother's  speech. 
"  He  is  only  fit  for  what  you  talked  about  just  now  :  he  ought 
to  be  shot  as  you  would  shoot  a  dog.  However,  we  won't  talk 
of  him  any  more  ;  he  has  taken  my  three  hundred  pounds,  and 
he  is  happy.  His  smooth  tongue  has  ingratiated  him  with  Sii 
Jasper,  and  he  dines  here  to-day.  lie  has  his  horse  with  him  ; 
a  fine  showy  chestnut,  bought  with  my  money,  I  dare  say  ;  and 
I  suppose  after  dinner  he  will  ride  home  with  his  plunder." 

"  What  do  3'ou  mean  by  home?  where  is  his  home  ?  " 

"  He  is  staying  at  Marchbrooke  with  a  Colonel  Slingsby." 

"  Caroline,"  said  the  lieutenant,  laying  his  hand  suddenly 
on  his  sister's  shoulder,  and  planting  her  upon  the  spot  where 
she  stood,  "  I  tell  you  for  the  last  time  tiiat  I  am  very 
desperate.  Have  you  no  jewels  that  you  can  dispose  of  ?  no 
friend  you  can  appeal  to  ?  no  possible  means  of  getting  me 
fifty  pounds  between  this  and  Saturday  night?" 

"  None,"  answered  Mrs.  Harding.  "  If  you  want  the  money, 
you  must  get  it  for  yourself." 

She  said  this  as  if  there  were  some  means  of  obtaining 
money  available  to  her  brother — some  means  known  to  hei 
and  to  him,  though  not  spoken  of  by  either. 

"  God  help  you,  Caroline,  if  any  crime  comes  of  vour  le- 
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fuBal !"  cried  Gervoise,  as  he  released  her,  so  roughly  that  she 
Btaggered  away  from  him  for  two  or  throe  paces  hefore  she 
recovered  herself.  He  had  tried  to  see  her  face  as  he  made 
his  last  appeal  to  her,  but  slie  had  persistently  averted  it.  IIo 
walked  away  now  with  no  word  of  fnrewell,  and  made  his 
way  in  hot  haste  back  to  Roxborougli. 

He  had  certain  duties  to  do  in  the  course  of  the  day,  and 
he  struggled  through  them  somehow  or  other.  At  half-past 
five  he  went  to  the  street  in  which  the  offices  of  Slopcr  and 
Halliday  were  situated,  and  loitered  up  and  down  the  pave- 
ment smoking  a  cigar,  and  looking  dismally  every  now  and 
then  towards  the  window  of  Mr.  Dubb's  apartment. 

He  had  come  to  that  street  with  the  intention  of  seeing  the 
brewer's-clerk,  whose  day's  work  always  ended  at  six  o'clock. 
But  as  the  cl6ck  struck  six  Mr.  Catheron  threw  away  the  end 
of  his  cigar  and  turned  the  corner  of  a  narrow  lane  leading 
towards  the  open  country.  If  a  sheriffs-officer  had  been 
pursuing  him,  he  could  scarcely  have  walked  faster  than  ho 
did.  He  only  stopped  at  last  from  sheer  exhaustion.  And 
when  he  did  come  to  a  standstill,  he  looked  about  him  like  a 
man  who  for  the  first  time  discovers  which  direction  his  steps 
have  taken.  He  found  himself  in  a  flat  swampy  meadow  on 
the  bank  of  the  Merdrid.  There  were  cattle  standing  a  few 
paces  from  him,  staring  at  him  with  big  stupid  eyes,  and 
straight  before  him,  upon  the  low  line  of  the  western  horizon, 
the  sun  was  going  down  in  a  sea  of  blood. 

"  I  couldn't  face  that  fellow,"  muttered  Gervoise  Catheron  ; 
"  I  know  I'm  the  meanest  coward  that  ever  trod  this  miserable 
earth  ;  but  I  couldn't  face  him — I  couldn't  stand  any  more  of 
his  howling." 

He  stood  so  long  in  the  same  attitude  staring  at  the  darken- 
ing water  that  the  staring  cattle  grew  tired  of  watcliing  him, 
or  perhaps  mistook  him  for  some  inanimate  object  looming 
darkly  above  the  low  swampy  shore,  and  dropped  their  heavy 
heads  to  resume  the  slow  munching  of  their  evening  meal. 
After  standing  thus  for  some  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  Gervoise 
Catheron  turned  suddenly  and  ran  across  the  meadow  on  hii 
way  back  to  Castleford.  He  ran  nearly  all  the  way,  entered 
the  barracks  unobserved,  and  went  straight  to  his  room.  He 
locked  his  door  before  he  went  to  a  little  table,  on  which  there 
stood  a  mahogany  pistol-case — not  his  own,  or  it  would  have 
been  pawned,  but  loft  in  his  custody  by  a  youngster  in  the 
regiment.  The  lieutenant  unlocked  this  case,  took  out  one  of 
the  pistols,  examined  the  loading  ty  touch  rather  than  by 
sight,  fur  the  room  was  almost  dark,  and  then  dropped  it  care- 
fully into  his  pocket. 

Ho  made  his  way  out  of  the  barracks,  for  the  officers  were 
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at  mefls.  He  heard  their  loud  voices  and  the  jingling  of  glasi 
and  silver  as  he  went  by  the  room  where  they  were  assembled, 
and  thought — Heaven  knows  how  bitterly — what  a  pleasant 
friendly  gatliering  it  was,  and  how  happy  the  man  must  ba 
who  could  join  that  cheery  circle  with  a  light  heart  and  an  un- 
troubled conscience. 

He  went  out  of  the  gas-lighted  passages  into  the  gloomy 
dusk  of  the  gathering  night.  As  he  crossed  the  barrack-yard 
he  looked  up  to  the  quarter  where  the  moon  would  have  been, 
had  there  been  any  moon  that  night. 

Oh,  God  of  heaven,  had  it  come  to  this  ! — that  it  should  be 
to  his  interest  for  the  earth  to  be  hidden  in  darkness — the 
darkness  that  could  not  cover  him  from  the  eye  of  his  God, 
but  might  shroud  his  doings  from  the  sight  of  his  fellow-men  ! 


CHAPTER   XXIX. 
"j'ai  du  t'aimeb,  je  dois  te  fuirI" 

Marcia  Denison  remained  in  her  own  apartments  through- 
out that  day  on  which  Mr.  Holroyde  made  himself  agreeable 
to  Sir  Jasper.  That  this  man  should  be  her  father's  guest — 
that  he  should  exist  for  four-and-twenty  hours  under  the  same 
roof  that  sheltered  her,  filled  her  mind  with  a  passionate 
indignation,  against  which  she  struggled  in  vain.  Arthur 
Holroyde-^the  man  whose  baseness  had  blighted  a  good 
man's  existence — the  man  whom  Godfrey  Pierrepoint  had 
followed  across  the  Atlantic,  and  tracked  from  city  to  city, 
from  state  to  state,  and  who  had  yet  gone  scatheless,  and  now, 
after  fifteen  years,  still  lived,  and  still  held  his  head  erect  be- 
fore the  face  of  his  fellow-men,  and  dared  to  intrude  himself 
upon  honest  people  ! 

And  this  man  came  to  the  Abbey  in  the  character  of  Mrs 
Harding's  friend.  All  Marcia's  prejudices  against  the  woman 
whom  she  had  tried  in  vain  to  tolerate  were  intensified  by  the 
coming  of  Arthur  Holroyde. 

"  Can  II  forget  what  Godfrey  Pier/epoint's  friend  told  him 
about  this  man? — that  the  slightest  association  with  his  name 
was  death  to  a  woman's  reputation.  And  yet  Mrs.  Harding  ia 
60  intimate  with  him  that  he  comes  here  to  visit  her,  and  re- 
plains  here  as  her  friend." 
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tTntil  now  Marcia  Denison  had  intenfled  to  stand  aside, 
passive  and  uncomplaining,  while  her  father  allied  himself 
to  this  woman,  if  it  should  please  him  to  take  her  for  his  wife. 

"Why  should  I  interfere  with  his  happiness?"  she  had 
thought  ;  "  I  suppose  he  can  only  be  happy  in  his  own  way, 
however  strange  or  perilous  the  way  may  seem  to  me.  I  shall 
only  have  to  seek  another  home  ;  and  my  father's  house  haa 
never  been  so  much  a  home  to  me  that  I  need  feel  the  change 
very  deeply.** 

It  is  ui.t  to  be  supposed  that  any  set  of  people  so  far-seeing 
as  the  Baronet's  servants  could  remain  blind  to  their  master's 
infatuation.  The  state  of  Sir  Jasper's  affections  had  been 
freely  discussed  in  the  servants'-hall ;  and  odds  had  been  takeu 
in  the  stables  as  to  whether  Mrs.  Harding  would  become  Lady 
Denison — or,  in  the  patois  of  the  groom  species,  whether  the 
middle-aged  filly  would  pull  off  the  stakes.  The  general 
opinion  of  the  household  was,  that  the  widow  would  prove  a 
winner.  This  idea  was  by  no  means  entirely  pleasant ;  for  the 
eye  of  a  master,  however  penetrating,  is  purblind  as  compared 
to  the  eye  of  a  mistress. 

Mrs.  Harding  had  been  lavish  in  her  donations  to  the 
Scarsdale  servants  ;  perhaps  not  altogether  without  some  ul- 
terior purpose. 

"  She's  a  deep  one,"  said  the  chieftainess  of  the  Abbey 
housemaids  as  she  pocketed  the  widow's  donation  ;  "  and  she 
knows  it's  as  well  to  be  friends  with  such  as  me,  for  I  could 
tell  something  about  that  beautiful  complexion  of  hers,  and 
the  pink  marks  she  leaves  on  the  towels." 

Mrs.  Browning  sighed  plaintively  as  she  contemplated  th« 
handsome  silk  dress  which  Sir  Jasper's  visitor  had  brought  hei 
from  London.  "  It  was  very  liberal  of  her,"  she  murmured, 
"  and  rjuite  the  lady  to  make  it  a  dress  instead  of  money  ;  but 
the  Abbey  won't  be  the  Abbey,  to  my  mind,  if  ever  she  cornea 
to  be  mistress  of  it." 

Dorothy  ventured  to  give  her  mistress  some  hint  of  what 
was  talked  of  in  the  housekeeper's  room,  where  Dorothy  took 
her  tea  with  Mrs.  Browning,  Sir  Jasper's  own  man,  and  the 
butler,  and  sometimes,  by  special  invitation,  the  chieftainesf 
of  tlie  housemaids. 

"  Papa  is  the  best  judge  of  whom  he  pleases  to  marry,' 
Marcia  had  said  quietly.  "  You  must  always  remember  that, 
Dorotliy,  when  you  hear  him  spoken  of.  Of  course,  I  am  no( 
BO  foolish  as  to  think  that  he  is  not  spoken  of  by  his  servants^ 
or  so  proud  as  to  dispute  their  right  to  talk  of  Inm,  so  long  at 
they  speak  of  him  with  the  respect  and  friendliness  of  spirit 
that  servants  ought  to  feel  for  a  good  master.  I  know  tha 
•here  is  nothing  settled  between  papa  and  Mrs.  Harding. 
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admireB  her  very  much,  but  he  has  admired  other  people,  and 
nothing  has  come  of  his  admiration.  However,  it  is  just 
possible  he  may  ask  her  to  marry  him." 

"  And  I'm  sure  she  would,  Miss  Marcia ; "  gasped  the  im- 
petuous  Dorothy, 

"  In  that  case  I  should  leave  Scarsdale,  and  have  a  house 
of  my  own  at  Brighton — or  Bath  or  Leamington — or  Chel- 
tenham— or  some  old  maid's  paradise  of  that  kind.  And  you 
Bhould  go  with  me,  Dorothy,  and  by-and-by,  when  you  mar- 
ried, your  busbaml  should  be  my  butler  ;  and  I  would  give 
him  the  largest  salary  that  ever  an  old-maid's  butler  had  in 
this  world,  lor  my  little  favourite's  sake," 

Dorothy  blushed  crimson  as  she  thought  of  Gervoise 
Catheron,  and  the  impracticability  of  her  kind  mistress's 
scheme. 

"  He  might  be  better  off  if  he  v/ere  a  butler,"  she  thought 
pensively,  "  and  could  have  money  to  bet  upon  those  dreadful 
horses,  or  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  them,  perhaps,  if  ho 
had  plenty  of  money  without  betting.  I'm  sure  there  can't 
be  any  pleasure  in  going  on  as  he  and  Henry  Adolphus  go  on 
about  weight-for-ages,  and  platers,  and  Lord  Edinbro,  and 
Mr.  Cheerful." 

Dorothy  brought  her  mistress  some  luncheon  at  two  o'clock, 
and  some  strong  tea  at  five.  Marcia  had  no  appetite  ;  and 
the  fiction  of  her  not  being  well  enough  to  dine  with  the 
family  was  supported  by  this  fact.  Slie  sat  alone  reading 
tiiroughout  the  day,  too  much  disturbed  to  endure  even 
Dorothy's  society  for  any  length  of  time. 

She  read  until  her  head  ached  and  her  eyes  grew  dim  and 
heavy.  She  felt  that  sense  of  weariness  and  oppression  which 
a  long  day  spent  indoors  is  apt  to  produce  in  any  one  who  is 
accustomed  to  be  a  good  deal  in  the  open  air. 

When  the  first  dinner-bell  rang,  and  Marcia  knew  that  Mrs, 
Harding  would  be  absorbed  in  the  mysteries  of  her  toilette, 
she  left  her  room  and  went  by  a  labyrinth  of  passages  to  the 
back  staircase,  at  the  foot  of  which  there  was  a  dark  lobby 
that  opened  into  her  own  garden — the  dear  old-fashioned 
garden  sheltered  by  high  walls,  and  almost  forgotten  by  every 
one  except  herself  and  the  gardener  who  attended  to  it.  The 
evening  air  blew  freslily  upon  her  as  she  emerged  from  the 
dark  lobby,  and  the  pcriuuie  of  the  early  autumn  tiowers  made 
the  air  odorous. 

She  had  never  entered  this  garden  since  the  first  days  of 
her  intimacy  with  Godfrey  Pierrepoint  without  thinking  of 
him,  and  that  deserted  garden  in  Yorkshire,  which  he  had 
Bpoken  of  so  regretfully.  She  was  fanjiliar  with  his  story 
iiow,  and  could  conjure  up  the  vision  of  that  other  garden. 
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and  the  figures  that  had  onco  given  it  life  and  brightness- 
She  saw  the  yoiing  motlier  bending  over  her  toddling  boy, 
and  proud  of  his  first  ambitious  footsteps.  She  saw  tlio 
happy,  innocent  rustic  liome,  the  sweet  Arcadian  existence 
unnpoiled  by  wealth,  untrammelled  by  the  duties  of  society. 
"  And  it  is  all  so  long  ago,"  she  thought.  "  When  I  re- 
member the  years  that  have  passed  away  since  that  time,  it 
seems  as  if  nothing  so  long  gone  by  could  have  been  real.  It 
seems  as  if  it  was  only  a  dream  that  I  have  been  told." 

And  then  she  thouf;ht  of  Godfrey  Picrrepoint  as  he  was 
now — the  desolate,  ruined  man  ;  ruined  far  more  completely 
than  the  man  who  has  lost  only  lands  and  wealth,  for  those 
may  be  won  twice  in  a  lifetime  ;  ruined  by  tlie  destruction  of 
a  home — that  sacred  temple  which,  once  shattered,  can  so 
rarely  be  built  a  second  time.  She  thought  of  him,  and 
wondered  what  his  life  had  been  since  that  solemn  hour  after 
the  thunder-storm,  when  the  sun  had  shone  upon  them 
standing  side  by  side  for  the  last  time  as  he  bade  her 
farewell. 

"  He  hailed  that  sudden  sunburst  as  a  good  omen,"  she 
thought  sadly  ;  "  as  if  there  could  be  any  good  for  us  two 
upon  this  earth.  When  will  another  sun  shine  upon  me  and 
him  standing  side  by  side  ?  " 

She  had  been  walking  slowly  along  the  smooth  gravelled 
pathway  between  two  prim  hedges  of  box — hedges  that  can 
only  be  found  in  gardens  that  have  seen  more  than  one 
centenary  ;  she  had  been  walking  with  her  head  bent  despon- 
dently ;  but  at  this  moment  she  looked  up  suddenly,  startled 
by  a  footfall  on  the  gravel,  and  found  herself  face  to  face  with 
Godfrey  Pierrepoint  in  the  autumn  dusk. 

That  he  should  be  there  at  all  was  very  wonderful  to  her  ; 
but  there  was  nothing  wonderful  in  the  fact  that  he  appeared 
before  her  at  the  very  moment  when  his  image  occupied  the 
chief  place  in  her  mind.  Did  not  his  image  always  reign 
supreme  in  her  thoughts,  shutting  out  all  meaner  things? 

She  grew  very  pale  as  she  looked  at  him,  moved  unspeak- 
ably by  the  deep  joy  which  his  presence  brought  her.  To  see 
him  once  more,  to  touch  his  hand,  to  hear  his  voice — sho 
would  have  given  years  of  her  dull  empty  life  for  bo  dear  a 
privilege. 

"  I  thought  you  had  left  England,"  she  said.  It  was  a 
very  commonplace  remark  ;  but  deep  feeling  generally  shelters 
Itself  under  ooniinonplace  phraseology. 

"  I  have  left  England,  and  have  come  back.  Oh,  my  dear 
love,  I  wanted  to  see  you  once  more — for  five  minutes — only 
to  say  good-bye.  We  seemed  to  part  so  abruptly,  that  day 
after  the  storm.     I  waa  at  St.  Pctcrsburff  a  week  ago.     I  hava 
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come  all  the  way  from  the  banks  of  the  Neva  to  bid  yon  good. 

bye." 

It  must  be  confessed  that  Cupid  in  partnership  with  Plutua 
is  a  more  powerful  deity  than  the  same  god  unaided  and  alone, 
Eros  without  the  command  of  ready-money  is  the  divinity 
without  his  pinions  ;  but  Eros  tlie  millionaire  has  an  eagle's 
wings  on  his  shoulders  and  Aladdin's  lamp  in  his  hand. 
Marcia  Denison  was  weak  enough  to  be  touched  to  the  very 
heart  by  the  thought  that  this  battered  wanderer  had  come  all 
the  waj  from  Russia  to  be  five  minutes  in  her  presence.  Thia 
was  indeed  such  love  as  she  had  never  hoped  to  win.  And  yet 
he  might  have  loved  her  quite  as  dearly  and  have  been  power- 
less to  communicate  with  her  by  any  more  romantic  medium 
than  the  post.  A  little  desperation  goes  a  long  way  with  a 
woman  ;  and  a  wild  midnight  journey  through  Russian  snows 
\s\\\  sometimes  produce  a  stronger  effect  upon  a  feminine  heart 
than  half  a  lifetime  of  patient  devotion.  Tlie  Derbys  and 
Legers  of  love  are  very  apt  to  be  won  by  a  fluke. 

For  a  few  moments  Marcia  stood  face  to  face  with  the  man 
who  loved  her — the  man  whom  she  dared  not  think  of  in  the 
cliaracter  of  a  lover.  For  a  few  moments  she  lost  her  self- 
connnand,  so  sweet  was  the  knowledge  that  she  was  dear  to 
him,  so  exquisite  was  the  happiness  she  derived  from  his  pre- 
sence ;  and  then  she  looked  up  at  him  with  reproach  in  her 
sad  earnest  face. 

"  I  am  so  sorry  you  should  have  come  back,"  she  said  ;  "  it 
was  so  wrong  of  you  to  return." 

"I  was  mad  and  wicked,  my  own  dear  love.  Ah,  let  mo 
run  riot  in  wickedness.  I  liave  only  come  back  to  you  for  five 
minutes.  Take  out  your  watch,  Marcia  ;  give  me  a  quarter  of 
an  hour,  and  when  the  hand  points  to  the  quarter  send  me 
away.     I  will  submit  myself  to  you  as  meekly  as  a  child." 

Marcia  did  not  look  at  her  watch,  but  she  was  quite  resolved 
to  dismiss  Mr.  Pierrepoint  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour — perhaps  to 
allow  him  even  less  grace. 

Slie  thought  that  he  must  have  something  special  to  say 
lo  her — some  communication  to  make  that  might  in  a  measure 
redeem  the  folly  of  his  journey  ;  but  he  walked  by  her  side  in 
eilence.  It  seemed  as  if  to  be  near  her  was  in  itself  a  re- 
ward for  all  the  fatigue  of  his  mad  scamper  across  civilised 
Europe. 

"Marcia,"  said  Godfrey  Pierrepoint,  "you  must  think  me 
mad  for  having  come  back  to  you  like  this.  You  will  have 
better  reason  for  such  a  conclusion  when  I  tell  you  why  I  have 
returned.  Do  you  believe  in  dreams,  Marcia  ?  I  have  shut 
my  mind  against  all  belief  in  them,  though  on  remembering 
the  shadows  of  the  oight.  I  have  often  been  tempted  to  perceiv* 
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ft  prophetic  Bifrnificance  interwoven  with  their  obecurity.  Biil 
einee  I  Inft  this  place  my  sleep  has  hccn  haunted  hy  yniir 
image,  until  my  wakini^  became  unendurable.  Night  afrei 
night,  night  after  night  I  have  seen  you  ;  and  amid  all  tiju 
foolish  confusion  of  my  dreams  that  one  image  has  appeared 
distinct  and  unchangeable — always  beckoning,  always  entreat- 
ing my  return.  Ah,  Marcia,  I  know  the  image  was  only  a 
lying  shadow.  The  demons  of  medieval  superstition  were 
wont  to  take  the  fair  form  of  a  Christian  knight's  own  true 
love  when  they  wanted  to  lure  him  to  his  ruin  ;  and  his  forti- 
tude underwent  a  terrible  trial  before  he  could  bring  himself 
to  lift  his  ponderous  sword  and  smite  the  cherished  image 
wherein  the  foul  fiend  had  sheltered  himself.  I  tried  to  re- 
member this,  INIareia  ;  I  tried  to  remember  tliat  the  vision  of 
my  dreams  had  no  relation  to  your  real  self.  While  I  saw  you 
pale  and  tearful,  supplicating  me  with  shadowy  outstretched 
arms,  you  were  tranquil  and  happy  perhaps,  with  no  more 
constant  prayer  upon  your  lips  than  that  which  besought  for- 
getfulness  of  nie  and  of  my  folly." 

"No,  Godfrey,  not  happy  ;  tranquil,  perhaps,  but  never 
happy." 

It  was  the  first  time  that  she  had  called  him  by  his  own 
name.  He  turned  to  her  sutldcnly ;  her  eyes  had  grown  accus- 
tomed to  the  autumn  dusk,  and  she  saw  his  face  distinctly,  and 
knew  how  deeply  her  pronunciation  of  that  name  had  affected 
him. 

"  No  one  has  called  me  by  my  name  since  mj'^  mother  put 
her  arras  round  my  neck  as  she  wished  me  good-bye  in  the 
crarden  at  Pierrepoint,"  he  said  in  a  low  voice.  "  I  have  no- 
thing  more  to  tell  you,  Marcia,  now  I  have  toiu  *ne  foolish 
cause  of  my  return.  I  went  further  and  further  lu^^fiwards, 
for  I  kp.d  a  fancy  for  exploring  the  steppes  of  Russia,  i^pA  fol- 
lowing the  footsteps  of  Muscovite  civilisation  to  the  confines  of 
China.  There  is  a  new  world  for  me  out  yonder — and  I  shall 
not  return  to  Europe  till  I  know  Central  Asia  as  well  as  I  know 
the  shores  of  the  Niger  and  the  Nile.  I  travelled  very  slowly 
when  I  left  England  after  that  sad  day  in  which  we  parted  ;  it 
Bcemed  so  hard  to  go  further  and  further  away  from  you  ;  so  I 
lingered  here  and  loitered  there,  dawdling  and  dreaming  by 
day  and  night,  and  in  every  stage  of  my  journey  doing  battle 
afresh  with  the  tempter,  who  urged  me  to  come  back  to  you,  if 
only  to  see  your  face — if  only  to  touch  your  hand  once  more  in 
my  weary  life.  I  had  reached  St.  Petersburg  when  my  courage 
failed.  To  such  a  hardened  traveller  as  I  am  the  journey  from 
one  end  of  Europe  to  the  other  was  scarcely  worth  considera- 
tion. One  day  when  my  dreams  of  the  preceding  night  had 
teen  more  vivid  than  usual,  I  was  seized  with  a  feverish  unrest. 
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I  had  made  all  the  arrangements  for  the  Asiatic  expedition, 
and  was  waiting  in  dreary  idleness  for  favourable  weather  foi 
my  start.  Better,  I  thought,  to  spend  that  weary  interval  in 
a  hurried  flight  hitherward.  I  have  returned  in  secret,  leaving 
my  servant  behind  me  ;  and  no  one  but  you  and  the  old  woman 
at  the  Hermitage  will  know  of  my  coming.  I  arrived  in  the 
early  morning,  and  have  lain  in  wait  for  the  dusk  ever  since, 
trusting  to  some  happy  accident  to  afford  me  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  you.  I  knew  this  garden  was  your  favourite  walk  in 
tiie  twilight,  and  I  had  been  in  ambush  behind  the  yews  for 
half-an-hour  before  I  heard  the  dear  familiar  footstep  and  the 
rustling  of  the  silken  dress." 

While  he  was  speaking,  the  thought  of  Arthur  Holroyde's 
presence  at  Scarsdale  had  flashed  upon  Marcia.  Until  then  she 
had  forgotten  every  thing  in  the  surprise  and  agitation  that  had 
come  upon  her.  But  now  all  at  one  she  understood  the  danger 
that  might  arise  from  any  meeting  between  Holroyde  and  the 
man  he  had  injured.  Would  Godfrey,  who  had  sought  hia 
wife's  betrayer  from  one  end  of  America  to  the  other,  be  satis- 
fied to  let  him  go  scatheless  if  Providence  flung  them  together  ? 
An  icy  terror  benumbed  Marcia  Denison's  heart. 

"  Oh  God,"  sho  thought,  "  if  they  should  meet !  "  She  put 
her  hand  to  her  forehead,  trying  to  calculate  the  chances  for 
and  against  such  a  meeting.  Mrs.  Harding's  visitor  might  come 
out  upon  the  terrace  at  any  moment  ;  and  his  voice  might  be 
heard  in  the  still  evening  calling  to  the  groom  who  held  his 
horse,  or  making  his  last  adieux.  The  two  men  might  pass 
each  other  in  the  darkness  unrecognised  and  in  safety  ;  but  any 
chance  utterance  of  the  visitor's  name  by  grooms  or  stable-boya 
might  reveal  his  neighbourhood,  and  bring  about  some  fatal 
encounter. 

The  days  of  duelling  are  past  and  gone,  it  may  be  ;  but  men 
contrive  to  kill  one  another  occasionally,  nevertheless ;  and  it  is 
not  80  long  since  a  corpse  was  carried  out  of  a  field  in  Berk- 
shire, to  lie  stark  and  bloody  in  a  darkened  chamber  at  the 
Barley  Mow.  The  fly-drivers  of  Windsor  point  to  the  green 
hollow  where  the  victim  fell,  and  relate  how  quietly  the  gentle- 
men alighted  from  their  vehicle  and  walked  across  the  pleasant 
meadow.  Can  the  practice  of  duelling  be  ever  entirely  extinct 
while  men  have  human  passions  and  a  human  impatience  of 
insupportable  insult  and  injury  ? 

"If  they  meet  there  will  be  some  deadly  harm,"  thought 
Marcia  :  *'  I  have  not  forgotten  how  Godfrey  wrote  of  his 
enemy  only  a  few  months  ago.  The  old  wounds  had  not  ceased 
to  bleed.  Oh  God,  keep  these  two  men  asunder,  for  I  know 
there  would  be  peril  in  their  meeting." 

The  pause  was  very  brief  during  which  Miss  Denison  thought 
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all  this.  Godfrey  walked  silently  by  her  side  in  tlic  darkness  ; 
it  seemed  to  him  enough  happiness  to  be  with  her.  She  turned 
o  him  presently  and  laid  her  hand  upon  his  arm. 

"  Pray  go  !  "  she  exclaimed.  "  You  had  no  right  to  come 
back.  I  have  forborne  from  reproaching  you,  for  I  cannot 
regret  it  now  since  it  gives  me  the  opportunity  of  asking  you  a 
favour." 

"  A  favour,  Marcia  !  You — will  ask  any  thing  of  me  !  Why, 
that  would  give  my  dreary  life  a  kind  of  charm  !  " 

"You  talked  just  now  of  taking  that  terrible  iournf>'^ 
through  Central  Asia.  Promise  me  that  you  will  abandon  tuo 
idea." 

"  I  would  rather  j'ou  asked  me  any  thing  else  in  the  world. 
Do  you  forget,  Marcia,  that  henceforth  there  is  nothing  left  for 
me  in  life  but  perilous  journeys,  and  the  exploration  of  soli- 
tudes that  are  new  to  me  ?  I  want  to  see  Schamyl's  fortresses. 
I  want  to  beat  up  a  new  territory.  Remember  that  I  have 
been  fifteen  years  a  wanderer.  Africa  is  as  stale  to  me  as  Ox- 
ford Street.  You  send  me  away  from  Scarsdale,  Marcia;  don't 
deny  me  Circassia  and  the  Chinese  Wall." 

"  I  shall  be  miserable,  knowing  you  are  in  danger,"  said 
Marcia,  in  a  low  voice.  She  felt  that  she  had  no  right  to  say 
80  much  as  this.  But  then  talking  to  a  man  on  the  eve  of  a 
life-long  exile  is  like  talking  to  a  man  on  his  deathbed.  "I 
think  if  my  image  haunted  your  dreams,  it  must  have  been  be- 
cause I  was  tortured  night  and  day  by  fears  for  your  safety," 
she  added  softly. 

"  You  were  tortured  for  rae;  you  suffered  for  my  sake  !  Oh, 
my  own  dear  love,  I  will  promise  any  thing  in  the  world  rather 
than  cause  you  unhappiness." 

"  Promise  then  that  you  will  not  leave  Europe." 

"I  promise." 

"  A  thousand  thanks  !  And  now  go.  You  will  leave  Scars- 
dale  the  first  thing  to-morrow  morning." 

"  Yes,  Marcia,  to  return  to  St.  Petersburg,  where  I  shall 
spend  tlie  winter.  And  now  farewell.  Forgive  the  folly  that 
has  brought  me  to  you,  and  forget,  if  possible,  that  you  havo 
seen  me.  Good-bye,  good-bye.  God  be  with  you,  best  and 
noblest  of  women  1  " 

He  held  both  her  hands  in  his,  and  bent  his  head  over  them 
reverently  as  he  said  this.  Then  ho  turned  and  left  hor  ;  and 
she  leard  his  firm  steps  upon  the  gravel-walk  as  she  stood  listen- 
ing in  the  darkness. 

The  stable-clock  struck  the  half-hour  after  seven  as  she 
waited  between  the  gnarled  espaliers.  When  the  footsteps  were 
quits  out  of  hearing,  she  walked  along  the  pathway  to  the  stout 
wooden  door  by  which  Godfrey  Pierrepoint  Lad  left  the  garden. 
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She  opened  the  door  and  stood  within  its  threshold  still  listen- 
ing. The  last  yellow  light  of  the  departed  sun  had  died  out  in 
the  west,  and  the  evening  star  shone  fair  and  bright  above  tha 
solemn  woods.  The  September  night  was  still  and  warm. 
Miss  Denison  emerged  from  her  garden  upon  the  broad  gra- 
velled drive  that  approached  the  steps  leading  to  the  terrace. 
She  ascended  these  steps  and  walked  past  the  lighted  windows 
of  the  dining-room,  where  the  curtains  were  very  rarely  drawn 
in  warm  weather.  One  glance  within  showed  her  Mr.  Holroyde 
sitting  opposite  the  Baronet  at  the  round  table.  So  for  tho 
present  there  could  be  little  chance  of  a  meeting  between  God- 
frey Pierrepoiiit  and  his  enemy. 

""  Thank  God  !  "  thought  Marcia.  "  If  he  goes  straight  back 
to  the  Hermitage,  no  harm  need  come  of  this  mad  return. 
Heaven  keep  him  from  wandering  about  the  wood  to-night  I" 

She  looked  up  at  the  purple  sky,  very  calm  and  beautiful  in 
its  profound  depth  of  colour.  Venus  had  summoned  her  bro- 
thers and  sisters  out  of  the  blue  darkness,  and  the  light  of  a 
thousand  stars  shimmered  upon  the  leaves  and  made  a  faint  sil- 
very brightness  upon  the  grass.  Marcia  felt  sorry  that  the 
night  should  be  so  beautiful.  It  was  such  a  night  as  would 
beguile  an  erratic  person  into  lonely  wanderings  in  sylvan 
glades  among  the  dewy  fern. 

"  If  they  met  face  to  face  in  the  broad  open  country,  they 
might  recognise  each  other  by  this  starlight,"  thought  Marcia; 
"  but  the  wood  about  the  Hermitage  will  be  as  black  as  tho 
6ottom  of  a  grave." 

She  entered  the  house  by  one  of  the  French  windows  of 
her  father's  study,  and  went  up  stairs  to  her  own  sitting-room 
— the  room  in  which  Godfrey  Pierrepoint  had  contemplated 
her  portrait  more  than  a  year  before.  A  shaded  lamp  had 
been  placed  by  the  pile  of  books  she  had  left  on  the  table 
but  she  did  not  take  her  usual  place  under  the  lamplight.  She 
seated  hereelf  by  one  of  the  windows,  and  looked  out  at  the 
distant  woods.  Seated  here,  she  could  hear  the  voices  in  tho 
rooms  below.  Mrs.  Harding  and  Arthur  Holroyde  came  out 
upon  the  terrace  by-and-by,  followed  by  the  Baronet,  who 
was  tenderly  reminded  of  the  perils  of  cold  night-air.  But  the 
widow  was  not  quite  her  gushing  self  this  evening,  and 
Marcia  wondered  why  she  was  so  quiet. 

Mr.  llolroyde's  horse  was  brought  to  the  steps  at  the  eastern 
end  of  the  terrace  at  about  half-past  eight.  Miss  Denison 
watched  him  as  he  mounted  and  rode  away,  looking  back- 
wards and  waving  a  white  hand  airily  as  he  disappeared 
round  the  circular  sweep  of  the  drive.  Looking  down  at  the 
figures  on  the  terrace,  Marcia  saw  the  widow  sitting  in  a 
moody  attitude,  wifcb  her  folded  arms  resting  on  the  Btone 
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balnstrade.  Sir  Jasper  spoke  to  licr  twice  before  ^hc  raiscil 
her  drooping  head  and  nplicd  to  hlin. 

"  Is  there  any  misunderstanding  between  papa  and  her  ?  " 
wondered  Miss  Denison.  "  Surely  his  eyes  will  be  opened  aa 
to  her  real  character  before  he  commits  himself  to  any  foolish 
declaration." 

But  Marcia's  mind  was  not  long  occupied  by  her  father's 
enchantress.  Whom  could  she  think  of  to-night  but  Godfrey 
Pierrepoint? 

About  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  Arthur  Holroyde  had  dis- 
appeared with  that  airy  wave  of  his  delicate  hand,  a  shot 
Bounded  far  away  in  the  stillness  of  the  wood. 

"Good  Heavens,  how  foolish  I  am!"  thought  Marcia,  after 
she  had  started  to  her  feet  pale  and  trembling  ;  "  that  sound 
made  my  heart  grow  cold,  though  I  have  heard  a  hundred 
times  that  the  wood  is  infested  by  poachers,  who  defy  the 
keepers,  knowing  very  well  that  papa  won't  prosecute  them. 
Sonie  poor  creature  whose  wife  and  children  are  half-starving 
fired  that  shot,  I  dare  say." 

Miss  Denison  had  been  accustomed  to  be  startled  by  stray 
shots  almost  every  evening  of  late — shots  which  Dorothy 
explained  as  "  Poachers,  please,  Miss  Marcia ;  and  father 
says  if  Sir  Jasper  isn't  more  severe  with  them,  there  won't 
be  any  birds  left  by-and-by  ;  for  they  shoot  the  young  birds, 
Miss  Marcia,  and  wire  the  young  hares,  and  go  on  dreadfully." 

"  If  I  sit  idle  here  any  longer,"  thought  Marcia,  "  I  shall 
be  full  of  nervous  fancies." 

So  she  went  to  the  lamp-lit  table,  and  opened  her  books. 
It  is  something  for  a  woman  to  be  a  little  bit  of  a  blue-stock- 
ing when  the  hour  of  trouble  comes  upon  her.  A  parcel  of 
new  books  had  come  down  from  Dulau  that  afternoon,  and 
Marcia  had  some  volumes  of  classic  history  and  biography  to 
dip  into,  written  in  that  light  airy  manner  with  which 
Frenchmen  can  handle  the  heaviest  subjects.  She  tried  to 
concentrate  her  attention  upon  her  book,  and  succeeded  so 
far  as  to  get  through  the  evening  somehow  or  other.  Slie 
was  even  astonished  when  she  looked  up  at  the  little  time- 
piece on  the  mantelshelf,  and  saw  that  the  hands  jiointcd  to 
Lalf-past  eleven.  She  was  dawdling  over  tho  putting  away 
of  her  books  and  papers,  glad  to  do  any  thing  that  occupied 
the  time  and  would  help  to  shorten  a  sleepless  night,  when 
she  was  startled  by  the  trampling  of  footsteps,  tlie  ringing 
of  half-a-dozen  different  bells,  and  the  sound  of  many  voices 
all  talking  at  once. 

She  rushed  out  into  the  corridor,  and  thence  to  the  broad 
landing  at  the  top  of  the  principal  staircase,  where  she  met 
Dorothy  flying  towards  ter,  pale  and  breathless. 
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"What  18  the  matter?     Speak,   child,  speak!"  she    criej 
grasping  the  girl's  arm. 

"Oh,  Miss  Marcia — don't  be  frightened  I  It's — it's  verj 
dreadful,  but  it's  nothing  wrong  with  your  papa  —  or  any 
body  you  know — but  the — the  gentleman  who  was  here  to- 
day has  been  found  in  the  wood  —  shot  —  and  he's  being 
brought  in  here,  Miss,  dead  or  dying  ;  and  they're  riding  of! 
for  doctors  right  and  left.  And  Mrs.  Brownlow  is  almost 
beside  herself  with  fright.  It's — it's  like  it  was  that  dread- 
ful night.  Miss  Marcia,  when  poor  Miss  Denison  was  dying, 
and  nobody  seemed  calm  or  able  to  do  any  thing  quietly, 
except  you." 

"  Yes,"  murmured  Marcia  in  a  faint  voice,  "  I  /emember 
that  niglit ;  and  God  grant  I  may  be  strong  cjiougli  to  be  use- 
ful now,  if  any  help  can  save  this  miserable  man  !  Where 
have  they  carried  him,  Dorothy  ?  " 

"Into  the  study,  Miss.  Sir  Jasper  said  he  wasn't  to  be 
moved  a  step  farther  than  was  necessary.  The  servants  were 
all  crowding  about  the  door,  and  I  just  caught  a  glimpse  of 
the  poor  gentleman  lying  on  a  sofa  that  had  been  brought 
out  of  the  drawing-room,  and  looking  as  white  and  still  as  a 
corpse  ;  but  Sir  Jasper  sent  us  all  away,  and  shut  the  door  ; 
and  evL-ry  body  is  to  go  to  bed,  Mrs.  Brownlow  says,  except 
Mary  Carter,  Mr.  Hills,  and  the  men  who  have  gone  for  the 
doctor." 

Mr.  Hills  was  Sir  Jasper's  own  man,  and  a  model  of  sobriety 
and  solemnHy.  Tliis  gentleman  had  had  so  much  experience 
in  the  nursing  of  invalids  who  ailed  nothing,  that  he  ^v^8  almost 
as  good  as  a  doctor." 

Throughout  the  remainder  of  that  night,  Marcia  kept  watch 
alone  in  l4r  own  room,  while  Dorothy  slumbered  peacefully  in 
her  little  chamber  nigh  at  hand.  All  that  miserable  night 
Marcia  sat  in  the  old-fashioned  window,  ready  to  help  if  her 
help  were  wanted  below,  and  praying  in  her  heart  of  hearts 
for  Godfrey  Pierrepoint,  by  whose  hand  ehe  believed  tba 
Etricken  man  had  faliess. 
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CHAPTER  XXX. 

BL'NSHINE    ron    Ma.    DOEB. 

The  next  day  was  Friday,  and  Friday  loomed  a  black  and 
gloomy  day  for  Henry  Adolphus  Dobb,  who  evidenced  so 
morose  a  disposition  at  tlie  domestic  breakfast-table,  tliat  bo 
drew  down  upon  himself  fii^iiratively-worded  reproaches  to 
the  effect  tliiit  he  had  risen  from  the  wrong  side  of  his  bed, 
and  was  afllicted  with  a  pain  in  his  temper. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  repast  more  apt  to  become  weary  to 
the  spirit  and  revolting  to  the  appetite  than  the  dismal  meal 
with  which  the  Englishman  with  limited  means  fortifies  him- 
self for  his  day's  work.  The  Parisian  may  have  tliree  courses 
and  a  dessert  in  the  Palais-Royal  for  sonu'thing  under  fiftccu- 
pence,  or  in  quaint  little  streets  on  the  other  side  of  the  Seine, 
for  something  under  fivepence.  The  French  peasant  in  the 
provinces  may  have  a  basin  of  some  mysterious  soup,  whicli 
at  the  least  is  savoury,  or  a  bunch  of  grapes  with  his  hunch  I'f 
bread,  or  a  pocketful  of  yellow  pears,  or  u  lettuce  steeped  in 
oil,  and  a  slice  of  hard  cheese.  He  may  vary  his  humbk- 
menu  with  the  changing  seasons,  and  may  warm  himself  with 
a  soup  in  winter  and  refresh  himself  with  a  fruit  in  summei , 
and  may  impart  a  patrician  tone  to  his  repast  at  all  times  by 
the  consumption  of  a  liquor  that  is  at  any  rat^  called  wijie. 
But  the  wife  of  a  British  clerk  with  an  income  of  a  hundred 
and  twenty  po-mds  per  annum  thinks  she  has  done  her  duty 
to  her  husband  when  she  has  placed  before  him  a  stale  lialf- 
quartern,  considerably  adulterated  with  alum,  a  doubtful 
French  cg^  boiled  hard,  and  a  pat  of  indifferent  butter.  And 
then  she  sits  glaring  at  him  sternly  across  a  dingy  British- 
metal  pot  of  weak  tea — that  never  was  grown  in  China,  and 
whose  ghostly  resemblance  co  tea  is  washed  out  of  it  by  an 
immoderate  allowance  ot  boiling  water  ;  and  if  he  does  not 
do  justice  to  the  goods  his  domestic  gods  have  provided  fin- 
him  sho  asks  sharply  why  he  doesn't  "  make  a  good  break- 
fast." 

"  I  don't  know  what  has  come  to  yoa,  Henry  Adolphus,  fo» 
the  last  few  days,"  exclaimed  Selina,  as  her  husband  pushed 
away  an  uutasted  egg.  "  You've  been  that  dull  and  that  cross 
that  there's  been  no  bearing  you.  And  as  to  turning  up  your 
nose  at  an  egg  because  it  tastes  a  little  of  the  straw,  it's  mero 
daintiness  now  that  eggs  are  only  fourteen  a  shilling,  and  will 
be  dearer  between  tbia  and  Citristmas." 
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"  I  don't  like  undeveloped  chickens,"  answered  the  clerk 
moodily,  "  though  your  proclivities  may  lie  in  that  direction. 
I  think  you  might  have  got  me  a  bloater  by  this  time,  know- 
ing I'm  fond  of  'em  ;  but  never  mind  :  '  I  likes  to  be  despised,' 
as  the  gentleman  says  |in  the  play.  And  now  I'm  oflE  to  the 
office.  So  fare  thee  well  ;  and  if  for  ever — still  for  ever,  et 
cetera,  et  cetera : 

My  boat  is  on  the  shoro, 
And  my  bark  is  on  the  sea; 
But  before  I  go,  Tom  Moore, 
Here's  a  double  health  to  thee.' 

Why  the  gentleman  required  a  boat  and  a  bark  is  more  than  I 
can  underconstumble,  unless  the  bnrk  was  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  that  favourite  dog  of  his  that  he  made  such  a  row 
about,"  said  Mr.  Dobb,  whose  lively  wit  was  not  to  be  quite 
extinguished  by  the  gloom  of  despair. 

He  went  to  his  office  presently,  brooding  darkly  upon 
Gervoise  Catheron's  treachery,  and  determined  to  devote  the 
leisure  of  his  dinner-hour  to  the  hunting  out  of  that  gentle- 
man. 

"  He  fought  shy  of  me  all  yesterday,"  thought  the  clerk, 
"  which  proves  that  it  was  a  case  of  non  andire  with  the  party 
he  expected  to  tip  up.  I  saw  him  hanging  about  Sloper  and 
Halliday's  before  I  left  the  office,  but  when  I  got  out  he'd 
bolted.  If  I  don't  get  that  money  between  now  and  to-mor- 
row night,  I  shall  have  to  cut  this  place,  and  that  means  ruin. 
Your  swells,  like  Catheron,  can  manage  to  live  without  a 
character  ;  but  who'll  help  me  if  I  run  away,  leaving  fifty 
pounds  deficient  in  the  safe  I  had  charge  of  ?" 

Mr.  Dobb  made  his  way  to  the  office  with  a  slow  step  and  a 
very  rueful  countenance.  The  facetious  salutation  of  a  lively 
junior  was  distasteful  to  him,  though  the  youthful  wit  had 
founded  himself  on  his  superior.  Henry  Adolphus  groaned 
aloud  as  he  hung  up  his  hat,  stnx-k  by  the  s+outness  of  the  peg 
on  which  he  hung  it,  and  which  might  be  a  convenient  thing 
to  hang  liimself  upon  before  Saturday  night.  He  walked  to 
his  desk  with  a  listless  step,  and  seated  himself  languidly  upon 
his  stool.  A  heap  of  letters  awaited  his  inspection — small 
orders  from  rustic  publicans,  excuses  from  recalcitrant  vendors 
of  beer  to  be  drunk  on  the  premises,  and  so  on.  He  opened 
them  with  a  mechanical  air,  and  folded  each  letter  lengthwise 
after  reading  it,  witli  the  envelope  inside ;  for  Mr.  Dobb  wa« 
a  good  man  of  business  ;  though  he  did  talk  of  undercon- 
Bturabling  where  a  rational  person  would  have  talked  of  under- 
Btamdfng.     He  went  to  work  to-day  in  his  usual  orderly  man- 
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ner,  though  his  brain  was  disturbed  by  the  viBion  of  an  in- 
furiated employer  ;  but  wlit-n  lie  came  to  the  last  but  one  of 
Lis  letters,  he  grew  excited  all  at  once,  and  tore  open  tlie 
envelope  with  feverish  haste  ;  for  that  envelope  was  addressed 
to  Mr.  Dobb,  and  the  word  Private  was  written  above  the  seal, 
on  the  very  spot  which  a  sacrilegious  thumb  must  approach  if 
it  would  tear  open  the  envelope,  across  the  very  threshold  of 
the  temple  as  it  were.  The  hand  that  had  written  both  address 
and  warning  inscription  was  the  hand  of  Gervoise  Catheron. 

"  Another  excuse,"  thought  Mr.  Dobb  with  a  suppressed 
groan. 

But  in  the  next  instant  the  clerk's  face  became  suddenly 
radiant.  Tliere  was  no  letter  in  the  envelope,  which  contained 
only  one  oblong  slip  of  flimsy  paper ;  and  the  oblong  slip  of 
paper  was  a  fifty-pound  note. 

Henry  Adolphus  waited  just  long  enough  to  convince  him- 
self that  the  note  was  not  some  base  and  spurious  counter- 
feit upon  the  Bank  of  Love,  or  the  Bank  of  Elegance,  before 
he  alighted  from  his  stool  and  executed  an  elaborate  cellar- 
flap  break-down  upon  the  floor  of  the  office.  The  junior 
clerk,  who  was  unaccustomed  to  such  a  manifestation  from  his 
superior  during  business  liours,  looked  round,  like  King  Jamie 
when  he  perused  the  confessions  of  ill-fated  sorcerers,  "  in  a 
wonderful  admiration." 

"  I'll  tell  you  what  it  is,  Sparkins,"  said  Mr.  Dobb  :  "  it  isn't 
often  that  I  indulge  in  tlie  cup  that  cheers  and  is  very  likely 
to  inebriate  ;  but  I  made  a  very  bad  breakfast  this  morning, 
arid  I  find  myself  in  the  last  stage  of  secdiness.  So  you  just 
slip  round  to  the  tap  and  get  a  pot  of  the  best  double-brown, 
and  then  slip  across  to  Codgers's  for  a  pork-pie.  Nature 
abhors  a  vacuum,  and  I've  got  a  feeling  of  emptiness  tliat 
nothi'ig  less  than  half  a  sixteenpenny  pork  will  assuage.  Tell 
Codgers  I  don't  mind  kittens,  so  long  as  they  are  healthy  kit- 
tens ;  but  measly  felines  are  too  much  for  my  feelin's.  You 
owe  me  one  for  that,  I  flatter  myself,  Sparkins. — And  now  the 
venerable  proprietor  of  this  location  may  come  home  as  soon  as 
he  likr«.  '  Richard's  himself  again  ! '  "  soliloquisctl  ^Ir.  Dobb,  as 
he  took  the  business-like  precaution  of  inscribing  the  number 
of  the  fifty-pound  note  in  a  little  pocket-book,  in  which  there 
were  other  numbers.  After  having  done  this,  he  opened  the 
iron  safe  and  put  the  note  into  a  cash-box  where  there  wero 
notes  and  gold  to  some  amount. 

"The  astute  old  party  will  be  flummuxed  by  the  sight  of 
that  note,"  muttered  the  clerk,  pausing  in  the  act  of  lockinj^ 
the  cash-box.  "  I  haven't  taken  anything  above  ten  pounds 
since  he's  been  gone  ;  for  he  takes  jolly  good  care  that  the  big 
cheques  all  come  to  his  net.     lIc'U   ask  me  a  lot  of  question! 
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about  that  fifty  pounds,  aussi  certain  que  les  oeufs  sont  les  mufi^ 
exclaimed  the  clerk,  who,  when  his  spirits  were  especially  gay, 
was  apt  to  indulge  in  literal  translations  of  his  pet  phrases,  and 
would  proclaim  himself  en  haul  da  tabac,  or  demand  playfully 
whether  his  friends  could  perceive  de  vert  dans  son  ceil. 

"  It's  rather  awkward,"  thought  Henry  Adolphus  ;  "  but 
I've  got  the  money,  that's  the  grand  point,  and  I  must  fudge- 
up  some  story  for  the  governor.  Or  perhaps  the  better  plan 
would  be  to  take  the  money  round  to  young  Halliday  before 
four  o'clock  this  afternoon,  and  get  him  to  pay  it  into  the 
bank.  It'll  save  the  young  swell  a  lecture ;  he'd  never 
think  of  taking  a  note  of  anything  but  the  gross  amount  ho 
pays  in." 

Having  arrived  at  this  determination,  Mr.  Dobb  became 
quite  easy  in  his  mind  ;  and  when  his  junior  re-entered  the  of- 
lice,  bearing  a  pewter  vessel  of  foaming  porter,  a  very  brown 
pie,  with  a  couple  of  plates  and  knives,  neatly  arranged  on  a 
small  tray,  Henry  Adolyhus  took  off  his  coat  in  order  to  en- 
joy himself  thorougl-  j. 

"  We're  pretty  slack  this  morning,  Sparkins,"  said  he ; 
"  but  you  may  as  well  turn  that  key,  so  that  we  mayn't  have 
any  intrusive  cove  walking  in  upon  us  while  we're  taking 
uur  Tuireshmong  ;  consommation,  I  saw  it  inscribed  over  a  caffy 
when  I  was  in  Boulogne  ;  out  how  can  you  expect  any  thing 
but  queer  ideas  about  language  from  a  nation  that  calls  hats 
and  bonnets  confectionery  ?  Make  yourself  at  home,  Sparkins. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  remember  the  injunction  of  the  im- 
mortal Sairey,  who,  by  the  way,  was  not  unlike  your  mother. 
Don't  be  savage,  Sparkins  ;  because  if  you  give  way  to  angry 
feelings  you'll  choke  yourself.  Indignation  and  pork-pie  can- 
not dwell  together,  as  the  poet  remarked  apropos  to  youth  and 
age.  You  may  not  take  my  allusion  to  your  maternal  parent 
as  a  compliment,  but  it  was  meant  in  kindness." 

Wlieu  a  young  gentleman  of  sixteen  regales  himself  at  the 
expense  of  a  gentleman  of  scven-and-twenty,  he  must  expect 
to  be  trampled  upon.  If  the  junior  clerk  was  angered  by  his 
superior's  discourse,  he  drowned  his  anger  in  brown-stout. 

"There's  such  a  lot  of  people  over  at  Codgers's,"  he  said; 
"  and  they're  in  a  fine  state  of  excitement.  I  suppose  you 
beard  the  news  as  you  came  down  to  the  office  ?  " 

"What  news?"  cried  Mr.  Dobb.  "A  blessed  lot  of  news 
/  could  have  heard,  seeing  that  I  didn't  speak  to  a  creature 
between  this  and  home!  " 

"  What,  you  haven't  heard,  then  ?  " 

"  No ;  don't  I  tell  you,  stoopid  !  " 

The  junior  clerk's  heart  thrilled  with  a  sense  of  triumph. 
It  was  not  often  that  he  obtained  any  advantage  over  his 
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lenior.  But  to  be  able  to  impart  an  important  piece  of  local 
intelligence  to  that  gentleman  was  in  a  manner  to  get  the 
better  of  him,  Henry  Adolphus  felt  himself  humiliated,  but 
he  was  too  great  a  creature  to  succumb  before  an  inferior, 

"Come,"  he  said  8harj)ly,  reassuming  the  tone  of  tho 
master,  "  clear  up  those  bits  of  fat,  and  put  the  tray  in  tho 
corner  over  there.  We  can't  have  too  much  of  tliis  sort  of  thing 
in  business  hours,"  added  the  clerk,  as  if  the  pork-pie  luncheon 
had  bcL-n  a  suggestion  of  the  junior's,  rather  than  a  weakness 
of  the  great  Dobb  himself.  "Turn  that  key  iu  the  lock,  and 
get  back  to  your  desk  like  one  o'clock." 

The  clerk  mounted  his  own  stool  as  he  spoke,  and  began  to 
write  noisily  witii  a  very  hard  quill-pen. 

"  Now  then,"  he  exclaimed  in  his  most  careless  manner,  after 
writing  busily  for  about  live  minutes,  "what's  this  row  over  at 
Codgurs's  V  " 

The  junior  had  been  cheated  out  of  his  triumph.  lie  had 
anlicipatid  the  delight  of  astonishing  the  mighty  Dobb  ;  and 
behold,  that  master  mind  demanded  his  story  as  if  it  had  been 
the  recitation  of  a  lesson.  The  whole  affair  was  flat  and 
tame,  and  Mr.  Sparkins  imparted  his  news  iu  quite  a  subdued 
manner, 

"There's  been  a  gentleman  sliot  in  Scarsdale  wood,"  he 
said;  "a  gentleman  who  dined  with  Sir  Jasper  yesterday, 
and  left  the  Abbey  to  ride  homo  last  night  between  eight  and 
nine.  And  he  was  found  by  some  men  who  were  going 
through  the  wood  at  eleven  o'clock,  and  they  carried  him 
home  to  the  Abbey,  and  he  isn't  expected  to  live." 

"Who  shot  him?"  asked  Mr.  Dobb  sternly. 

"That's  just  what  nobody  knows  ;  poachers,  perhaps  ;  there 
are  lots  of  'ejn  always  prowling  about  Scarsdale  after  dark  at 
this  time  of  year.  And  there's  a  talk  that  the  gentleman  had 
money  about  him." 

"  Who  was — or  who  is  the  gentleman  ?  " 

"Mr.— Mr.  Ilolford,  I  think  they  call  him." 

"  Humph  !     I  haven't  the  honour  of  his  accjuaiutance." 

"  He  was  visiting  at  Marchbiouke,  they  say." 

"Ah,"  exclaimed  the  clerk,  with  supreme  indifference,  "I 
dare  say.  Of  course  there'll  be  all  sorts  of  false  reports  about. 
I  shall  hear  the  rights  and  wrongs  of  the  story  from  my  wife's 
cousin  Dorothy  Tursgood,  who  is  (piite  a  confidential  companion 
of  Miss  Denison's.  I  shall  get  my  information  from  huad-quar- 
ters,  Sparkins,  and  I'll  let  you  know  all  about  this  business  to- 
morrow." 

Utterly  crushed  by  the  patronage  of  his  superior,  the  junior 
clerk  went  on  with  his  work— copying  figures  out  of  one  book 
into  aq:)thcr  book,  and  ruling  douJ^  li******  wiiii  red  ink.     Mr. 
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Dobb  took  advantage  of  his  dinner-time  to  carry  the  cash-box 
to  Mr.  Ilalliday's  house,  which  was  a  pleasant  old  Georgian 
mansion  in  a  lane  where  the  towers  of  the  cathedral  made  % 
perpetual  coolness  with  their  dark  and  solemn  shadows.  Mr. 
Halliday  was  a  gay  young  bachelor  ;  and  the  clerk  found  him 
lolling  on  a  sofa  with  a  cigar  in  his  mouth  and  a  French  novel 
in  hishand  ,  but  an  open  treatise  on  algebra  and  a  desk  on  the 
table  near  him  went  to  show  that  he  had  at  least  been  making 
some  attempt  at  study. 

"How  do,  Dobb?"  he  said.  "Sit  down  and  make  yourself 
at  home.     Nothing  wrong  at  the  shop,  I  hope?  " 

"  No,  Sir  ;  it's  all — correct."  Henry  Adolphus  had  almost 
shaped  the  syllables  "  serene,"  but  pulled  himself  up  in  defer- 
ence to  his  employer,  who  was  a  very  young  man,  and  talked 
slang,  but  not  Mr.  Dobb's  slang. 

"  I  brought  round  the  cash-box,  Sir,"  said  the  clerk,  placing 
the  precious  casket  on  Mr.  Halliday's  table,  "thinking  you 
might  like  to  pay  in  the  rhi — ready-money,  before  the— Mr. 
Sloper  came  home.  It  might  look  more  the  chee — business- 
like, you  know,  Sir  ;  for  there's  over  a  hundred  there,  and  Mr. 
Sloper " 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  understand.  He  would  have  read  me  a  lecture 
for  not  looking  after  things  at  the  office  ;  and  you've  brought 
me  this  money  to  save  me  a  scrape.  It's  very  friendly  of  you, 
Dobb  ;  and  I'm  much  obliged.  Have  some  claret  and  seltzer  ; 
it's  capital  stuflE  for  this  weather.  You'll  find  a  jar  of  the 
genuine  Nassau  in  that  cupboard,  and  a  bottle  of  decent  St. 
Julien  ;  and  if  you  ring  the  bell,  I  dare  say  they  can  get  us  a 
lump  of  ice." 

But  Mr.  Dobb  declined  to  avail  himself  of  his  employer's 
hospitality.  He  was  anxious  to  get  back  to  the  office,  he  said. 
On  any  other  occasion  he  would  have  been  very  glad  to  drink 
claret  and  seltzer  with  the  dashing  young  Halliday  ;  not  that 
he  particularly  cared  about  claret  and  seltzer — but  because  it 
would  have  been  such  a  delightful  thing  to  have  boasted  oi 
his  intimacy  with  his  employer,  to  the  humiliation  of  his  owi 
circle.  To-day  he  felt  like  an  impostor,  for  he  had  come  t# 
Mr.  Halliday  in  order  to  get  out  of  his  own  difficulty,  and  net 
with  an  unselfish  desire  to  oblige  that  gentleman.  But  th» 
junior  partner  thrust  a  handful  of  choice  cigars  upon  the  clerk 
in  his  desire  that  he  might  get  some  reward  for  his  trouble^ 
and  Dobb  departed  from  the  Georgian  mansion,  and  emergeA 
out  of  the  shadow  of  the  cathedral  towers,  enriched  but  re- 
morseful. 

He  found  every  one  in  Koxborough  full  of  that  dark  deed 
which  had  been  done  in  Scarsdale  wood;  and  every  body  of 
any  importance  had  his  own  theory  of  the  case,  and  was  obsti- 
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nately  deaf  to  the  argument  of  any  body  who  advanced  any 
other  theory.  Henry  Adolphus  delighted  hie  wife  by  tlie 
cheerfulness  of  his  spirit  that  evening  as  he  lingered  over  hia 
tea,  and  was  not  altogether  unmoved  himself  by  the  silent  evi- 
dence of  a  wife's  love  and  duty,  which  he  found  between  two 
plates  on  the  tea-table,  in  the  shape  of  a  very  fine  bloater. 

"It's  a  soft  roe,  Henry  Adolphus,"  said  Mrs.  Dobb  ;  "I 
thought  you'd  like  a  relish  with  your  cup  of  tea.  And  I  got  a 
crusty  twopenny  of  to-day's  bake  on  purpose  for  you,"  added 
the  dutiful  wife,  as  she  cut  a  slice  from  a  stale  half-quartern 
ior  her  own  consumption. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dobb  discussed  the  outrage  in  Scarsdale  wood 
at  length  as  they  sat  over  their  tea  ;  and  after  the  tray  had 
been  removed,  ^Ii.ss  Pennekit's  dress  was  neglected  while  Selina 
Iv'rote  to  her  cousin  Dorolliy,  beseeching  that  young  lady  to 
take  tea  at  Amanda  Villas  on  the  following  evening. 

"  I  am  sure  Miss  Denison  will  let  you  come,"  wrote  Mrs. 
Dobb,  "and  of  course  Mr.  Catheron  will  see  you  home." 

"  Won't  he  though  ! "  exclaimed  the  clerk  as  he  perused 
this  sentence  in  his  wife's  letter.  "I  expect  he  will  drop  in 
this  evening — as  large  as  life  ;  and  I  hope  you'll  do  the  civil 
to  him,  'Liua,  and  not  show  your  teeth  as  you  did  the  last 
time  he  was  here,  for  he's  behaved  very  well  to  me  in  a  little 
transaction  we've  had  lately." 

"What!"  cried  the  alarmed  Selina,  "you  haven't  been 
lending  him  money  I  hope,  Henry  Adolphus?" 

"  Well,  I  did  lend  him  a  few  pounds  ;  but  he  has  acted  on 
the  square,  and  it's  all  serene." 

Mr.  Dol'b  had  not  forgotten  the  I  0  U's  which  he  held  foi 
his  lost  thirty  pounds,  but  he  fondly  believed  that  Gervoise 
•would  eventually  find  the  money  to  redeem  tliose  documents, 
as  he  had  done  when  hard  driven  for  the  still  more  pressing 
debt. 

Selina  promised  to  be  civil  to   the   sub-lieutenant  wlimcvoi 
he  appeared.     But  Mr.  Catlieron  did  not  drop  in  that  evcoiQ 
a3  tho  clerk  bad  expected  him  to  do. 
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CHAPTER  XXXI. 

NUMBER   G0G69. 

The  family  surgeon  and  another  surgeon — a  mighty  mastel 
»f  his  awful  science,  who  had  been  summoned  from  London  b« 
>;lcgram — held  a  consultation  in  the  yellow  drawing-room  at 
the  Abbey  as  to  the  state  of  Mr.  Arthur  Holroyde,  lying  on  hia 
impromptu  bed  in  the  darkened  and  silent  chamber  where  tho 
grim  Neptune  drove  his  sea-horses  above  the  index  of  time. 

The  two  surgeons  had  no  very  satisfactory  account  to  give 
of  their  patient.  He  had  been  shot  in  the  back,  and  the  bullet 
had  gone  through  the  lungs.  This  was  the  gist  of  what  the 
surgeons  stated,  tliough  they  shrouded  the  dismal  truth  in  a 
hazy  atmosphere  of  technicalities.  There  had  been  cases  in 
which  men  had  survived  the  perforation  of  the  lungs  by  a 
bullet,  and  had  lived  to  be  strong  and  hearty  again  ;  but  these 
cases  were  few,  so  few  that  the  London  surgeon  was  able  to 
give  Sir  Jasper  a  catalogue  of  them  as  he  discussed  the  state 
of  his  patient. 

"  I  shall  remain  here  for  to-night,  since  you  wish  me  to  do 
80,"  said  the  great  man  ;  "  for  I  will  not  conceal  from  you  the 
fact  that  the  case  is  critical,  very  critical,  and  I  doubt  if  my 
wortliy  coadjutor  has  had  much  experience  of  such  cases.  My 
people  will  telegraph  to  me  if  I  am  urgently  wanted  in  London, 
•md  I  shall  go  back  by  an  early  train — in  time  for  my  con- 
lultations.  In  the  mean  time  I  shall  be  on  the  spot  to  watch 
fur  any  change  in  the  symptoms." 

"  Let  every  thing  that  is  within  the  compass  of  medical 
science  be  done  for  this  gentleman,"  said  Sir  Jasper;  "he  is 
neither  my  friend  nor  my  kinsman  ;  but  he  has  been  my  guest 
and  was  on  his  homeward  way  from  my  house  when  he  was 
struck  by  his  assassin.  I  scarcely  know  whether  I  am  most 
anxious  for  the  preservation  of  his  life,  or  the  discovery  of  his 
treacherous  assailant." 

Andre  Chenier  called  the  classic  goddess  of  vengeance  a 
"  Nemesis  tardive  ;  "  but  modern  justice  is  rarely  slow  of  foot. 
The  clerk  at  Roxborough  station,  who  telegraphed  the  messags 
that  summoned  the  great  surgeon,  telegraphed  another  message 
that  was  carried  straight  to  the  chiefs  of  Scotland  Yard  ;  ani 
before  the  surgeon  had  left  his  consulting-room  in  Cavendish 
Square,  a  dotectivc  officer  was  on  his  way  to  Roxborough,  to 
hold  solemn  conference  with  the  local  police  and  to  begin  his 
work  forthwith.     Of  conrse  ho  proceeded  vithout  loss  of  time 
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fo  the  Abbey,  stopping  to  inspect  the  scene  of  the  murder  on 
his  way  ;  the  spot  where  the  gentleman's  horse  had  been  found 
neighing  dismally,  and  the  other  spot  where  the  gentleman 
himself  was  discovered  lying  on  his  face,  and  leading  up  to 
which  there  was  a  trail,  which  showed  how  the  gentleman 
had  been  dragged  some  yards  before  his  foot  disangaged  itself 
from  the  stirrup.  At  the  Abbey,  the  detective  honoured  Mrs. 
Bcownlow  with  a  hearing,  and  received  from  that  lady  the 
contents  of  Arthur  Holroyde's  pockets.  After  inspecting  these, 
the  ofik'ial  waited  on  Sir  Jasper  Denison.  "  I  think  I  have 
got  at  the  motive  of  the  attack,  Sir,"  he  said,  "  and  that's  some- 
thing. Did  you  know  that  the  gentleman  had  a  considerable 
Bum  of  money  about  him  ?  " 

"  No,  I  am  quite  ignorant  of  his  affairs." 

"  Well,  he  had.  Sir.  Tliree  hundred  pounds  in  bank  notes  ; 
I've  found  the  numbers  of  the  notes  in  his  pocket-book,  with 
the  date  of  their  receipt.     They  were  received  yesterday." 

"  That  is  quite  impossible,"  answered  Sir  Jasper ;  "  Mr. 
Holroyde  never  quitted  my  house  yesterday  until  he  left  it  in 
the  evening.     There  must  be  a  mistake  in  the  date." 

"Well,  there  may  be,  Sir;  but  I  should  fancy  from  the 
>ook  of  the  gentleman's  pocket-book  that  he  was  a  very 
methodical  par — person.  We're  obliged  to  look  into  papers  and 
letters,  and  such  like,  you  see,  Sir,  without  leave  or  license 
when  a  gentleman  has  been  all  but  murdered,  and  doesn't  know 
who  attacked  him.  I  suppose  there  was  no  one  in  your  house, 
Sir,  likely  to  pay  Mr.  Ilohoyde  money." 

"  Most  decidedly  not." 

"  Do  you  think  he  received  the  notes  by  post  ?  " 

*'  No  ;  he  could  receive  no  letter  in  this  house,  for  hia 
presence  here  was  accidental." 

"  WeM,  then,  Sir,  I  suppose  the  date  must  be  wrong.  You 
see  it's  a  little  pocket-book,  with  the  pages  divided  for  every 
day  in  the  year,  and  in  the  division  tliat's  dated  September 
16,  Thursday,  there's  tlie  entry  about  this  three  hundred,  and 
the  numbers  of  the  notes  in  a  veiy  clear  handwriting.  Well, 
Sir,  I'm  inclined  to  think  the  gentleman  had  these  notes  upon 
him  when  he  was  shot.  Your  housekeeper  had  -the  good  senao 
not  to  meddle  with  bis  clotlies  when  they  were  taken  olf  him, 
and  I  found  his  waistcoat-pocket  pulled  inside  out.  It's  pr  tty 
likely  the  notes  were  in  thct  very  pocket.  Your  housckeoi  er 
tells  me  she  can  swear  to  the  pocket  being  like  that  when  th 
gentleman  was  brought  in  It's  tolerably  clear  to  my  mind 
tiiat  the  gentleman  had  the  notes,  and  that  they  were  taken 
from  him  after  ho  was  shot.  If  it  was  so,  we  oughtn't  to  havo 
much  difficulty  in  getting  at  the  individual  who  did  it,  unlesa 
he's  an  old  hand  and  has  a^wA  the  notes  abroad.     You  might 
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dispose  of  a  million  of  money  th^it  way,  and  not  have  it  traced 
home  to  you  very  easily.  However,  I  don't  think  the  gentle- 
man was  shot  by  an  old  hand.  It's  more  likely  to  have  been 
done  by  some  country  yokel,  and  if  so  we  shall  be  down  upon 
him  before  he  has  time  to  get  rid  of  his  plunder,  I've  had  a 
look  at  the  place  where  the  business  happened,  and  there's  a 
,  ollow  amongst  the  fern  that  looks  as  if  a  man  had  been  lying 
["in  Avait  there  for  some  hours.  I  think  I  can  about  guess 
he  build  of  the  man  by  the  shape  of  that  hollow,  and  if  I'm 
right,  he  wasn't  a  very  big  fellow.  A  youngster  perhaps  !  It's 
rather  like  a  youngster's  business  this." 

Sir  Jasper  listened  gravely  to  the  detective.  There  aro 
occasions  on  which  the  most  inveterate  persifleur  is  fain  to  be 
serious.  Voltaire  was  very  n)uch  in  earnest  when  he  busied 
himself  with  rehabilitation  of  Calas  ;  and  Horace  Walpole  was 
quite  seriovis  when  he  pleaded  for  unlucky  Admiral  Byng. 

"I  beg  that  you  will  offer  a  reward  of  a  hundred  pounds — 
to  be  paid  by  me — for  the  apprehension  of  the  wretch  who 
committed  this  outrage,"  said  the  Baronet.  "  The  gentleman 
was  my  guest  ;  and  if  his  life  cannot  be  saved,  I  am  bound  to 
see  that  his  death  is  avenged.  I  have  made  inquiries  respect- 
ing his  friends,  and  find  that  he  stands  quite  alone  in  the 
world,  or,  at  any  rate,  that  there  is  no  one  he  would  care  to 
have  summoned  to  his  bedside." 

This  was  all  that  Sir  Jasper  had  to  say  to  the  detective,  who 
retired  very  well  pleased  with  his  mission,  which  promised  to 
be  a  profitable  one  ;  for  it  was  more  than  likely  that  he,  and 
he  alone,  would  touch  the  reward  so  liberally  offered. 

Dorothy  accepted  her  cousin's  invitation,  and  duly  presented 
herself  at  Amanda  Villas  on  the  afternoon  of  that  Saturday  to 
which  the  clerk  had  looked  forward  with  such  terror.  It  was 
not  a  time  for  tea-drinkings  or  junkettings.  There  was  a 
solemn  hush  in  the  chambers  of  Scarsdale  Abbey,  and  an  odour 
as  of  a  tanyard  pervaded  the  atmosphere  about  the  mansion  ; 
for  oak  bark  was  strewn  a  foot  thick  on  the  broad  carriage- 
drive,  and  the  gig  of  the  local  surgeon,  and  the  fly  which  con- 
veyed the  great  practitioner  from  London,  rolled  noiselessly 
as  on  velvet.  It  was  not  a  time  for  tea-drinking,  for  Arthur 
i.Iolroyde  lay  in  Sir  Jasper's  study  hovering  between  life  and 
death — and  oh  !  so  much  nearer  death  than  life  ;  and  Dorothy 
was  fain  to  pretend  some  solemn  engagement  of  longstanding 
when  she  asked  permission  to  visit  her  cousin. 

That  permission,  however,  was  very  readily  granted  by  Misa 
Denison.  "  Yes,  go  by  all  means,  my  dear,"  she  said  ;  "  it 
will  be  good  for  you  to  be  away  from  this  dreadful  house." 

So  Dorothy  left'  the  Abb"by  after  an  early  dinnw:  with  hei 
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friend  and  patroness,  Mrs.  Browning,  who  was  much  grander 
and  more  condescending  in  her  manner  than  Marcia  Denison, 
Under  ordinarj'  circumstances  Dorothy  would  have  been  the 
last  person  in  the  workl  to  leave  that  silent  house  for  any  tea- 
drinking,  for  her  heart  was  tender  and  compassionate,  and  slie 
had  lain  awake  for  some  time  in  the  two  last  nights  thinking 
wliat  a  dreadful  thing  it  would  be  if  Mr.  Holroyde  were  to  die  ; 
and  had  prayed  to  the  holy  I\Iother  and  all  manner  of  saints 
and  angels  for  his  recovery,  in  her  simple  childish  way — just 
as  she  would  have  entreated  an  earthly  mother  and  earthly 
friends.  But  she  was  in  love — it  was  for  the  love  of  Gervoise 
Catheron  that  she  went  to  Roxborough  this  September  after 
noon.  Had  not  Selina  promised  that  he  should  escort  lu# 
home?  Of  course  that  implied  that  he  was  to  be  of  the  tei.- 
party.  And  she  wanted  so  much  to  see  him,  and  to  hear  his 
troubles  ;  to  know  whether  he  had  been  able  to  pay  that  cruel 
tobacconist,  or  to  appease  the  wrath  of  the  pitiless  tailor  who 
was  so  unjustifiably  angry  at  being  cheated  out  of  his  goods 
and  labour.  She  wanted  to  see  him.  This  love  of  hers  was 
all  suffering,  and  yet  she  wanted  to  suffer  more.  The  tender 
heart  was  ready  to  bleed  anew,  whenever  the  ruthless  god 
should  be  pleased  to  plant  fresh  arrows  in  the  faithful  breast. 

But  a  disappointment  awaited  poor  Dorothy  at  Amanda 
Villas.  She  found  the  little  parlour  very  neat,  and  an  elegant 
repast  of  mutlins  and  water-cre&ses  adorning  the  table.  There 
were  no  vestiges  of  Miss  Pennekit's  dress,  which  had  been  car- 
ried home  in  a  cotton  handkerchief  early  that  afternoon,  to  be 
worn  by  Miss  Pennekit  on  the  following  Sabbath,  with  a  view 
to  the  utter  annihilation  of  her  particular  friends  during 
church  service.  Mr.  Dobb  was  radiant,  for  Sloper  had  re- 
turned early  in  the  afternoon,  and  had  been  much  gratified  by 
the  clerk's  account  of  business  during  his  absence,  and  with 
the  sharpness  that  had  distinguished  that  gentleman's  proceed- 
ings ill  re  certain  doubtful  customers  of  the  firm.  But  there 
was  no  Gervoise  Catheron.  Poor  Dorothy  scalded  herself  with 
boiling  tea,  and  nearly  choked  herself  with  mufBn  from  sheer 
mortification  of  spirit. 

"  I  thought,  perhaps,  Gervoise  might  be  here,"  she  ven- 
tured to  whisper  to  Selina  presently,  with  a  piteous  assump- 
tion of  indifference.  Whereon  Selina  told  her  that  lleniy 
Adolphus  had  not  set  eyes  upon  Mr.  Catheron  since  Wednes- 
day night,  but  that  he — the  lieutenant — was  expected  to  drop 
in  at  any  moment. 

"  You  know  how  very  intimate  he  is  with  Dobb,"  said 
Selina,  "  let  alone  his  being  likely  to  see  you  here.  It's  not 
often  three  days  go  by  without  our  seeing  him." 

"I  hope— there's — nothing  the  matter  with  him,"  faltered 
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Dorothy,  across  whose  vivid  imagination  there  flitted  a 
vision  of  nearly  all  the  sudden  calamities  that  can  afflict  hu- 
manity. 

"  Why,  what  should  be  the  matter  with  him  ?  "  exclaimed 
Selina.  "  I  shall  think  you  don't  like  the  muffins,  Dorothy 
\f  you  don't  make  a  better  tea.  Give  j'our  cousin  some  ol 
those  cresses,  Henry  Adolphus,  they're  the  finest  I  ever 
partook  of." 

Dorothy's  heart  grew  a  little  lighter  after  this.  Gervoise 
Catheron  might  come  at  any  moment.  She  tried  not  to  listen 
to  stray  footsteps  in  the  street ;  she  did  her  best  to  answer  all 
the  eager  questions  with  which  her  host  and  hostess  assailed 
her,  and  to  give  a  faithful  account  of  all  that  had  happened 
since  the  outrage  in  Scarsdale  wood. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dobb  were  ravenous  for  information  upon 
this  soul-absorbing  topic  ;  and  Dorothy  had  to  go  over  tke 
sam&  ground  several  times  before  they  were  appeased.  Had 
ehe  seen  the  gentleman  before  he  left  the  Abbey  ?  and  how 
had  he  looked?  and  what  had  he  said?  and  was  there  any 
thing  particular  about  his  ways  ?  and  so  on.  The  Dobbs  evi- 
dently considered  that  a  gentleman  who  was  about  to  be  mur- 
dered ought  \s>  make  a  point  of  differing  in  some  respect  from 
commonplac»people  who  are  in  no  immediate  danger  of  losing 
their  lives. 

Mr.  Dobb  had  rarely  enjoyed  himself  more  thoroughly 
than  he  did  this  evening.  Of  course  he  had  his  own  theories 
about  the  attack  on  Arthur  Holroyde — theories  which  he  ex- 
panded at  large  fur  the  benefit  of  his  wife  and  her  cousin. 
His  ideas  on  the  subject  were  very  profound  ;  and  his  expo- 
sition of  them  was  somewhat  obscure.  He  told  his  com- 
panions how  he  should  act  if  he  were  the  detective,  and  threw 
quite  a  new  light  upon  the  machinery  of  secret  police,  so 
elaborate  was  the  scheme  of  detection  which  he  set  forth  ;  and 
then  he  told  them  what  he  should  say  if  he  were  counsel  for 
the  unknown  assassin  ;  and  how  he  should  charge  the  jury  if 
he  were  the  judge  before  whom  the  trial  took  place.  He  made 
himself  crimson  in  the  face  as  he  delivered  his  speech  for  the 
defence  ;  and  made  Selina's  flimsy  plated  candlesticks  quite 
leap  as  he  slapped  the  table  at  the  end  of  his  energetic  periods. 
It  was  only  when  the  trial  was  over,  and  the  judge  had  put  on 
the  black  cap  and  had  pronounced  sentence  on  the  unknown 
assassin,  that  Dorothy  put  her  hand  into  her  pocket  and  dis- 
covered a  folded  paper,  whose  contents,  she  thought,  might 
possibly  prove  interesting  to  her  companions. 

"  I  quite  forgot  that  I  had  it  in  my  pocket,"  she  said,  as  shf 
nnfolded  the  broad  black-and-white  poster.  It's  a  bill  offering 
a  r*»wftjra  f«r  the  apprehcnsioD  of  the  murderer.  There  are  hun- 
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Ireds  of  them  printed  ;  and  they  are  to  be  posted  op  in  every 
part  of  the  country,  and  in  London  too,  I  believe." 

"Why,  Dorothy,"  cried  the  clerk,  with  something  like  iu- 
digniitiou  in  his  tone,  "  what  a  little  fool  you  were  not  to  show 
us  this  before !" 

He  spread  the  bill  upon  the  table,  and  read  its  contents 
aloud  with  intense  gusto.  But  he  paused  and  grew  suddenly 
thoughtful  as  he  read  the  numbers  of  the  missing  notes.  He 
had  a  ready  memory  for  figures,  and  one  of  those  numbers 
Beemed  strangely  familiar  to  him. 

"  69G69  !  "  lie  repeated  :  "  I've  a  sort  of  recollection  of  writ- 
ing some  such  number  as  that  a  day  or  two  ago  ;  for  I  remem- 
ber thinking  it  was  all  loops  and  tails." 

He  paused  for  a  few  moments,  scratching  his  head  with  a 
puzzled  expression  of  face,  and  staring  at  the  bill  that  lay 
eprcad  out  upon  the  table  before  him.  Then  he  made  a  sudden 
pounce  at  his  pocket,  and  produced  a  little  memorandum-book. 
He  turned  the  leaves  with  a  rapid  hand,  and  looked  at  the  last 
entry. 

"Good  God!"  he  cried,  starting  to  his  feet,  "one  of  the 
notes  is  the  very  one  that  Gervoise  Catheron  paid  me  yester- 
day morning." 

Dorothy  sprang  to  her  feet  too,  white  and  trembling. 

"  Oh,  how  can  you  say  that !  "  she  cried.  "  You  cannot  thinT 
that  Gervoise  was  the  man  who  shot  Mr.  Holroyde !  " 

She  stood  looking  at  him  for  a  moment,  and  then  excla'yed 
with  a  little  half-hysterical  laugh  : 

"  How  silly  I  am ! — as  if  Gervoise  would  hurt  any  one 
for  all  the  money  in  the  world.  The  wicked  wretch  who 
robbed  Mr.  Holroyde  must  have  palmed  the  note  off  upon 
Gervoise.  It  won't  bring  him  into  any  danger,  will  jt?  Oh. 
Henry  Adolphus,  tell  me  that  it  can't  bring  him  into  au^ 
danger ! " 

"  I  don't  know  about  that,"  answered  Mr.  Dobb  moodily, 
"When  there's  been  highway  robbery  and  murder,  and  an  in- 
nocent man  disposes  of  a  portion  of  the  property  within  some- 
thing like  twelve  hours  after  the  event,  the  innocent  man  ia 
rather  liable  to  find  himself  in  a  jolly  disagreeable  fix.  I  don't 
know  how  it  may  be  for  Catheron  ;  but  I  know  it's  likely  to  be 
uncommon  awkward  for  me." 

And  on  this  it  was  Selina's  turn  to  be  alarmed.  That 
lady  made  a  rush  at  her  husband  and  embraced  him  hysteri- 
cally, asking  if  it  was  to  come  to  this,  that  a  respectable  young 
married  man  was  to  be  accused  of  murder  ;  and  "  Oh,  didn't  I 
warn  you  harm  would  come  of  being  intimate  with  Gervoisa 
Catheron  ?  and  oh,  Henry  Adolphus,  they  never,  never,  nevei 
•hall  tear  you  to  the  scafEold ; "  and  uttering  a  great  many 
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lamentations  of  the  same  cliaracter,  which  would  have  been 
extremely  appropriate  if  the  myrmidons  of  the  law  had  been 
at  that  moment  waiting  to  carry  out  the  final  arrangements 
for  Mr.  Dobb's  execution. 

Tlie  clerk  extricattil  himself  with  some  difficulty  from  the 
encircljling  arms  of  his  wife. 

"  Don't  be  a  fool,  'Lina,"  he  exclaimed,  "  and  don't  begin 
bellowing  till  we  know  whether  there's  any  thing  to  bellow 
about.  I  dare  say  it  will  all  come  right  enough  in  the  end. 
Of  course  Catheron  must  know  where  he  got  the  money,  and  who 
gave  it  to  him  :  and  I  dare  say  he'll  be  able  to  put  the  detec- 
tives on  the  right  scent,  and  perhaps  get  the  reward  for  his 
pains,"  added  Mr.  Dobb,  rather  envia"usly.  "  Some  fellows  are 
always  dropping  into  hick  ;  and  the  more  idle  and  good-for- 
nothing  they  arc,  and  the  less  they  do  to  deserve  it,  the  more 
they  drop  into  it." 

Mr.  Catheron's  career  during  his  residence  at  Castleford 
had  not  been  distinguished  by  any  particular  success  ;  but  for 
the  moment  the  clerk  felt  as  if  his  friend  had  been  one  of 
Fortune's  most  favoured  children. 

"  I'll  tell  you  what  it  is,"  said  Mr.  Dobb,  "  I'll  just  run  round 
to  the  barracks  and  see  if  I  can  get  hold  of  Catheron.  I  may 
be  able  to  put  him  up  to  a  good  thing.  Stop  where  you  are  til) 
I  come  back,  Doll.  I  dare  say  I  shall  bring  Gervoise  with  me^ 
and  we'll  both  walk  home  with  you." 

Dorothy  consulted  her  neat  little  silver  watch.     Social  tea 
drinkings  at  Amanda  Villas  took  place  at  a  very  early  hour, 
and  though  the  evening  had  seemed  quite  a  long  one,    it  was 
now  only  half-past  eight. 

"  Come  back  as  soon  as  you  can,  please,  Henry  Adolphus,' 
said  Dorothy  ;  "  I  musn't  stay  here  after  nine." 

But  slie  did  stay  after  nine,  for  nine  o'clock  struck  while 
Mr.  Dobb  was  still  absent.  Poor  Dorothy  sat  in  silent  agony 
awaiting  his  return,  though  she  kept  arguing  with  herself  that 
there  could  be  no  cause  for  terror  or  anguish.  Surely  no  harm 
could  come  of  Gervoise  Catheron's  accidental  possession  of  one 
of  those  missing  notes.  She  knew  nothing  of  the  law  of  evi- 
dence ;  she  had  never  studied  the  science  of  crime,  or  troubled 
herself  about  the  details  of  those  dreadful  deeds  which  had 
been  done  within  her  memory,  and  whose  dark  records  she  had 
listened  to,  pale  and  shuddering,  when  the  chief  butler  deignei 
to  read  aloud  from  the  London  papers  in  Mrs,  Browning's 
room.  She  had  no  notion  of  the  extent  of  the  danger  to  which 
her  lover  was  exposed  ;  but  she  was  stricken  with  fear  and 
anguish  nevertheless.  It  seemed  so  dreadful  that  the  man  she 
loTed  should  be  in  any  way  involved  in  this  dark  mystery  of 
crime  and  horror.     So  she  sat  pale  and  miserable,  waiting  for 
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Ihecierk'B  return,  and  deriving  very  little  consolation  from  Mrs 
Dobb,  whose  disfourse  ran  cliiefly  upon  her  own  feelings,  and 
the  prophetic  terror  with  which  slie  had  been  inspired  witli  re- 
gard to  Gervoise  Catlieron,  and  the  numerous  warnings  slie> 
had  given  her  husband  upon  tiie  subject  of  his  friendsliip  witli 
tlie  lieutenant,  and  the  foreshadowings  of  the  present  state  of 
aiTairs,  which  had  been  revealed  to  lier  in  her  dreams. 

"  I  dreamt  of  riding  in  a  third-class  carriage  only  the  night 
before  last,"  said  Selina,  "  and  I  think  you'll  allow  that  looked 
like  coming  down  in  the  world  ;  and  Dobb  was  sitting  opposite 
to  me  eating  green  apples.  I  never  did  like  dreaming  of  un- 
ripe fruit  ;  it  signifies  failure  in  your  plans,  you  know,  and 
you'll  find  it  exphiined  in  that  way  in  Napoleon  Bonaparte's 
own  Dream- Book.  And  then  the  carriage  came  to  a  dead-stop 
all  at  once,  and  we  were  told  to  get  out  ;  and  it  v/asn't  a  car- 
riage after  all,  but  a  steamer  going  on  dry  land,  and  the 
paddle-wheels  had  stuck  in  the  ground,  whicli  of  course  I 
understand  to  signify  tliat  you  are  sure  to  come  to  harm  when 
you  choose  acquaintance  in  a  higher  station  to  your  own  anH 

get  out  of  your  element,  as  it  were But  I  oee  you're  not 

listening,  Dorothy  ;  so  I'll  say  no  more." 

"  Oh,  yes,  Selina,  I  am  listening.  But  you  frighten  me  so 
ivhen  you  talk  of  those  bad  dreams.  I  shall  die  if  any  harm 
comes  to  Gervoise." 

"  It's  like  your  selfishness  to  think  of  nothing  but  your 
Gervoises.  But  I  feel  myself  bound  to  tell  you  that  I'm  afraid 
there's  trouble  in  store  for  you,  Dorothy.  I  dreamt  last  week 
that  I  saw  you  dressed  in  pink  ;  and  I  never  yet  knew  any 
good  to  come  of  dreaming  of  a  pink  dress." 

While  Mrs.  Dobb  was  thus  feeding  the  vague  fear  that  op- 
pressed poor  Dorothy,  the  clerk's  latch-key  sounded  in  the  street- 
door,  and  in  another  moment  Henry  Adolphus  entered  the 
little  sitting-room.  He  was  paler  than  Dorothy,  and  the 
humorous  faculty  seemed  to  have  deserted  him  for  the  time 
being. 

"  Here's  a  pretty  black  look-out  for  us  all  !  "  he  said  ; 
"Catheron  has  bolted — hasn't  shown  himself  at  the  barracka 
since  Thursday  night ;  and  his  commanding-ollicer  came  out, 
as  I  was  making  my  inquiries,  and  has  been  hauling  me  over 
the  coals  to  any  extent  ;  and  accusing  me  of  being  concerned 
in  Catheron's  going  to  the  bad  :  low  company,  and  two 
penny-halfpenny  betting,  and  pot-houses,  and  all  that  sort 
tif  thing,  has  been  pelted  at  my  head  for  the  last  half-hoiir. 
If  it  wasn't  for  such  as  you,'  said  the  swell,  'there  wouldn't 
DC  so  many  junior  officers  a  disgrace  to  their  corps.  I  have 
reported  Mr.  Catheron's  disappearance  to  the  Admiralty,'  h« 
said, '  and  if  he  comes  back,  there'll  bo  a  court-martial  held 
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for  the  investigation  of  his  conduct,'  and  then  he  called  to  ons 
of  the  men  :  'See  this  person  out  at  the  gates,'  he  said,  'and 
don't  let  me  hear  of  him  hanging  about  here  again  ;'  and  upon 
that  he  turned  upon  his  heel  and  walked  off.  Oh,  shouldn't 
I  have  liked  to  have  presented  him  with  a  testimonial  in  the 
ehape  of  a  small  piece  of  my  mind  !" 

Mr.  Dobb  might  have  said  more  in  his  indignation  ;  but  at 
this  juncture  his  attention  was  called  to  Doiothy,  who  had 
fainted  "  dead  off,"  as  Selina  said. 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 

A    DISMAL    SABBATH. 

To  Marcia  those  silent  days  were  very  terrible  in  which  the 
house  was  huslied,  and  every  sound  of  human  footstep  and 
human  voice  suppressed,  in  order  that  the  fitful  slumbers  of 
Arthur  Holroyde  should  at  least  be  unbroken  by  anv  external 
cause.  During  those  dreadful  days  the  daughter  of  the  house 
sat  alone  in  her  room  ;  sat  for  hours  motionless  and  silent — in 
seeming  almost  apathetic,  but  in  reality  possessed  by  a  terror 
so  profound  that  it  deprived  her  of  all  power  of  action. 

She  had  been  told  that  there  was  no  hope  for  Arthur  Hol- 
royde. He  might  linger  so  many  hours,  so  many  days  even, 
but  it  was  only  a  question  as  to  the  endurance  of  his  pain. 
Lingering  or  slow  as  the  footsteps  of  Death  might  be,  they 
were  approaching  him  none  the  less  surely.  The  utmost  that 
medical  science  could  do  for  Arthur  Holroyde  was  to  slacker 
the  pace  of  those  fatal  footsteps.  Marcia  Denison  knew  this  ; 
and  she  fully  believed  that  the  dying  man  had  been  stricken 
by  the  hand  of  Godfrey  Pierrepoint. 

Had  he  not  said  that  if  they  two  met,  there  would  be  a 
ruder  justice  than  any  to  be  obtained  in  courts  of  law — a  has- 
tier Bcttlement  of  a  dishonoured  husband's  wrongs  than  could 
be  effected  by  the  prosings  of  proctors  or  the  decree  of  any 
mortal  parliament?  And  a  fatal  accident  had  brought  about 
their  meeting  ;  and  this  was  what  had  come  of  it.  She  had 
thought  much  of  the  possibility  of  such  an  encounter,  after  her 
interview  witli  Godfrey  ;  but  even  amidst  the  vague  terrorthat 
tormented  her,  there  had  been  the  hope — nay,  more  than  the 
hope—the   belief  that  Christian   feeling  would   restrain  hii 
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hand,  that  he  would  let  his  enemy  go — half  in  mercy,  half  in 
Bconi — as  he  might  release  some  hunted  beast  that  was  scarcely 
worthy  to  become  an  honest  hunter's  prey. 

Her  fears  for  Godfrey  Pierrepoint  locked  her  lips.  She  had 
made  no  inquiry  as  to  the  mode  and  manner  of  the  attack  upon 
Arthur  Holroyde.  If  she  had  known  that  he  had  been  sliot  in 
tJie  back,  she  might  have  been  spared  the  anguisli  of  these  ter- 
rible days  ;  for  under  no  circumstances  could  slie  have  believed 
Godfrey  Pierrepoint  an  assassin.  She  fancied  that  the  men  had 
met  each  other  face  to  face  ;  and  there  on  the  spot,  without 
time  for  consideration  or  ceremonial  observance,  some  rude 
duel  had  taken  place  between  them,  and  the  guilty  man  had 
fallen  by  the  hand  of  the  avenger.  She  thought  this,  and  tim 
horror  of  the  thought  froze  her  very  soul.  She  dared  not  ask 
any  question  about  the  tragic  mystery.  However  cautiously 
she  might  speak,  some  unlucky  word  might  be  dangerous, 
perhaps  fatal,  to  him. 

"  I  am  groping  in  darkness,"  she  thought,  "I  will  not  speak 
of  this  thing  at  all.  I  will  not  open  my  lips  upon  this  subject, 
for  fear  I  should  do  mischief." 

And  Dorothy,  seeing  her  mistress  so  pale  and  silent,  so  cold 
and  reserved,  could  not  take  heart  to  speak  of  the  tragedy. 
She  had  told  Miss  Denison  of  the  great  surgeon's  sentence  of 
death,  the  particulars  of  which  had  penetrated  to  the  house- 
keeper's room  ;  but  this  was  all  she  had  dared  to  say.  Sir 
Jasper  kept  his  apartments,  and  Mrs.  Harding  also  remained 
in  her  own  room,  quite  prostrated  by  tlit-  shock,  she  told  ]\Ir8. 
Browning,  when  the  housekeeper  visited  her  in  her  darkened 
chamber.  It  may  seem  an  easy  thing  to  kill  a  mandarin  when 
a  wish  only  is  sufficient  to  do  the  deed,  and  there  is  all  the 
distance  between  Europe  and  Asia  to  divide  the  victim  from 
his  murderer.  But  what  if  the  evil  wish  has  been  father  to 
the  deed,  and  the  mandarin  attacked  by  a  blundering  hand  has 
been  brought  home  to  die  by  inches  under  the  very  roof  that 
shelters  his  murderer  ?  That  contingency  can  scarcely  bo 
very  agreeable.  Mrs.  Harding  groaned  aloud  as  she  rejected 
some  sloppy  invalid  nourishment  which  the  housekeeper  had 
carried  her. 

"  No,  you  dear  good  creature,"  she  exclaimed, — for  there 
were  few  circumstances  under  which  she  forgot  to  be  civil, — 
"  I  don't  want  any  arrow-root.  This  dreadful  event  has 
brought  on  my  neuralgia  ;  and  arrow-root  is  no  use  in 
neuralgia.  Do  go  away — that's  a  dear  kind  soul.  I  knoio 
you're  wanted  down  stairs."  And  then  when  the  chamber- 
•loor  had  closed  upon  the  dear  good  soul,  Blanche  Harding 
tlung  off  the  bedclothes  and  rose,  tall  and  ghost-like,  and 
terrible  to  look  upon  in  her  white   garments.     She  roe  and 
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paced  the  room  with  her  bare  feet — a  modern  Jane  Shore,  anJ 
«vith  more  than  Jane  Shore's  sins  upon  her  soul. 

"  Oh  God,"  she  cried,  "  wnat  a  wretch  I  am  !  Was  ther« 
iver  such  a  wicked  creature  as  I  ?  How  many  years  am  I  to 
?ndure  my  dreadful  life  ;  and  how  shall  I  dare  to  die  when 
my  time  comes  ?" 

The  house  was  like  a  tomb  during  these  dismal  days  of 
waiting  on  the  fatal  footsteps.  The  servants  glided  to  and 
fro  like  the  ghosts  in  Hades.  The  tongue  of  the  dinner-bell 
was  dumb  ;  no  regular  meals  of  any  description  were  served  in 
the  upper  regions  ;  but  trays  were  carried  up  stairs,  and  carried 
down  again  with  their  contents  very  often  untasted.  Who 
could  eat  or  drink  wliile  those  stealthy  footsteps  were  advanc- 
ing through  the  silence  ? 

It  might  have  been  long  before  Marcia  Denison  aroused 
herself  from  the  deadly  stupor  which  had  oppressed  her  since 
the  night  of  the  murder,  if  there  had  not  arisen  a  sudden  need 
for  her  womanly  care  and  tenderness.  On  the  Sunday  after 
the  fatal  night,  Dorothy  fell  ill,  very  ill,  alarmingly  ill  ;  and 
Marcia's  heart  melted  all  at  once  when  she  found  her  little 
protegee  tossing  her  feverish  head  on  a  tumbled  pillow,  and 
uttering  wild  incoherent  talk.  The  family  doctor  came  to 
look  at  the  sick  girl,  and  prescribed  some  simple  effervescing 
draught. 

"  Mental  excitement,  no  doubt,"  he  said  ;  "  and  perhaps  a 
sudden  chill  into  the  bargain.  Girls  of  this  age  are  so  reckless. 
Don't  be  alarmed,  Miss  Denison,  we  shall  bring  your  little 
maid  round  ;  depend  upon  it." 

Marcia  dismissed  the  housemaid  who  had  been  the  first  to 
discover  Dorothy's  illness,  and  had  been  administering  weak 
tea  and  strong  smelling-salts,  under  the  belief  that  those  two 
restoratives  were  infallible  in  all  mortal  illness.  The  girl  was 
kind-hearted,  but  rough  and  clumsy  :  so  Marcia  dismissed  her 
and  took  up  her  post  at  Dorothy's  bedside,  with  a  New  Testa- 
ment open  on  the  little  table  near  her,  and  a  weary,  weary 
heart. 

"  Oh,  let  me  do  some  good  in  this  world,"  she  thought.  "  I 
can  do  nothing  for  him.  He  is  surrounded  by  dangers,  and  I 
cannot  stretch  out  my  hand  to  help  him." 

It  was  a  weary,  weary  Sunday.  The  bells  of  Scarsdale 
Church  seemed  to  be  ringing  all  day  ;  and  indeed  this  is  an 
attribute  of  church-bells  in  general  if  j'ou  do  not  go  to  church. 
In  Marcia's  sad  fancy  they  sounded  like  funeral  bells. 

"  Where  has  he  gone  ?  "  she  thought ;  "  what  has  he  done 
since  that  night  ?" 

She  had  not  dared  to  ask  if  Godfrey  Pierrepoint  were  at  the 
Heonitage.     To  betray  that  he  had  been  in  the  neighbourhood 
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miglit  be  to  betray  him  to  trial  and  doom,  Lynch-law  iti 
England  is  apt  to  be  called  murder;  and  the  days  are  long 
gone  by  in  which  any  irregular  midnight-duel  wonld  be  pro- 
nounced justifiable  homicide.  So  she  dared  not  utter  the  name 
by  which  Godfrey  Pierrepoint  was  known  at  Scarsdale.  She 
dared  not  wander  out  into  the  wood  in  the  hope  of  encounter- 
ing him  ;  lest  the  sight  of  her  should  lure  him  from  some 
hiding-place  and  entrap  him  in  some  unknown  danger. 

She  could  only  wonder  aliout  him.  Was  he  lying  some- 
where in  the  wood,  hidden  deep  in  a  forest  of  fern,  waiting 
a  safe  hour  for  his  flight?  or  had  he  left  the  place  boldly, 
showing  himself  in  the  face  of  men,  and  starting  anew  on  Iiis 
wild  journeyings  across  the  earth  ?  It  would  be  more  consistent 
with  his  character  to  do  this:  and  Marcia  shuddered  as  she 
thought  how  easily  he  might  be  found  and  brought  back — 
brought  back  to  disgrace  and  death. 

It  was  dusk,  and  for  the  first  time  in  many  hours  Marcia  had 
fallen  into  a  doze — a  slumber  almost  as  feverish  as  that  of  the 
girl  she  was  tending.  Confused  dreams  full  of  vague  terror 
disturbed  her  as  she  slept :  but  through  them  all  she  was 
conscious  that  they  were  only  dreams,  and  conscious  also  of 
the  melancholy  sick-chamber  and  Dorothy's  feverish  moanings, 
as  she  tossed  her  tumbled  hair  from  side  to  side  upon  her 
pillow. 

"  Don't !  don't !"  cried  the  girl  ;  "  don't  say  that !  It  wasn't 
him — it  couldn't  be  him  !  " 

She  had  been  very  incoherent  in  her  little  intervals  of  de- 
lirium, and  had  talked  of  so  many  things,  and  had  said  the 
same  things  so  often,  that  poor  Marcia's  brain  had  grown 
bewildered  by  the  senseless  repetition.  But  now  in  her  semi- 
eomnolent  state  she  found  herself  listening  to  the  ffirl's  wild 
talk. 

"The  notes!"  cried  Dorothy;  "no,  no,  no !— not  the  same 
note — not  the  same  number — not  the  same " 

The  door  was  opened  while  the  girl  lay  with  her  hands 
clasped  entrcatingly,  reiterating  incoherent  sentences— in 
which  the  words  "notes"  and  "numbers"  occurred  re- 
peatedly. Mrs.  Browning  entered  with  a  cup  of  tea  and 
rfome  ethereal  bread-and-butter  on  a  small  silver  tray. 

"I've  brought  you  a  cup  of  nice  strong  tea,  ]\Iiss,"  said  the 
old  woman  ;  "  do  please  try  to  eat  a  few  mouthfuls  of  bread- 
and-butter  with  it— you've  had  nothing  since  breakfast,  Miss 
Marcia."  The  old  servants  at  Scarsdale  rarely  called  their 
young  mistress  "Miss  Denison."  "  And  such  a  breakfast  !  I 
Bawthe  tray  that  Sanders  brought  down  stairs,  and  the  things 
en  it  had  been  scarcely  touched.  Dear  Miss  Marcia,  yoii^ 
make  yourself  ill." 
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"  I  don't  think  it  will  much  matter  if  I  am  ill,"  Marcia 
aaoswcred  wearily.  "  I  can't  eat,  Browning.  Well,  I'll  take 
some  tea  and  bread-and-butter  to  please  you.  I'm  afraid 
Dorothy  is  very  ill ;  she  has  been  delirious  again  since  I  gave 
her  her  medicine." 

The  sick  girl  was  still  talking  in  the  same  dreary  moraning 
voice.  The  housekeeper,  who  was  omnipotent  in  the  Abbey 
in  the  time  of  sickness  or  death,  went  to  the  bedside  and  bent 
over  the  restless  little  figure. 

"  How  she  does  go  on  about  notes  and  numbers  !"  said  Mrs. 
Browning  ;  "  I  do  think  she's  worrying  her  poor  head  with 
the  thoughts  of  that  bill  that  the  police-ofiicer  from  London 
has  had  printed." 

"What  bill?" 

"The  bill  offering  a  reward  for  the  apprehension  of  tho 
murderer." 

"  Who — who  has  offered  the  reward  ?" 

"  Your  papa,  Miss  Marcia.  He  has  acted  like  a  noble  gentle- 
man as  he  is.     Mr.    Ilolroyde  was  his  visitor,  he  said,   and 

was  not  to  be  assassinated  with  im I  think  it's  punity, 

isn't  it,  Miss  ?  but  those  long  words  do  bother  me  sometimes. 
The  police-ofiicer  told  me  all  about  it." 

"  I  should  like  to  see  one  of  those  bills.  Browning,"  said 
Marcia  in  a  faint  voice.  A  reward  offered,  and  by  her  father! 
The  sleutli-hounds  of  the  law  had  their  hungry  teeth  sharpened 
by  the  promise  of  gold. 

"  I'll  get  you  one  of  the  placards,  if  you  like,  Miss  Marcia," 
eaid  the  housekeeper,  "  there  are  plenty  of  them  in  my  room." 

The  dame  went  out  into  the  corridor,  where  she  found  ari 
active  young  housemaid,  whom  she  despatched  in  quest  of 
what  she  wanted.  It  would  have  taken  Mrs.  Browning  herself 
a  long  time  to  journey  to  and  fro  the  lower  regions,  but  the 
active  young  housemaid  made  light  of  passage  and  stairs,  and 
tripped  back  very  speedily  with  tlie  placard  in  her  hand.  The 
housekeeper  carried  it  to  Marcia,  and  then  for  the  first  time 
Marcia  discovered  that  Arthur  Ilolroyde  had  been  robbed  of 
£300. 

That  discovery  was  the  most  overpowering  joy  she  had  evei 
known  in  her  life.  To  lier  the  fact  of  the  robbery  seemed  con- 
clusive evidence  of  Godfrey  Picrrcpoint's  innocence.  A 
nieaner-niinded  woman  might  have  suspected  tliat  the  roLhery 
was  a  blind — a  mere  device  intendc<l  to  throw  the  police  on 
the  wrong  scent.  But  Marcia  had  no  such  thought  as  this. 
Her  fears  had  deeply  wronged  the  man  who  loved  her  ;  but 
she  had  never  wronged  him  so  deeply  as  to  think  him  capable 
of  any  crawling  baseness.  Whatever  a  noble  savage  might  do 
onblushingly,  she  fancied  it  was  just  possible  that  Godfrey 
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Pierrcpoint  might  have  done  in  a  moment  of  ungovornalile 
anger.  But  to  rifle  the  senseless  form  of  his  victim,  to  defile 
his  fingers  by  contact  with  his  enemy's  sordid  money — no  I 
such  a  deed  as  that  could  never  be  done  by  any  scion  of  a 
proud  and  honourable  race. 

When  she  had  in  some  manner  recovered  from  the  over- 
powering emotion  that  came  with  the  discovery  of  Godfrey's 
innocence,  Marcia  ventured  for  the  first  time  to  speak  freely 
of  the  deed  that  had  been  done.  She  questioned  Mrs.  Brown- 
ing, and  heard  the  details  of  the  crime.  The  victim  had  been 
shot  in  the  back.  Ah,  thank  Heaven  !  he  would  attack  no 
enemy  thus  ;  face  to  face  only  could  such  as  he  encounter  his 
foe.  Marcia  listened  quietly  to  all  the  housekeeper  had  to  telJ 
her,  and  then  sat  brooding  over  the  terrible  story  as  the 
twilight  grew  more  sombre,  and  the  last  reflectiop  of  the  set- 
ting sun  faded  slowly  on  the  western  wall.  And  every  now 
and  then  Dorothy's  wild  talk  broke  in  upon  her  reverie,  and 
the  girl's  chief  cry  was  still  about  numbers  and  notes. 

All  at  once  she  started  up  in  bed  and  cried  aloud 

"Oh!  no,  no,  no,  Selina!  don't  be  cruel — don't  say  he 
did  it!" 

Marcia  sprang  to  her  feet. 

"Good  Heavens!"  she  exclaimed,  "this  girl  knows  some- 
thing a4)out  the  murder." 

She  was  petrified  with  astonishment.  Could  the  wretch  who 
had  committed  the  crime  be  any  one  of  Dorothy's  kindred — 
men  who  were  renowned  for  their  long  service  and  rugged 
honesty  ?  The  girl's  illness,  which  the  doctor  said  was  caused 
by  excitement  oi"  the  mind  rather  than  disorder  of  the  body  ; 
her  wild  talk  about  the  contents  of  the  placard  ;  and  then  that 
cry  of  anguish — "Don't  say  he  did  it!" — all  pointed  to  one 
conclusion. 

"What  am  I  to  do?"  thought  jMarcia.  "I  cannot  betray 
the  girl's  unconscious  utterances  ;  that  would  be  too  cruel,  too 
iiard.  But  if  he  should  be  suspected,  if  he  should  be  in 
danger;  or  if  any  innocent  man  should  be  suspected?  Wliat 
am  I  to  do  ?  Oh  God,  restore  this  girl  to  reason,  and  if  she 
knows  the  secret  of  the  crime,  unseal  her  lips,  for  the  sake  of 
he  innocent !" 

Marcia  fell  upon  her  knees  by  her  maid's  sick  bed,  and 
j»ayed.  There  arc  crises  in  the  life  of  a  woman  in  which 
imly  prayer  can  save  her  from  despair  and  madness.  The 
liipernal  calm  which  comes  down  nj)()n  the  souls  of  faitliful 
Mpplicants  descended  upon  Marcia  Denison's  spirit  as  the 
night  closed  round  the  kneeling  figure. 
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CHAPTER   XXXIII. 

A    VERY     NARnOW     ESCAPE. 

I'HAT  was  by  no  means  a  pleasant  Sunday  which  Mr.  Dobb 
spent  after  the  discovery  of  Gervoise  Catheron's  disappearance 
from  Castleford.  It  seemed  very  clear  that  the  bank-note 
which  had  replaced  the  abstracted  money  had  been  procured 
in  some  underhand  and  mysterious  way.  How  darkly  mys- 
terious the  mode  in  which  it  had  been  ol)tained,  Henry 
Adolphus  dared  not  contemplate,  even  in  his  most  secret 
thoughts.  The  most  pressing  question  just  now  was  how  far 
he  himself  could  be  affected  by  the  fact  that  one  of  the  miss- 
ing notes  had  passed  through  his  hands. 

"  I  think  horse-racing  must  have  been  invented  by  the 
devil,"  thought  the  unfortunate  Dobb  ;  "  or  it  would  never 
get  a  man  into  such  a  scrape  as  I'm  in.  What  a  happy  dog  I 
was  before  I  met  Catheron,  or  knew  any  thing  about  hia 
Farringdon-Street  betting !" 

And  then  he  reflected  upon  his  friend's  disappearance. 

"  Catheron  was  up  to  his  very  eyebrows  in  debt,"  he 
thought ;  "  and  I  dare  say  he  found  the  place  too  hot  to  hold 
him  at  last,  and  made  up  his  mind  to  cut  it.  He  was  always 
talking  of  the  likelihood  of  his  getting  kicked  out  of  his 
regiment  or  being  obliged  to  make  a  bolt  of  it  sooner  or  later. 
But  if  this  man  at  the  Abbey  dies,  and  they  don't  find  the 
real  murderer,  it  will  be  uncommon  unlucky  for  the  lieutenant 
that  he  should  have  made  his  bolt  the  very  day  after  the 
murder." 

The  more  he  considered  this  unfortunate  coincidence,  the 
more  darkly  strange  it  appeared  to  the  mind  of  Mr.  Dobb. 

"  How  did  Catheron  come  by  that  bank-note  ?"  he  thought. 
"  It  wasn't  much  over  twelve  hours  after  x]:e  murder  whci 
I  found  the  money  on  my  desk?     How  did  he  come  by  it', 
Good  God  !  it  makes  my  brain  turn  giddy  as  I  think  of  H 
Only  twelve  hours  !" 

Of  all  things  most  difficult  to  believe  or  realise  must  surely 
be  the  idea  that  a  person  you  have  known  iutimately — your 
own  familiar  friend — has  been  guilty  of  a  dark  and  hideous 
deed.  It  is  so  natural  to  suppose  that  murderers  are  a  race 
apart,  bearing  the  brand  of  Cain  upon  their  brow  before  as 
well  as  after  the  commission  of  their  dreadful  ein.  But  Cain 
was  like  other  men  bef<ire  he  lifted  the  club  to  slay  his  in- 
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»ooent  brother.  People  who  knew  Mr.  William  Palmer  of 
Rugeley  declare  that  he  was  a  most  agreeable  gentleman — the 
man  of  all  others  of  whom  a  needy  acquaintance  would  have 
nought  to  borrow  a  five-pound  note  ;  and  men  who  went  to 
school  with  Dr.  Pritchard  of  Glasgow  are  fain  to  confess  that 
he  was  like  other  boys,  and  played  fly-the-garter  and  rounders 
as  merrily  as  his  companions.  There  is  some  turning-point  of 
existence,  perhaps,  in  which  Satan  lies  in  wait  for  his  chosen 
victim  ;  and  until  that  point  is  reached  the  foredoomed 
traveller  jogs  along  the  road  of  life  very  much  like  other 
travellers. 

All  through  that  interminable  Sunday  Mr.  Dobb  revolvel 
the  same  questions  in  his  mind.  How  had  Gervoise  Catheron 
come  by  that  fatal  fifty-pound  note  ?  and  how  was  he,  Ilenry 
Adolphus,  to  account  for  the  possession  of  it? 

He  could  only  do  so  by  telling  the  truth  about  the  abstracted 
money  that  had  been  hazarded  on  the  fortunes  of  Twopenny 
Postman,  and  to  do  that  would  surely  be  ruin  ;  for  was  Sloper, 
the  man  of  iron,  a  likely  person  to  forgive  any  act  of  dis- 
honesty in  his  confidential  clerk — a  clerk  who  had  to  bo 
trusted  with  the  collection  of  precious  sovereigns  and  shillings, 
afld  even  bank-notes  ? 

"  I've  a  good  mind  to  follow  Catheron's  example,  and  cut 
it,"  thought  Mr.  Dobb  ;  but  a  judicious  perusal  of  the  Sunday 
papers  had  shown  him  that  the  clerks  who  run  away  by  one 
train  are  generally  brought  back  ignominiously  by  the  next ; 
and  that  to  escape  from  any  English  port  in  the  present  day 
seems  about  as  impossible  as  it  was  to  escape  from  the  Tower 
in  the  Middle  Ages. 

"  I  must  face  it  out,"  thought  Mr.  Dobb.  "  Lord  knows  what 
will  become  of  me  !  " 

He  dared  not  go  to  the  barracks  to  inquire  about  Gervoise 
Catheron,  for  he  had  been  too  cruelly  put  to  shame  by  the 
treatment  of  that  gentleman's  commanding  ofiicer.  But  ho 
went  to  the  tobacconist's,  where  there  were  military  men 
lounging  and  smoking,  and  remarking  to  one  another  that  it 
was  a  doosid  bore  a  fellah  couldn't  play  billiards  on  a  Sunday; 
and  where  he  heard  animated  discussions  about  the  outrage  in 
Scarsdale  wood,  and  the  lieutenant's  desertion  of  his  regiment. 
Nobody,  however,  thought  of  conncctins  the  two  events  to- 
gether. 

^  In  the  evening  Mr.  Dobb  had  his  reunion.  He  had  enjoined 
Belina  to  utter  no  word  relating  to  the  bank-note  that  had 
been  in  his  possession  ;  and  had  indeed  done  his  best  to  stitlo 
that  lady's  fears  by  telling  her  that  he  in  all  probability  mado 
fiome  mistake  as  to  the  number  of  the  note.  Having  done 
this,  he  felt  a  little  easier  in  his  mijid,  and  at  dusk  was  pre- 
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pared  to  receive  his  friends  with  some  show  of  his  customary 
gaiety.  But  the  evening  seemed  long  and  dreary  to  him  ;  and 
Spinner's  song  of  "The  Admiral"  a  shade  more  dismal  than 
usual.  Of  course  the  attack  upon  Mr.  Holroyde  was  freely 
discussed  in  this  genial  assembly,  and  all  those  ingenious  theo- 
ries which  people  delight  in  were  duly  expounded  by  difEerent 
members  of  the  company.  The  little  assembly  were  terribly 
startled  when,  late  in  the  evening,  Mr.  Dobb  bounced  suddenly 
out  of  his  chair,  and  thumped  his  fist  upon  the  table,  crying, 

"  Oh,  d — n  !  we've  had  quite  enough  of  this  !  If  you  cant 
talk  of  anything  but  raw  heads  and  bloody  bones,  you'd  bettw 
shut  up  and  go  home." 

The  guests  looked  at  one  another  aghast.  Dobb  was  ac- 
customed to  be  playful,  and  they  were  accustpmed  to  submit 
to  his  playfulness  even  when  it  took  the  form  of  dry  peas 
aimed  at  them  from  a  pea-shooter  ;  but  this  was  rude.  Spin- 
ner helped  himself  to  a  glass  of  beer.  When  a  man  visits 
on  the  Yorkshire  system  he  is  obliged  to  protect  his  own  in- 
terests. 

"  Bye,  bye,  Dobb  !  "  said  Mr.  Spinner,  when  he  had  drunk 
his  beer  ;  "  and  I  hope  the  next  time  I  have  the  pleasure  of 
enjoying  your  society,  I  may  find  it  rather  more  agreeable." 
And  for  oiicc  in  his  life  the  brilliant  brewer's-clerk  could  find 
no  words  in  which  to  retort  upon  his  friend. 

The  fountain  of  Mr.  Dobb's  wit  was  frozen.  Monday  morn- 
ing was  so  terribly  near  at  hand  now  ;  and  his  mental  vision 
was  absorbed  by  the  image  of  Sloper,  stern  and  questioning,  aa 
he  would  have  to  encounter  it  when  he  made  his  appearance  at 
the  office.  He  was  too  good  a  man  of  business  not  to  know 
that  the  local  bank  would  be  one  of  the  first  places  in  which 
the  detective  would  seek  for  the  missing  notes,  and  that  the 
fatal  fifty  would  be  immediately  traced  to  his  hands. 

It  need  scarcely  be  said  that  the  buttered  penny-roll  which 
marked  Mr.  Dobb's  Monday  as  with  a  white  stone — for  in  the 
dismal  monotony  of  the  week's  breakfasts  at  Amanda  Villas  a 
hot  roll  was  quite  an  event — was  pushed  aside  untastcd  by  the 
wretched  clerk.  He  tried  to  conceal  his  apprehension  beneath 
a  ghastly  aspect  of  gaiety.  He  stuck  his  hat  a  little  more 
aside  upon  his  head  tl:an  usual,  and  a  man  of  the  Dobb 
species  never  can  wear  his  hat  like  a  civilised  being.  He 
hummed  a  negro  melody  of  an  excruciatingly  lively  character 
as  he  walked  to  Sloper  and  Halliday's  establishment ;  and 
he  twirled  a  little  cane  which  he  carried  with  an  air  expres- 
tive  of  intense  gaiety  of  heart.  But  these  heroic  efEorts  wero 
rU  in  vain  ;  for  an  acquaintance  who  met  him  on  his  way  told 
him  that  he  was  looking  by  no  means  "  up  to  time  ;  "and  the 
little  looking-glass  hanging  Id  tlie  corner  of  the  office — the 
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(flass  before  which  he  had  perfected  himself  in  the  fanciful 
graces  of  "  Tippetywitchet  "  and  "  Hot  Codlins  " — showed  him 
a  pallid  countenance  and  wan  faded  eyes,  that  looked  as  if  they 
had  been  simmered  in  warm  water.  He  had  not  long  to  wait 
for  his  doom.  He  had  seen  a  man  hanging  about  the  outside 
of  the  establishment,  and  had  felt  his  blood  turn  to  ice  as  the 
thought  flashed  upon  him  thnt  the  man  might  be  a  police- 
officer  iu  plain  clothes.  But  this  suspicious  looking  man  had 
allowed  him  to  pass  by  unmolested. 

He  hung  up  his  hat  ;  and  again  the  foul  fiend  took  the 
opportunity  of  reminding  him  what  a  convenient  peg  that 
would  be  to  hang  himself  upon.  He  placed  himself  before  his 
desk  and  made  an  elaborate  pretence  of  beginning  work,  but 
felt  himself  no  more  able  to  attend  to  the  accounts  of  Sloper 
and  Halliday  than  he  was  able  to  square  the  circle,  or  to  sur- 
pass the  late  Professor  Porson  in  the  composition  ©f  Greek 
Iambics. 

"  It's  no  use,"  he  thought  with  a  groan  ;  "  I  don't  know 
whether  the  figures  are  upside  down,  but  I  do  know  that  they 
look  as  if  they  were." 

He  made  no  further  effort  to  employ  himself,  but  sat  with 
his  head  supported  by  his  hands,  a  statue  of  despair.     The 

i'unior  clerk,  Mr.  Sparkins,  looked  askance  at  his  superior.  He 
:new  that  great  man  was  in  trouble,  and  he  was  not  par- 
ticularly sorry  for  his  affliction.  The  mind  of  seven-and-twenty 
ia  apt  to  entertain  despotic  views  with  regard  to  underlings 
of  seventeen,  and  Mr.  Dobb  had  given  his  junior  reason  to  know 
who  was  the  master  of  that  office.  There  had  been  no  spoken 
hint  of  the  clerk's  disgrace,  but  unpleasant  things  have  a 
subtle  power  of  making  themselves  known.  The  voice  of  Mr 
Sloper  had  been  heard  that  morning  calling  for  ]\Ir.  Dobb,  and 
the  tone  in  which  he  pronounced  that  name  had  been  calculated 
to  inspire  terror  in  the  boldest  heart. 

"Ain't  you  a  trillc  late  this  morning,  Mr.  Dobb?"  remarked 
the  young  Sparkins  ;  "the  governor  has  been  calling  you  ever 
BO  many  times." 

The  office  in  which  Mr.  Sloper  administered  the  affairs  of 
the  firm  was  a  pleasan  room  situated  on  the  other  side  of  a 
courtyard  which  had  once  been  a  garden,  but  which  was  now 
devoted  to  the  stowage  of  empty  cueks.  The  window  of  the 
principal's  office  was  opposite  the  window  of  his  clerk's  office  ; 
and  when  his  employer  was  at  home,  Jfr.  Dobb,  busy  at  his  desk, 
bad  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  the  eyes  of  that  employer 
were  on  him,  taking  note  of  his  industry,  or  keeping  a  sharp 
account  of  his  idleness,  as  the  case  might  be. 

To-day  the  unhappy  clerk  was  acutely  conscious  of  that 
terrible  presence  iu  the  office  on  tho  nthnr  side  of  the  yard  ;  nor 
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was  he  long  allowed  to  abandon  himself  to  the  apathy  of  de« 
►pair.  A  stentorian  voice  roared  "  Dobb  ! "  and  then  there 
appeared  at  the  window  of  the  principal's  office  a  rubicund 
visage,  to  which  the  signs  of  good  living  had  imparted  no  jolly 
tacchanalian  aspect,  but  rather  a  dark  lurid  crimson,  such  aa 
might  have  dyed  the  countenance  of  a  malignant  satyr. 

Mr.  Dobb  descended  from  his  stool  and  went  to  his  doom. 
He  found  his  employer  seated  in  confabulation  with  a  grave- 
looking  stranger,  while  young  Halliday  lounged  with  his  back 
against  the  chimneypicce  and  his  hands  in  his  pockets.  A 
copy  of  the  placard  wliich  the  clerk  had  seen  posted  on  the 
dead  walls  and  hoardings  of  Castleford  lay  open  on  the  table 
before  Mr.  Sloper. 

"  Dobb,"  said  the  gentleman,  sternly,  "  a  fifty-pound  note, 
number  69669,  was  paid  into  the  bank  on  Friday  afternoon 
amongst  the  moneys  which  Mr.  Halliday  received  from  you  on 
that  day.  That  note  was  never  paid  to  you  in  the  affairs  of 
this  house.     How  did  it  come  into  your  hands  ?  " 

There  was  nothing  for  the  brewer's-clerk  but  to  tell  the 
truth.  He  turned  very  red,  and  then  very  pale,  and  stood  for 
some  moments  twisting  the  buttons  of  his  waistcoat  round  and 
round  in  his  hot  nervous  fingers.  Then  he  told  his  story — he 
confessed  every  thing  ;  the  money  abstracted  from  the  iron- 
safe  to  be  wagered  on  the  fortunes  of  Twopenny  Postman  ;  the 
promises  which  the  lieutenant  had  made  as  to  the  liquidation 
of  his  friend's  advance  ;  the  envelope  containing  the  bank-note 
which  the  clerk  had  found  on  his  desk  early  on  Friday  morn- 
ing. Of  course  he  told  his  story  badly — stammering  and 
contradicting  himself,  and  trying  back  and  nearly  breaking 
down  more  than  once  in  the  narration  ;  of  course  he  in- 
sisted on  backing-up  his  assertions  with  all  manner  of  un- 
necessary details,  and  was  more  particular  as  to  the  accuracy 
of  those  details  than  the  accuracy  of  the  leading  points  of  hia 
Btory, 

"  We  don't  want  to  know  about  your  picnic,  or  what  thig 
Mr.  Catheron  said  about  horse-racing,"  cried  the  angry  Sloper, 
striking  his  heavy  hand  upon  the  blotting-pad  before  him  : 
"  we  want  to  know  how  you  came  to  embezzle  money  intrusted 
to  you — intrusted  to  you  by  people  who  placed  confidence  in 
you,  Sir,  which  they  will  never  do  again  ?  " 

The  respectable-looking  stranger  here  interposed,  and  sug- 
gested that  perhaps  Mr.  Dobb  had  some  letter  from  Mr. 
Catheron,  received  with  the  fifty-pound  note. 

But  the  clerk  replied  that  there  had  not  been  so  much  as  a 
line  from  the  lieutenant. 

"  And  that  certainly  looked  a  trifle  piscatorial.  Not  that 
Catheron  ever  was  much  of  a  scribe,"  said  Mr.  Dobb,  who  wan 
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beginning  to  recover  himseif  a  little  by  this  time.  It  seemed 
as  if  the  worst  horror  of  his  doom  was  ovei  now  that  he  had 
faced  the  terrific  Slopcr. 

"  Perhaps  you  liave  the  envelope  in  wliich  the  Lank-note  wai 
Bent  you?  "  said  tlie  respectable-looking  stranger. 

The  costume  of  the  Dobb  tribe  is  provided  with  more 
pockets  than  any  other  style  of  dress.  Henry  Adolphus  turned 
out  the  linings  of  seven  or  eight  of  these  receptacles  before  it 
was  quite  clear  to  him  that  the  envelope  addressed  by  Gervoise 
Catlu-ron  was  lost. 

"This  is  the  coat  I  had  on,  and  this  is  the  waistcoat,"  he 
said  ;  "  it's  like  my  luck  to  lose  that  envelope." 

"  Pray  don't  give  us  any  of  your  slang  here,  Sir,"  returned 
the  angry  Sloper.  "A  clerk  who  embezzles  his  employer's 
money  in  order  to  indulge  in  the  degrading  vice  of  betting  on 
the  turf  can  scarcely  expect  much  luck^  1  should  think.  I'll 
tell  you  what  it  is,  Mr.  Dobb  :  this  is  a  very  black  business. 
Here  is  a  gentleman  robbed  and  murdered — yes,  Sir,  murdered, 
for  I  hear  there  is  no  hope  of  this  Mr.  Holroyde's  life  being 
spared — a  gentleman  robbed  and  murdered.  Sir,  on  Thursday 
night ;  and  on  Friday  morning  you  deliver  one  of  the  notes 
abstracted  from  that  gentleman  to  my  partner  Mr.  Halli- 
day.  As  for  the  story  that  yoi'  have  just  told  us,  Sir,  I  take 
upon  myself  to  say  that  th&'  >  is  not  one  word  of  truth  in 
it  from  beginning  to  end  ;  an\y  I  ask  you  once  more  how  that 
money  came  into  your  possession  ?  " 

But  at  this  point  tlie  8  /anger  interposed  for  the  third 
time. 

"I  think  that  question  ^ad  better  be  discussed  elsewhere," 
he  said.  "  Whatever  Mr.  Dobb  says  here  may  be  used  against 
him  ;  and  I  must  therefore  beg  him  not  to  commit  himself  by 
any  statement  which  he  may  hereafter  wish  to  withdraw." 

Henry  Adolphus  stared  at  the  stranger  in  utter  amazement. 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  he  exclaimed  indignantly.  "  I've 
been  telling  you  the  truth,  and  I  don't  mean  to  eat  my  words 
here  or  any  where  else.  If  Mr.  Sloper  chooses  to  proceed 
against  me  for  having  tampered  with  his  money,  why — why  ho 
must  do  so,  and  I  can't  help  it  ;  and  it  serves  me  right  for 
having  been  fool  enough  to  back  that  horse.  But  1  tliink 
:t  ought  to  be  remembered  that  it's  the  first  time  I  ever 
touched  a  sixpence  belonging  to  the  firm,  and  that  I've  been 
a  faithful  servant — yes,  and  a  precious  hard-working  servant 
too — for  upwards  of  seven  j^ears." 

"  I  am  afraid  this  is  a  blacker  business  than  embezzlement. 
Mr.  Dobb,"  began  the  sti  rn  Sloper  ;  but  the  stranger  laid 
his  hand  upon  that  gentleman's  arm  with  an  author'tative 
gesture  : 
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"  Come,  come,  this  will  not  do,"  he  whispered  ;  and  there- 
■pon  Mr.  Halliday,  who  had  been  shuffling  about  during  the 
whole  of  this  conversation,  now  standing  on  one  foot,  now  on 
the  other,  after  the  restless  manner  of  a  young  gentleman  who 
doesn't  know  what  to  do  with  himself,  burst  out  indignantly  : 
"  Oh  come,  I  say,  Sloper,  and  yo_ii  too  Mr. — Mr. — whatever 
your  name  is,  Dobb's  not  the  sort  of  fellow  to  be  mixed  up  in 
the  kind  of  business  you're  talking  about.  We've  known  him 
ever  since  he  was  a  lad,  you  know,  and  we've  always  found 
him  a  very  good  fellow,  and  just  the  last  man  in  the  world  to 
shoot  another  fellow  through  the  back  for  the  sake  of  three 
hundred  pounds." 

"What!"  cried  Mr.  Dobb  ;  "does  any  one  suspect  me  oi 
having  done  that  ?  " 

The  respectable-looking  stranger,  who  was  no  other  than 
the  Ldndon  detective  who  had  been  summoned  to  Scarsdale, 
stepped  forward  and  produced  a  pair  of  handcuffs  from  his 
coai-pocket. 

"  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  have  considered  myself  justified 
in  procuring  a  warrant  for  your  apprehension,"  he  said  ;  "  but 
don't  be  down-hearted  ;  if  you've  told  us  nothing  but  the  truth 
about  your  friend  Catheron,  I  think  I  shall  be  able  to  see  you 
through  this.  Perhaps,  however,  you  may  be  able  to  prove  an 
aZiftt." 

"What  time  was  the  murder  committed  ?  "  asked  Mr.  Dobb, 
"Between  nine  and  twelve  o'clock." 

"  Then  I  rather  can  prove  an  alibi"  cried  the  indignant 
clerk,  "  if  our  slavy  doesn't  make  a  fool  of  herself.  My  wife 
and  I  had  a  few  words  on  Thursday  morning,  and  made  it  up 
over  an  early  supper  on  Thursday  evening  ;  and  it  was  half- 
past  eight  when  the  pot-boy  from  the  Coach  and  Horses  brought 
the  supper-beer.  I  opened  the  door  to  him  ;  and  I  didn't  put 
my  nose  outside  Amanda  Villas  after  that." 

"  And  if  you  can't  prove  an  alibi,  Dobb,  and  they'll  take 
bail  for  you,  I'm  ready  to  be  one  of  your  securities,"  said  Mr. 
Halliday. 

A  fly  was  sent  for.  The  handcuffs  were  dispensed  with  as 
an  unnecessary  degradation,  inasmuch  as  Mr.  Dobb  was  quite 
willing  to  appear  before  any  tribunal  whatever  ;  and  the  me- 
tropolitan detective  managed  every  thing  with  such  perfect 
discretion,  that  the  clerk's  removal  to  the  house  of  the  Rox- 
borough  magistrate  was  effected  without  esclandve.  That 
important  functionary  had  elected  to  hold  a  preliminary  in 
vestigation  at  twelve  o'clock  that  day,  and  the  Scarsdale  wit- 
nesses had  been  duly  summoned.  A  solicitor,  who  had  been  a 
member  of  the  Dobb  circle,  and  one  of  the  wildest  roisterers  of 
Roxborough  some  three  or  four  years  before,  was  sent  for  at 
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the  clerk's  request,  to  watcli  the  proceedingg  on  his  hehnlf  : 
and  the  maid-of-all-woik,  on  whose  evidence  tlic  alibi  cliiefly 
depended,  was  also  summoned,  and  did  her  best  to  put  he? 
employer's  neck  in  jeopardy  by  her  persistent  refusal  to  giv« 
Btraightforward  answers,  or  to  confine  her  speech  to  the  subject 
in  hand. 

But  in  spite  of  this  young  lady,  the  evidence  of  the  clerk's 
innocence  of  any  overt  share  in  the  outrage  was  very  plain, 
and  Henry  Adolphus  departed  from  the  magistrate's  presence 
a  free  man,  to  find  his  wife  in  her  strongest  hysterirs  in  the 
magistrate's-hall.  And  before  Mr.  Dobb  had  quitted  tho 
magisterial  residence,  the  metropolitan  detective  had  ascer- 
tained the  exact  train  by  which  Gervoise  Cathcron  had  left 
Roxborough,  and  was  speeding  London-wards  in  hot  chase  of 
the  wretched  lieutenant. 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

"BINO   out   tour   bells;    let   mourning   snows   BE   SPREAD." 

Mb.  IIolroyde  was  dying.  There  was  no  longer  the  faintest 
ray  of  hope.  The  great  surgeon — who  flitted  to  and  fro 
between  London  and  Roxborough  as  if  he  had  been  some 
ominous  bird-of-passagc — and  Sir  Jasper's  medical  attendant, 
were  agreed  upon  this  point.  On  the  very  day  in  which  tha 
preliminary  investigation  was  held  by  the  magistrate,  thy 
London  surgeon  announced  to  Sir  Jasper  that  his  patient 
was  sinking,  and  that  any  worldly  affairs  which  Arthur  IIol- 
royde miglit  have  to  arrange  had  better  be  arrang.  "  'yith 
all  despatch. 

"  Is  he  still  conscious  ?  "  asked  Sir  Jasper,  who  had  only 
been  permitted  to  see  his  guest  once  during  the  silent  struggle 
between  life  and  death. 

"Yes.  He  is  quite  conscious.  Your  clergyman,  who  seems 
a  most  wortliy  person,  though  perhaps  a  little  deficient  in  tact, 
has  been  with  him  several  times  ;  but  I  fear  Mr.  Holroyde  is 
not  a  religious  man.  However,  he  received  the  clergyman 
with  perfect  courtesy,  and  did  not  seem  averse  to  his  presence. 
I  asked  him  if  he  would  like  his  lawyer  to  be  sent  for  ;  but  he 
said  no — there  were  plenty  of  lawyers  who  would  like  to  see 
him,  but  none  whom  he  wanted  to  see.    And  then  be  asked  me 
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if  I  remembered  Lemajtre  or  Wallack  as  Don  Cajsar  do  BazAn, 
»nd  reminded  me  of  that  speech  in  which  the  doomed  count 
predicts  the  lamentations  of  his  creditors.  A  very  singular 
man  this  l\Ir.  Holroyde." 

"  A  persifleur,''  said  the  Baronet.  "  I  dare  say  he  has  lived  a 
very  pleasant  life  ;  and  now  he  is  dying,  alone — in  my  library, 
with  all  those  grim  pagan  books  surrounding  him,  and  those 
stony  pagan  busts  keeping  guard  over  him — and  with  the  ex- 
teptioD  of  Deverill  Slingsby,  who  has  ridden  over  two  or  three 
timej  to  make  inquiries,  nobody  seems  to  care  very  much 
whether  he  lives  or  dies." 

Sir  Jasper  pondered  upon  tliis  more  gravely  than  he  had 
been  wont  to  consider  any  thing  within  the  few  last  years 
of  his  existence.  The  shadow  of  death  in  his  house  reminded 
him  very  painfully  of  that  fell  darkness  which  had  come  down 
on  his  life  when  his  favourite  daughter  had  been  brought  home 
from  her  fatal  ride.  So  vividly  indeed  was  that  sad  time  re- 
called to  him,  that  he  by  no  means  regretted  the  absence  of  the 
widow,  who  still  kept  her  room — and  was  still  suffering, 
she  told  Mrs.  Browning,  from  that  terrible  nervous  prostration 
which  had  been  produced  by  the  shock  her  too  sensitive  mind 
had  undergone.  This  was  what  she  said,  or  implied,  in  hei 
discourse  with  the  simple-minded  housekeeper. 

"  The  lively  widow  is  an  article  cle  luxe"  thought  Sir  Jasper  ; 
"  and  there  are  times  when  a  man's  taste  leans  rather  to  sack- 
cloth and  ashes  than  to  the  S3'barite's  rose-leaves  or  the  lotus- 
eater's  volnptuous  repose.  What  a  strang->  thing  life  is — and 
death  too  !  How  wonderful  the  two  great  enigmas  which  the 
universal  sphinx  propounds  to  the  universal  (Edipus,  and  which 
QEdipus  has  never  yet  been  able  to  answer  to  his  own  satisfac- 
tion !  This  man  who  is  dying  had  something  of  my  own  philo- 
sophy ;  and  yet,  now  that  he  is  dying,  I  pity  him  much  more 
than  I  should  pity  that  stammering  curate  of  Marcia's  if  he 
were  on  his  deathbed.  I  wonder  whether  Diderot  and  Voltaire 
were  sorry  for  each  other." 

It  was  growing  dusk  on  that  autumn  afternoon  when  Sir 
Jasper  was  summoned  to  the  bedside  of  his  sinking  guest,  at 
the  request  of  Arthur  Holroyde  himself.  The  dying  man  was 
very  feeble,  but  he  was  possessed  of  all  his  senses,  and  was 
quite  calm.     He  begged  to  be  left  alone  with  his  host. 

"The  doctors  let  me  know  some  daj's  since  that  there  was 
very  little  hope  for  me,"  he  said,  as  Sir  Jasper  seated  himself 
by  the  bedside  ;  "  but  I  have  no  very  profound  faith  in  the 
acumen  of  the  medical  profession,  and  I  waited  to  see  whether 
they  had  told  me  the  truth.  I  know  now  that  they  were  right. 
r   have  a  very  short  time  to  live,  Sir  Jasper.     First   let  me 
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remember  my  duty  as  a  gentleman.  I  thank  you — aB  heartily 
M  a  dying  man  can  tliatik  any  body — for  the  hospitality  yoa 
Lave  given  me.  I  might  have  died  in  a  sponging-honse,  like 
Norland  ;  or  in  a  hospital,  like  many  a  bettor  man  that  IMor- 
land  ;  or  like  a  dog  in  a  ditch.  It  is  much  pleasanter  to  die  in 
Scarsdale  Abbey." 

"  I  wish  you  could  have  lived  in  Scarsdale  Abbey,"  said  the 
Baronet  kindly.  "  Until  to-day  I  have  hoped  that  I  might  see 
you  ride  away  from  this  place  as  gaily  as  you  rode  that  fatal 
night  when  you  stopped  at  the  curve  of  the  avenue  to  wave  U8 
an  adieu." 

"  Yes,  I  was  a  light-hearted  dog  enough  when  I  did  that ; 
but  when  I  ride  away  from  Scarsdale  next,  I  shall  go  feet  fore- 
most. The  game  of  life  has  been  pretty  well  played  out  for 
me.  Sir  Jasper  ;  and  perhaps  I  have  some  reason  to  be  grateful 
to  the  unknown  vagabond  who  snatched  the  cards  out  of  my 
hand,  and  put  an  end  to  the  play.  I  am  old  enough  to  re- 
member Napoleon  at  St.  Helena,  and  I  once  met  Brummel  at 
Caen.  That  is  the  way  we  brilliant  fellows  end  our  lives.  But 
I  have  no  breath  to  waste  on  philosophy.  I  have  sent  for  you, 
Sir  Jasper  Denison,  because  I  want  you  to  help  me  to  make 
the  only  atonement  I  can  make  for  one  of  the  sins  of  my  life. 
You  have  been  a  rich  man.  Sir  Jasper,  and  I  dare  say  yours  has 
been  an  existence  of  honourable  prosperity  If  I  were  not  too 
grateful  to  be  bitter,  I  should  be  inclined  to  tell  you  that  it  is 
easy  for  a  prosperous  man  to  be  honourable.  Wer^I  a  preacher, 
I  would  preach  the  antithesis  of  the  familiar  precept.  It  is 
your  poor  man  who  finds  it  so  difficult  to  enter  into  the  king- 
dom of  heaven." 

"Tell  me  how  I  can  serve  you,  Mr.  Holroyde,  and  I  will  give 
you  the  best  service  of  my  brain  or  my  purse,  whichever  it 
may  be  you  have  need  of,"  said  Sir  Jasper. 

"  If  you  knew  me  better,  you  would  not  offer  mo  your 
purse,"  answered  the  sick  man.  "  But  I  will  be  generous  for 
once  in  my  life.  A  week  ago  I  should  have  been  very  glad  to 
borrow  your  money  :  pile  all  the  gold  of  California  round  my 
bed  to-night,  and  these  weak  fingers  will  have  no  power  to 
clutch  one  nugget  of  the  precious  ore.  Sir  Jasper,  I  have  done 
many  bitter  deeds  in  my  life — not  such  crimes  as  find  their  way 
into  acts  of  parliament  or  criminal  codes.  I  have  wronged 
women  and  children  ;  the  friends  whose  hands  I  have  clasped, 
knowing  that  I  meant  to  do  them  wrong  ;  the  creditors  who 
have  trusted  me  ;  the  shallow  young  dupes  who  have  thought 
it  a  fine  thing  to  choose  me  for  their  model  ;  for  was  I  not  the 
dangerous  Arthur  Holroyde,  the  incorrigible  Arthur  Holroyde, 
the  wicked  irresistible  Arthur  Holroyde — just  the  sort  of  man 
raw  youth  is  ready  to  imitate  and  worship  ?     Lying  in  thii 
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room,  I  have  had  plenty  of  time  to  consider  my  past  life 
and  to  discover  that  it  has  been  a  mistake.  The  game  has 
been  ratlier  a  brilliant  game  ;  but,  oh,  the  cruel  waste  of 
candles  that  might  have  lighted  better  things !  But  I  have 
no  time  for  moralising.  In  all  the  record  of  my  wrong- 
doing, there  is  only  one  deed  which  I  can  in  some  measure 
atone  on  this  my  deathbed.  If  my  crimes  were  not  tolerably 
notorious — if  I  had  any  hope  of  descending  to  my  grave  in 
the  odour  of  sanctity,  I  might  die  with  sealed  lips,  for  what  I 
have  to  tell  is  a  story  of  baseness,  which  you.  Sir  Jasper,  as  a 
rich  man,  can  afford  to  despise.  But  I  am  the  bad  Arthur 
Holroyde,  and  any  new  revelation  of  my  misdeeds  will  add  little 
lo  my  evil  fame.  When  once  a  man  enjoys  so  bad  a  reputation 
as  mine  has  been,  he  may  be  hung  half-a-dozen  times  and  be 
none  the  worse  for  it.  A  person  in  this  house  told  me  of  your 
acquaintance  with  a  certain  Mr.  Pauncefort — an  African 
traveller — an  eccentric  individual." 

"  Yes,  I  know  him  well." 

"  Do  you  know  where  to  find  him — to-day — now  at  once  ?  " 

"  Unhappily,  no.  He  left  this  place  in  July— I  believe  with 
the  intention  of  going  back  to  Africa." 

"  It  has  been  suggested  to  me  that  he  might  possibly  have 
remained  in  England,  and  that  your  daughter,  Miss  Denison, 
might  be  able  to  throw  some  light  upon  his  whereabouts." 

"  My  daughter !  "  cried  Sir  Jasper.  "  How  should  she  know 
any  thing  about  him  ?  " 

"  Have  you  never  had  reason  to  suspect  that  between  Mr, 
Pauncefort  and  Miss  Denison  there  may  have  been  something 
more  than  a  common  friendship?  Women  are  very  keen  ob- 
servers of  one  another.  A  lady  has  hinted  the  existence  of  an 
attachment  between  your  daughter  and  the  tenant  of  the  Her- 
mitage." 

"  The  widow,  of  course,"  thought  the  Baronet.  "  What  sly 
creatures  these  women  are  !  The  widow  wants  to  marry  oflE  my 
daughter  in  order  that  she  may  have  the  coast  clear  for  carry- 
ing out  her  schemes  upon  me.  And  my  daughter  preserves  a 
serene  appearance  of  lady-like  indifference  to  my  friend,  while 
he  and  she  are  making  love  to  one  another  under  my  very 
rose.     What  a  world  !  what  a  world  !  " 

Sir  Jasper  had  time  to  make  these  reflections  while  Arthur 
Holroyde  lay  with  his  eyes  closed  waiting  for  strength  to  pro- 
ceed with  what  he  had  to  say.  He  had  spoken  in  a  very  lo-w 
Voice  ;  but  even  that  effort  overcame  him  for  the  moment. 

"  Sir  Jasper,"  he  said,  laying  his  hand  on  the  Baronet's  arm, 
"  I  want  to  see  this  man — Pauncefort — I  want  to  see  him.  I 
kave  wronged  him  more  deeply,  more  deliberately  than  I  ever 
irrongftd  any  one  else  ;  and  I  can  in  some  measure  undo  that 
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JTrong.     If  it  18  possible  that  your  daughter  may  know  when 
he  is  to  be  found,  I  earnestly  entreat  you  to  appeal  to  her." 

"  You  shall  appeal  to  her  yourself,"  answered  the  Barone^ 
"  She  can  refuse  you  nothing." 

He  rang  a  bell,  which  was  answered  by  his  own  valet,  who 
had  helped  to  nurse  Arthur  Ilolroyde,  and  who  was  a  most  in- 
estimable creature  in  sickness — a  man  whose  movements  were 
as  the  movements  of  a  phantom. 

'•  Let  !Miss  Denison  know  that  ^Ir.  Holroyde  wishes  to  seo 
her,  and  that  I  wish  her  to  come  to  Mr.  Holroyde,"  said  Sir 
Jasper. 

The  man  bowed  silently  and  departed.  Five  minutes  after- 
wards Marciawas  standing  a  few  paces  from  the  bed  on  which 
Arthur  Holroyde  lay.  She  had  obeyed  his  summons  without 
hesitation.  The  sublimity  of  death  covered  this  man's  wicked- 
ness as  with  a  mantle,  and  there  was  no  mercy  he  could  have 
entreated  of  Marcia  Denison  which  she  would  have  refused  to 
him. 

"  What  hope  could  he  have  of  a  sinless  Saviour's  compas- 
sion if  we  his  sinful  fellow-creatures  denied  him  our  pity  ?  " 
she  thought,  as  she  hurried  to  obey  her  father's  desire. 

"  Miss  Denison,"  said  Arthur  Holroyde,  "  I  want  to  see  the 
gentleman  who  has  been  known  to  you  and  your  father  as  Mr. 
Pauncefort.  If  he  is  in  England,  and  can  be  brought  here  in 
time  to  see  me  before  I  die,  I  may  die  easier,  and  he  may  livo 
happier  for  the  interview.  He  and  I  have  been  foes  for  more 
than  fifteen  years  ;  but  though  he  counts  me  as  his  worst  enemy, 
lie  is  ignorant  of  one  wrong  that  I  have  done  him — perhaps 
the  worst  wrong  of  all — a  cold  passionless  bit  of  treachery  that 
has  put  money  in  my  purse  at  his  expense — it  may  be  at  the 
cost  of  his  happiness.  If  he  is  in  England,  Miss  Denison,  and 
if  you  have  any  clue  to  his  whereabouts,  for  pity's  sake  do  not 
withhold  your  knowledge  from  a  man  who  will  not  be  alive  to 
profit  by  it  to-morrow." 

"  Godfrey  Pierrepoint  is  in  England,"  answered  Marcia. 

"  Ah,  you  know  his  name  then  1  She  was  right,"  murmured 
Mr.  Holroyde. 

"  He  is  in  England.  He  was  here,  in  the  grounds  of  this 
house,  on  Thursday  evening.  He  may  be  at  the  Hermitage  to- 
night." 

"  If  he  is  here  to-night,  I  shall  say  that  Providence  ha« 
Drought  us  together.  Do  you  know  that  Godfrey  Pierrepoint 
hunted  me  over  in  America  for  two  years — hunted  me  like  • 
wild  animal,  and  would  have  killed  me,  perhaps,  if  we  had  met, 
as  remorselessly  as  a  hunter  slaughters  his  prey?  But  I  es- 
caped him.  I  doubled  sometimes,  and  went  back  to  the  places 
I  bad  left,  and  heard  how  be  had  been  there  inquiring  aboat 
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me.     A  kind  of  fatality  seemed  to  protect  me  from   him  then 

The  same  fatality  brings  me  across  his  track  now." 

While  Arthur  Holroyde  had  been  saying  this,  Sir  Jasper  hao 
rung  the  bell  ;  and  again  the  inestimable  valet  answered  his 
summons.  A  few  words  whispered  to  this  person  were  enough 
and  in  ten  minutes  the  valet  himself  bad  left  the  Abbey  it 
search  of  the  tenant  of  the  Hermitage. 

"Will  you  leave  me  now,  Sir  Jasper?"  said  Sir  Arthur 
Holroyde.  "  I'f  there  is  any  chance  of  my  seeing  Pierrepoint 
I  had  better  save  my  breath  for  the  story  that  I  shall  have  to 
tell  him." 

So  Sir  Jasper  and  his  daughter  left  the  sick-chamber,  and 
Mrs.  Browning  and  the  family-doctor  reigned  in  their  stead. 
Marcia  and  her  father  went  to  the  yellow  drawing-room,  which 
seemed  gloomy  of  aspect  to-night,  in  spite  of  the  bright  furni- 
ture and  the  glowing  fire,  reflected  upon  encaustic  tiles  of  white 
and  gold.  The  Baronet  groaned  aloud  as  he  drew  a  reading- 
lamp  towards  Iiim  and  unfolded  his  Times.  Marcia  made  no 
pretence  of  occupation,  but  sat  looking  at  the  fire  with  sad 
dreamy  eyes.  She  had  no  expectation  of  any  good  to  be  de- 
rived from  a  meeting  between  Godfrey  Pierrepoint  and  the 
dyiog  man,  except  such  Christian  forgiveness  as  a  good  man 
may  accord  his  expiring  enemy. 

"  I  know  he  will  be  pitiful,"  she  thought  ;  "  however  long 
he  may  have  brooded  upon  his  wrongs,  he  will  forget  them  in 
the  presence  of  death." 

She  sat  listening  for  the  sound  of  Godfrey  Pierrepoint's 
footstep  on  the  turrace  ;  but  there  was  no  sound  except  the 
wailing  of  the  autumn  wind.  Sir  Jasper's  servant  returned  in 
an  hour,  and  came  to  the  drawing-room  to  tell  the  result  of  his 
errand. 

He  had  not  found  Mr.  Pauncefort  at  the  Hermitage.  He  had 
only  found  deaf  Mrs.  Tursgood,  and  had  experienced  consider- 
able difficulty  in  obtaining  any  information  from  that  lady. 
But  he  had  ultimately  ascertained  that  Sir  Jasper's  tenant  had 
slept  at  the  Hermitage  for  the  last  four  nights,  and  had  spent 
hie  days  in  wandering  about  the  country,  Gi)ming  back  long 
after  dark,  and  letting  himself  in  with  a  key  when  Mrs.  Turs- 
good was  locked  in  the  slumbers  of  blameless  old  age. 

•'  She  doesn't  seem  to  know  whether  Mr.  Pauncefort  is 
likely  to  come  back  to-night  or  not,  Sir,"  said  the  valet.  "  I 
should  think,  therefore,  the  best  thing  we  could  do.  Sir,  would 
oe  to  send  a  groom  to  the  Hermitage,  with  orders  to  wait  there 
for  Mr.  Pauncefort ;  and,  if  he  comes  back  to-night,  to  bring 
him  to  the  Abbey  without  loss  of  time.  The  old  woman  is  deaf 
and  stupid,  you  see,  Sir,  and  it  would  scarcely  do  to  leave 
things  to  her," 
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"  Quite  right,  Hills,"  answered  Sir  Jasper.  "  Send  the  groom 
by  all  means.  What  a  pity  Pauncefort  can't  stay  at  home  like 
a  Christian  !  " 

The  evening  seemed  very  long  ;  the  doctor  and  the  nurse 
kept  watch  in  the  sick-chamber,  where  their  patient  lay  very 
quiet,  waiting  with  a  strange  serenity  for  the  man  he  had 
wronged.  In  all  the  house  that  solemn  silence  which  seems  a 
twin-sister  of  death  reigned  supreme.  In  one  of  the  upper 
chambers  Dorothy  lay  in  a  slumber  that  was  the  best  medicine 
for  her  fevered  brain.  In  another  chamber  Blanche  Harding 
paced  to  and  fro  with  stealthy  slippered  feet,  and  a  white 
anxious  face  unadorned  by  painted  roses.  More  than  once 
since  Tliursday  niglit  she  had  entreated  to  be  allowed  to  see 
Arthur  Holroyde.  He  was  an  old  friend  of  her  husband's,  she 
told  Mrs.  Browning,  and  had  been  concerned  in  the  adjustment 
of  her  husband's  alfairs.  If  his  life  were  really  in  danger,  it 
was  quite  necessary  that  she  should  see  him. 

The  housekeeper  had  conveyed  this  fact  to  the  family- 
surgeon,  and  that  gentleman  had  it  conveyed  to  Mr. 
Holroyde. 

"  Unless  there  is  a  very  powerful  reason  for  your  seeing  this 
lady  I  should  most  strongly  recommend  you  to  decline  the  in- 
terview," said  the  doctor  ;  "  so  much  depends  upon  your  being 
kj'pt  quiet." 

This  had  happened  while  there  was  still  a  faint  ray  of  hope 
for  Mr.  Holroyde. 

"  There  is  no  reason  whatever  that  I  should  see  her,"  the 
sick  man  answered  coolly.  "  Pray  tell  Mrs.  Harding  that  a 
man  who  has  had  a  bullet  through  his  lungs  is  in  no  cundittou 
for  society,  and  beg  her  to  leave  a£  in  peace.  You  will  con- 
vey the  request  civilly,  of  course." 

So  Blanche  Harding  had  not  been  admitted  to  the  dying 
man's  chamber.  She  had  sent  him  three  little  notes,  every  one 
of  which  he  had  read  attentively,  and  had  torn  into  infinitesi- 
mal fragments  after  perusal.  To  the  last  of  these  he  sent  back 
a  message  to  the  ellect  that  he  would  "tliiidc  about  it;" 
and  with  this  very  vague  answer  the  widow  was  obliged  to  be 
content. 

But  she  was  not  content.  Some  terrible  fear  seemed  to 
oppress  her  ;  and  she  spent  many  hours  in  restless  wandering  to 
and  fro  her  spacious  chamber,  the  door  of  which  was  generally 
locked  against  intruders.  She  had  kept  her  room  ever  since 
the  eventful  Thursday  night ;  that  "dreadful  neuralgia  "  being 
an  all-suflicient  excuse  for  her  retirement.  Whatever  this  WD- 
man'e  history  had  been  her  life  seemed  to  have  reached  some 
crisis  now,  while  Arthur  Holroyde  lay  dying  in  the  room  below 
her  own.   More  than  once  she  had  stoleu  out  of  the  corridor  ia 
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the  dead  of  the  night  to  listen  for  any  sound  in  the  sick  room  ;: 
and  on  each  occasion  she  had  heard  enough  to  convince  her  of 
the  closeness  of  the  watch  that  was  kept  there. 

"  I  must  see  him,"  she  said  to  herself  ;  "  I  must  aee  him. 
Poes  he  mean  to  play  me  false,  I  wonder?  It  would  be  like 
him  to  do  so.  In  all  the  old  legedns  of  crime  and  horror  there 
comes  a  time  when  the  devil  abandons  his  colleagues  :  and 
Arthur  Ilolroyde  has  always  been  my  idea  of  the  devil." 

On  Monday  morning  Mrs.  Harding  was  told  that  there  was 
no  hope  for  her  husband's  old  friend.  She  had  risen  to  take 
her  breakfast  that  day — such  a  piteous  pretence  of  breakfast 
as  it  was — and  sat  in  an  easy-chair  by  the  fire,  dressed  in  a 
loose  morning  gown  of  purple  cashmere.  But  she  still  com- 
plained of  neuralgia,  and  her  face  was  deadly  pale  against  the 
rich  dark  hue  of  her  dress. 

"  Then  there  is  no  hope,  Mrs.  Browning  ?  "  she  said. 

"  None,  Ma'am,  as  I  understand  from  what  our  own  doctor 
told  me.  The  London  doctor  went  away  at  eight  o'clock  this 
morning.  We  are  to  telegraph  to  him  at  four  to-day,  if  there 
is  any  change  for  the  better  ;  but  Mr.  Redmond  told  me  that 
there  was  no  chance  of  our  having  to  send  any  such  message, 
and  that  the  London  doctor  knew  as  much.  '  He  Avon't  come 
back  again,'  says  Mr.  Redmond ;  '  and  he  knows  that  he 
won't'  " 

"Will  Mr.  Holroyde  be  allowed  to  see  anyone  to-day?" 
asked  Mrs.  Harding. 

"  I  don't  know,  Ma'am.  I  suppose  if  he  wishes  to  see  any 
one  he'll  be  allowed  to  do  so  ;  but  he  is  very  weak.  He  was 
light-headed  in  the  night,  and  didn't  know  me  or  the 
doctor  ;  and  oh,  Ma'am,  it  is  so  sad  to  hear  any  one  like  that, 
talking  about  all  sorts  of  places  and  singing  little  snatches  of 
foreign  songs,  and  talking  foreign  languages  sometimes  :  but 
he's  quite  sensible  this  morning,  and  speaks  so  nicely  to  mo 
and  every  one.  '  You're  a  good  creature,  Mrs.  Browning,'  he 
said,  'and  I  know  you  very  well  this  morning,  though  last 
night  I  took  you  for  the  man  who  was  Pope  thirty  years  ago, 
when  I  was  a  count  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  and  I  saw 
you  sitting  in  one  of  the  state  rooms  of  the — '  there.  Ma'am,  I 
quite  forget  the  name  of  the  place  he  mentioned — '  nearly  seven 
feet  high — and  robed  in  white  from  head  to  foot,  like  a  great 
marble  statue  ;  and  oh  !  what  a  glorious  fellow  that  Pope  was, 
Mrs.  Browning;'  he  said ;  'and  how  nobly  he  hated  the 
French  ;  and  what  happy  days  those  Roman  days  were  for 
me  !  '  and  then  he  sighed,  Ma'am,  as  if  his  heart  was  breaking. 
Mr.  Silbrook  has  been  with  him  already  this  morning,  and  ia 
with  him  still,  I  dare  say  ;  and  oh  !  Ma'am,  what  a  dear  good 
patient  creature  that  Mr.  SilbroQik  is  in  such  times  as  these  ! 
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He  comes  and  goes,  and  he  comes  and  goes  as  quietly  as  a 
shadow.  '  Don't  preach,  my  good  fellow,'  Mr.  Holroydo  said 
to  him  this  morning  ;  '  but  sit  there  and  read  the  New  Testa- 
ment to  me  ;  it  is  the  most  beautiful  book  that  ever  was 
written.  Marat  was  reading  it  when  Mademoiselle  Corday 
•tuck  the  dagger  into  his  back  ;  and  I  don't  suppose  I'm  a 
Aiuch  worse  man  than  Marat.'  " 

Tiiis,  with  a  good  deal  of  trying  back  and  considerable  mis- 
pronunciation of  proper  names,  was  the  account  which  Mrs. 
Browning  gave  of  her  patient.  When  she  had  paid  her  visit 
of  duty  to  Mrs.  Harding,  and  had  retired  to  take  some  rest, 
while  the  chieftainess  of  the  housemaids,  who  was  middle-aged 
and  experienced,  took  her  place  in  the  sick  chamber,  the  widow 
sat  staring  at  the  fire,  and  thinking  of  what  she  was  todo  wit^l 
herself. 

"Some  women  would  run  away  if  they  found  themselves  in 
my  position,"  she  thought  ;  "but  I  will  stay  here  till  he  is 
dead.  If  he  keeps  my  secret  faithfully,  his  death  will  be  my 
release  from  slavery.  If  he  betrays  me — ?  Why  even  then, 
when  the  worst  comes  to  the  worst,  I  can  run  away.  I  am  not 
afraid  tliat  Sir  Jasper  will  denounce  me  ;  and  I  suppose  God- 
frey PieiTcpoint  has  really  gone  back  to  Africa." 

But  Mrs.  Harding  was  prudent  even  when  most  daring. 
She  devoted  the  butter  pail  of  that  morning  to  the  task  of 
packing  her  trunks,  and  stowed  away  her  trappings  and  trin- 
kets with  as  much  care  and  neatness  as  if  her  mind  had  been 
*ree  from  anxiety.  She  even  wrote  the  labels  for  her  luggage. 
It  was  to  be  forwarded  to  the  Pantechnicon — to  be  left  there 
till  sent  for. 

"  If  the  very  worst  happens  to  me,  that  is  a  safe  course," 
she  said  ;  "  for  it  may  be  very  necessary  for  me  to  avoid  the 
chance  of  being  traced.  I  can  tell  them  here  that  my  move- 
ments will  be  uncertain  for  the  next  few  months." 

The  widow  seemed  a  little  easier  in  her  mind  after  having 
made  these  arrangements.  She  dressed  herself  carefully  in 
the  costume  which  she  had  selected  for  her  travels,  should  sho 
have  sudden  need  to  leave  the  Abbey.  Thus  prepared  at  all 
points,  and  "  equal  to  either  fortune,"  she  satin  her  easy-chair 
waiting  for  her  doom.  The  day  was  dark  and  dull,  and  all 
the  four  winds  seemed  to  have  made  an  appointment  to  meet 
i)ne  another  in  the  woods  of  Scarsdale.  The  gaunt  elina  and 
poplars  swayed  to  and  fro  with  a  dismal  motion,  as  if  they  had 
Deen  rocking  themselves  in  a  paroxysm  of  grief  for  Arthur 
Holroyde  :  and  how  nearly  the  wailing  of  wind  in  an  ancient 
Btone  chimney  can  resemble  the  sobbing  of  a  liuman  vuice  iu 
direst  an^juish,  the  woman  who  called  herself  Blanche  Uurdiug 
learned  that  day  for  the  first  time. 
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CHAPTER  XXXV. 

**I   AM   A   SINNEK   VILER   THAN   YOU   ALL.** 

Eight  o'clock,  nine  o'clock,  ten  o'clock  struck,  and  still  Sii 
Jasper  Denison  and  his  daughter  sat  in  the  yellow  drawing- 
room  waiting  for  the  coming  of  Godfrey  Pierrepoint. 

Marcia  sat  very  quietly,  lost  in  a  profound  reverie  as  it 
Bccmed.  She  could  not  make  any  pretence  of  frivolous  occu- 
pation at  such  a  lime.  To  her  mind  there  was  an  awful  so- 
lemnity about  the  meeting  that  was  likely  to  take  place 
between  Godfrey  and  his  bitterest  enemy.  By  what  various 
paths  had  these  men  wandered,  to  meet  at  last  in  an  awful 
hour,  in  which  all  human  anger,  all  mortal  desire  for  vengeance, 
must  die  out  beneath  the  dread  influence  of  death  !  Ah, 
surely,  the  handy-work  of  Heaven  appeared  very  palpably  in 
the  events  of  these  few  last  days,  in  which  Godfrey  Pierrepoint 
had  been  brought  from  the  extremity  of  Europe  by  a  lover's 
foolish  fancy,  while  Arthur  Holroyde's  dark  course  was  arrested 
by  the  hand  of  an  assassin.  Sir  Jasper  tossed  about  his 
papers  and  magazines  in  the  restlessness  of  his  spirit,  as  the 
solemn  hours  of  that  long  evening  crept  slowly  by.  He  cast 
furtive  glances  at  his  daughter  every  now  and  then,  longing 
to  penetrate  the  mysteries  of  her  heart. 

"  What  an  inscrutable  creature  she  is!"  he  thought.  "I 
gave  her  credit  for  having  a  lump  of  solid  ice  in  her  breast 
where  other  women  have  the  things  they  call  hearts  ;  and  she 
has  been  in  love  with  my  dear  old  African  traveller  all  the 
time  !  Why  the  deuce  didn't  they  confide  in  me  ?  I  suppose 
Pauncefort  was  afraid  his  poverty  would  stand  in  his  way.  He 
is  full  of  Quixotic  nonsense,  I  dare  say,  and  would  not  ask  a 
woman  to  marry  him  unless  he  could  produce  a  thousand  of 
his  own  for  every  thousand  of  hers.  I  think  I  must  look  into 
this  business  ;  for  if  my  African  friend  and  Marcia  would 
only  make  a  match  of  it,  I  should  be  free  to  pair-off  with  the 
lively  widow." 

So,  after  skimming  the  cream  of  his  newspapers  and  reviews, 
Sir  Jasper  took  courage  to  address  his  daughter. 

"  Marcia,"  he  said,  "  how  does  it  happen  that  Pauncefort'i 
name  is  not  Pauncefort  after  all  ?  You  spoke  of  him  as  Pierre- 
point just  now,  when  you  were  talking  to  poor  Holroyde." 

"  His  name  is  Pierrepoint,  papa.  He  told  me  his  real  name 
in  confidence  ;  I  had  no  right  to  betray  his  secret." 

"  Bu  why  shoul*?  he  have  any  secrets,  or  whv  "hould  he  use 
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a  name  that  is  not  his  own  ?  Is  he  in  debt,  and  hiding  from 
Ills  creditors  ?  " 

'  OIl,  no,  no." 

"  Then  who  the  deuce  is  he  hiding  from  ?  " 

"  From  no  one,  papa.  Pray  do  nut  question  me  about  Mr. 
Pierrepoint  to-niglit.  Tlie  secret  lie  told  nie  involved  the 
history  of  his  life,  which  is  a  very  sad  one.  You  will  see  him 
to-night,  I  hope  ;  and  if  you  question  him  yourself,  I  dare  say 
he  will  trust  you.  Believe  me,  papa,  he  is  a  good  andlicnour- 
able  man,  and  the  mystery  that  surrounds  his  life  has  arisen 
from  no  wrong-doing  of  his." 

"  I  can  quite  believe  that,"  answered  Sir  Jasper  ;  "  and  I'll 
only  ask  you  one  more  question.  Has  Pauncefoil— or  Pierre- 
point — or  whatever  you  choose  to  call  him — ever  made  you  an 
offer  of  marriage  ?  " 

"  Never,  papa." 

"  Humph,"  thought  the  Baronet ;  "  I  must  see  into  this.  I 
shouldn't  mind  playing  the  Deus  ex  machind.  A  gi'own-up 
daughter  and  a  lively  widow  are  not  compatible." 

It  was  past  eleven  when  Godfrey  Pierrepoint  went  back  to 
the  Hermitage,  where  he  found  Sir  Jasper's  groom  waiting  for 
him.  He  had  lingered  in  the  neighbourhood,  loth  to  leave  the 
shelter  of  that  woodland  retreat  in  which  he  had  first  learned 
to  love  a  good  and  noble  woman.  The  solitary  shelter  was 
very  dear  to  him  :  and  though  he  had  no  hope  of  seeing  Marcia 
again,  he  found  it  unspeakably  difficult  to  tear  himself  away. 

"  My  Asiatic  exploration  is  forbidden  me,"  he  thought  ; 
"  and  I  must  endure  my  life  amidst  the  din  and  glitter  of  civi- 
lisation. Sweet  rural  England — the  dear  land  that  holds  her 
— is  to  be  no  home  for  me.  Let  me  linger  a  little  over  my 
farewell.  I  will  tramp  the  country-side  about  this  place  for  a 
day  or  two,  and  then  start  on  a  waking-trip  northward  to 
Pierrepoint.  I  should  like  to  see  the  church  beneath  wliich 
my  mother  and  fatlier  lie  buried,  and  the  garden  where  I 
played  when  I  was  a  child.  No  one  in  Pierrepoint  will  recog- 
nise any  vestige'of  the  lad  they  knew  in  my  dark  bearded 
face." 

So  once  more  the  hardy  pedestrian  emerged  from  Scarsdale 
in  the  cold  dawn  of  early  morning  ;  once  more  the  untiring 
wanderer  marched  over  desolate  tracts  of  heathery  common 
land  under  the  autumn  sky,  and  took  his  scanty  meals  in  lonely 
hostelries,  where  a  passing  wagoner,  or  a  drover  tramping 
homeward  from  some  distant  market-town,  were  his  sole 
companions.  Once  more  Godfrey  Pierrepoint,  the  exile,  felt 
the  breath  of  English  breezes,  and  looked  tenderly  upward  to 
the  cold  clet^r  blue  of  English  skies. 
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Such  paine  had  he  taken  during  these  few  daj's  to  avoid  all 
who  knew  him,  that  he  had  only  heard  the  story  of  the  outrage 
in  the  wood  from  deaf  Dame  Tursgood,  who  gave  him  a  ver^ 
bewildering  version  of  the  mischance  which  had  befallen  Sn 
Jasper's  guest,  and  who  could  not  tell  him  the  name  of  that 
unfortunate  gentleman. 

"  I  think  it  was  something  beginning  with  a  ho"  said  the 
old  woman  ;  "  Ory — or  Oroy — or  something  like  that ;  but  ] 
am  so  hard  of  hearing." 

Thus  it  happened  that  Mr.  Pierrepoint  remained  entirely 
ignorant  of  the  neighbourhood  of  his  foe.  A  thunderbolt 
f;illing  at  his  feet  from  a  serene  sky  could  not  have  been  more 
astounding  to  him  than  the  intelligence  which  he  received  from 
Sir  Jasper  Denison's  groom. 

Mr.  Holroyde  was  dying,  and  he  was  most  anxious  to  see 
Mr.  Pauncefort  before  it  was  too  late.  This  was  what  the 
man  had  to  say  ;  and  over  and  above  this  message  theie  was 
a  little  note  from  Sir  Jasper,  containing  these  few  lines  : 

"  Dear  Pauncefort, — Poor  Holroyde  can't  last  m.any  hours. 
He  wants  to  see  you  ;  and  talks  about  making  an  atonement 
for  some  wrong  he  has  done  you.  I  suppose  it's  only  a  dying 
man's  fancy  ;  but  it  will  be  civil  of  you  to  come.— 
Yours,  J-  I^-" 

"  How  long  is  it  since  you  left  the  Abbey?  "  asked  Godfrey. 

"  I've  been  waiting  for  you  here  ever  since  seven  o'clock, 
Sir.  Would  you  like  to  take  my  horse.  Sir  ?  he's  ready  saddled. 
Shall  I  bring  him  round  ?  " 

"  Yes.     I  will  ride  to  the  Abbey." 

This  was  all  Godfrey  Pierrepoint  said.  In  less  than  five 
minutes  he  had  mounted  the  groom's  horse,  and  was  galloping 
along  the  dark  road  by  which  Arthur  Holroyde  had  left  the 
Abbey.  He  found  the  park-gates  open  ;  the  woman  at  the 
lodge  had  been  told  to  be  on  the  watch  for  his  coming.^  "  An 
atonement!  "  he  thought  ;  "  what  atonement  can  he  give  me 
for  my  blighted  life  ?  " 

He  saw  the  lighted  windows  of  the  library  and  the^drawing- 
room  as  he  stopped  to  dismount  at  the  eastern  end  of  the 
teiTace.  A  man  ran  out  from  the  stable  regions  at  the  sound 
of  his  horse's  hoofs,  and  took  the  animal  from  him.  Everj 
arrangement  had  been  made  to  facilitate  his  coming,  and  the 
servants  were  all  on  the  alert  to  receive  him.  One  of  the 
drawing-room  windows  opened  as  he  set  his  foot  on  the  terrace 
and  he  heard  the  voice  of  Sir  Jasper  cailing  to  him,  "  Is  thai 
you,  Pauncefort  ?  " 

In  the  next  minute  he  was  in  the  lighted  drawing-room — 
Die  ey^s  dazzled  by  the  sudden  change  from  the  darkness.    He 
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had  scarcely  time  to  be  conscious  of  Marcia's  presence,  before 

the  Baronet  hustled  him  out  of  llie  room. 

"Go  to  the  poor  fellow  at  once,"  he  said  ;  "  Hills  tells  me  that 
he  has  been  asking  about  you  ever  so  many  times  this  even- 

Not  one  moment's  pause  in  which  to  collect  his  thouj^hts 
was  given  to  Godfrej'  Pierrcpoint  before  he  was  ushered  into 
the  chamber  in  which  his  mortal  foe  lay  dj'ing. 

His  mortal  foe  !  Oli,  what  a  feeble,  helpless  creature  waa 
that  brilliant  Arthur  Ilolroyde,  who  had  done  so  much  miS' 
chief  upon  this  earth !  What  a  homily  might  have  been 
preached  upon  that  poor  wreck  of  humanity,  if  an  eloquent 
preacher  had  been  there  to  utter  it  !  Poor  Winstanley  Silbrook 
was  not  eloquent.  He  was  only  good  and  faithful  :  and  he  had 
been  sitting  in  his  corntr  by  the  bedside  reading  and  praying 
with  admirable  patience  and  devotion  through  the  evening, 
and  had  known  no  sense  of  weariness. 

How  many  of  those  divine  words  fell  on  a  stubborn  heart 
and  found  no  echo,  or  how  far  the  wondrous  wisdom  of  ap- 
proaching death  had  enlightened  the  mind  of  the  sinner,  was 
a  question  that  the  curate  did  not  venture  to  ask  or  to  answer. 
The  apostle  has  done  cuough  when  he  has  planted  and  watered  ; 
and  with  God  alone  rests  the  issue  of  the  harvest. 

In  a  moment — as  if  a  great  sea  had  arisen  to  devour  them 
— Godfrey  PieiTepoint's  vengeful  feelings  melted  out  of  his 
mind.  A  mightier  than  he  had  taken  Arthur  Holroyde's 
destiny  into  His  hand,  and  mortal  vengeance  lied  away  awe- 
stricken  before  the  presence  of  Divinity. 

"Sit  there,"  said  the  d^'ing  man,  "and  let  the  room  be 
cleared." 

Curate,  nurse,  doctor,  and  valet  disappeared  from  the  cham- 
ber like  obedient  shadows,  and  Godfrey  Pierrcpoint  was  alone 
with  his  wife's  destroyer. 

"  I  have  not  sent  for  you  to  ask  your  forgiveness,"  said 
Arthur  Holroyde.  "There  are  wrongs  which  no  man  can 
forgive,  and  the  wrong  I  did  you  is  one  of  them.  You  are  a 
Christian,  1  am  told  ;  and  when  I  am  dead  you  will  teach 
yourself  to  forget  me.  For  the  past  I  can  do  nothing  ;  for  the 
present,  I  think  I  can  do  something.  If  you  were  free  to  win 
another  wife  and  create  another  home,  would  you  have  any 
inclination  to  do  so  ?  " 

"  God  alone  knows  why  you  torture  me  by  such  a  ques- 
tion," said  Godfrey.  "Yes,  if  I  were  free,  I  would  choose 
another  wife — I  would  seek  to  build  another  liome." 

"  Then  marry  the  woman  of  your  clioiee — to-morrow  if  you 
please,  Godfrey  Pierrcpoint.  Your  wife  has  been  dead  mora 
than  a  year.** 
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"My  wife — dead?  Why  I  have  seen  her  here — here — in 
this  house — within  the  last  year  !  " 

"  No,  you  have  not.  You  have  seen  her  twin-sister,  Leonora 
Fane,  who  has  been  enjoying  your  pension  since  poor  Caro- 
line's death." 

"  Oh,  God  !  can  there  be  such  villany  in  the  world  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  answered  Arthur  Holroyde  ;  "  necessity  is  very  vil- 
lanous.  You  have  been  a  fortunate  man  ;  good  things  have 
dropped  into  your  lap  since  you  were  young  ;  good  fortune 
came  to  you  while  you  were  still  fresh,  and  true,  and  honest. 
I  have  been  waiting  for  her  all  my  life  ;  and  every  year  of  my 
waiting  has  found  me  a  worse  man  than  I  was  the  year  before. 
Do  you  remember  what  the  mad  poet  Cowper  said  ? — '  There 
is  somewhere  in  infinite  space  a  world  that  does  not  roll  withil 
the  precincts  of  mercy.'  That,  Godfrey  Pierrepoint,  is  the  sort 
of  world  in  which  penniless  gentlemen  live.  You  are  rich,  and 
I  am  an  adventurer.  The  rich  man  is  the  adventurer's  law- 
ful prey  ;  and  I  have  preyed  upon  you.  I  am  dying  now,  and 
I  can  afford  to  throw  up  the  cards  that  I  can  no  longer  hold. 
I  don't  know  whether  I  am  sorry  for  what  I  have  done,  but  I 
do  know  that  I  am  ashamed  of  its  baseness.  I  am  an  an- 
achronism, Mr.  Pierrepoint.  I  was  created  to  be  a  gentle- 
manly brigand,  the  terror  and  admiration  of  mediaeval  Europe  ; 
and  modern  society  has  obliged  me  to  be  a  vulgar,  plotting 
scoundrel.  But  I  must  not  be  discursive.  A  man  who  has 
been  shot  through  the  lungs  has  no  time  to  waste  on  digres- 
sion." 

He  carried  himself  with  a  certain  air  of  gaiety  even  now. 
It  was  so  much  his  nature  to  take  things  easily,  that  even  the 
hand  of  death  was  scarcely  strong  enough  to  restrain  the  airy 
lightness  of  his  manner. 

"  Your  wife,  Caroline  Pierrepoint,  died  at  Naples,"  he  said. 
"  She  had  been  declining  for  some  time,  and  her  sister  had 
taken  her  from  place  to  place  in  the  hope  of  preserving  a  life 
which  was  worth  fifteen  hundred  a-year  to  her.  I  met  them  at 
Ancona,  and  I  saw  the  red  danger-flag  in  Caroline's  cheeks,  and 
knew  that  she  was  dying  of  consumption.  I  think  the  sisters 
loved  each  other,  and  that  Leonora  was  really  distressed  by  the 
idea  of  losing  Caroline.  I  met  her  one  evening,  after  the 
doctor  had  pronounced  your  wife's  doom,  and  she  spoke  of 
herself,  and  her  future.  '  When  Caroline  is  gone,  there  will 
be  nothing  before  me  but  the  workhouse,'  she  said.  '  I  may 
drag  on  my  life  as  a  governess  for  a  few  years,  if  I  can  find 
any  one  who  will  accept  my  services  with  such  a  character  as 
I  can  contrive  to  give  myself  ;  and  then  when  I  get  old — there 
is  the  workhouse.' 

"  She  said  a  good  deal  more  in  the  same  strain,  and  I  was 
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reiilly  sorry  for  her.  If  I  had  been  a  rich  man,  I  should  have 
helped  her  with  my  purse,  and  should  have  left  her  happy  in 
the  consciousness  of  my  own  benevolence.  As  I  had  not  a 
five-pound  note  that  I  could  call  my  own,  I  could  only  assist 
her  with  my  brains  ;  and  in  doing  so  1  committed  a  crime.  That 
is  one  of  the  differences  between  wealth  and  poverty.  '  All 
that  you  remark  is  perfectly  true,  my  dear  Mrs.  Fane,'  I  said. 
'  You  would  be  a  pauper  if  Caroline  died.  But  why  slumld 
Caroline  die  ?  why  should  jNIvs.  Pierrepoint,  who  has  a  comfort- 
able annuity  of  fifteen  hundred  pounds,  depart  this  life,  leaving 
Mrs.  Fane,  who  has  not  sixpence  per  annum,  to  lament  her  loss  ? 
especially  when  Mrs.  Pierrepoint  and  Mrs.  Fane  resemble  each 
other  so  closely,  that  very  few  of  their  dearest  friends  would  be 
able  to  distinguish  one  from  the  other.  Would  it  not  be  better 
for  poor  Mrs.  Fane  to  die  of  consumption,  and  for  rich  Mrs. 
Kerrepointto  live  on  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  annuity  paid  her 
by  her  husband's  attorney,  who  is  the  simplest  old  fogie  in 
Christendom,  and  who  never  leaves  his  own  musty  old  office? 
Mrs.  Pierrepoint,  who  has  been  known  on  the  Continent  only 
as  Mrs.  Harding,  has  been  leading  such  a  wandering  life  lately, 
that  the  foreign  doctors  who  have  attended  her,  and  the 
for<3ign  hotel-keepers  who  have  received  her  as  their  guest, 
aRn  scarcely  know  her  name.  Why  shouldn't  she  go  some- 
where else,  where  the  foreign  doctors  and  hotel-keepers  will 
receive  her  as  Mrs.  Fane,  and  where,  if  she  must  die,  she  may 
die  and  be  buried  under  that  name?'  I  suppose  you  under- 
stand the  plot  now,  Mr.  Pierrepoint  ?  " 

"Yes,"  Godfrey  answered  quietly.  "I  am  sorry  so  much 
trouble  was  taken  to  deceive  me  ;  I  would  gladly  have  paid 
fifteen  hundred  a-year  for  my  liberty." 

"  Ah,  but  we  could  not  be  sure  of  that,  you  see,"  Mr.  Hoi- 
royde  answered  coolly.  "We  would  have  given  you  your 
liberty  with  great  pleasure,  if  we  had  known  you  would  have 
paid  for  it  handsomely.  Our  little  conspiracy  was  very  easily 
managed.  Poor  Caroline  was  taken  to  Naples,  where  she  was 
too  ill  to  leave  her  own  room.  Leonora  nursed  her  with  the 
devotion  of  an  angel,  or  a  Sister  of  Charity  ;  but  she  took  care 
to  let  the  doctors  and  the  people  at  the  hotel  know  that  the 
invalid  Avas  Mrs.  Fane,  the  widow  of  an  Indian  officer.  Of 
course,  if  the  doctor  happened  to  address  his  patient  by  that 
name,  it  was  the  stupid  fellow's  mistake,  and  not  worth  dear 
Caroline's  notice.  She  died  a  fortnight  after  her  arrival  in 
Naples,  and  was  buried  there  under  the  name  of  Leonora  Fane. 
Her  sister  left  the  place  immediately  after  her  death,  and  took 
care  to  avoid  the  old  places  in  which  they  had  been  seen  to- 
gether." 

"  But,  great  Heavep,"  cried  Godfrey  Pierrepoint,  "tho  scar 
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— the  Bcar  which  I  remember  on  Caroline's  arm  !    One  day  when 

I  was  talking  to  the  wooaan  who  pretended  to  be  my  wife,  some 
scarcely  palpable  difference,  the  intonation  of  a  word  struck 
upon  my  ear,  and  for  the  moment  I  fancied  I  had  been  duped. 
But  when  I  grasped  the  woman's  arm,  I  saw  the  scar  that  had 
been  familiar  to  me  on  the  arm  of  my  wife." 

Mr.  Holroyde  shrugged  his  shoulders.  "That's  very  pos- 
sible," he  said  indifferently  ;  "  Leonora  is  a  wonderful  woman, 
and  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  she  would  allow  so  small  a  matter 
as  a  scar  to  baffle  her  ;  and  now,  as  the  deception  I  suggested 
has  lasted  little  more  than  a  twelvemonth,  I  hope  you  will  say 
something  generous  to  me  before  I  die." 

For  some  minutes  there  was  profound  silence,  while 
Godfrey  Pierrepoint  sat  motionless  by  the  side  of  the  dying 
man.  Yet  it  may  be  that  during  the  silence  as  earnest  a 
p'rayer  went  up  as  any  that  was  ever  uttered  aloud  before  as- 
sembled mankind.  After  that  silent  prayer,  Godfi-ey  turned  to 
his  old  enemy. 

"  I  hope  that  God  will  forgive  you  as  completely  as  I  do, 
Aithur  Holroyde,"  he  said. 


CHAPTEH  XXXVI. 

TWO  LETTERS. 

Before  day  dawned  upon  the  darkness  of  that  night  Sir  Jas- 
per's guest  was  dead  ;  and  the  dawn  found  Sir  Jasper  and  hia 
tenant  closeted  together  in  the  yellow  drawing-room,  where  all 
the  glitter  of  pictures  and  bric-d-brac  looked  wan  in  the  light 
of  expiring  candles. 

Mr.  Pierrepoint  had  told  his  landlord  the  etory  of  his 
wedded  life,  and  the  character  of  the  lady  then  sheltered  by 
the  Abbey  roof. 

"  I  warned  you  against  this  person  before.  Sir  Jasper,"  said 
Godfrey,  when  he  had  concluded  the  story  of  Leonora  Fane's 
treachery. 

"  You  did,"  answered  the  Baronet,  with  a  deprecating  ges- 
ture, "  and  I  disregarded  your  warning;  and  now  you  heap  coala 
of  fire  on  my  head  by  interfering  a  second  time  to  preserve  me 
from  the  consequences  of  my  own  infatuation.  My  dear 
Pierrepoint,  you  don't  know  what  a  demented  idiot  I  have 
been.     I  was  going  to  marry  that  woman.     Yes,  I  was  pre 
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pared  to  make  one  great  gulp  and  swallow  any  thing  in  the 
way  of  antecedent  history  that  she  miglit  please  to  invent  for 
nie.  I  knew  that  she  was  not  a  particularly  good  woman — one 
can  hardly  expect  a  brilliant  creature  like  that  to  be  particu- 
larly good,  you  know — but  I  liked  her.  She  was  agreeable  ta 
me  ;  and  you  will  allow  that  in  the  matter  of  millinery  she  ia 
unapproachable.  Good  women  are  so  apt  to  be  neglectful  of 
their  millinery.  They  will  not  follow  the  precepts  of  those 
delightful  Messieurs  de  Goncourt,  and  remember  that  an  irre- 
proachable creature  is  all  the  more  delightful  when  she  pos- 
sessess  the  faintest  imrfnm  de  Lorette.  However,  I  must  not 
forget  to  thank  you  for  having  given  me  this  warning.  The 
lively  widow  shall  receive  her  conge.  I  sli«ll  miss  her  :  yes,  I 
confess  that  I  shall  miss  her.  But  I  shall  vn'iia  to  Mr.  Woods, 
to  inquire  if  there  is  any  thing  of  Rubens's  or  Etty's  likely  to 
drop  into  the  market  ;  and  if  there  is,  I'll  run  up  to  Christie's 
and  buy  it.     In  the  mean  time  the  widow  shall  go." 

But  Mrs.  Harding,  otherwise  Mrs.  Fane,  did  not  wait  to  re- 
ceive her  conge  from  Sir  Jasper  Denison.  When  Mr.  Hills 
took  the  Baronet  his  breakfast  at  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
that  succeeded  Arthur  Holroyde's  death,  he  carried  a  dainty 
little  patchouli-perfumed  note  on  the  tray,  which  he  placed  on 
the  table  beside  his  master's  bed.  The  Baronet  recognised  the 
widow's  dashing  caligraphy.  The  hand  had  not  trembled  once, 
though  the  letter  had  been  written  immediately  after  Leonora 
Fane  had  been  told  that  Arthur  Holroyde  and  Godfrey  Pien-e- 
point  were  closeted  together.  The  Baronet  sighed  plaintively 
as  he  perused  the  note,  which  ran  thus  : — 

"DeJb  Sir  Jasper,— A  letter  received  late  this  afternoon 
summonses  me  to  town  to  the  dear  friend  whose  ill-health  you 
have  already  heard  of." 

"I  am  afraid  the  'dear  friend'  is  only  a  genteel  Mrs. 
Harris,"  thought  the  Baronet  sadly.  "  What  a  pity  a  woman 
with  such  an  outline  should  not  be  the  sort  of  person  a  ''eutle- 
man  can  marry  !  " 

"This  time,"  continued  the  latter,  "  I  fear  the  case  is  really 
serious,  and  I  have  decided  on  leaving  Roxborough  by  the 
first  train,  though,  by  so  doing,  I  shall  lose  all  chance  of  bid- 
ding adieu  to  you,  and  of  thanking  you  with  my  own  lips  for 
all  your  goodness.  How  dear  the  memory  of  that  goodness 
will  be  to  me  when  I  am  far  away  from  you  and  Scarsdale,  I 
dare  not  trust  myself  to  write  now  ;  for  my  heart  is  very,  very 
sad,  dear  Sir  Jasper,  and  something  tells  me  that  this  separa- 
tion between  you  and  me  may  be  a  long  one." 

"Tears,"  murmured  the  Baronet,  as  lie  examined  some  pale 
smears  upon  the  paper.     "  And  yet  I  dare  say  team  are  very 
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^asy  to  produce  ;  I  know  too  much  of  the  tricks  of  the  pictoro 

dealers  to  be  taken  in  by  that  sort  of  thing." 

He  went  on  with  the  letter  : 

"  Farewell,  then,  Sir  Jasper.  I  leave  this  dear  dwelling  with 
a  gloomy  foreboding  of  future  sorrow.  I  have  enemies  — 
enemies  whose  dark  machinations  it  would  be  vain  to  endea- 
vour to  explain.  Better  perhaps  that  I  should  rest  under  the 
dark  shadows  they  may  spread  around  me.  I  write  wildly.  I 
dare  not  read  what  I  have  written.  I  ask  you  to  believe  no  good 
of  me,  Sir  Jasper,  except  that  the  memory  of  you,  and  all  that 
you  have  been  to  me,  will  be  the  most  treasured  recollection  of 
my  mind. 

"  Ever  gratefully  and  faithfully  yours, 

"  Blanche  Harding." 

"  P.S — A  letter,  with  the  old  Maida-Hill  address,  will 
always  reach  me.  My  luggage  I  have  left  to  be  sent  to 
the  Pantechnicon,  as  my  movements  for  the  present  are  very 
uncertain." 

"  What  a  wonderful  woman ! "  thought  the  Baronet  ; 
"  throughout  her  letter  there  is  not  a  word  that  commits  her 
to  any  thing,  good,  bad,  or  indifEerent.  And  she  reminds  me 
that  the  old  address  will  always  find  her.  Circean  charmer  ! 
If  I  w&re  a  weak  man,  that  letter  would  make  a  fool  of  me. 
As  it  is — well — I  must  never  trust  myself  in  the  neighboor- 
hood  of  Maida  Hill." 

There  was  another  letter  delivered  in  Scarsdale  Abbey  that 
morning — a  letter  which  one  of  the  women-servants  carried  to 
Miss  Denison's  room  long  before  Sir  Jasper's  own  man  pre- 
sumed to  disturb  the  Sybarite  slumbers  of  his  master. 

Marcia's  heart  thrilled  as  she  recognised  Godfrey  Pierre- 
point's  handwriting.  She  knew  nothing  of  the  nature  of  that 
interview  which  had  taken  place  between  Godfrey  and  the 
man  who  now  lay  dead  in  the  darkened  chamber  below.  She 
only  knew  that  they  had  been  closeted  together  for  upwards  of 
an  hour,  and  that  there  had  been  peace. 

"  His  farewell  letter!  "  she  thought  sadly,  as  she  tore  open 
the  envelope. 

But  it  v/as  not  a  farewell  letter  ;  it  was  a  lover's  letter, 
written  with  all  the  freedom  of  a  hand  that  is  not  forbidden  to 
betray  the  secrets  of  its  master's  soul. 

"My  own  Beloved  !  "  wrote  Godfrey  Pierrepoint, — "I  dare 
call  you  thus  now  ;  I  dare  call  you  any  thing  that  is  tender  and 
Bweet ;  and  in  all  the  world  you  are  the  only  creature  who  has 
any  right  to  bid  me  hold  my  hand.  Oh,  Marcia,  my  pen  would 
fain  run  riot  over  the  paper,  so  wild  an  impulse  movea  it 
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as  1  write  to  you  to-night.  But  the  shadow  of  death  is  close 
at  hand,  and  I  must  needs  be  saddened  a  little  by  that  solemn 
influence. 

"  My  own  one — my  own  one — my  precious  wife  that  is  to  be 
in  the  dear  days  that  are  to  come  !  The  barrier  that  separated 
you  and  me  was  never  any  more  than  a  lying  shadow.  When 
I  fancied  mj-sclf  divided  from  you  by  an  impassable  abyss,  I 
was  only  the  dupe  of  a  shameful  conspiracy.  I  was  a  free  man, 
dearest,  when  I  first  looked  in  your  sweet  face,  first  saw  the 
graceful  figure  in  the  warm  glow  of  the  firelight,  and  heard  the 
rustling  of  your  dress. 

'In  your  lonely  silken  murmur,  like  an  angel  clad  with  wings.' 

I  was  a  free  man,  Marcia  !  I  might  have  fallen  on  my  knees 
In  the  firelight  that  autumn  evening  to  beseech  you  for  r  y 
bride.  I  might  have  done  any  thing  that  is  mad,  or  wild,  or 
desperate.  I  don't  suppose  I  really  did  love  you  then,  though 
I  cannot  remember  a  time  in  which  I  did  not  love  you. 

_ "  I  am  not  going  back  to  St.  Petersburg.  The  steppes  of 
Siberia,  the  Caucasus,  the  Amoor,  and  the  Chinese  Wall  may 
be  swallowed  in  an  earthquake,  so  far  as  I  am  personally  con- 
cerned in  their  preservation.  I  am  going  north,  but  no 
farther  north  than  Pierrepoint,  where  there  is  a  mouldy  old 
castle,  that  must  be  made  ready  for  a  fair  young  chatelaine. 
"Ah,  what  happiness  to  let  loose  the  decorators  and  uphol- 
sterers, and  cry  havoc  upon  moths  and  dust !  What  happiness 
to  prepare  a  beautiful  nest  for  my  dove  !  Wliat  unutterable 
joy  to  begin  a  new  existence  in  the  place  where  my  name  means 
truth  and  honour  ;  and  to  know  that  no  ghost  from  the  old  life 
can  arise  to  overshadow  my  bliss  ! 

"I  cannot  tell  you  what  my  movements  may  be  for  the 
next  few  weeks  ;  it  will  be  so  difficult  for  me  to  stay  away 
from  Scarsdale.  But  I  have  all  my  new  life  to  plan.  Oh, 
Marcia,  it  is  like  a  resurrection  from  the  grave  !  " 

"In  any  case,  I  shall  not  come  near  the  Abbey  until  that 
unhappy  man  has  been  laid  peacefully  in  his  grave.  He  dies 
BO  friendless  and  lonely  that  the  doctors  whom  your  fathoi 
pays  will  be  th«  only  followers  in  his  funeral  train  ;  unless, 
indeed,  Colonel  Slingsby  cares  to  pay  a  last  poor  trii)ute  of 
friendship  to  a  boon  companion.  I  am  sure  it  will  pleS^e  you 
to  fciow  that  we  parted  in  peace,  and  that  I  was  able  to  forgive 
him  as  freely  for  the  wrong  he  has  done  me  as  I  hope  my  own 
errt,  :8  to  be  forgiven. 

'  ^nd  now  adieu,  my  own  one  ;  and  this  adieu  is  no  sad 
fav  well,  but  only  the  pretty  flimsy  word  which  means  a  brief 
£G  d-night.  I  shall  write  to  you  to-morrow  from  Pierrepoint. 
Will  you  send  me  one  little  line  to  the  Castle,  to  tell  me  you 
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have  not  suffered  very  much  by  the  catastrophe  that  hae 
brought  gloom  and  death  within  your  doors  ?  One  little  line 
in  the  hand  I  love  will  seem  like  a  pledge  of  that  future  happi* 
ness  which  is  so  bright  a  thing  that  I  tremble  lest  it  should  be 
too  fair  and  beautiful  a  vision  ever  to  be  more  substantial  than 
a  day-dream.  I  have  told  your  father  my  history,  and  have  hia 
best  wishes  for  the  prosperity  of  my  suit ;  so  I  dare  to  sign 
myself  your  faithful  and  adoring  Godfbey." 


CHAPTER  XXXVII. 

"after  many  days." 

Godfrey  Pierrepoint's  day-dream  has  been  realised  in  the 
years  that  have  gone  by  since  the  death  of  Arthur  Holroyde  : 
and  other  children  play  now  in  the  old-fashioned  garden  which 
is  only  divided  by  a  low  boundary-wall  from  the  hidden  graves 
of  a  forgotten  churchyard.  The  orchards  and  gardens  of  the 
Grange  are  the  favourite  playground  of  the  children  from  the 
Castle.  The  little  ones  like  the  apples  on  those  old  espaliers 
better  than  any  fruit  that  is  grown  in  the  prim  kitchen-gardens 
of  the  loftier  domain.  They  prefer  the  grassy  lawn  and  the 
cottage-flowers,  the  sweet-williams  and  London-pride,  the 
stocks  and  mignonett*,  and  the  glorious  cabbage-roses  which 
were  the  chief  joy  of  their  dead  grandmother,  to  all  the  gran- 
deurs of  the  Castle  pleasaunce,  where  stately  peacocks  screech 
at  them,  and  where  solemn  gardeners  look  unhappy  if  a  stray 
leaflet  is  dropped  on  the  smooth  gravel. 

Happy  children,  on  whose  fair  young  heads  all  Fortune's 
gifts  fall  in  a  golden  shower!  Happy  children,  whose  name 
in  the  place  of  their  birth  is  synonymous  with  nobility  and 
honour  1  Happy  children,  about  and  around  whom  there 
breathes  so  pure  an  atmosphere  of  love  that  the  young  faces 
seem  still  to  reflect  the  brightness  of  the  angels  who  have 
smiled  upon  them  in  their  baby-dreams  ! 

And  while  the  children  play  in  the  gardens  of  the  Grange, 
Marcia  and  Godfrey  are  sometimes  away  in  London  ;  for  the 
name  of  Pierrepoint  is  fast  becoming  a  power  in  the  ranks  of 
the  more  advanced  of  English  Conservatives  ;  and  more  than 
once  in  the  course  of  every  session  Sir  Jasper  Denison  has  the 
pleasure  of  reading  some  grand  speech  of  his  son-in-law's  com* 
mented  upon  in  his  favourite  Times. 
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Godfrey  Pierrepoint  has  indeed  begun  a  new  life.  Love, 
ambition,  success  —  all  the  brightest  floAvers  that  make  the 
crown  of  existence — blossom  now  for  him,  for  him.  And 
sometimes  in  a  dream  he  fancies  himself  on  the  burning  shores 
of  the  white  Nile,  and  wakes  in  a  feverish  terror  to  remember 
his  desolate  youth,  and  to  thank  God  for  the  gladness  of  his 
manhood. 

And  when  the  session  is  over,  and  he  is  free  to  fly  back  to 
the  children  at  PieiTcpoint,  the  grave  African  wanderer  of  the 
past,  the  earnest  senator  of  the  present  is  transformed  all  at 
once  into  the  lightest-hearted  boyish  traveller  who  ever  sped 
northwards  by  express-train.  In  the  Grange  gardens,  where 
he  played  in  his  childhood,  he  plays  now  with  his  children  : 
and  lying  on  the  grass  with  the  latest  parliamentary  reports 
open  under  his  elbow,  he  is  disturbed  by  tiny  flaxen-haired 
toddlers,  who  insist  on  being  taken  to  Banbury  Cross,  or  en- 
lightened as  to  the  proceedings  of  that  celebrated  family  of 
pigs  whose  leading  member  went  to  market. 

Is  it  necessary  to  say  that  tlie  Pierrepoint  poor  rejoice  in 
the  residence  of  their  chieftain  and  his  tender-hearted  wife,  or 
that  the  Castle  is  a  fand  flowing  with  milk  and  honey  for  the 
surrounding  peasantry  ?  There  are  strong-minded  ladies  in 
the  neighbourhood,  who  threaten  Marcia  with  the  direful 
effects  that  are  likely  to  arise  out  of  her  undiscerning  charities  ; 
but  Marcia  pleads  that  if  she  waited  to  find  faultles  recipients 
for  her  benevolence,  she  should  never  give  to  any  bo(^^ 

"  I  am  very  sorry  that  James  Price  will  not  attend  v.Le  two 
serviv'es.  Miss  Warlock,"  she  replies  to  an  importunate  lady  ; 
"  but  1  hear  that  he  is  a  good  husband  and  a  most  affectionate 
father,  and  that  his  drowsiness  after  dinner  is  really  consti- 
tutional ;  so  I  don't  see  any  reason  for  withholding  the  new 
milk  that  his  children  are  allowed  to  have  from  the  Castle 
dairy." 

Mrs.  Pierrepoint  has  a  trusty  ally  in  her  own  particular 
curate,  Mr.  Silbrook,  on  whom  the  Pierrepoint  benefice  was 
bestowed  when  the  old  incumbent  died.  He  came  to  York- 
shire, delighted  to  return  to  his  old  slavery,  and  as  happy  to 
eerve  Mrs.  Pierrepoint  as  he  had  been  to  wait  upon  the  foot- 
steps of  Miss  Deuison.  Ho  loves  her  still ;  but  in  his  soul 
love  is  so  pure  a  flame  that  it  burns  with  aa  subdued  and 
steady  a  radiance  as  the  deathless  lamp  on  a  Roman-Catholic 
altar. 

Sir  Jasper  comes  often  to  Pierrepoint ;  afld  ho  makes  his 
son-in-law's  town-house  his  head-quarters  when  he  has  occasion 
to  attend  Christie's  auction-room.  He  likes  his  grandchildren 
amazingly — from  a  good  point  of  sight.     "  Phico  them  on  a 
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level  with  my  eye,  and  let  me  get  a  north-west  light  npon 
them,"  he  says  entreatingly,  as  he  hands  the  little  ones  back  to 
their  nurses.  "Yes,  quite  equal  to  Sant — very  transparent  and 
pearly.  I  shouldn't  be  surprised  if  that  boy  were  to  develop 
into  a  Gainsborough  ;  and  if  he  does,  I  shall  leave  him  the 
whole  of  my  fortune.  You  will  not  let  him  disturb  my  Ettys 
when  I  am  dead  and  gone,  will  you,  Pierrepoint  ?  I  think  I 
should  turn  in  my  grave  if  any  wretch  were  to  put  my  Psyche 
in  a  bad  light." 

With  the  children  in  the  Grange  gardens  there  is  some  one 
who  is  not  a  servant,  and  yet  not  quite  a  governess — a  gentle 
tender  creature,  who  idolises  the  little  people  with  whom  her 
life  is  chiefly  spent,  who  is  very  apt  to  call  Mrs.  Pierrepoint 
"Miss  Marcia,"  and  whom  the  Castle  servants  address  respect- 
fully as  MJ«<s  Tursgood. 

Poor  Dorothy's  brief  romance  has  ended  in  sudden  dark- 
ness. She  knows  that  the  verdict  of  the  coroner's  jury  which 
branded  Gervoise  Catheron  with  the  name  of  a  murderer  was 
only  too  just  a  decision  :  and  every  night  in  her  prayers  she 
thanks  God  for  his  escape  from  the  hangman's  hand,  and  prays 
that  his  penitence  may  be  received  by  Divine  mercy. 

He  escaped  the  hangman.  Another  man,  careful  of  his  life, 
winding  and  twisting  in  accordance  with  some  deep-laid  plan 
of  cheating  justice,  might  have  fallen  into  the  very  jaws  of  his 
pursuers.  Gervoise  Catheron,  utterly  careless  of  his  wretched 
existence,  and  flying  blindly,  rather  in  some  wild  hope  of  escap- 
ing from  his  own  remorseful  conscience  than  with  any  idea  of 
evading  the  consequences  of  his  crime,  managed  to  baffle  the 
sharpest  of  metropolitan  detectives,  the  most  determined  of 
provincial  police. 

He  left  Eoxborough  by  the  mail-train  on  the  veiy  night  of 
the  murder,  and  went  straight  to  Liverpool  by  an  early  express 
on  the  following  morning.  Chance,  favouring  him  who  was 
reckless  of  his  life,  as  she  never  favours  the  man  whose  dearest 
hope  is  to  preserve  his  existence,  afEorded  him  an  immediate 
opportunity  of  escape  from  England.  One  of  the  Cunard 
steamers  started  for  New  York  on  the  very  day  of  his  amval 
in  Liverpool :  and  Gervoise  Catheron,  with  a  portmanteau  of 
ready-made  garments,  bought  of  a  Jew  in  a  back-slum  of  the 
town,  started  with  her.  The  Jew  was  quick  to  see  the  ac- 
count of  the  Scarsdale  murder,  and  the  numbers  of  the  missing 
notes,  and  to  compare  these  numbers  with  the  money  he  had 
taken  from  the  pale  traveller,  who  bought  his  goods  in  such  a 
hurry.  The  Israelitish  merchant  sent  the  suspicious  notes 
abroad,  and  was  dumb  with  regard  to  Mr.  Catheron's  visit  to 
hie  establishment.    The  detective  searched  Liverpool  in  vaio 
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for  any  cine  to  the  lienlenant's  movements.  The  papers  which 
Uc  examined  in  tlie  sliip-brokers'  offices  afforded  no  evidence 
etrong  enougli  to  justify  action.  So  he  went  back  to  London, 
ballled  and  disheartened,  to  be  sent  down  to  Leeds  to  investi- 
gate a  great  forgery  case,  which  promised  to  be  even  more 
important  tlian  the  Scarsdale  murder. 

Dorothy  was  three-and-twcnty  years  of  age,  and  Godfrey 
and  Marcia  had  been  married  five  years,  when  there  appeared 
in  the  American  correspondence  of  the  London  newspapers  an 
account  of  the  deatli  of  a  poor  half-starved  creature,  who  had 
picked  up  his  miserable  living  as  a  card-sharper  and  billiard- 
marker,  in  the  vilest  haunts  of  New  York,  and  who  on  his 
wretched  deathbed  confessed  himself  the  murderer  of  Arthur 
Holroyde.  His  confession  had  been  duly  attested  by  the 
authorities,  who  were  summoned  at  his  own  special  entreaty  ; 
and  the  very  words  of  that  confession  Avere  made  public. 

"  He  had  injured  me  and  mine,"  said  the  dying  man,  "and 
[  hated  him.  I  was  mad  and  desperate  for  want  of  a  certain 
sum  of  money,  and  I  knew  that  he  had  si.x  times  that  sum 
about  him,  and  that  'na  money  in  his  possession  ought  by 
rights  to  have  been  mine.  I  did  not  think  much  about  what 
I  was  going  to  do  ;  but  I  put  a  loaded  pistol  in  my  pocket, 
and  I  went  to  the  wood  through  which  I  knew  he  must  patss, 
and  lay  quiet  among  the  fern  waiting  for  him.  When  I  heard 
his  horse's  hoofs,  I  got  up,  and  climbed  upon  a  bank  that  over- 
hung the  road.  From  this  bank  I  took  my  aim  ;  he  groaned 
once,  and  fell  off  his  horse.  I  found  the  money  I  wanted  in 
his  waistcoat-pocket — the  only  one  of  his  pockets  which  I 
touched.  I  did  not  wait  to  see  whether  he  was  dead,  but 
went  back  to  Castleford,  where  I  had  some  business  to  trans- 
act, and  from  there  to  Roxborough,  where  I  reached  the 
station  three  minutes  before  the  departure  of  the  mail-train." 

To  Dorothy  this  was  a  very  sad  story  ;  but  she  has  learned 
to  take  some  comfort  from  the  hope  that  her  lover  died  peni- 
tent. And  though  the  smiles  and  dimples  of  eighteen  are 
missing  in  the  gentle  young  woman  of  three-and-twenty,  there 
may  come  a  time  Avhen  the  old  wounds  will  heal,  and  new 
happiness  may  rise  for  poor  Dorothy  from  the  ashes  of  her 
dead.  One  may  venture  to  hope  so  much  for  a  broken-hearted 
young  person  of  three-and-twenty. 

Dorothy  goes  southward  once  a-year  to  see  her  own  family, 
■ind  on  these  occasions  she  always  meets  her  Cousin  Solina  and 
the  lively  Dobb  ;  but  she  does  not  care  to  go  near  Amanda 
Villas,  where  the  memory  of  her  lost  lover  afflicts  her  with 
cruel  anguish.  The  Dobbs  are  prosperous,  for  the  stern 
Sloper  hue    discovered    by    bitter    experience   that    there    ara 
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•not  many  clerks  to  be  had  as  sharp  or  as  trustworthy  as  Henry 
Adolphus,  and  the  repentant  Dobb  has  taken  the  lesson  of  hia 
youth  very  deeply  to  heart,  and  would  as  soon  enter  into  a 
compact  with  the  foul  fiend  as  he  would  involve  himself  in  any 
sporting  adventure  with  the  knowing  ones  of  Farringdon 
Street  or  the  Peter-Piper  tavern.  Sloper  and  Halliday  have 
increased  his  annual  stipend  by  thirty  pounds,  and  the  Sunday 
evening  reunions  are  more  frequently  wound-up  by  cold  baked 
meats  than  of  old,  while  Mr.  Dobb's  "  Tippetty  wichet "  anrd 
■'Hot  Codlins"  are  more  like  the  real  thing  than  ever. 

And  while  domestic  happiness  reigns  alike  amidst  the 
grandeurs  of  Pierrepoint  Castle  and  in  the  lowly  chambers  of 
Amanda  Villas,  a  haggard  pensioner  on  Godfrey  Pierrepoint'a 
bounty  haunts  small  German  spas,  and  loses  her  pitiful  stakes 
at  third-rate  gambling-tables.  Her  name  is  Leonora  Fane, 
and  she  lives  upon  a  hundred  a-year,  which  is  sent  to  her 
in  quarterly  instalments  by  Godfrey's  lawyers,  for  Marcia  and 
lier  husband  would  fain  secnre  this  wretched  woman  frooi  the 
necessity  of  ein.  She  accepts  the  dole  churlishly  enough, 
and  hates  the  giver  :  and  if  in  the  out-of-the-way  places 
where  she  drags  out  her  oxistence  any  mention  of  Godfrey 
PieiTciDoint's  parliamentary  triumphs,  or  his  wife's  social 
graces  happen  to  reach  lier  ear,  the  ghastly  painted  face 
contracts  spasmodically  and  the  false  eyebrows  lower  over  dark 
angry  eyes.  She  is  a  slave  tied  to  the  chariot-wheels  of 
Nemesis,  and  the  Goddess  of  Vengeance  seems  loth  to  lose  her 
hold  upon  her  victim.  For  women  who  have  sinned  and 
suffered,  Death  sometimes  comes  in  the  guise  of  a  kind  and  piti- 
tul  friend  and  releases  the  bonds  of  their  captivity.  But  death 
will  liave  nothing  to  do  with  Leonora  Fane  :  her  day  of  repent- 
ance or  release  is  still  in  the  future. 


THE    END. 
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